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ROBERT  COLLEGE, 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

IN  1856,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  Christopher 
R.  Robert,  a  successful  merchant  of  New  York,  of  the  firm 
of  Robert  &  Williams,  while  travelling  in  the  East,  paused, 
by  sheer  accident,  at  the  Bebek  Seminary  of  the  American  Board. 
Here  he  met,  in  the  Principal,  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  one  who  was 
as  deeply  impressed  as  himself  with  the  need  of  a  Christian  college 
in  Constantinople.  Long  and  earnest  conversation  on  the  subject 
followed.  Upon  Mr.  Robert's  return  to  New  York,  he  learned 
that  an  attempt  to  meet  this  demand  had  been  made  by  the  sons 
of  a  pioneer  missionary  in  Turkey,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight. 
Appointed  on  the  committee  to  carry  out  their  plan,  he,  with  oth- 
ers, found  it  impracticable,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  But 
Mr.  Robert,  not  willing  to  give  up  the  idea,  began  a  corres- 
pondence with  Doctor  Hamlin  which  resulted  in  Doctor  Hamlin's 
resigning  his  official  connection  with  the  American  Board  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  enterprise  as  an  independent  affair.  He 
came  to  America  in  May,  1860,  to  raise  money  in  its  behalf,  Mr. 
Robert  pledging  $10,000  as  a  beginning.  But  the  civil  war  then 
coming  on,  it  was  deemed  useless  to  seek  funds  by  general  sub- 
scription as  had  been  intended.  Mr.  Robert,  however,  was  not  the 
man  to  give  up  the  work.  Raising  his  subscription  to  $30,000, 
he  sent  Doctor  Hamlin  back  to  Turkey  to  begin  a  college  build- 
ing. As  the  war  was  not  expected  to  last  more  than  a  year,  he 
thought  to  raise  the  balance  at  its  close.     A  beautiful  site  on  the 
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Bosphorus  was  purchased,  and  after  a  perplexing  delay  of  months, 
the  official  permission  to  build  was  given.  Doctor  Hamlin  was 
superintending  the  digging  for  the  foundations  when  an  officer 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  ordered  the  suspension  of  work  for  a  short 
time,  until  some  formalities  should  be  completed.  Doctor  Ham- 
lin, having  paid  for  the  site  (about  $8,000),  and  being  sure  of  his 
right  to  build,  immediately  suspected  some  serious  change  in  the 
government,  as  the  cause  of  the  delay.  He  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  the  Turkish  government  was  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  Jesuits,  and  others,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  erection 
of  a  Protestant  college.  After  months  of  most  strenuous  but 
fruitless  efforts  to  build  on  the  chosen  site.  Doctor  Hamlin  decided 
to  give  the  college  an  existence  by  beginning  in  the  empty  prem- 
ises of  the  Bebek  seminary,  which  for  twenty  years  had  been 
under  his  care.  He  could  do  this  without  molestation,  through 
the  principle  of  "  adet "  or  prescriptive  right,  whereby  what  had 
been  openly  permitted  for  a  length  of  time  could  not  be  for- 
bidden. 

Mr.  Robert  furnishing  $3,000  for  repairs  and  furnishings.  Doctor 
Hamlin  issued  a  program  for  the  college  in  six  or  seven  languges  ; 
and  in  spite  of  opposition  which  would  have  wholly  discouraged 
one  of  less  faith  and  energy,  the  college  was  opened  in  November, 
1863,  with  four  students.     Its  name  occasioned  much  discussion, 

The  College  of  Constantinople,"  "  College  of  the   Bosphorus," 

American  College,"  and  many  others  being  proposed.  At  last, 
desiring  a  name  touching  no  local  feeling  or  prejudice.  Doctor 
Hamlin  proposed  "  Robert  College."  This  sounded  well  in  both 
English  and  French,  and  could  easily  be  adapted  to  other  lan- 
guages. To  this  proposal,  however,  Mr.  Robert  was  positively 
opposed.  But  in  spite  of  his  remonstrance,  the  name  was  adopted 
as  the  most  appropriate  and  desirable. 

Although  private  enterprise  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
college,  it  was  no  private  institution.  There  was  an  incorporated 
board  of  six  trustees  in  New  York,  all  members  of  Evangelical 
churches,  to  receive  regular  accounts  of  receipts  and  payments. 
The  college,  nevertheless,  with  the  indefatigable  Doctor  Hamlin 
as  its  president,  belonged  to  Christian  America.  It  grew  steadily 
in  numbers,  drawing  its  students  from  a  population  of  25,000,000 
people.  Besides  the  Mohammedans,  who,  with  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  a  ruling  race  for  centuries,  were  now  seeing  the  need  of 
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education,  there  were  three  other  chief  races  —  the  Armenians, 
a  race  more  capable  it  was  supposed,  of  appropriating  European 
civilization  than  any  other  in  Asia,  the  Greeks,  sometimes  called 
the  Yankees  of  the  East,  and  the  Slavonic,  such  as  the  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  etc.  To  unify  these  various  nationalities  in  one  college 
was  no  easy  task.  English  was  finally  adopted  as  the  language 
of  instruction.  All  could  meet  in  that  on  equal  terms.  It  was 
rich  in  textbooks,  which  were  wholly  lacking  in  the  native  lan- 
guages. It  would  be  the  best  introduction  to  English  life  and 
ideas.  To  make  this  a  requisite  for  college-entrance,  a  Prepara- 
tory Department  became  a  necessity,  where  each  was  also  obliged 
to  become  proficient  in  his  own  language. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
the  founding  of  a  college  by  the  Turkish  Government,  under 
French  influence,  at  Pera,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $75,000. 
This  was  expected  to  ruin  Robert  College.  But  Robert  College 
was  not  ruined.  It  so  thrived  that  in  a  few  years,  larger  quarters 
became  imperative ;  permission  mu%t  be  obtained  from  the  Turkish 
Government  to  build  on  the  chosen  site.  Neither  Mr.  Robert  nor 
Doctor  Hamlin  had  for  a  moment  given  up  that  idea.  The 
American  Legation,  not  being  able  to  settle  affairs.  Doctor  Ham- 
lin appealed  directly  to  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  But  the  minister.,  A'ali  Pasha,  having  doubtless  given 
his  word  to  the  enemies  that  the  college  should  never  be  built, 
found  a  way  to  thwart  anything  ordered  by  the  Grand  Vizier. 
He  successfully  resisted  all  the  untiring  efforts  of  Doctor  Hamlin 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  "  either  die  or  be  wearied  out."  Even 
the  English  government  failed  in  the  help  it  offered.  Finally  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  after  learn- 
ing from  an  eye-witness  all  the  facts,  interviewed  Blacque  Bey, 
the  Ottoman  Minister,  in  consequence  of  which  Blacque  Bey, 
wrote  to  the  Grand  Vizier  for  a  favorable  settlement  of  the 
affair. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Admiral  Farragut  to  become  the 
important  factor  in  the  matter  by  which,  after  seven  years  of  con- 
test, when  Doctor  Hamlin  was  as  he  said,  at  his  "  wits  end  "  — 
since  from  forty  to  fifty  applicants  were  refused  every  year  from 
want  of  room  — >  he  received  permission  to  build  on  the  chosen  site. 
fte  not  only  received  this,  but  the  Imperial  IradS^  the  most  valua- 
ble tenure  of  property  that  could  be  given,  because  signed  and 
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bestowed  by  the  Sultan  himself.  In  all  the  entreaties  he  had 
never  dared  to  ask  for  that.  Now  it  was  given  without  the  ask- 
ing, and  the  college  became  an  American  institution  with  the 
right  to  carry  the  American  flag. 

The  opposition  to  build  was  not  wholly  Turkish.  It  probably 
originated  with  the  Jesuits  who  feared  the  inroads  of  Protestant 
education.  When  A'ali  Pasha  finally  yielded,  he  was  kind  in  his 
treatment,  giving  Doctor  Hamlin  the  privilege  of  passing  without 
delay  and  without  duties  all  the  iron  for  the  new  building  — 
nearly  two  hundred  tons  —  the  bricks  and  cement  from  Marsailles, 
the  planks  from  Roumania,  with  glass,  nails  and  whatever  was 
needed  from  various  ports. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  4,  1869.  The  American  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  E.  Joy  Morris,  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  settle 
the  vexed  question,  made  an  interesting  address.  After  consign- 
ing the  corner-stone  to  its  resting-place,  he  said:  "There  may  it 
rest,  a  memorial  of  the  magnanimous  liberality  of  a  citizen  of 
a  distant  land,  and  of  the  fact  that  men  recognize  their  obligations 
to  each  other  and  are  true  to  the  sympathies  of  their  nature  how- 
ever widely  they  may  be  separated  by  seas,  and  skies,  and  climes, 
and  however  antagonistic  may  be  their  religious  faiths,  forms  of 
governments  and  several  prejudices." 

Mr.  Morris  was  followed  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  H.  B.  M.  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Consular  Court,  Mr.  J.  P.  Browne,  the  United 
States  Secretarj"  of  Legation,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Gribble, 
chaplain  to  H.  B.  M.  Embassy.  Addresses  were  also  made  in 
Greek,  by  Phillip  Apostolides,  Esq. ;  in  both  Armenian  and 
English  by  an  old  pupil  of  Doctor  Hamlin,  Hagop  Effendi,  Vekil 
of  the  Armenian  Protestant  Community ;  in  Bulgarian,  by  Petko 
Gorbanoff,  Professor  of  Slavic  language  and  litemture  in  the  col- 
lege ;  and  in  Turkish  by  Pastor  Avedis  of  Marash,  North  Syria. 
The  Bulgarian  professor,  considering  all  the  internal  intrigues  and 
external  oppositions  which  the  college  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tend with,  could  but  wonder  at  the  marvellous  perseverance  which 
had  crowned  with  success  the  troubles  and  indefatigable  efforts 
of  the  Principal,  Doctor  Hamlin  ;  while  the  Turkish  pastor,  com- 
paring the  adjoining  castle  of  Roumelie  Hassor,  400  years  old, 
a  hall  of  arms  for  destruction  and  bloodshed,  with  the  new  college, 
a  hall  of  books  to  enlighten  the  nations  by  arts  and  sciences, 
exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  this  age 
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and  of 'that,  between  the  thoughts  of  bim  who  commanded  the 
building  of  that  and  of  him  who  planned  the  building  of  this." 

Rev.  Dr.  Pratt  of  the  American  Board  made  the  closing  address, 
and  the  singing  of  the  doxology  closed  an  occasion  memorable  in 
the  history  of  Turkey  as  well  as  of  Christian  missions. 

The  new  building,  four  stories  high  with  a  Mansard  roof,  was 
fire-proof,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
three,  external  measurement,  with  a  court  in  the  centre  for  light, 
ventilation  and  access  by  galleries.  It  was  built  of  stone  quarried 
within  sight.  It  cost  about  $60,000,  #10,000  less  than  the  lowest 
estimate.  New  land  was  now  purchased,  making  the  college  site 
eighteen  and  a  half  acres.  In  the  eight  years'  existence  of  the 
college  the  amount  expended  and  then  on  hand  was  about  $150,- 
000,  of  which  all  but  $6,000  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Robert. 

When  the  building  was  completed,  A'ali  Pasha,  who  for  seven 
years  had  so  opposed  its  erection,  congratulated  Doctor  Hamlin 
U[)on  having  erected  a  building  which  was  the  ornament  of  the 
Bosphorus.     His  younger  sons  often  come  to  visit  it. 

At  about  this  time,  just  before  the  new  building  was  occupied, 
Mr.  Robert  visited  Constantinople.  A'ali  Pasha  hearing  of  his 
arrival,  invited  him  and  Doctor  Hamlin  to  his  palace  for  a  per- 
sonal interview.  In  accordance  with  an  order  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  the  Sultan,  he  offered  to  Mr.  Robert  a  decoration  as  a 
sign  of  his  majesty's  high  approbation.  But  Mr.  Robert  cour- 
teously begged  the  grand  vizier  to  ask  his  majesty's  leave  to 
decline  the  honor  while  expressing  his  great  pleasure  in  receiving 
his  majesty's  approbation.  At  this  the  Pasha  was  both  astonished 
and  amused.  He  had  probably  never  heard  of  a  man's  declining 
a  '*•  decoration  in  brilliants  !  "  This  act,  proving  that  Mr.  Robert 
did  good  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  reward  or  show,  made 
an  excellent  impression.^ 

When  the  change  was  made  from  the  old  building  into  the  new. 
May  15,  1871,  the  college  had  about  one  hundred  students,  sev- 
enty-two of  whom  were  boarders.  In  less  than  a  month,  notwith- 
standing a  cholera  panic,  eighty  new  students  were  enrolled. 
The  fourth  of  July  (1871),  was  chosen  as  the  day  to  commemorate 
the  completion  of  the  new  building,  with  due  acknowledgements 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Turkish  governments  for  their 
aid.     Secretary  Seward,  in  his  journey  around  the   world,  being 

1  Among  the  Turks,  by  Cyras  Hamlin. 
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the  guest  of  the  Sultan,  was  invited  as  a  special  guest.  After 
being  received  by  the  whole  college,  a  dinner,  provided  by  Ameri- 
can residents,  was  served.  This  was  the  first  public  entertainment 
of  the  kind  ever  known  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Doctor 
Hamlin  presided  at  one  table,  and  Blacque  Bey,  who  had  been 
successful  in  conducting  diffi6ult  affairs  at  Washington  as  Otto- 
man Minister,  by  the  leave  and  instruction  of  the  Divan,  presided 
at  the  other.  The  table  of  the  one  was  decorated  with  the  stars 
and  stripes,  while  the  other  was  under  a  canopy  of  the  crescent 
flag  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  students  represented  every  prov- 
ince in  the  empire,  also  Greece,  Persia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Levant,  while  the  faculty  represented  six  nationalities.  Doctor 
Hamlin  gave  a  spirited,  appropriate  address,  to  which  Mr.  Seward, 
in  spite  of  his  half-paralyzed  frame,  replied  with  his  old-time  elo- 
quence. At  the  close  of  the  festivities  the  whole  assemblage 
attended  him  to  his  carriage  and  parted  from  him  with  cheers  for 
himself,  for  the  United  States,  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  Robert 
College.2 

Constantinople  had  at  this  time,  including  suburbs,  a  population 
of  about  a  million  and  a  third.  The  college,  though  six  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bosphorus  approaching 
from  the  Black  Sea,  was  easily  reached  by  steamboats  plying  up 
and  down  all  the  day  and  almost  all  night.  It  commanded  a  most 
extended  view  of  land  and  water  directly  across  the  celebrated 
straits  where  Darius  encamped  with  his  hosts,  and  where  the  cru- 
saders passed  on  their  way  to  take  the  Holy  City. 

The  new  building  was  planned  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents and  the  teachers.  But  soon  more  room  and  more  advantages 
were  needed.  Although  the  college  was  self-supporting,  the  stu- 
dents paying  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  board  and  tuition, 
and  forty-four  dollars  without  board,  yet  Doctor  Hamlin  felt  the 
work  should  be  enlarged  by  erecting  a  new  hall,  which,  besides 
furnishing  room  for  more  students  would  give  a  library  and 
chapel.  He  was  anxious  for  the  best  works  in  oriental  history  and 
poetry  in  the  Turkish,  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  and  the  best 
modem  and  classical  literature  in  the  Greek,  Sclavonic  and 
Armenian,  also  works  in  French,  German.  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages,  since  their  students  were  drawn  from  all  those  nation- 
alities.    Then  he  was  desirous  of  an  endowment  for  professor- 

<  Travels  Around  the  World  of  W.  H.  Seward. 
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ships.  But  to  have  all  this  demanded  money.  He  had  faithfully 
used  the  funds  already  given  ;  Robert  College  was  now  receiving 
the  confidence  of  all  the  nationalities  in  the  East.  So,  after  much 
deliberation,  he  decided  to  go  to  New  York  and  make  another 
plea  in  its  behalf.  Upon  arriving  there,  his  stirring  addresses 
commanded  attention.  One  gentleman,  upon  hearing  that  through 
his  direct  superintendence  and  economical  management  the  new 
college-building  had  cost  '$10,000  less  than  its  estimate,  said, 
"  When  and  where  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any  of  us  heard 
of  a  public  building  being  erected  at  less  than  its  estimated  cost  ?  " 
Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York,  on  learning  the  fact  characteristically 
exclaimed  at  a  large  meeting  in  New  York,  "  If  we  could  keep 
Doctor  Hamlin  here  in  New  York  for  a  year  overlooking  some  of 
our  public  buildings,  the  whole  amount  he  asks  for  (some  $300,000), 
might  be  economized  out  of  them." 

In  his  appeals.  Doctor  Hamlin  gave  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  college  life.  He  related  the  following  incident  to  prove  the 
broad  basis  on  which  it  worked  :  "  A  lady  of  wealth,  intelligence 
and  high  position  in  society  there,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  came  to  visit  the  college  in  reference  to  bringing  her 
only  son.  At  the  same  time  she  met,  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
college,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who  had  also  come  with  ref- 
erence to  his  son.  After  going  over  all  the  building  and  inquir- 
ing into  all  the  studies  there,  the  lady  remarked,  *  I  am  pleased 
with  everything  I  have  seen,  but  how  is  it  in  regard  to  religious 
instruction  ?  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  you  will  of  course  allow  our 
family  priest  to  come  and  teach  him  his  Catechism  once  a  week.' 
I  replied, '  No,  madame  ;  no  priest  can  be  allowed  to  come  here 
for  any  such  purpose  ;  for  if  I  allow  a  Catholic  priest  to  come, 
I  must  allow  the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Bulgarian  and  the 
Protestant  priest  to  come,  and  even  the  Imans  from  the  Mosque. 
And  what  would  be  the  scene  here,  supposing  those  representa- 
tives and  leaders  of  all  these  religions  should  meet  together  ? 
Would  it  be  a  well-ordered  institution  or  a  pandemonium  ?  '  She 
replied,  '  I  see  at  once  the  impossibility  of  my  demand  ;  but  what 
is  the  religious  instruction  you  give  ? '  I  replied  to  her,  '  We 
instruct  all  our  students  alike,  whether  they  be  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  or  professing  Christians  ;  we  instruct  them  all  alike  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity,  but  we  never  refer  to 
the  differences ;  we  make  no  reference  to  the  Armenian  church. 
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the  Catholic,  the  Greek  church,  or  the  Mosque,  but  we  teach  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  If  you  can  accept  that, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  this  is  no  place  for  your  son. '  After  con- 
versation with  the  gentleman,  who  also  entered  with  interest  into 
this  discussion,  they  enquired  more  particularly  what  we  preached, 
and  I  went  through  with  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  also  said  to  them,  that  while  every  student  has  the  liberty,  at 
the  request  of  his  parents,  to  visit  the  church  to  which  his  parents 
belong,  he  must  also  attend  our  services  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
consist  of  morning  prayers,  with  a  brief  exposition  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  the  ordinary  services  of  Protestant  worship  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we 
have  a  general  service  of  praise,  at  which  all  the  students  assem- 
ble, and  then  they  are  divided  into  their  Bible  classes,  in  the 
Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Bulgarian,  the  French  and  the  English 
language ;  thus  constituting  five  Bible  classes  in  five  different 
languages.  In  the  evening  we  have  a  lecture,  sometimes  upon 
one  topic,  sometimes  upon  another,  most  often  in  the  English 
language,  but  occasionally  in  the  Bulgarian,  the  Greek,  the 
Aimenian,  the  French  and  the  Turkish.  This  constitutes  the 
Sabbath  day  Christian  instruction  of  the  college,  upon  which  all 
the  students  must  attend.  And  I  remarked  to  them  further,  that 
we  regarded  this  Christian  teaching  as  the  thorougli  and  only 
basis  of  a  true  morality.  They  acknowledged  it  was  so.  They 
went  away  without  expressing  their  decision  as  to  what  they 
would  do,  but  a  few  days  after  they  sent  the  youtlis  in  question." 

This  incident,  he  said,  was  only  one  of  similar  ones  continually 
occurring.  The  people,  he  declared,  were  beginning  to  understand 
the  idea  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Although  tliis  idea  had  not 
yet  fully  worked  into  the  Mussulman  mind,  it  had  been  adopted 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  government  itself.  ''  No  man,"  — 
these  are  the  words  of  the  Hatti  Scheriff  (1856),  the  sacred 
writing  which  guards  the  right  of  conscience  — "  No  man  may  be 
molested  in  regard  to  his  faith."  He  referred  to  several  instances 
of  that  year  in  which  Mussulmans  having  abandoned  their  faith, 
the  government,  being  appealed  to,  had  declared  they  had  the 
same  right  to  become  Christians  that  Christians  had  to  become 
Mohammedans. 

Would  that  as  much  could  be  said  of  Turkey  today  —  but  the 
tendency  in  this  respect  has  been  Ixickward  rather  than  forward. 
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With  all  the  earnest  appeals  of  Doctor  Hamlin,  endorsed  as  he 
was  by  the  leading  colleges  and  prominent  men  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  the  financial  troubles  of  the  period  enabled  him  to 
obtain  but  about  $25,000.  One  reason  of  this  small  sum  was 
doubtless  the  impression  that  Mr.  Robert  was  still  ready  to  give. 
It  was  through  this  continued  benevolence  that  an  additional 
building  was  at  last  erected  in  1873,  when  the  college  had  over 
two  hundred  students. 

About  this  time  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  college  by  the 
Armenian  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  force  it  to  give  up  all  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  and  confine  itself  strictly  to  secular 
work.  But  as  the  religious  instruction  of  the  college  had  never 
been  sectarian  or  polemical,  as  no  attack  had  ever  been  made  on 
the  religious  faith  of  any  student,  nothing  could  be  yielded.  Vic- 
tory, though  at  a  loss  of  a  number  of  students  —  most  of  whom 
returned  —  was  finally  won  by  the  college,  and  the  oppressors 
came  in  turn  to  see  their  mistake.  Following  upon  this  was  the 
famine  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Bulgarian  Massacre,  the  Russian  War, 
all  of  which  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  students. 

About  this  time,  November,  1878,  Mr.  Robert  died  in  Paris,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  In  bis  will  he  left  one-fifth  of  his 
estate  for  his  college-child.  Although  it  was  contested  by  some 
of  his  heirs,  the  college,  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  was  aided 
by  his  money,  making  his  contributions  in  all,  8297,000.  Besides 
Robert  College,  other  institutions,  as  well  as  many  young  men 
testify  today  to  his  generosity  and  deep  interest  in  mission  work. 
Robert  College,  at  this  time,  had  no  debts,  its  diplomas  were 
recognized  in  Europe,  and  its  graduates  going  to  European  uni- 
versities won,  almost  without  exception,  high  honors.  The 
Armenians  and  Bulgarians  had  proved  to  be  superior  mathema- 
ticians. Philosophical  studies  had  been  found  admirably  adapted 
to  develop  the  Eastern  mind.  Every  student  was  required  to 
master  the  English  and  one  other  European  language  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  Latin  and  his  own  native  tongue  with  the  ancient 
language  from  which  it  was  derived.  Lectures  in  English  and 
French  on  literary,  scientific  and  historical  subjects  were  given 
throughout  the  college  coui-se.  The  many  nationalities  of  the 
students,  making  the  teaching  of  fifteen  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages a  necessity,  the  course  was  extended  to  five  years.  A  pre- 
paratory department  was  still  in  force,  partly  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  good  preparatory  schools,  and  partly  l)ecause  English  was 
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required  for  entrance  to  college  classes.  When  the  native  schools 
should  better  understand  their  work,  and  be  furnished  with  teach- 
ers from  the  college,  such  would  not  be  a  necessity. 

In  1880,  a  new  voice  was  heard  in  New  York  in  behalf  of  the 
college ;  that  of  Doctor  Hamlin's  son-in-law,  Rev.  George  Wash- 
burn, who  had  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  college  in  1877. 
In  his  pleas,  he  said  the  higher  schools  in  Constantinople,  except 
the  Roman  Catholic,  were  openly  atheistic.  As  a  bulwark  against 
the  progress  of  atheism,  Robert  College  was  supported  by  even  the 
highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  Oriental  churches.  Mohammedans 
patronized  it  on  the  same  ground.  He  also  asserted  that  a  distin- 
guished Bohemian  professor  and  Slavic  historian  had  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  Bulgarian  graduates  of  Robert  College  were  as 
well  if  not  better  fitted  for  practical  life  than  those  educated  in 
France,  Germany  or  Russia.  The  college  had  had  to  contend,  he 
said,  with  pestilence,  famine,  war,  anarchy,  with  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  misapprehensions  on  the  part  of  all  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  East.  It  had  been  obliged  to  teach  the  people  the 
nature  and  value  of  a  complete  education  before  it  could  retain  its 
students  long  enough  to  acquire  it.  It  had  been  obliged  to  learn 
from  long  study  and  trial  how  to  adapt  the  American  College  cur- 
riculum to  the  wants- of  the  East.  But  through  the  immense 
energy,  personal  sacrifice  and  wise  faith  of  Cyrus  Hamlin,  backed 
by  the  generosity  and  friendship  of  Christopher  R.  Robert,  all  this 
had  become  a  reality. 

And  today,  Doctor  Washburn,  still  the  president  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, pleads  in  its  behalf,  while  the  venerable  Doctor  Hamlin,  in 
his  home  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  gives  it  his  daily  benediction.  On 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  world,  with  the  stars  and  stripes 
waving  from  its  tower,  saluted  by  the  flags  of  other  nations  in  the 
thousands  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  passing  it  every  year, 
Robert  College  is  now  recognized  as  the  most  important  educa- 
tional institution  in  Turkey.  The  people  of  the  East  have  shown 
their  confidence  in  it,  by  paying  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  for 
the  education  of  their  sons.  It  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  highest 
educational  authorities  in  the  United  States,  as  it  gives  "  without 
distinction  of  race  or  religion,  a  thorough  education  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  obtained  at  a  first-class  American  college."  It  is 
appreciated  by  the  missionary  societies  represented  in  Turkey,  by 
many  distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  per- 
sonally inspected  it,  and  by  the  American  Ministers  at  Constanti- 
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nople.  One  of  these,  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  said,  "  Robert 
College  stands  alone,  doing  a  work  which  no  other  agency  can 
accomplish  —  a  work  the  importance  of  which  cannot  easily  be 
overstated."  Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  Oxford  University, 
England,  once  said :  "  I  cannot  well  exaggerate  the  power  for 
good  which  Robert  College  has  become  in  the  East." 

Its  successful  planting  has  been  followed  by  that  of  similar 
institutions  at  Beirut,  Cairo,  Aintab  and  Harpoot.  Its  students 
have  been  gathered  from  eighteen  nationalities,  twelve  languages, 
and  from  all  religions  of  the  East.  It  has  already  sent  out  into 
the  world  a  thousand  young  men,  a  larger  part  taking  only  the 
partial  course  for  business  preparation.  It  has  now  an  ally  in  the 
recently  incorporated  "  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constanti- 
nople "  —  the  Constantinople  Home  for  eighteen  years  —  which 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
has  a  work  not  secondary  to  its  own. 

Its  annual  commencements,  always  presided  over  by  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  are  of  great  interest.  At  a  representative  one 
(1879),  when  Mr.  Maynard  was  minister,  the  large  enthusiastic 
audience  represented  at  least  a  dozen  nationalities.  Eleven  young 
men  of  the  graduating  class  delivered  orations  in  English,  French, 
Turkish,  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,"  "  Grandeur  et  Decadence  de  la  Gri5ce," 
"  William  of  Orange,"  "  The  Civilizing  Influence  of  Commerce," 
etc.,  etc.  Two  Bulgarians  revealed  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
essays  on  "National  Unity"  and  "The  Aim  of  National  Life." 

The  Bulgarians  today,  as  in  years  past,  take  the  ascendency  in 
numbers.  They  have  been  foremost  among  the  students  to 
assimilate  American  ideas.  Two  out  of  the  three  sent  to  present 
the  cause  of  Bulgaria  before  the  Court  of  Europe  were  Robert 
College  graduates.  They  were  the  first  to  rally  around  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenburg  when  he  became  ruler  of  the  young 
state.  Their  earnest  enthusiasm  and  success  were  such  that  gov- 
ernment officials,  as  reported  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter  —  himself 
an  authority  in  missionary  affairs  —  have  been  forced  to  say,  "  No 
Robert  College,  no  Bulgaria." 

Thus  through  the  quiet  workings  of  Robert  College  has  America 
instilled  into  the  heart  of  the  people  of  the  East,  republican  ideas 
and  the  spirit  of  an  independent  Christian  manhood.  A  further 
result  as  seen  in  Bulgaria  under  Prince  Alexander  will  be  given 
in  the  next  number  of  Education. 
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T//B   WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENN- 

STL  VAN! A. 

BY   EMILY  J.  BRYANT. 

ONE  must  write  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
women  in  the  medical  profession,  so  surely  are  their  lines 
extending  into  all  our  towns  and  cities,  and  so  deeply  are  they 
becoming  entrenched  in  the  esteem  of  oui'  enlightened  communi- 
ties. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  listened  to  the  footsteps  of  forty  new 
graduates  from  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
they  passed  through  the  archway  of  its  thirty-eighth  annual  com- 
mencement to  join  the  long  line  of  their  predecessors.  Forty 
women,  by  dint  of  years  of  faithful  and  laborious  study  lifted  from 
— who  shall  say  —  what  hard  and  weary,  or,  what  idle  and  listless 
lives  —  into  the  most  noble  and  loving  ministry  to  human  suffer- 
ing—  from  weary  workers  and  delicious  dreamers  to  living,  active 
agents  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race  physically,  morall}',  and  in 
many  cases,  spiritually. 

Centuries  ago  there  stood  at  Aussonan  and  Rhoda,  towers  which 
marked  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  watera  of  the  Nile,  to  whose  annual 
inundation  was  due  the  great  fertility  of  that  productive  valley 
which  furnished  food  for  foreign  nations  as  well  as  the  millions  at 
home.  Transfer  the  principle,  time,  and  things  modern  and  see  in 
this  college  the  register  of  woman's  progress  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  noble  founders  of  this  beneficent  institution,  with 
confidence  in  future  generations,  builded,  and  those  generations 
are  already  gathering  the  gain. 

Upon  a  class  of  eight  ladies  in  1852,  the  first  diplomas  were 
conferred  by  the  corporators  of  this  college.  Then  followed  dark 
and  troublesome  times,  both  for  students  and  guardians.  But  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  embodied  in  this  adamantine  life  of  the 
college  which  stands  today  crowned  with  the  matronly  dignity  of 
forty  years  success  and  the  proud  honor  of  being  the  oldest  and 
best  equipped  woman's  medical  college  in  the  world. 

Its  valuable  museum,  its  various  laboratories,  and  its  library 
recently  increased  and  enriched  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Dean, 
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Prof.  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  M.  D.,  of  her  scientific  books,  including 
a  large  and  valuable  herbarium,  afford  the  student  excellent 
advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  her  study. 

By  the  consolidation  of  the  winter  and  spring  term,  reducing 
the  time  for  study  to  one  session,  the  annual  commencement  will 
hereafter  ocour  in  May  instead  of  March,  as  hitherto.  That  the 
final  examinations  are  rigid  is  attested  by  the  results  in  competi- 
tive examinations  with  students  of  the  University  and  other  medi- 
cal schools  in  which  the  women  have  now  positions  as  residents 
in  the  hospitals,  sometimes  taking  rank  as  number  one  in  the  con- 
test. 

The  faculty  consisting  of  twenty-eight  professors  and  instructors, 
headed  with  an  able  and  energetic  Dean,  Prof.  Clara  Marshall, 
M.  D.,  is  so  constituted  as  to  render  it  altogether  improbable  that 
any  candidate  shall  unworthily  possess  herself  of  its  credentials, 
while  it  also  teaches  that  the  dignity  and  grace  of  true  woman- 
hood need  not  be  cast  aside  by  any  entering  upon  professional  life. 

"  Who  is  your  leading  physician  ?  "  inquired  a  new-comer  into 
a  city  of  some  30,000   inhabitants.     The   reply  was,    "  Dr.  Mary 

S . "  "  Oh,  "  said  the  speaker,  "  I  did  not  inquire  for  a  lady,  but 

for  your  leading  physician^     "  Well^  that  is  Dr,  Mary  S ."    The 

alumnae  of  this  college  take  first  rank  in  private  practice,  in  hospi- 
tals, insane  asylums,  as  examiners  for  insurance  companies,  and, 
by  the  suffrages  of  their  brethren,  have  presided  at  medical  con- 
ventions. Several  of  them  enjoy  an  annual  income  of  4520,000, 
while  the  streams  of  blessing  and  healing  are  carried  into  dark 
and  distant  lands  by  not  a  few  others.  Those  who  once  perse- 
cuted are  now*  approving  friends.  Said  the  elegant  Dr.  A.,  "  Once 
I  did  all  I  could  to  put  the  women  down  ;  now  I  am  doing  all  I 
can  to  help  them  up." 

The  original  eight  students  have  become  hundreds,  and  the 
first  narrow  rooms  have  been  exchanged  for  a  stately  three-story 
brick  building  with  a  fa9ade  of  a  hundred  feet  overlooking  to  the 
southward,  the  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  of  Girard  Col- 
lege, and,  with  the  Woman's  Hospital  and  Clinic  Hall,  stretches 
a  line  of  imposing  buildings  across  an  entire  block.  Every  room 
and  passage-way  luxuriates  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  is  a 
model  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

The  rising  of  the  waters  here  registers  women  from  many  dis- 
tant nations.     "  The  little  [Hindu]  woman  in  a  blue  cotton  «are<?,'* 
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who  presented  herself  at  the  college  door  some  years  ago,  is  no 
longer  an  isolated  ease.  Another  follows  from  India.  One  from 
Japan  has  returned  thither  with  her  well-earned  credentials.  One 
heroic  little  woman  from  China,  has  courageously  encountered  the 
difficulty  of  professional  study  added  to  that  of  mastering  a  for- 
eign language.  Damascus,  the  oldest  city- in  the  world,  sends 
a  daughter,  Russia,  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany  have  each 
representatives,  as  have  also  the  African  and  Indian  races  of  our 
own  land. 

"  Why  do  I  study  medicine  ?  "  "  That  I  may  put  in  practice  my 
theory  that  every  woman  should  be  so  educated  as  to  be  able  to 
support  herself  if  necessary,"  and  she  might  have  added,  '*  that 
while  I  seek  for  myself  the  highest  self-development,  I  desire  also 
to  have  a  share  in  the  noble  work  of  alleviating  the  suffering  and 
of  elevating  the  human  race." 

Recognized  so  widely  and  progressing  so  surely,  meeting  the 
demands  of  our  advancing  civilization,  and  placing  hitherto  help- 
less women  in  possession  of  power  and  opportunity,  this  college 
should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  further  advance  and  give  the  stu- 
dents at  commencement  the  cap  and  gown.  The  cap  and  gown 
which  distinguishes  college  students  belongs  alike  to  women  and 
men.  The  fact  that  women's  colleges  and  college  degrees  for 
women  are  of  recent  date  need  not  deter  them  from  adopting  any 
of  the  accessories.  When  the  Princess  of  Wales  visited  Ireland 
and  received  from  the  University  of  Dublin  a  complimentary 
degree,  she  presented  herself  in  cap  and  gown.  Why  should  not 
these  true  daughters  of  an  American  Republic  do  likewise  ? 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  women  physicians, 
having  had  the  advantages  of  this  thoroughly  equipped  and  watch- 
ful college,  and  the  fact  that  by  American  people  they  are  regarded 
with  enthusiastic  and  grateful  consideration,  that  they  realize  the 
magnificent  possibilities  which  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  mas- 
culine M.  D.'s  may  exist  in  the  post-graduate  school  to  be  opened 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University.  All  who  appreciate  the  benefit 
And  blessing  which  educated  medical  women  have  brought  to  our 
people  and  their  claims  to  advantages  the  best  our  countiy  affords, 
will  sympathize  with  their  endeavor  to  secure  admission.  This 
high  appreciation  must  find  expression  in  substantial  help  in  rais- 
ing $100,000,  which  it  is  believed,  if  offered,  will  open  this  depart- 
ment of  higher  medical  education  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as 
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men,  and  establish  a  precedent  for  the  future  following  of  other 
colleges  as  well  as  open  the  way  for  women  to  rise  to  eminence. 
To  raise  this  fund,  local  committees  have  been  appointed  in 
various  cities.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  tlie  Dean  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  not  some  of 
our  wealthy  women  in  whose  power  it  lies,  give  liberally  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  this  rare  opportunity,  than  which  none  better 
exists  in  our  land,  and  enable  their  sisters  without  going  to  Vien- 
na or  Paris,  to  take  this  post-graduate  study  ?  Shall  not  a  liberal 
spirit  in  opening  educational  advantages  result  in  broadening  our 
culture  and  elevating  the  standard  of  our  country  ? 
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BY  HELEN  DAWES  BROWN. 

"T TNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  "  is  a  new  term  of  education, 
vJ  which  has  acquired  a  meaning  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  community.  In  its  strictest  sense,  it  is  the  name  of  that  move- 
ment in  England  by  which  a  system  of  lectures  by  university  pro- 
fessors has  become  established  throughout  the  provinces.  In  the 
present  paper  I  shall  beg  leave  to  expand  the  phrase  a  little,  so 
that  it  may  include  all  possible  means  of  extending  university 
influence ;  whether  through  the  individual  effort  of  our  college 
graduates,  through  the  wider  usefulness  of  college  buildings  and 
apparatus,  or  through  the  sending  abroad  of  college  instructors. 
I  am  glad  to  bring  the  subject  before  this  Association,  whose  mem- 
bers are,  no  doubt,  already  familiar  with  many  of  its  details, 
because  I  believe  that  in  the  work  of  University  Extension  there 
is  opened  to  educated  women  an  unmistakable  opportunity  for 
usefulness. 

The  college  graduate  has  a  plain  duty  to  the  public  library  of 
her  town.  If  a  library  does  not  exist,  she  should  know  no  rest 
until  one  is  established,  if  it  contain  not  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes.  Without  undue  office-seeking,  she  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  library  committee  and  may  have  a  permanent  influence 

*  A  Paper  presented  to  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna). 
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in  guiding  the  reading  of  the  community.  Many  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Melville  Dewey,  the  State 
Librarian  at  Albany,  — a  scheme  by  which  he  hopes  to  send  the 
public  books  into  the  remotest  villages  of  New  York,  as  volumes 
may  be  called  for  by  the  farmer's  boy  or  the  factory  girl,  or  by  the 
scholar.  A  reduced  rate  of  postage  on  books  would  appear  to  be 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  success  of  this  scheme.  That  is  also 
a  most  important  step  towards  University  Extension. 

Again,  what  shall  be  the  relation  of  our  alumnae  to  the  regular 
educational  work  about  them  ?  —  to  the  public  schools,  to  begin 
with  ?  Our  Association  —  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  it  ?  —  contains 
much  admirable  material  for  school  committees,  and  even  for  school 
superintendents.  We  need  more  of  the  university  influence  —  the 
influence  of  the  highest  culture  —  brought  to  bear  upon  our  public 
schools.  The  two  great  systems  of  education  should  be  drawn 
together  into  close  sympathy  and  mutual  reliance.  University 
Extension  should  extend  not  university  subjects  or  methods  of 
teaching,  —  these  have  no  place  in  public  schools,  —  but  it  should 
communicate  that  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  which  is  the  soul 
of  culture,  —  the  Jove  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  utilitarianism  should  govern  our  public  school  system  to 
a  great  extent ;  but  alas  for  the  young  American  who  goes  out 
into  life  with  no  conception  of  knowledge  save  as  a  business 
investment,  and  who  never  tastes  the  delight  of  disinterested 
study  !  That  education,  as  well  as  honesty,  is  the  best  policy,  is 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  On  the  London  University 
Extension  circular  is  printed  the  motto,  "  A  man  needs  knowledge 
not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  means  of  life." 

We  must  look  to  our  educated  men  and  women  —  and  this  is  my 
main  point  —  to  give  the  impulse  to  the  great  work  involved 
in  the  University  Extension  lecture  system,  —  a  system  whose  aim 
is  to  "  bring  the  university  to  the  people  when  the  people  cannot 
come  to  the  university."  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  work 
that  has  been  going  on  in  England  for  the  past  dozen  years,  — the 
most  marked  of  recent  developments  in  education  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  England,  not  America,  that  leads  the  most  democratic 
educational  movement  of  our  time.  The  breaking  down  of  the 
aristocratic  barriers  of  culture  is  beginning  with  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  system  that  brings  into  affiliation  the  Northumber- 
land miners  and  the  noblemen  of  Christ  Church  is  briefly  this  :  — 
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Keen-eyed,  practical  men  and  women  saw,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  demand  among  working  people,  and  in  the  universities  they  saw 
a  supply.  Stirring  among  English  mechanics  was  the  desire  for 
authoritative  teaching  in  English  history,  literature,  and  science  ; 
while  stirring  at  the  same  moment  in  the  universities  was  a  new 
interest,  at  once  scientific  and  sentimental,  in  the  lives  of  the 
working  classes.  The  new  educational  work  was  set  on  foot  in 
a  quiet,  business-like  way.  In  towns  and  parishes  associations 
were  formed,  affiliated,  let  us  notice,  with  existing  organizations 
wherever  it  was  possible.  Worldly  wisdom  was  shown  in  making 
use  of  prominent  men  as  honorary  members,  and  in  employing 
ardent  young  people  as  canvassers.  Subscription  shares  of  five 
dollars  were  taken,  while  course  tickets  and  single  tickets  were 
sold.  The  lectures  are  supposed  to  return  half  the  expense 
incurred ;  the  other  half  is  expected  to  come  from  local  philan- 
thropy. Local  philarUhropy  should  be  emphasized,  for  self-reliance 
in  the  community  is  as  desirable  as  in  the  indivdual.  An  associa- 
tion thus  formed  in  one  town  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  similar 
one  in  the  next  parish ;  these  centres  are  then  joined  into  one 
organization,  and  together  they  share  an  instructor.  By  this  time 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  are  ready  to  invite  a  lecturer  from 
the  university  to  address  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  mean  mvitation 
that  they  send  him.  If  he  is  a  teacher  with  professional  ambi- 
tions, he  has  a  wider  field  than  ever  before  for  devoloping  his 
resources.  He  may  gratify  a  less  selfish  ambition,  if  he  desires  to 
spread  sound  doctrine  in  his  special  department  of  learning ;  and 
finally,  if  he  is  in  the  current  of  the  new  philanthropy,  he  has 
a  satisfying  outlet  for  his  energy  and  good-will.  The  University 
Extension  system  has  for  its  unit  a  term's  work  of  twelve-lectures. 
*'  Many  towns,"  I  read,  "  have  multiplied  their  courses  until  they 
have  a  regular  curriculum  extending  through  three  years."  The 
continuity  of  the  work  in  England  is,  in  fact,  one  great  element  of 
its  strength.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  teacher.  A  printed  syllabus  of  each  lecture  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  student  workingmen,  and  proves  a  vast 
relief  to  the  *^  unbreathed  memories  "  of  these  "  hard-handed  men 
that  work  in  Athens."  The  syllabus  prevents  the  notes  taken  at 
lectui'es  from  being  mere  protoplasm ;  it  gives  them  an  organism. 
Eaeh  lecture  is  preceded  by  a  class,  which  lasts  an  hour,  and  in 
which  the  students   and   instructor  discuss  the  previous  lecture. 
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At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examination  is  held,  and  certificates 
are  given  to  successful  candidates. 

Such  is  the  plan.  Its  success  has  been  remarkable.  An  unmis- 
takable intellectual  awakening  has  taken  place  throughout  Eng- 
land. Courses  in  Political  Economy,  History,  Mining,  Geology, 
and  other  subjects  have  been  given  in  many  mining  centres.  The 
aggregate  attendance  in  one  session  was  about  fourteen  hundred, 
or  one  in  seventeen  of  the  entire  population.  "  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents," says  the  report,  "  walked  miles  along  bad  roads,  after  dark, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures." 
Within  ten  years  the  University  Extension  lectures  have  been 
attended  by  sixty  thousand  people. 

The  work  has  extended  into  Scotland,  and  in  Australia  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  has  established  a  similar  lecture  system.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  America.  In  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  and 
Brooklyn,  lectures  have  been  established  ;  while  "  Chautauqua  " 
has  lately  issued  a  pamphlet  which  proposes  very  nearly  what  the 
English  scheme  provides. 

When  we  consider  how  University  Extension  is  to  be  developed 
in  America,  the  different  conditions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
must  first  be  taken  into  account.  Our  geography  is,  at  the  out- 
set, against  us.  The  compactness  of  England  renders  the  mechani- 
cal difficulties  of  the  work  far  less  than  with  us.  Nevertheless, 
America  has  not  yet  allowed  distances  to  conquer  it  in  any  of  its 
undertakings. 

The  poverty  of  the  young  American  college  as  compared  with 
the  wealth  of  the  old  English  university  suggests  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. When  the  appeal  for  instructors  is  made,  the  reply  will 
undoubtedly  be,  that  college  professors  are  already  too  few  and 
hard-worked ;  that  they  should  spare  none  of  their  vitality  from 
the  legitimate  labor  of  the  college.  Nevertheless,  there  grew  up 
a  persistent  call  for  college  teaching  outside  of  college  walls,  the 
pressure  of  the  public  would  become  irresistible,  and  the  supply 
would  follow  the  demand.  If  the  scheme  is  to  succeed,  the  lec- 
turers must  be  supplied  with  all  due  formality  by  the  college. 
Beware  of  volunteer  instructors,  whose  hearts  are  swelling  with 
benevolence,  but  who  have  neither  gifts  nor  experience.  Some 
worldly  considerations  should  enter  into  the  scheme  to  give  it 
a  sound  basis.     University  Extension  should  plant  its  feet  upon 
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the  earth,  and  offer  fame  and  money  to  the  circuit  lecturer.  Its 
benefits  should  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  poor.  The  rich, 
who  are  able  to  pay  generously  for  the  best,  should  be  able  to 
command  the  services  of  accredited  and  distinguished  lecturers. 
Prof.  John  Fiske,  as  an  annual  parlor  lecturer  in  New  York,  is 
a  hopeful  variation  from  the  irresponsible  men  and  women  who 
go  about  expounding  the  mysteries  of  art,  science,  and  literature. 

Another  great  opportunity  for  University  Extension  lies  before 
us  in  the  use  of  the  college  in  summer  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  become  regular  students. 

There  are  two  classes  of  girls  for  whom  my  sympathies  are  en- 
listed :  the  girls  who  are  too  rich  to  go  to  college,  and  the  girls 
who  are  too  poor.  We  should  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
first  class  as  well  as  of  the  second ;  but  we  have  not  time  today 
to  consider  the  lot  of  girls  whose  wealth  has  created  for  them  hab- 
its, surroundings,  and  prejudices  that  are  an  almost  complete  bar- 
rier to  a  college  education. 

No  boy  or  girl  is  too  poor  to  go  to  college,  we  have  no  doubt 
declared  in  our  young  enthusiasm  ;  we  have  exultantly  maintained 
that  in  America,  at  least,  where  there 's  a  will  there  's  a  way. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  respectable  proverbs  in  which  lurks 
a  fallacy.  By  slow  experience  we  come  to  know  that  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  not  always  a  way.  Spite  of  the  friendly  and  gen- 
erous attitude  of  our  women's  colleges  toward  poor  students,  there 
are  countless  ambitious  girls  at  this  moment  to  whom  a  liberal 
education  is  as  unattainable  as  it  would  have  been  a  hundred 
years  ago.  How  can  we  help  such  a  girl  to  make  the  best  of  her 
lot  ?  Several  ways  have  been  suggested.  Let  us  hope  that  she 
has  access  to  a  good  town  library.  Let  us  suppose  that  through 
the  winter  there  are  given  in  her  village  two  or  three  courses  of 
lectures  under  the  University  Extension  system.  Then,  what  can 
be  done  for  her  in  summer,  the  time  of  her  greatest  leisure  ? 

For  three  months, —  for  a  quarter  of  the  round  year,  —  most  of 
our  college  buildings,  with  their  costly  equipments,  stand  idle. 
Is  not  this  fact  suggestive  to  a  thrifty  mind  ?  Several  possible 
uses  for  the  abandoned  college  occur  to  one.  Why  should  its  own 
graduates  bid  it  a  final  farewell  when  they  receive  their  degree  ? 
Why  should  there  not  remain  to  alumnae  in  perpetuum  the  priv- 
ilege of  spending  a  month  of  the  summer  within  the  college  pre- 
cincts, where  they  may  be  able  to  read  and  study  with  a  freedom 
that  they  could  not  command  during  the  academic  year  ? 
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But  a  more  important  use  for  our  colleges  in  summer  is  sug- 
gested by  the  plan  that  I  saw  successfully  carried  out  in  Oxford 
a  few  years  ago,  for  here  again  we  have  English  precedent. 
Gathered  in  the  ancient  university  town  was  a  large  number  of 
young  men,  —  "  elementary  schoolmasters,"  we  heard  them  called. 
They  corresponded  to  our  public  school  teachers,  who,  in  this 
country,  are  nearly  all  women.  An  Oxford  education,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  modern  times  as  costly  at  in  the  old  days  it  was  fru- 
gal. To  the  elementary  schoolmasters  it  is  unattainable ;  but 
what  Oxford  can  and  does  do  for  them  is  this :  it  gives  them  the 
use  of  college  rooms,  and  the  freedom  of  libraries  and  museums 
during  certain  weeks  of  the  summer.  You  remember  how  Charles 
Lamb  used  to  hover  about  Oxford  in  his  scanty  vacations,  where, 
he  says,  he  seems  to  "  inhale  learning  in  the  thick  of  their  books, 
here  in  the  heart  of  learning,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty 
Bodleian."  Very  likely,  the  best  thing  these  summer  visitors 
carry  away  with  them  is  that  "  inhaled  learning."  There  are  pro- 
vided, however,  regular  courses  of  lectures,  for  which  students 
pay  a  moderate  fee.  A  small  sum  for  board  covers  the  cost  of 
their  food.  The  scheme  is  not  a  charity ;  rather  a  wise  economy. 
The  plan  has,  since  that  time,  been  somewhat  modified,  and  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  summer  gathering  of  University  Extension 
pupils.  In  the  summer  of  1888,  nine  hundred  were  present.  In 
1889,  the  Oxford  colleges  for  women.  Lady  Margaret  Hall  and 
Somerville  Hall,  were  opened  to  women  University  Extension 
students.  With  all  respect  to  Chautauqua,  most  people  will 
acknowledge  that  the  experience  "  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  Bodleian  "  was  probably  richer  than  that  of  the  camp- 
meeting  in  the  woods ;  but  I  think  that  under  the  shadow  of  our 
own  Harvard  or  Yale  there  would  be  a  quality  in  the  air  that 
would  penetrate  much  farther  than  does  Chautauqua  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  those  who  gather  there.  Chautauqua,  excellent  as 
its  lecturers  may  be,  does  not  supply  a  close  enough  relation  with 
any  great  seat  of  learning  to  satisfy  the  ideal  of  University  Ex- 
tension. 

Any  American  who  saw  the  work  going  on  in  Oxford  must  have 
asked  himself  why  this  democratic  plan  had  not  been  adopted  in 
our  own  colleges.  He  would  bethink  him  of  the  Chautauqua 
gathering,  and  of  here  and  there  summer  courses  in  our  college 
towns,  but  he  would  find  nothing  that  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
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Oxford  scheme.  He  would  return  to  America  with  the  question 
haunting  him:  Why  are  not  Harvard  and  Yale,  Vassar  and 
Wellesley,  persuaded  to  do  for  young  Americans  what  Oxford  is 
doing  for  young  Englishmen  ? 

Many  diflSculties  are  at  once  suggested.  One  objection  always 
encountered  is  the  fact  that  the  summer  is  the  season  of  renova- 
tion of  college  buildings ;  the  whole  subject,  consequently, 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  house-cleaning.  But  have  we 
not  observed  that,  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  woman,  the 
terrors  of  house-cleaning  are  gradually  giving  way?  I  must 
believe  that  such  mechanical  obstacles  as  step-ladders  and  paint- 
pots  may  be  subdued  by  intellect. 

\jQt  the  experiment  be  tried  on  a  very  small  scale,  with  not 
more  than  twenty-five  students,  with  three  or  four  instructors, 
and  with  half  a  dozen  courses.  I  should  beware  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, —  at  least,  until  the  work  had  reached  a  highly  developed 
stage.  The  instruction  given  must  be  a  neat  bit  of  teaching, 
scholarly  and  workmanlike.  The  name  summer  school  is  unfor- 
tunate :  it  conveys  a  relaxing,  enervating  suggestion,  and  an 
intellectual  dolce  far  niente  is  not  what  we  are  aiming  to  provide. 
The  session  of  such  a  school  should  last  not  more  than  four  weeks, 
and  the  expense  for  each  student  should  not  exceed  five  dollars 
a  week. 

It  may  be  a  little  premature  to  count  the  benefit  to  the  college 
that  enters  upon  such  a  work.  I  know  of  nothing,  however,  that 
Vassar,  Smith,  or  Wellesley  could  undertake  that  would  so  warm 
the  hearts  of  the  community  towards  the  college.  Not  only 
increase  of  students,  but  increase  of  moral  power,  a  deeper  hold 
upon  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people,  is  to  be  looked  for 
as  a  result  of  University  Extension. 

*'  We  boast,"  says  Thoreau,  "  that  we  belong  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  are  making  the  most  rapid  strides  of  any  nation. 
But  consider  how  little  this  village  does  for  its  own  culture.  .  . 
We  have  a  comparatively  decent  system  of  public  schools,  schools 
for  infants  only,  but,  excepting  the  half-starved  Lyceum  in  the 
winter,  and,  latterly,  the  puny  beginning  of  a  library,  no  school 
for  ourselves.  We  spend  more  on  almost  any  article  of  bodily 
aliment  than  on  our  mental  aliment.  It  is  time  that  we  had 
uncommon  schools,  that  we  did  not  leave  off  our  education  when 
we  begin  to  be  men  and  women.     It  is  time  that  villages  were 
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universities.  ...  In  this  country,  the  village  should,  in  some 
respects,  take  the  place  of  the  nobleman  of  Europe.  It  should  be 
the  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  rich  enough.  It  wants  only 
the  magnanimity  and  refinement."  When  the  village  desires  thus 
to  provide  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of  its  men  and  women,  be 
sure  the  colleges  will  be  ready  to  respond.  It  should  be  the  part 
of  our  educated  men  and  women  to  stimulate  the  demand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  intercede  for  the  supply.  They  stand  the 
medium  between  the  college  and  the  community.  Prof.  Herbert 
B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  kindly  given  me 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  University  Extension,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  letter,  he  says  :  — 

"  My  fii-st  and  last  word  is  to  urge  local  organization  for  higher 
educational  purposes.  One  energetic  young  woman  in  a  commu- 
nity is  quite  enough  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Graduates 
of  colleges  who  go  home  to  quiet  neighborhoods  can  quicken  them 
to  new  life  by  organizing  local  intelligence  and  stimulating  to 
higher  efforts.  Not  only  lectures  but  libraries  and  institutes  will 
grow  out  of  such  beginnings." 

It  is  our  privilege  to  live  at  a  time  when  "  the  energy  of  human 
fellowship  "  has  seized  upon  the  world,  and  if  we  live  out  our 
threescore  years  and  ten,  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  watch  and 
take  part  in  the  most  interesting  development  of  society  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  We  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  say  more 
truly  than  did  the  young  enthusiasts  of  the  French  Revolution 
a  hundred  years  ago :  — 

^^  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven !  *' 


"Educate  towards  a  knowledge  of  truth,  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, a  habit  of  doing  the  good,  because  only  through  these  forms 
can  the  self-activity  continue  to  develop  progressively  in  this 
universe."  —  TF.  T.  ffarris. 
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STUDY  OF   GREECE. 

BY  MAUD  BURNSIDE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Lesson  II. 
A. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

1.  The  name  of  Greece. 

2.  Periods  of  its  History, 
a.     Homeric,  Heroic  or  Legendary  Period. 

Hercules. 
6.     Its  heroes,    i  Minos. 

Theseus. 

B. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

1.     Name  of  Greece. 

The  people  of  the  country  we  are  studying  called  themselves, 
not  by.  the  name  Greeks ;  but  Hellenes^  and  their  land  Hellas,  — 
names  dear  to  every  soul  among  them.  Nor  did  they  possess 
these  names  in  very  early  times.  Their  great  poet,  Homer,  who 
wrote,  after  the  Trojan  war,  calls  them  Achaians,  Argives,  and 
Danaans,  according  to  the  states  they  represented.  [Here  use 
map.] 

It  is  to  the  Romans  we  owe  the  names  Greeks  and  Greece,  these 
being  local  terms,  used  by  some  rude  tribes  in  Epirus.  Hence  the 
name,  by  which  we  know  these  classical  people,  was  a  simple  nick- 
name given  by  their  Roman  conquerors. 

2.     Periods  of  Greek  History. 

(jol)  Before  considering  the  periods  directly,  let  us  call  atten- 
tion to  these  facts :  — 

1.  Short  life  of  Greece. 

2.  Marvellous  activity. 

3.  Undying  influence. 

(J)  About  the  year  1,000  (?)  B.C.,  this  little  country  began 
to  lift  its  voice  and  utter  praises  of  its  mighty  heroes  and  their 
deeds. 
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Not  much  more  than  two  centuries  later,  authentic  history 
begins.  From  that  time  [776  B.  C],  we  are  to  follow  the  giant 
actions  of  this  tiny  power.  [For  Greece  is  only  three  times  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  including  many,  many  isles,  at  that.]  Its 
complete  life  had  been  acted  out,  and  its  whole  energies  trans- 
ferred to  its  western  neighbor,  Rome,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

((?)  The  shell  which  holds  together  these  historical  facts,  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  closely  packed  meat,  whicli,  separated  by 
a  fine  dissecting  needle  leaves  for  our  inspection  seven  distinct 
pieces,  which  we  can  give  to  pupils  thus  :  — 

I.     Homeric,  Heroic  or  Legendary  Period,  1,000  (?)  to 

776  B.  C. 
n.     Colonizing  or  Formative  Period,  776  —  500  B.  C. 
in.     Struggle  with  the  Persians,  500  —  479  B.  C. 
IV.     Athenian  Leadership,  479  —  431  B.  C. 
V.     Peloponnesian  War,  431  —404  B.  C. 
VI.     Spartan,  Theban,    Macedonian    Leaderships,  404  — 

338  B.  C. 
VII.     Macedonian  Conquest,  338  B.  C. 

2  —  A.     Legendary  Period. 

(1.)  First  give  pupils  the  idea  that  the  Greeks  believed  not  in 
one  (7od,  but  in  numerous  gods.  How  did  they  get  these  ideas  ? 
From  nature ;  e.  g.,  when  the  simple  people  of  early  times  saw 
the  sun  rise  and  shed  his  light  on  the  earth,  they  said  he  was 
a  glorious  god.  At  evening  he  rode  down  to  the  west  (region  of 
darkness),  and  was  then  overcome  by  the  god  of  darkness.  All 
night  he  struggled,  and  at  dawn  rose  triumphant  and  slied  his 
light  on  the  childi^en  of  men.  Thus  arose  the. myth  of  the  god 
of  light,  and  the  god  of  darkness:  so  they  deified  all  nature. 

(2.)  Greeks  believed  that  in  early  times  the  gods  dwelt  on 
earth,  next,  their  descendants,  the  Heroes^  inhabited  the  globe. 
It  is  with  the  deeds  of  these  heroes  that  the  "  Legendary  Period  " 
has  to  deal. 

(1)  Most  important  heroes  —  Hercules,  Minos,  Theseus. 

(2)  Most    important   events  —  Argonautic   expedition  ; 

Trojan  war. 

It  is  with  the  first  of  these  this  paper  will  be  occupied. 
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HERCULES. 

1.  Parentaf/e. 

Hercules  was  the  great  hero  of  Greece.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
king  of  the  gods  (Jupiter),  and  Alcmena. 

This  child,  the  favored  of  his  father,  was  much  hated  by  the 
*'  queen  of  the  gods  "  (Juno).  The  fates  decreed  another  life  for 
Hercules,  than  that  designed  by  his  father. 

One  day  before  the  birth  of  this  hero,  Jupiter  declared,  that  in 
tlie  line  of  Perseus,  there  would  be  born  a  child,  who  should  be 
ruler  over  many  cities,  such  as  stern  Sparta,  brave  Argos  and 
Mycenae.  Now  at  the  time  prophesied,  not  Herculus,  but 
another  grandson  of  Perseus  was  born,  so  to  the  great  joy  of  Juno, 
this  latter,  named  Erystheus,  became  the  ruler,  and  the  little  Her- 
cules was  placed  under  rigid  subjection.  What  the  Fates  robbed 
him  of,  Nature  more  than  supplied :  for  so  great  was  his  strength, 
that  while  only  ten  months  old,  the  precocious  baby  destroyed  two 
serpents,  sent  by  Juno  to  strangle  him. 

2.  JEarli/  Life. 

He  was  brought  up  by  one  Chiron,  chief  among  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  a  race  of  monsters,  having  bodies  of  horses,  with  heads 
and  human  trunks  resting  on  their  shoulders. 

Now  the  mighty  opponent  Erystheus,  by  the  wiles  of  Juno, 
imposed  upon  Hercules,  twelve  great  labors,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  made  him  a  world-wide  hero ;  since  by  them  he  overcame 
all  physical  strength  and  acquired  wealth  and  power.  Jupiter 
had  his  plans,  too,  and  declared  that  if  his  son  accomplished  these 
labors  after  death  he  should  become  a  god. 

3.     Labors, 

(1.)  Erystheus  seeing  Hercules  striding  through  a  wood,  with 
a  club  and  skin  of  a  lion,  which  he  had  killed,  bade  him  destroy 
the  invulnerable  Nemean  lion.     This  Hercules  did. 

(2.)  Next,  the  enemy  ordered  him  to  slay  the  nine-headed 
Hydra,  which  dwelt  in  the  Lernean  swamp.  Just  as  he  struck  off 
one  head,  two  sprang  up  in  its  place.  Finally,  Hercules  called 
a  friend  to  burn  the  necks  as  he  beheaded  them.  Thus  was  the 
second  labor  accomplished. 

(3.)  Thirdly,  he  was  to  catch  the  Arcadian  stag,  sacred  to 
Diana.     This  he  did,  after  one  year V  hunting. 
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(4.)  Now  again  he  was  sent  to  a  swamp  to  catch  a  wild  boar^ 
on  Mount  Erymanthus.  This  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  by 
throwing  out  a  net. 

(5.)  The  disgusted  Erystheus  now  became  intent  on  killing 
his  rival,  so  he  sent  him  to  clean  the  filthy  stables  of  Augeas. 
Hercules  made  a  bargain  to  take,  for  liis  trouble,  one-tenth  of  the 
king's  cattle.  Augeas  agreed,  but  was  much  dismayed  when  he 
beheld  his  stables  cleansed  by  having  water  of  two  rivers  sent 
through  them. 

(6.)  The  angry  Erystheus  now  sent  him  to  bring  away  the 
mad  white  bull  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete.  This  beast  Hercules 
brought  home  and  let  loose  in  Greece. 

(7.)  Again,  Hercules  was  sent  to  rid  some  woods  of  brazen- 
beaked  and  clawed  birds,  which  had  arrows  for  feathers.  Poisoned 
arrows,  loaned  by  Pallas,  brought  these  enemies  low. 

(8.)  Next,  the  wild  mares  of  the  Thracian  Diomedes,  were 
captured  by  Hercules. 

(9.)  Now,  it  happened,  that  the  daughter  of  Erystheus  wanted 
the  girdle,  given  by  the  god  Mars  to  Hippolyta,  the  fierce  queen 
of  the  Amazons.  [Explain  who  they  were.]  Hercules  so 
charmed  the  queen  that  this  was  ii  comparatively  easy  task. 

(10.)  Next  we  find  the  cruel  Erystheus  has  sent  our  hero  to 
the  unknown  regions  in  the  west,  to  the  abode  of  the  evening  star, 
io  bring  away  the  purple  oxen  which  were  ever  grazing  there, 
guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog  and  a  three-headed  man.  Old  Ocean 
received  him  roughly,  and  the  sun-god  burned  him  ;  so  the  angry 
Hercules  shot  his  arrows  fearlessly  at  Helios  (sun-god),  and 
received,  not  punishment,  but  as  a  gift,  a  golden  bowl,  in  which 
to  sail,  and  in  this  he  carried  off  the  wondrous  beasts,  erecting  at 
Gibralter,  as  he  passed,  two  pillars,  the  mountains  Calpe  and 
Abyla. 

(11.)  Next,  he  wijnt  to  get  the  golden  apples  from  the  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas.  The  last  named  said  to  Hercules,  "  Hold  the  skies 
till  I  get  them."  Hercules  did  this.  Atlas  returning,  declared 
he  would  take  the  fruit  away  himself.  The  cunning  Hercules 
asked  for  a  pad  for  his  head ;  while  Atlas  was  putting  it  on,  he 
picked  up  the  apples  and  ran  away. 

(12.)  Lastly,  led  by  Mercury  and  Pallas,  he  went  to  the  lower 
regions  of  Pluto,  and  brought  up  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus, 
from  whose  mouth  fell  foam  which  produced  the  poison  hellebore. 
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Death. 

Our  hero  was  transported  from  the  earth  in  a  cloud,  and  placed 
among  the  gods. 

MINOS  AND  THESEUS. 

The  stories  of  these  two  heroes  are  so  closely  interwoven,  that 
for  sake  of  brevity  we  will  combine  them  here. 

Minos  was  the*  very  powerful  king  of  Crete.  [  Locate  on  map.] 
He  made  laws  which  were  borrowed  after  by  people  of  several 
nations. 

His  son  Androgens,  won  a  prize  of  honor  at  an  Athenian  feast. 
Some  jealous  Greeks  waylaid  and  murdered  him.  For  which 
crime  Minos  imposed  upon  them  this  fearful  punishment ;  — 
every  nine  years  Athens  was  to  send  seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens,  to  be  devoured  by  a  monster,  the  Minotaur  [explain],  in 
the  labyrinth  [explain].  The  third  tribute  time  had  come  when 
a  hero  appeared,  who  overcame  the  Minotaur.  This  hero  was 
The%eu%y  son  of  ^geus,  king  of  Athens.  [Note  scattered  condi- 
tion of  Athens.] 

(a.)     Early  Life. 

Theseus  lived  in  the  country  with  his  mother,  ^thra.  When 
his  father  went  away  to  Athens,  he  put  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
sword  under  a  stone,  saying  that,  —  when  Theseus  came  of  age, 
he  should  come  secretly  to  the  capital,  bearing  these  tokens, 
Theseus  having  grown  to  manhood  rolled  away  the  stone,  taking 
the  shoes  and  sword,  started  to  Athens  by  the  most  dangerous 
route,  —  by  land. 

(b.)     Adventures. 

His  adventures  were  numerous  and  failed  not  to  thrill  the  heart 
of  every  Athenian  boy  through  all  the  periods  of  Greek  life.  You 
will  find  it  recounted  in  "  Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls,'* 
that  Theseus  first  encountered  the  club-bearer,  and  after  slaying 
him,  bore  away  his  club,  which  served  ever  after  as  a  weapon.  At 
another  time  he  encountered  one  Sciron,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
make  travellers  wash  his  feet  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  When 
each  one  had  finished  this  humiliating  task,  he  was  kicked  off  the 
edge  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  Now  Theseus  destroyed  each 
tormenter  as  the  latter  habitually  destroyed  his  victims ;  so  Sci- 
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ron's  fate  is  plaiu.  After  clearing  the  land  of  all  such  personages, 
our  hero  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  joy  by 
-^geus,  who  straightway  made  his   son  known  to  the  Athenians. 

(c.)     Name, 

Here  note,  Theseus  is  said  to  be  from  a  Greek  word,  to  acknowl- 
€dge  [Thesthai].  Others  claim  Theseus  is  from  Thesis^  meaning, 
to  put^  referring  to  putting  of  tokens  under  stone. 

(d.)     Adventures  with  the  Minotaur. 

As  the  tribute  time  was  drawing  near,  Theseus  declared  his 
intentions  of  departing  to  Crete,  to  destroy  the  monster  in  the, 
labyrinth. 

jEgeus  parted  with  him  sorrowfully,  and  giving  him  a  white 
flag,  told  him  to  raise  it^  instead  of  the  black  one,  —  if  he  returned. 
Now,  as  the  procession  of  Greeks  were  led  through  the  Cretan 
streets,  near  the  king's  palace,  his  daughter  Ariadne  stood,  looking 
on.  Immediately  that  she  set  eyes  on  the  hero,  Theseus,  she 
■determined  to  save  him  ;  so  next  day,  going  to  the  prison,  where 
they  were  in  keeping,  she  gave  to  Theseus  a  clue  to  get  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  a  sword  with  which  to  kill  the  Minotaur.  At 
noon  the  monster  came  bellowing  upon  them,  but  straightway 
Theseus  slew  him.  Next  day  the  joyful  Greeks  sailed  homeward. 
When  old  ^geus  heard  that  Theseus  was  coming  home,  he  sat 
upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea  ;  but  when  he  spied  the  ship,  lo ! 
it  had  a  black  flag ;  as  the  sailoi*s  had  forgotten  his  commands. 
The  grief-stricken  father  fell  into  the  sea,  afterward  called  the 
j^ean  Sea. 

(e.)     Theseus  as  a  Ruler. 

Theseus  could  now  have  been  king,  but  instead,  he  gathered  all 
the  people  of  Attica  within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  founded 
;a  commonwealth  ;  and  divided  the  people  into  classes  :  — 

1.  Nobles. 

2.  Husbandmen. 

3.  Artizans. 

This  founder  of  Athens  instituted  many  wise  provisions.  His 
love  of  glory  led  him  to  fight  the  Amazons,,  from  one  victory  he 
went  forth  to  another,  until  finally  his  people,  being  dissatisfied. 
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refused  to  obey  him.  Then  he  went  away. to  live  with  King  Scy- 
ros,  who,  tradition  says,  threw  him  off  a  rock  into  the  sea.  Many 
years  after,  his  bones  were  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Athens^ 
amid  much  pomp. 

MEANS   OF  PRESENTATION. 

(1.)     Have  large  map  of  Greece. 

(2.)     Pupils  bring  in  drawings  of  Greece. 

(3.)     Locate  each  state,  city,  and  island  mentioned  in  lesson. 

(4.)     Teacher,  mention  states,  have  pupils  locate  orally,  from 
memory. 

(5.)     Present  pictures  of  Temple  of  Hercules. 

(6.)     Present  drawing  of  a  labyrinth. 

(7.)     Have  assigned  portions  read  by  pupils,  from  "  Plutarch's 
Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  on  Theseus. 

(8.)     Give  few  points  on  pronunciation  of  Greek  names.     In- 
»i»t  upon  correct  pronunciation^ 

(9.)     Show  views  of  scenery. 
(10.)     Get  pupils  to  look  for  such  views. 

(11.)     Recommend  to  pupils,  books  relating  to  lesson,  stating 
passages  referring  to  topic  of  the  day. 

LIST   SUGGESTED   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THIS   LESSON. 

(1.)  Age  of  Fable,  by  Bulfinch. 

(2.)  Greek  Heroes,  by  C.  Kingsley. 

(3.)  Story  of  Greece,  by  Harrison. 

(4.)  Stories  from  Greek  History,  by  Cox. 

(5.)  "  Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls." 

(6.)  Miss  Yonge's  History  of  Greece. 

TOPICAL    OUTLINE. 

/.     Name. 

First,  people  called  themselves  by  local  names,  such  as  Argives> 
Danaans,  etc. 

Finally,  called  themselves  Hellenes,  and  their  land,  Hellas. 
Romans  called  them  Greeks^  and  their  land  Greece. 
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If*     Periods  of  History, 

I.  Homeric,  Heroic,  Legendary  Period,  1,000  (?)  to  776  B.  C. 

II.  Colonizing,  Formative  "  776       to  500    " 

HI.  Struggle  with  Persians  "  500       to  479    " 

IV.  Athenian  Leadership  "  479       to  431   " 

V.  Peloponnesian  War  "  431       to  404  " 

VI.  Spartan,  Theban,  Macedonian  Leaderahips  Period,  404 

to  338  B.  C. 

VII.  Macedonian  Conquest  Period,  338  B.  C. 

III.     Legendary  Age, 

a.     Its   Heroes.  —  Hercules,    Minos,    Theseus.      Among   most 
important. 
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HISTORICAL. 

MY  topic  is  the  wonderful  progress  of  education  in  France 
during  the  last  century.  I  believe  that  this  educational 
revival,  which  must  be  attended  by  the  development  of  the  national 
powers  in  every  direction,  proves  that  our  national  vitality  is  un- 
impaired in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  suffered. 

When  we  say  that  the  great  work  of  public  instruction  in 
France  began  a  century  ago,  we  do  not  mean  that  before  that 
time  nothing  had  been  done.  We  must  not  forget  Montaigne,  the 
Jans^nistes,  F^nelon,  and  his  bold  theories  about  the  education  of 
the  poor,  as  they  are  urged  in  the  "  TSUmaque ";  Rollin  and  his 
admirable  "  TraitS  des  Etudes  " ;  Rousseau  and  the  ^'-Emile  ";  Did- 
erot and  many  others  who  desired  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people.  We  only  say  that  the  working  out  of  a  complete  national 
system  of  education  belongs  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  of  that  time  is  the  care  that  its  leaders 
took  to  understand  instruction  and  education  as  two  things  which 
could  not  be  separated ;  Condorcet  and  Lakanal,  whose  plans  were 
successfully  carHed  on,  always  joined  them  together.      But  what 
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is  not  enough  remembered  is  the  creation  of  our  national  schools 
in  1792;  scientific  books  were  needed  everywhere,  so  the  gov- 
ernment appealed  to  all  educated  men  asking  them  to  write  about 
their  specialty  and  their  experience.  AH  these  manuscripts 
were  received  by  a  special  department  of  the  Minister^  de  F In- 
struction Pvhlique^  all  condensed  in  one  by  the  savants  of  that 
time.  So  then,  the  first  books  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  were  the  collective  work  of  the  fathers  and  eldest  brothers 
of  the  scholars  of  that  time. 

But  we  know  also  that  Napoleon  the  first,  who  thought  only  of 
war,  cared  little  for  the  schools  and  the  universities,  except  the 
Ecole  polytechnique  ;  yet  by  the  law  of  1802,  and,  later  on,  by  those 
of  1806,  and  1811,  he  revised  the  curriculum  of  all  establishments 
of  superior  instruction,  but  he  decreed  that  only  unmarried  men 
should  be  appointed  as  head  masters,  and  by  the  application  of 
that  law  the  management  of  faculties  and  universities  was 
intrusted  to  the  clergy.  The  first  empire  did  nothing  for  pri- 
mary education ;  the  emperor  did  not  think  it  of  suflScient  im- 
portance. At  the  restoration  there  was  granted  a  credit  of  $10,000 
per  annum  to  the  primary  schools ;  but  these  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bishops  or  the  civil  authorities,  according 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  politics. 

The  year  1833  was  a  memorable  one  for  public  instruction  in 
France,  thanks  to  Monsieur  Guizot.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
realize  how  ignorant  were  the  schoolmasters  of  that  time.  Many 
of  them  were  not  even  able  to  read,  and,  in  the  poor  districts, 
there  was  only  one  school  for  fifteen  or  twenty  villages.  The 
school-master  was  very  often  a  simple  tavern-keeper  or  a  cobbler, 
who  was  bound  to  ring  the  church-bell  on  Sunday,  and  to  sing  the 
religious  offices  whenever  the  vicar  desired. 

The  protestant  Guizot  endeavored  to  reform  all  these  things ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  this  work,  he  did  much  good,  but  he  was 
not  right  when  he  insisted  on  the  union  of  the  Ecoles  SupSrieures 
with  the  colleges  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  law  of  1850  concerning  public  instruction  was  a  public 
disaster  for  France.  The  war  of  1870  stopped  for  a  while  all 
progress. 

In  1872,  after  the  dreadful  disaster  of  the  war,  Monsieur  Thiers 
President  of  the  Oouvemement  de  la  DSfense  Nationale  and  Mon, 
sieur  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  felt  that  what 
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was  most  important  for  the  nation  was  a  new  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  they  set  themselves  the  task  of  determining  the 
basis  on  which  this  new  system  was  to  be  established. 

In  September,  1882,  Monsieur  Jules  Simon  issued  a  memorable 
circular  calling  the  attention  of  all  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  thought  to  some  proposed  plans.  He  did  not  long  remain  in 
power  but  in  his  retirement,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled :  "  RSforme 
de  V  Enseignement  Second  aire,''''  Monsieur  Br^al  who  was  com- 
missioned to  visit  the  schools  of  Germany,  soon  after  published 
j^nother  book  which  aroused  new  enthusiasm  in  France.  In  the 
light  of  this  work  we  could  see  how  far  we  had  failed,  and  we  felt 
the  necessity  of  working  more  earnestly  and  more  efficiently. 
From  that  day  a  complete  educational  reform  was  decided  on. 

In  1872  we  had  at  the  Ministers  de  V Instruction  Publique  three 
distinguished  men  :  Monsieur  Dumont  for  the  Enseignement  Su- 
pSrieur^  one  from  whom  we  hoped  much  and  whose  early  death  we 
had  to  mourn  in  1884;  Monsieur  Zdvort  for  the  Enseignement 
Secondaire^  who  also  died  ere  the  good  seed  which  he  had  sown 
had  sprung  up  and  borne  fruit  (1887) ;  and  Monsieur  Buisson  to 
whose  wisdom,  zeal,  and  energy  we  owe  most  of  the  work  of  the 
Enseignement  Primaire, 

At  their  side,  of  maturer  years  than  they,  stood  Monsieur 
Gr^ard,  Recteur  de  VAcadSniie  de  Paris^  a  very  distinguished  edu- 
cationist, who  has  devoted  all  his  life  to  the  study  of  educational 
questions.  These  four  men  were  the  first  champions  in  the  great 
war  against  ignorance. 

All  the  educationists  of  the  first  French  Revolution  had  insisted 
on  the  solidarity  of  the  three  orders  of  education ;  maintaining 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  one  from  another,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  close  correspondence  between  them.  This 
principle  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system  of  French  national 
instruction. 

Having  established  this  principle,  the  four  leadera  called  upon 
all  classes  of  teachers  to  work  with  them,  and  professprs  who  had 
devoted  their  life  to  the  promotion  of  superior  instruction 
brought  their  experience  and  their  powers  of  organization  to  bear 
upon  schools  for  all  classes,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest. 

Monsieur  Grdard  himself,  the  great  master  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  did  not  disdain  to  write  about  the  teaching  of  young  child- 
ren, and  his  work  is  second  to  none. 
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These  able  men  had  to  work  without  hope  of  reward,  for  France 
had  just  met  with  disasters  and  losses  which  had  impoverished 
the  state.  They  appealed,  and  not  in  vain  to  experienced  teachers 
and  ministers.  Among  the  first  we  must  name  Monsieur  P^caut, 
who  organized  the  Ecole  Normale  cTInstitutrices  de  Fonteriay-aux- 
Roses  ;  Monsieur  Jacoulet,  who  did  the  same  work  for  men  at  St, 
Cloud ;  M.  M.  Br^al,  Beaussire,  Compayr^,  Croiset,  and  Pigeon- 
neau,  joined  them  very  soon ;  M.  M.  Marion,  St.  Marc  Girardin. 
Gabriel  Compayr^,  Espinas,  Churot,  all  gave  themselves  to  the 
great  work  and  formed  what  they  called  the  Apostolat  PSdagog- 
ique^  and  worked  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

But  to  reform  and  to  reconstruct  a  system  of  instruction  is  not 
a  small  task.  It  is  not  easy  to  change  at  once  the  old  methods, 
to  give  a  new  spirit  to  the  masters,  to  teach  those  who  think  that 
what  had  been  sufficient  for  them  need  not  be  altered  and  is 
sufficient  forever. 

However,  we  must  say  that  as  soon  as  the  French  teachers 
heard  of  the  great  changes  which  were  about  to  take  place,  they 
were  all  anxious  to  rise  to  the  demands  made  on  them,  and  were 
eager  for  advice  and  help.  Lectures  on  pedagogy  and  psychology 
were  given  to  them  by  the  highest  professors  of  philosophy,  and 
these  lessons  were  so  much  appreciated  that  the  attention  of  the 
University  of  France  was  called  to  the  necessity  for  creating  at 
the  Sorbonne  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  pedagogy.  Eleven 
hundred  masters  and  mistresses  attended  them  the  first  year  that 
they  were  inaugurated ;  from  that  time  till  now  their  number  has 
always  been  increasing.  Now  we  have  at  the  Sorbonne  a  Chair e 
Moffistrale  and  Conferences  for  the  training  of  masters  and  pro- 
fessors ;  and  the  faculties  at  Lyons^  Bordeaux^  Nancy ^  and  MonU 
pellier  have  followed  the  example  given  at  the  Sorbonne^  Paris. 

The  AcadSmie  de  MSdecine  has  added  to  the  curriculum  a  set  of 
lectures  on  the  hygienic  treatment  of  children's  diseases ;  Monsieur 
Henri-St.  Claire-Deville  has  called  the  attention  of  all  the  principals 
of  schools  and  colleges  to  the  dangers  of  the  system  of  Internat. 
The  Ligue  Nationale  de  V Education  Physique  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote healthy  games  and  exercises,  and  to  make  these  an  integral 
part  of  education ;  and,  at  last,  even  the  Revue  de  Vhypnotisme 
has  in  all  its  numbers  a  special  article  regarding  the  treatment 
of  children  deficient  in  a  moral  sense. 
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In  1878,  the  MusSe  PSdagogique  was  founded ;  in  1882,  began 
the  publication  of  the  Revue  PSdagogiqae  and  the  Revue  Interna' 
tionale  de  V EuBeignement,  Four  large  volumes  of  the  Dictiannaire 
de  PSdagogie^  each  containing  about  3,000  closely  printed  pages, 
have  also  come  out  under  the  editorship  of  Monsieur  Buisson,  all 
the  work  of  zealous  teachers  and  educationists. 

In  1879  normal  schools  were  opened.  Then,  in  1880  primary 
schools,  and  in  1882  we  may  say  that  the  Ucoles  Matemelles  and 
the  Ecoles  EnfantineB  were  created,  so  different  are  they  from  the 
infant  schools  or  the  Salle»  d^Asile ;  in  1883  a  new  examination 
was  established  for  the  Professorat  and  the  Direction  des  Ecoles 
Nomiales^  as  well  as  for  the  inspectors  of  primary  instruction ; 
and  in  July,  1889,  the  law  about  public  and  private  teaching  was 
promulgated,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever 
been  passed  by  the  Republic. 

PRESENT    CONDITIONS. 

The  Enseignement  SupSrieur  has  not  acquired  so  complete  a 
transformation  as  the  Eriseignem^nts  Secondaire  and  Primaire, 

Monsieur  Duruy  in  his  reforms  of  1868,  had  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion for  higher  education. 

We  must  first  mention  the  foundation  of  the  Ecoles  des  Hautes 
Etudes^  with  which  the  name  of  Monsieur  Duruy  will  always  be 
associated.  Twenty  years  ago  our  faculties  were  deficient  in 
many  ways,  and  important  reforms  were  needed.  Monsieur  Duruy 
created  the  Ecole  Nomiale  SupSrieure  in  connection  with  the  fac- 
ulties of  Paris.  Since  that  time  Monsieur  Waddington  has 
founded  many  Bourses  de  Licence  and  of  AgrSgation.  He  tried 
also  to  unite  in  one  all  the  scientific  societies.  This  desideration 
is  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  realized. 

Monsieur  Albert  Dumont,  in  1870,  endeavored  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  plans  of  Monsieur  Duruy.  He  joined  to  every  faculty  an 
annex,  which  was  intended  to  give  new  life  to  every  university ; 
thus  the  students  could  be  divided  into  two  classes :  on  the  one 
hand  students  who  came  only  for  the  sake  of  culture  and  wanted  to 
acquire  the  highest  excellence  possible ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  those  who  wanted  to  pursue  experimentally  original 
investigations.  Colleges  were  created  for  this  purpose,  and  these 
now  furnish  to  France  the  Slite  of  her  professors. 

A  few  students  who  give  proof  of  real  talents,  although  not 
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inclined  to  teaching  are  left  free  to  pursue  their  scientific  and  lit- 
erary studies.  These  reforms  in  our  universities  have  given  us  a 
body  of  highly  educated  professors  who  are  devoted  to  their  duties. 
In  order  to  help  poor  but  clever  young  men,  scholarships  were 
offered  and  these  were  numerous.  Some  professors  proposed  to 
suppress  the  Couvb  Publics^  saying  that  many  of  those  who 
attended  did  not  work  seriously  ;  but  such  a  restriction  would  not 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  university  and  it  was  decided  that  too 
sets  of  lectures  should  be  given,  one  for  those  who  work  in  order 
to  get  high  degrees,  or  a  certificate.  These  were  named  the 
Cours  FermSs  in  opposition  to  the  Cours  Publics  in  which  no 
questions  are  asked  and  no  exercises  required  of  the  audience. 

The  Cours  CompUmentaires  are  coui*ses  of  lectures  given  by 
young  doctors  who  want  to  obtain  a  professional  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity. These  young  professors  correspond  to  the  Privat-Docent 
of  Germany ;  young  teachera  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing their  efficiency  and  acquiring  practice  in  teaching. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  bring  the  faculties  of  the  same  academ- 
ic district  into  organic  relation  with  each  other.  The  decrees 
of  the  25th  of  July  and  of  the  28th  of  December,  1885,  have 
settled  this  question.  The  faculties  have  their  own  revenue,  they 
can  accept  any  donations  and  legacies,  they  manage  their  income 
and  invest  in  any  stocks  they  like,  but  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur  for  all  disciplinary  questions.  In 
€ach  faculty  the  Conseil  des  Professeurs  is  all-powerful. 

Our  universities  are  not  as  autonomous  as  those  of  England,  nor 
as  dependent  on  the  State  as  those  of  Germany,  but  they  may  be 
said  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  them. 

Belonging  to  the  Enseignement  SupSrieur  there  is  also  the  Ecole 

libre   des  Sciences  Politiqu^s^  created  by  Monsieur  Boutmy,  and 

the  JEcole  Alsacienne^  at  the  head  of  which  is  Monsieur  Rieder ;  and 

also  the  Hcole  Monge^  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Godard. 

All  the  faculties  and  Cours  FermSs  and  Cours  CompUmentaires  are 

opened  to  both  sexes. 

The  Enseignement  Secondaire  is  intended  for  the  education  of 
the  baurgeoisie  ;  that  is  to  say  of  the  rich  people  who  can  give  to 
their  children  a  complete  and  liberal  education.  This  JEnseigne- 
menfy  by  the  institution  of  numerous  scholarships,  is  opened  to 
every  intelligent  child  who  wishes  to  work ;  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  can  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  secondary  instruction. 
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The  curriculum  of  the  Enseignement  Secondaire  ought  to  be  a 
wide  one,  because  it  should  embrace  general  culture,  and  in  as 
large  a  country  as  France,  it  must  supply  all  the  wants  of  an 
enlightened  population. 

The  training  of  the  judgment  is  certainly  the  first  thing  that 
we  must  aim  at.  Our  present  state  of  civilization  requires  the 
learning  of  a  great  number  of  things,  and  that  such  knowledge 
could  be  as  thorough  as  possible.  So  then,  the  teaching  of  the 
middle  classes  requires  a  very  wide  curriculum,  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  modern  society.  Boys  and  girls  have  nearly  the  same 
curriculum.  Both  receive  their  intellectual  training  through  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  or  they  get  it  by  learning  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  is  the  best  discipline  for  the  intellect.  In  France, 
before  the  great  revival  of  1871,  languages  were  not  much  thought 
of ;  now  there  is  a  change,  for  no  degree,  no  diploma  can  be  ob- 
tained without  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language. 
The  great  reform  which  took  place  in  1880  in  the  LycSeB  and 
Colleges  for  boys  and  girls  was  certainly  not  a  complete  one  ;  but 
there  was  a  great  advance.  In  1884  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum was  made  more  complete ;  specialists  were  called  to  teach  in 
every  school ;  the  same  teacher  was  not  expected  to  undertake 
the  whole  programme.  The  schools  endeavored  to  meet  the 
varied  wants  of  those  who  were  designed  for  different  careers ; 
the  programmes  were  extended  in  various  directions;  the  pro- 
fessors were  better  fitted  for  their  task ;  games  and  outdoor  exer- 
cises were  provided  for  pupils  as  physical  education  was  more 
thought  of. 

In  1886  a  division  took  place  in  secondary  instruction ;  the 
teaching  in  colleges  became  more  practical,  more  mathematical. 
Many  wanted  to  change  the  name  of  Enaeignement  Secondaire 
Special  into  that  one  of  Enseignenient  Clasaique  Francaia. 

The  Conseil  SupSrieur  did  not  consent  to  it,  and  the  name  En- 
seignement  Cla%»ique  was  chosen.  This  includes  the  training  of  the 
mind  by  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  at  least 
one  modern  language.  The  name  of  Enseignement  Secondaire 
Special  has  been  given  till  now  to  the  Enneignement  which  tries 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  century ;  but  the  Congres  Inter- 
ternational  of  last  summer,  in  Paris,  proposed  a  new  definition. 
The  Conseil  SupMeur  will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  adopt 
new  recommendations. 
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Education  must  be  as  much  regarded  as  instruction  and  requires 
greatest  care.  The  most  puzzling  question  is  that  of  the  Intemat. 
Should  the  boarding  schools  be  continued  ?  It  is  difficult  to  do 
without  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  their  evils. 

In  1888  Monsieur  G.  Morel,  directeur  de  rUnseignement  Seconr 
daire  proposed  a  Commi8si<yn  to  see  what  improvements  could  be 
introduced  in  the  rSgime  of  the  intemat^  in  LycSen  and  Collides. 
Many  plans  were  proposed,  the  one  which  has  been  found  the  best 
is  that  of  the  Ecole  Ahacienne  and  the  Ecole  Monge, 

The  Bacc<daur4at  also  wants  a  complete  revision  of  its  pro- 
grammes ;  but  this  question  is  left  to  faculties. 

Secondary  instruction  for  girls  was  organized  by  Mons.  V.  Duruy, 
planned  by  Camille  S^e,  and  carried  on  by  Mons.  Jules  Ferry. 
One  of  its  principal  innovations  was  to  inscribe  the  teaching  of 
psychology  at  the  head  of  all  its  programmes. 

The  system  of  Internal  is  not  approved  for  young  ladies. 

In  the  Section  Permanente  is  a  sotts- Commission  whose  duty  is  to 
overlook  the  teaching  in  Lt/eSes  and  Colleges  for  girls. 

The  Ecole  Normale  Secondaire  for  young  ladies  was  established 
at  Sevres  (near  Paris),  in  1882,  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur 
Legouv^  and  Madame  Jules  Favre. 

The  greatest  reform  was  needed  in  the  Enseignement  Primaire^ 
and  here  the  changes  have  been  very  great. 

The  pedagogues  of  the  Revolution,  Condorcet,  Lakanal,  and 
later  on  Monsieur  Camot,  the  father  of  the  present  president  of 
the  French  Republic,  (1848),  had  issued  a  scheme  for  the  primary 
education  of  the  people. 

The  primary  education  since  1872  gives  not  only  a  minimum  of 
knowledge  to  the  poor,  but  the  teaching  they  receive  is  the  first 
step  in  beginning  general  education  and  wide  culture. 

The  first  care  of  the  legislator  in  1872  was  to  decide  that  the 
teaching  of  geography  and  history  should  be  more  thorough ;  that 
the  study  of  natural  sciences  should  be  introduced  into  the  curri- 
culum of  all  schools ;  that  object  lessons  should  be  given  in  every 
class  and  the  motto  became : 

MULTUM   NON   MULTA. 

Denominational  religious  teaching  was  objected  to  by  many 
families.  So  it  was  suppressed.  Moral  teaching  took  its  place. 
But  a  certain  time  was  set  apart  every  week  for  pupils  to  receive 
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instruction  from  the  clergy  of  the  Church  to  which  the  child's 
parents  belong.  At  the  time  of  the  Premiere  Communion^  child- 
ren are  allowed  to  leave  the  school  at  the  request  of  their  relig- 
ious teachers,  without  being  liable  to  the  penalties  that  they  incur 
at  other  times. 

Optima  »impliciter  is  the  formula  which  best  expresses  the 
direction  given  to  primary  instruction. 

A  master  of  contemporary  philosophy,  Monsieur  Ravaison,  in  a 
lecture  given  at  the  Ecole  SupSrieure  de  Fontenay-aux-RoBes^  ex- 
plained in  the  most  beautiful  language,  that  art  must  find  a  place 
even  in  the  most  elementary  schools  and,  indeed,  it  has  obtained 
full  recognition  in  ours. 

InBtructi(yii  Civique  is  given  in  schools  of  every  class. 

Infant  schools  are  no  longer  called  Salles  cTAsile.  (1882). 
That  name,  which  was  given  to  them  during  the  last  Empire,  im- 
plies the  idea  of  charitable  purpose  and  not  in  any  way  of  an  ed- 
ucq.tional  one.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  new  name  to  a  new 
method  of  teaching.  Schools  for  young  children  are  named  Ucoles 
MatemelleSy  because  they  take  the  place  of  the  family  and  of  the 
mothers,  in  the  hours  that  the  child  spends  at  school. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  great  work  of  educational  reform,  we  may  say  that  all 
truly  educated  and  high  minded  people  have  taken  some  share. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  great  revival  is  the 
part  that  women  have  taken  in  it ;  much  has  been  done  for  them, 
but  they  have  done  much  for  others,  and  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  without  their  cooperation. 

Women  are  now  received  as  students  in  the  faculties ;  many  of 
them  take  their  degrees  and  prove  themselves  equal  to  men  in 
intelligence  and  perseverance.  All  professions  are  open  to  them, 
and  they  are  successful  everywhere. 

But  all  our  work  is  new ;  it  is  too  soon  to  reap  the  fruit  of  so 
much  trouHe,  exertion,  and  care.  Very  few  people  know  what 
great  labors  have  been  endured  by  our  leading  men.  The  bulk 
of  our  laws  about  the  Instruction  Primaire  were  promulgated 
only  in  the  last  days  of  July  of  this  year  (1889).  I  hope  that  by 
and  by,  those  who  are  interested  in  philanthropic  questions,  will 
confess  that  never  did  any  nation  work  more  than  we  have  done, 
to  oppose  foemen  from  abroad  and  to  lift  up  its  own  children  from 
the  slavery  of  ignorance  to  intellectual  emancipation. 
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The  morals  of  a  nation  are  not  easily  changed.  Hard  struggles 
must  take  place  before  a  constitution  can  be  established,  and 
public  opinions  altered.  The  present  is  judged  by  our  literature 
which  is  somewhat  light.  That  is  not  just ;  let  education  do  its 
work ;  let  people  judge  us  by  our  wonderful  exhibition,  by  our 
progress,  by  our  discoveries,  by  Pasteur,  by  Paulhan,  by  Janet,  by 
our  new  institutes,  and  let  them  understand  that  we  are,  as  form- 
erly, open  to  ideas  ;  that  we  begin  to  fear  no  comparison  with  the 
best  schools  of  the  continent,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  repeat  the 
old  saying  of  our  forefathers  :  Dieu  protSge  la  France  ! 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN. 

.  BY  J.  J.  SKORDALSVOLD. 

I. 

IN  some  cities  of  Northern  Germany  schools  of  a  more  or  less 
secular  nature  were  established  towards  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.^  But  as  a  rule  the  education  of  the  youth  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  The  most  important  of  the  schools  of  those 
times  were :  the  pontifical  schools  which  correspond  to  the  theo- 
logical faculties  of  the  present  universities,  and  which  sometimes 
were  the  nuclei  of  the  latter  ;  the  cathedral  schools  which  after  the 
reformation  were  changed  into  gymnasia ;  and  finally,  the  paro- 
chial schools  in  the  cities.  Besides  these  there  were  also  numer- 
ous schools  in  connection  with  the  monasteries.  The  main 
branches  taught  were  religion  and  Latin. 

Before  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  schools  also  suffered 
under  the  universal  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and  Luther  and  the 
other  reformers  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  education  of 
the  youth.  But  the  old  abuses  were  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  ele- 
mentar}^  schools  of  Berlin,  that  the  efforts  at  improveiftent  did  not 
avail  muQh.  The  main  trouble  was,  that  no  systematic  plan  was 
ever  carried  through,  and  at  times  the  confusion  was  so  great  as 
to  be  actually  shocking  to  the  modern  mind. 

*  As  Indicated  by  the  heading,  this  article  covers  a  very  limited  ground.  For 
information  on  the  higher  schools,  see  **  Liberal  Education  in  Germany,*'  in  the  Andover 
Jteriocof  May,  1886,  written  by  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.  D.  It  is  considered  the 
best  article  on  that  subject  ever  published  in  America. 
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Whatever  progress  was  made  during  the  century  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  checked  by  the  terrible  wars  of  the  following  century. 
The  Great  Elector  had  his  mind  bent  on  making  Prussia  a  great 
military  power,  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  his  people.  In  1640,  the  magistrate  of  Berlin  declared  that 
the  school  teachers  could  no  longer  be  paid.  The  means  had  been 
spent  on  the  battle-field,  the  teachers  were  scattered,  the  very 
wheels  of  civilization  seemed  to  be  reversed.  In  many  localities 
the  attempts  to  keep  up  schools  were  even  resisted  by  the  half- 
barbarized  populace. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  notice  a  new 
activity,  the  soul  of  which  was  the  great  preacher,  Jacob  Spener, 
who  died  as  provost  of  Berlin  in  1705.  His  attention  was  paid 
almost  wholly  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  people,  and  as  the 
magistrate  was  yet  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  wages  for 
a  respectable  corps  of  teachers,  the  pastors  gave  license  to  teach 
in  their  congregations.  This  is  the  historical  origin  of  the  paro- 
chial schooh  of  Berlin,  which  were  kept  up  until  the  middle  of 
this  century,  no  new  concessions  having  been  given  to  their  teach- 
ers since  Jan.  20,  1837. 

A  little  later,  we  also  meet  with  the  first  schools  for  the  poor 
(Armen-Schulen),  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  Christian  lady  by 
the  name  of  Dorothea  von  Flemmingen,  and  which  contain  the 
germs  of  the  present  common  schools  of  Berlin. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  he  determined 
to  reform  the  school  system.  The  parents  were  compelled  to  keep 
their  children  in  school  until  they  had  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge.  A  general  plan  of  instruction  was  drawn  up,  and 
certain  textbooks  were  authorized. 

Thus  the  state  did  about  as  much  as  it  could  towards  bringing 
order  into  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  schools.  But  the  evil  was 
too  general  and  too  deeply  rooted.  Besides  the  regular  parochial 
schools  there  were  any  number  of  other  schools  of  different  cate- 
gories, and  it  was  therefore,  very  difficult  for  the  parochial  teach- 
ers to  make  a  living.  They  complained  to  the  magistrate  who, 
time  and  again,  threatened  to  deal  severely  with  the  hedge- 
schools  ;  but  it  is  a  striking  historical  fact,  that  their  teachers, 
backed  by  old  customs,  generally  proved  stronger  than  the  magis 
trate. 

The  schools  for  the  poor  were  also  improved  during  the  reign 
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of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1750  the  teachers  were  allowed  to 
admit  children  on  their  own  account,  and  in  1753  their  salary  was 
fixed  at  7J  cents  a  month  per  child,  and  from  $10  to  f  15  a  year 
for  fuel  and  room  rent.  In  1760  there  were  in  all,  fourteen  such 
schools,  with  972  children.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  yet  extant, 
and  shows  that  great  improvement  had  been  made  in- many 
respects,  and  even  here  the  discipline  betrays  the  influence  of  the 
mind  of  the  great  king. 

*'  Enlightenment "  became,  so  to  speak,  fashionable  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  tendency  spread  more 
rapidly  among  the  upper  layers  of  society,  and  we  thus  find  that 
the  gymnasia  and  other  high  schools  of  Berlin  were  comparatively 
far  ahead  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  latter  were  unduly 
neglected  until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  Hecker, 
a  Rochow,  a  Meyer  did  noble  work  in  this  line.  But  they  were 
only  the  forerunners  of  the  great  Pestalozzi,  whose  ideas  were 
nowhere  taken  up  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  than  in  Berlin.  We  hear  a  new  sound  ringing  through 
the  cabinet  order  of  Julv  3,  1798 :  "  I  consider  the  schools  to  be 
a  matter  which  deserves  all  my  attention  and  care.  Hitherto* 
attention  has  been  paid  almost  exclusively  to  the  so-called  higher 
schools.  It  is  at  last  time  that  aUo  the  children  of  the  citizens 
and  the  peasants  be  properly  educated." 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  educators  of  Berlin 
clearly  saw  the  need  of  reorganizing  the  school  system  of  the 
city.  Towards  1820  this  need  was  appreciated  by  the  authori- 
ties, too,  as  well  as  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  citizens. 
In  1826  Doctor  Reickhelm  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
schools,  and,  vigorously  supported  by  the  different  departments 
of  the  city  government,  he  lent  a  firm  hand  to  the  work  of  reor- 
ganization, the  results  of  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  The  organization  of  a  school  board ;  the  appointment 
of  school  inspectors  to  control  the  schools  themselves  as  well  as 
the  attendance ;  the  reorganization  of  the  existing  parochial  and 
private  schools ;  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  public  schools 
as  models  for  the  others ;  reorganization  of  the  schools  for  the 
poor  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school. 

Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  open  sixteen  public  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  two  of  these  were  to  be  high 
schools.     The  poor  children  were  supposed  to  number  about  6,000. 
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Of  these,  about  one-fourth  were  reached  by  different  kinds  of 
private  schools.  The  other  three-fourths  (about  4,500),  the  city 
proposed  to  educate  in  the  following  manner :  The  city  was  to 
be  divided  into  fourteen  districts  and  a  school  organized  in  each 
district ;  each  school  was  to  have  two  boys'  and  two  girls'  classes ; 
the  girls  were  also  to  be  taught  needle- work  ;  and  evening  schools 
were  to  be  opened  for  such  children  as  had  to  work  in  factories  in 
the  day.  These  schools  were  to  be  controlled  jointly  by  the  school 
board  and  the  poor-law  board. 

In  the  fall  of  1827  the  first  complete  common  school  for  the 
poor  was  opened.  New  ones  were  gradually  added,  and  in  1840 
there  were  twelve  in  all.  The  plan  of  instruction  at  that  date 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  1890,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  easily  compared,  they  are  placed  side  by  side  on  page 
48.  The  teachers  received  $120  to  $215  a  year.  These  schools 
were  called  free,  while  in  fact,  only  orphans  and  absolutely  des- 
titute children  were  admitted  free  of  charge.  The  others  had  to 
pay  from  three-fourths  to  two  and  one-half  cents  a  month  each, 
and  for  that  purpose  their  parents  were  divided  into  four  grades, 
according  to  their  means.  The  teachers  themselves  collected  the 
fees  from  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  for  which 
extra  work  they  received  ten  per  cent,  of  the  money  collected. 
By  this  time  nine  evening  schools  were  also  in  operation.  Here, 
however,  the  number  of  scholars  sank  from  1,335  in  1831,  to  1,130 
in  1840,  and  the  evening  schools  have  never  been  much  of  a  suc- 
cess in  Berlin. 

The  development  of  the  schools  for  the  poor  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  was  slow  but  steady,  their  number  increasing 
from  twelve  to  thirty-three.  In  the  report  of  1851  — 1860 ^  we 
find  this  significant  expression  :  "  The  municipal  authorities  have 
become  convinced  that  the  public  common  schools  are  the  most 
practical  means  of  giving  the  children  of  the  poor  the  necessary 
education."  In  1863  the  name  of  the  schools  was  changed  into 
"  common  schools  "  (gemeinde-schulen),  which  is  the  present  des- 
ignation. The  final  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  Dec.  22, 
1869.  The  city  council  resolved  that  from  Jan.  1,  1870,  these 
schools  should  be  absolutely  free.  The  report  of  1861 — 1876 
says  :     "Seldom  has  the  city  government  so  boldly  passed  a  more 

'The  city  government  has  generally  published  complete  reports  only  every  tenth 
year. 
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beneficial 
schools  at 
there  was 
as  may  be 

Tear. 

1840, 
1850, 
1860, 
1865, 
1870, 
1875, 
1880, 
1885, 
1889, 


resolution  of  almost  boundless  range."  As  the  priyate 
the  same  time  charged  five  cents  a  month  per  child, 
a  genuine  stampede  from  these  into  the  common  schools,, 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table :  — 


Ntunber  of  children 

in  the  "  poor,"  since 

1863, "  common  "  TCbools. 

7,074 

10,691   , 

13,703 

20,344 

37,663 

62,019 

94,067 
143,597 
164,515 


Number  of  children 

in  the  parochial  and 

private  schools. 

6,292 
11,772 
14,178 
10,831 
11,979 

2,812 

1,505 

1,439 
783 


INCREASE  OP  TOTAL    AND    RELATIVE    ATTENDANCE    SINCE    1872^ 


Tear. 

1872, 
1873, 
1874, 

1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 


Population. 

864,300 

900,620 

932,760 

964,240 

995,470 

1,024,193 

1,054,701 

1,089,070 

1,123,608 

1,156,382 

1,192,073 

1,226,392 

1,263,196 

1,315,613 

1,362,455 

1,413,603 

1,470,231 


No.  of  Scholars  in  aU 
schools  of  Berlin. 

95,275 

98,545 
103,158 
108,904 
115,154 
119,781 
125,599 
132,912 
139,934 
149,091 
159,814 
169,725 
179,607 
190,474 
198,173 
205,604 
212,205 


No.  of  Scholars  per 
100  inhabitants. 

11.03 
10.94 
11.07 
11.29 
11.57 
11.70 
11.91 
12.20 
12.45 
12.89 
13.41 
13.84 
14.22 
14.48 
14.54 
14.54 
14.43 


These  results  are  easily  seen,  because  they  may  be  expressed  in 
figures.  There  are  others  which  are  less  tangible,  but  not  less 
important.  It  is  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  verdict  of  all 
who  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  development  of  the 
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present  common  schools  of  Berlin  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  the  moral  results  of  this  policy  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Formerly,  the  feeling  that  they  were  of  an  inferior  race  rested  like 
a  ban  on  the  pupils  of  the  "  poor  schools."  The  parents  did  not 
try  very  hard  to  keep  their  children  neat  and  clean,  nor  did  the 
children  themselves  see  any  reason  for  exertion.  The  whole  work 
was  too  often  a  tedious  drudgery  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  In 
1870  the  children  of  the  better  situated  classes  began  to  pour  into 
the  common  schools.  They  were  better  fed,  better  clothed,  more 
ambitious.  They  took  their  seats  by  the  whilom  "  poor  "  children. 
The  former  were  not  degraded,  aad  the  latter  saw  new  hopes  and 
possibilities  before  them.  The  poor  were  now  encouraged  to 
<5ompete  with  the  rich  in  cleanliness,  in  behavior,  in  learning, 
they  were  inspired  with  new  ambitions  which  simply  transformed 
the  schools.  In  short,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  that  unostentatious  resolution  passed  by  the  city  council  of 
Berlin,  Dec.  22,  1869,  marks  a  new  era  in  the  social  and  moral 
development  of  the  city. 

Before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  schools, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  take  a  somewhat  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  field  of  education.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  Prus- 
sia, the  chief  power  of  the  German  empire,  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  adopt  a  complete  system  of  school  laws.  But  if  the  laws  are 
defective  the  administration  is  the  more  complete.  At  present  the 
latter  falls  under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  The  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  worship,  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

2.  The  board  of  education  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
appointed  by  the  above  ministry. 

3.  The  school  deputation  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  This  consists 
of  six  members  of  the  city  council,  four  evangelical  clergymen, 
the  provost  of  the  catholic  church,  and  ten  aldermen ;  and  ten 
citizens  who  are  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen  for  five  years. 

4.  The  school  inspectors.  The  city  is  divided  into  eight  school 
districts,  with  one  inspector  for  each. 

5.  The  school  commissions.  The  city  is  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  school  precincts.  In  each  precinct  is  a  school  com- 
mission containing  from  four  to  twenty-two  members  elected  for 
iihree  years  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  At  present  about  2,100 
•citizens  are  serving  on  these  commissions.     In  addition  to  these 
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five  grades  of  authorities  the  police  department  furnishes  the  school 
deputation  with  quarterly  reports  of  the  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  , 

Each  department,  and  in  most  cases  even  each  individual,  of 
this  imposing  organization  has  its  sphere  of  action  clearly  defined, 
and  on  the  whole  the  administration  of  the  common  schools  of 
Berlin  may  be  said  to  be  a  marvel  of  eflBciency.  Thus,  in  1888, 
only  fourteen  boys  and  one  girl  were  wholly  neglected,  and  they 
were  detained  by  work  in  factories !  This  result  is  plainly  due, 
not  to  the  loyalty  of  the  parents,  but  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration.  For  during  that  year,  6,809  cases  of  violations  of 
the  rules  on  the  part  of  parents  were  brought  before  the  deputa- 
tion, and  of  these  cases,  1,020  were  settled  by  fines  amounting  to 
$630,  and  1,087  by  arrests. 

The  number  of  different  institutions  of  learning  of  Berlin,  with 
their  total  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year  1888  :  ^  — 

I.    Public  Schools. 


1.  Gymnasia, 

2.  Real  Gymnasia, 

3.  Grammar  schools, 

4.  Higher  schools  for  girls, 

5.  Royal  Preparatory  school, 

6.  Other  public  schools :  — 

(a)  Common  schools, 

(b)  Schools  for  abnormal  children, 

(c)  Orphan  schools, 

(d)  Reform  schools, 

(e)  Different  kinds  of  higher  schools, 

7.  Schools  under  the  auspices  of  socie- 

ties, etc.. 


No. 

No.  of  scholars 

16 

9,081 

8 

4,647 

7 

2,370 

< 

5,210 

1 

111 

177 

164,616 

3 

305 

2 

385 

3 

266 

24 

4,463 

11 


1,408 


II.    Jewish  Schools. 
Jewish  schools,  2 


932 


*A  brief  EDDual  report  for  the  year  1888  was  published  in  November,  1889;  and  Feb. 
17, 1890,  Mr.  Bertram,  the  superintendent  of  schools  told  me,  that  he  could  not  give  me 
any  more  recent  statistios  than  those  collected  for  this  article.  —  J.  J>  S. 
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III.    Private  Schools. 

No.  No.  of  Scholars. 

(a)  Higher  boys'  schools  of  different 

grades,  15  3,832 

(b)  Higher  girls'  schools  of  different 

grades,  54  13,062 

(c)  Medium  grade  for  boys  and  girls,       2  .  621 

(d)  Elementary  school  for  boys  and 

girls  (supported  by  the  city),         1  783 

(e)  Contract  schools,  13  214 

346  •  212,205 

The  different  common  schools  have  no  special  names,  but  are 
simply  designated  by  numbers,  the  last  or  183d,  being  thus  called 
"  the  183d  common  school."  The  school  buildings  occasionally 
front  on  the  street,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  in  the  interior  of  the 
block  and  are  connected  with  the  street  by  a  gateway.  They  are 
mostly  built  of  red  brick,  and  indicate  at  once  that  they  were 
made  for  use  and  not  for  show.  The  outlines  are  regular  and 
prosaic,  and  the  general  impression  of  the  whole  is  that  of  solidity 
and  massiveness  rather  than  elegance.  They  are  three  or  four 
stories  high,  and  contain  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  class-rooms. 
In  the  uppermost  story  is  a  large  hall  (aula),  where  the  girls 
meet  for  needle-work,  and  where  musical  rehearsals  and  all  kinds 
•of  festivities  connected  with  the  school  take  place.  In  the  build- 
ing, or,  which  is  most  frequently  the  case,  between  that  and  the 
street,  are  several  suits  of  rooms  for  the  principal  and  the  janitor, 
and,  where  there  are  double  schools,  also  for  the  fireman.  About 
one-fourth  of  them  also  have  free  libraries  containing  in  all  about 
100,000  volumes.  In  connection  with  each  school  is  a  play- 
ground varying  in  size  from  one-half  to  two  acres,  the  average 
being  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Here  the  children  are 
allowed  to  play,  not  only  between  the  class  hours,  but  also  at 
other  stated  hours  even  during  the  vacations.  In  the  summer 
a  number  of  luxuriant  deciduous  trees  shed  a  rich  shade  over 
these  grounds. 

The  outfit  of  the  school  rooms  is  primitive,  and  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  school  houses  throughout  our  north- 
western backwoods  and  prairies  which  are  fitted  up  more  com- 
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fortably,  both  for  teachei'S  and  pupils.  The  miuimum  space 
allowed  for  each  pupil  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia  is  0.6 
square  meters  of  floor  and  3  meters  to  the  ceiling,  or  58  cubic  feet, 
but  the  space  in  the  Berlin  schools  is  much  larger.  There  are 
generally  two  rows  of  combined  desks  and  seats  which  are  about 
six  feet  long.  There  are  three  or  four  pupils  to  each  seat  —  or 
rather  bench  —  and  the  space  between  the  desks  is  so  narrow  that 
the  pupils  cannot  get  past  each  other.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  is  fifty-six  ;  but  I  noticed  that  there  were  over 
seventy  in  some  classes,  and  in  one  even,  eighty-two.  There  is 
one  small  blackboard  in  each  class  room.  The  maps,  charts,  etc., 
and  a  creditable  selection  of  apparatus  of  different  kinds  used  in 
the  higher  classes  are  kept  in  a  special  room.  The  prominence  of 
electric  apparatus  here  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  Berlin  studies  electricity  in  its  different  phases. 
The  old-fashioned  brick  ovens  have  gradually  been  substituted  by 
hot  air,  steam,  or  water  heating.  But  the  hot  air  heating  seri- 
ously endangered  the  health  of  the  children ;  and  the  heat  of  the 
steam  pipes  is  difficult  to  regulate  and  drops  too  suddenly.  The 
water  pipe  system,  on  the  contrary,  has  none  of  these  drawbacks. 
It  is  very  simple.  The  heat  can  be  easily  regulated  in  each  room, 
and  it  never  rises  above  the  boiling  point.  The  water  does  not 
cool  off  so  rapidly  as  steam,  so  that  when  the  water  is  thoroughly 
heated  in  the  morning  the  furnaces  do  not  need  much  more  atten- 
tion during  the  day.  Water  heating  has  been  introduced  in  all 
school  buildings  erected  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  some 
older  buildings  it  has  already  taken  the  place  of  the  hot  air 
system. 

From  the  age  of  six,  every  child  is  compelled  to  attend  school 
until  it  has  passed  through  the  six  regular  classes.  But  after  the 
age  of  fourteen  the  pupils  may  be  dismissed  when  they  have 
entered  the  fourth  class.  The  regular  class  hours  are  7  — 12  in 
the  summer  and  8  —  1  in  the  winter  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday ;  but  a  few  hours  are  also  given  in  the  afternoon, 
especially  gymnastics  and  needle-work.  There  are  three  short 
vacations  :  The  Christmas  vacation,  two  weeks  ;  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, two  weeks ;  and  the  July  vacation,  four  weeks.  The  plan 
of  instruction  of  1890  and  that  of  1840  are  here  placed  side  by 
side  so  that  the  changes  of  fifty  years  may  be  seen  at  once. 
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1800. 

1840. 

'fc 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

CLASSES. 

VI.  V.  IV.  III.  II.  I. 

VI.  V.  IV.  ni.  II.  I. 

IV.  III.  II.  I. 

IV.  lU.  II.  I. 

Beligion, 

German  (Reading, 
Writing,  etc.,) 

Arithmetic. 

Natural  Sciences, 

Geography, 

History, 

Drawing, 

Geometry, 

Singing, 

Gymnastics, 

Needle-work, 

4      4     4      4     4    4 

11      9    10    10      8    8 

4     4      4     4      4    4 

2      2      2    8 

2      2      2    2 

2    2 

2      2      4     2    2 

2    3 

112      2     2    2 

2      2     2      2      2    2 

4      4      4      4      4    4 

11      9     8      8      6    6 

4     4     4      4      4    4 

2      2    2 

2      2      2    2 

2    2 

2      2      2      2    2 

112      2      2    2 
2      2      2      2      2    2 

6      6      6    6 

6      6      6    6 

14    14    16  16 
4      4      4    4 

4    4 
2      2      2    2 

4     4      6    6 

10    10    10  10 
3      3      4    4 

2    8 

112    2 

8      8     8    8 

Total  No.  of  hoars  a 
week, 

22    22    28    30    30  S2 

22    22    30    32    32  32 

26    26    32  82 

26    26    82  32 

Formerly  the  classes  were  mixed.  But  it  is  claimed  here  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained  when  the  boys  and  the  girls  are 
kept  apart,  and  of  the  3,020  classes  of  the  common  schools  in 
operation  June  1,  1889,  only  twenty-eight  were  mixed.  The  divis- 
ion is  carried  still  further.  Of  the  183  common  schools  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  seventy-seven  were  attended 
by  boys,  and  seventy-two  by  girls,  so  that  only  thirty-four 
were  attended  by  both  boys  and  girls.  As  will  be  seen  above, 
there  are  six  grades  or  classes,  the  lowest  being  the  sixth  and  the 
highest  the  first.  The  schools  have  from  seven  to  twenty-four 
classes.  As  the  average  is  over  sixteen,  there  are  generally  from 
two  to  four  parallel  classes  in  each  grade.  These  are  half  a  year 
apart  in  their  studies,  and  new  classes  are  formed  April  1st  and 
October  1st,  so  that  every  child  can  enter  school  within  six  months 
after  the  completion  of  its  sixth  year. 


"  Notions  may  be  imported  by  books  from  abroad,  ideas  must 
be  grown  at  home  by  thought."  —  J.  C.  Hare. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  Chicago  Advance,    some   months   ago,  gave  a  broadside  to 
the  subject  of  "  The  Christian  Academy  in  our  System  of  Edu- 
cation." 

This  remarkable  symposium  includes  letters  from  Professor  Tyler  of 
Amherst,  Principal  Bancroft  of  Phillips  Academy,  Rev.  Dr.  Walker 
of  Hartford,  Dr.  Brand  of  Oberlin,  Professor  Phelps  of  Andover, 
Joseph  Cook  of  Boston,  Dr.  Washington  Gladdin  of  Columbus, 
Presidents  Carter  of  Williams,  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth,  Strong  of  Carl- 
ton college,  Slocum  of  Colorado,  Tanner  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  Butter- 
field  of  Olivet,  Ingalls  of  Drury,  Perry  of  Doane,  Eaton  of  Beloit,  Mac- 
vicar  of  Washburn,  and  Merrill  of  Ripon ;  Rev.  Drs.  Strong  of  New 
York,  Burnham  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Williams  of  Chicago,  Calkins 
of  Newton,  Park  of  Gloversville,  Little  of  Dorchester,  Mix  of 
Fall  River,  Barrows  of  Reading,  and  Packard  of  Syracuse. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writers  are  nearly  all  congregational  cler- 
gymen. Many  of  them  are  presidents  of  denominational  colleges.  No 
public  school  men  were  called  upon.  Not  one  eminent  high  school 
man,  or  superintendent,  or  editor,  finds  his  name  in  this  list.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  our  eminent  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  E.  E.  White  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Dunton,  or  Hon. 
J.  W.  Dickinson  of  Mass.,  Powell  of  Washington,  Judge  Draper 
of  Albany,  Superintendents  MacAlister  of  Philadelphia,  Balliot  of 
Springfield,  Seaver  of  Boston,  Howland  of  Chicago,  Gove  of  Denver, 
or  any  of  the  renowned  principals  of  high  schools,  such  as  Moses  Mer- 
rill of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  Mr.  Hoyt,  or  Mr.  Peck  of  the  Provi- 
dence High  School,  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  Baker  of  Denver,  Hall  of 
Hartford,  Huling  of  New  Bedford  ;  and  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  not  an 
editor  of  any  of  our  educational  journals  was  asked  his  opinion, —  Win- 
ship  of  Boston,  Kellogg  of  New  York,  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  Vaile  of 
Chicago,  were  all  passed  by. 

This  ex'parte  testimony  was  naturally  solicited  for  a  purpose,  and  it 
is  evident  that  that  purpose  was  a  denominational  one.  So  far  as  it 
appears,  every  man  asked  to  give  his  opinion  was  a  Congregationalist, 
and  no  laymen  appear  in  the  list,  except  two  or  three  presidents  of 
denominational  colleges. 

It  may  be  anticipated  what  the  character  of  the  communications  from 
such  a  list  will  be.  In  the  editorial  letter  calling  for  opinions  occurs 
the  following :  — 
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•'  Through  the  operation  of  evident  causes  the  academy,  save  in 
a  few  notable  instances,  has  fallen  far  into  the  background,  and  many 
thoughtful  people  see  in  its  decadence  many  evils  already  great  and 
increasing  in  gravity.  They  are  devoted  and  determined  supporters 
of  the  public  school  system,  but  deem  it  right  that  believers  in  Christian 
education  should  span  with  the  Christian  academy  the  wide  space  that 
does  in  fact  separate  the  public  school  from  the  college." 

The  editorial  wish  is  here  plainly  manifest  —  "  Span  the  wide  space 
that  separates  the  public  school  from  the  college  !  "  Does  not  the  pub- 
lic high  school  prepare  youth  for  the  college?  Where  is  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  the  Hartford  High  School,  the  Providence  High  School, 
the  two  high  schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  hundreds  of  others,  which,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  most  thorough  work 
in  fitting  for  college.  Are  there  not  more  first-class  high  schools  today 
sending  their  graduates  to  the  colleges  of  the  country  than  there  were 
"  two  generations  ago,"  first  class  academies  doing  the  same  work. ^ 
Are  we  not  gainers  by  large  odds  from  the  establishment  of  public  high 
schools  so  widely,  wherein  the  youth  can  without  personal  cost  obtain 
a  good  preparation  for  college?  Have  not  our  students  in  all  colleges 
largely  increased  through  the  work  of  these  public  high  schools,  so 
broadly  planted  and  so  vigorously  maintained?  Are  we,  indeed,  seri- 
ously advised  by  our  astute  college  men  and  clergymen  to  disband  the 
high  schools  and  go  back  to  the  "  few  and  far  between  "  academies  of 
former  days  ?  As  well  might  these  religious  teachers  propose  to  dump 
all  locomotives  and  passenger  cars  in  the  broad  Atlantic  and  send 
orders  to  Concord  for  a  new  batch  of  stage  coaches  to  take  their  place. 

If,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  where  the  high  school  has  not  yet 
got  suflficiently  rooted  to  furnish  the  needed  fruit,  Christian  academies 
are  considered  desirable,  by  all  means  establish  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. There  will  be  no  collision  or  friction  between  their  work  and  the 
work  of  the  high  schools,  but  each  will  supplement  the  other.  Yet  it 
certainly  would  seem  that  these  divines  and  presidents  might  have  occa- 
sionally at  least  uttered  a  good  word  for  the  schools  which  are  now 
sending  to  the  colleges  a  large  part  of  their  best  young  men  and 
women. 

It  is  refreshing  now  and  then,  however,  to  find  such  sensible  opin- 
ions expressed  as  come  from  Rev.  Dr.  Calkins  of  Newton,  Mass. 
"  I  think  the  attempt  to  make  the  Christian  academy  a  rival  of  the 
high  school,  in  places  where  an  adequate  preparation  for  college  or  for 
business  is  afforded  at  public  expense,  must  always  fail.  //  is  the 
parochial  school  over  ag'ain  without  the  Roman    Catholic's  motive,^* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  good  men  looking  only  to  their  own  denomina- 
tional work,  should,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  every  loyal  American 
citizen  should  do  his  utmost  to  sustain  the  American  public  school  as 
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against  the  assaults  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  papal  church,  appear  to 
underrate  fhe  g^and  work  which  the  public  secondary  schools  have 
done  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
apparently  forgetting  all  this  great  service,  seem  only  anxious  to 
revivify  the  antiquated  academies,  which  in  so  many  communities  have 
completed  their  work  and  been  "  gathered  to  their  fathers." 

Better  would  it  be  for  them  to  build  the  town,  city  and  county  high 
schools,  and  furnish  them  with  the  best  of  Christian  teachers.  The 
public  school  is  not  justly  liable  to  the  statement  made  by  one  New 
England  clergyman,  that  "  there  shall  be  [in  the  public  school]  no 
religious  education  of  any  sort."  Many  important  exceptions  could  be 
taken  to  statements  of  various  sorts  in  this  symposium,  but  the  above 
must  suffice.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  much  healthy  sentiment  is 
expressed,  but  the  most  of  it  is  colored  by  the  glasses  through  which 
the  writers  were  looking.  The  public  school  system  needs  all  the  aid 
that  all  good  citizens  can  give  it,  in  order  to  triumph  against  the  open 
plans  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

IN  the  excitement  attending  the  present  congressional  contests  about 
election  bills  and  the  tariff,  the  recent  movement  in  favor  of 
national  aid  to  education  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  mind,  both  in 
Congress  and  among  the  people.  The  Blair  bill  seemed  to  be  defective 
in  form  so  as  not  to  be  satisfactory  even  to  friends  of  the  general  princi- 
ple involved,  and,  although  Mr.  Blair  himself  does  not  despair  of  its 
ultimate  passage,  the  probability  is  that  some  other  measure  will  have 
more  chance  of  success. 

Two  or  three  cogent  reasons  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  some  system- 
atic method  of  national  aid  to  public  education. 

While  the  perpetuity  and  stability  of  our  government  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  ^voting  population,  the  fact  is  that  illiteracy  is 
now  gaining  upon  us.  The  number  of  illiterate  voters  in  Louisiana  in 
1880,  was  102,932.  In  1886,  it  was  112,411.  The  whole  number  of 
legal  voters  who  could  not  write  their  names  in  1880,  was  about  2,000,- 
000,  of  whom,  900,000  were  white,  and  1,100,000  colored.  The 
remarkable  improvement  of  negroes  in  the  former  slave  states  may 
change  the  proportion  in  the  present  census,  but  we  have  good  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  actual  aggregate  of  illiteracy  will  increase. 

The  remedy  for  this  growing  evil  cannot  be  found  at  present  in  the 
states  themselves.  The  South,  where  this  illiteracy  chiefly  exists,  is 
still  comparatively  poor.  The  devastation  of  the  war  and  the  large 
proportion  of  negro  population,  retard  financial  growth  and  make  the 
burden  of  reconstruction  heavier.  The  total  income  of  Louisiana  for 
school  purposes  is  $263,000  annually,  for  a  school  population  of  about 
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3CX),ooo ;  which  gives  an  average  of  eighty-eight  cents  per  scholar.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  such  a  provision,  unless 
either  private  or  national  aid  comes  in  to  supplement  the  state. 

The  principle  of  national  aid  to  state  education  has  already  been 
abundantly  recognized  by  our  national  government.  Nearly  all  our 
states  have  received  large  grants  of  lands  for  state  schools  and  colleges, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  received  by  Northern  states  and  ter- 
ritories, in  a  proportion  of  nearly  fiwe  to  one.  On  the  ground  of 
equity,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  farther  step  in  the  same 
direction,  especially  as  the  growth  of  illiteracy  in  the  North  through 
the  influx  of  foreign  population  will  tend  to  equalize  the  distribution. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  subject  will  be  reached  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  but  it  is  very  important  that  all  who  cherish  an 
intelligent  patriotism  should  keep  the  subject  in  view  and  see  that  the 
best  wisdom  of  our  legislators  is  applied  to  the  questions  which  are 
involved  in  it,  and,  as  early  as  may  be,  a  practicable  scheme  may 
be  agreed  upon  which  shall  insure  to  America  a  universal  education. 

FROM  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  new  Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation that  have  reached  us,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  to  what 
extent  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  states  represented  were  present,  or  to 
what  extent  the  movement  received  their  hearty  approval.  The  most 
prominent  perspns  on  the  ground  seemed  to  have  been  either  of  the 
political  or  semi-political  class ;  —  a  state  superintendent,  elected  by 
popular  suffrage,  being  largely  "  a  public  character."  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  Southern  Educational  Association  should  not  be  estab- 
lished ; —  although  neither  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  nor 
the  National  Educational  Association  gives  indication  of  sectional  dis- 
crimination. If  the  establishment  of  such  an  organization  will  really 
push  forward  the  great  Southern  necessity,  the  common  school  of  the 
American  type,  for  "all  orders  and  conditions  of  men,"  the  entireedu- 
cational  public  of  the  North  will  bid  it  God  speed.  When  it  is  an- 
nounced that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  new  association  is  to  discounte- 
nance all  school  books  "  that  reflect  on  the  South,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  drift  of  the  remark.  Any  body  of  people,  educated  as 
school  teachers  are  expected  to  be,  that  attempts  to  "  make  history  " 
will  be  speedily  remanded  to  "  close  communion  "  with  the  priesthood 
whose  fundamental  historical  assumption  is  the  absolute  impeccability 
of  their  own  church. 

Certainly,  if  the  schools  are  to  teach  the  young  South  that  their  sec- 
tion has  never  been  afflicted  with  the  infirmities  of  humanity ;  while 
the  Southern  press,  Congressional  delegation  and  politicians  ir^ general, 
are  filling  the  air  with  every  variety  of  impeachment  of  the  rest  of  the 
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country ;  we  fear  that  love  of  the  Union  which  the  new  organization 
sincerely  proclaims  will  be  in  danger  of  being  disturbed.  And  if  the 
object  of  the  Association  in  educating  the  negro  is  to  "  fit  him  for 
a  sphere,"  which  he  has  no  voice  in  determining,  it  is  possible  that 
eight  millions  of  southern  American  citizens  may  have  something  to 
say  on  their  side.  So  far,  the  educational  public  of  the  South,  includ- 
ing the  superior  teachers,  has  been  by  all  odds  the  leading  public  in 
these  states.  It  has  brought  the  common  school  up  to  its  present  estate, 
in  the  face  of  the  powerful  and  persistent  opposition  of  the  high  ecclesi- 
astical, and  a  large  portion  of  the  professional  political,  fraternity.  For 
this  courageous,  wise,  resolute  attitude,  it  has  been  recognized  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  building  up  of  the  new 
South. 

Both  the  public  school  system  and  the  growth  of  true  Americanism 
in  the  Southern  states  depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  public  school 
public  to  carry  out  this  grand  beginning  and  give  the  Southern  people 
a  thoroughly  American  system  of  universal  education.  The  two  great 
things  now  needed  in  all  these  states  are,  first ;  —  more  schools,  especially 
the  building  up  of  a  good  six-months  country  district  school ;  and, 
second; — the  training  of  teachers  competent  to  handle  all  that  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  It  will  require  years  of  such  work  as  is 
never  appreciated  until  it  is  done  to  accomplish  these  two  results  in 
a  way  that  will  place  any  of  these  sixteen  states  in  line  with  the  remain- 
ing twenty-eight.  If  a  sectional  association,  with  no  affiliations  vvith 
any  national  body  can  do  this  better  than  now,  by  all  means  let  it  take 
the  work  in  hand.  The  movement  will  be  watched  with  the  perfect 
friendliness  and  the  true  interest  that  every  teacher  feels  in  the  pros- 
perity' of  the  American  system  of  public  schools  in  every  portion  of  the 
Union. 

THE  late  National  Association,  at  St.  Paul,  was  treated;  —  both 
by  a  Protestant  college  president  and  a  Catholic  bishop  to  the 
somewhat  stale  impeachment  of  the  common  school  system  as  radically 
defective  in  character  training.  The  college  president  said:  "  T/ie 
state  can  never  give  moral  and  religious  training  and  a  symmetrical 
developments  The  bishop  declared  of  the  common  school  pupil ;  — 
"  Religious  indifference  will  be  his  creed ;  his  manhood  will  be^  as 
his  childhood  in  the  schools  estranged  from  God,  Do  not  say  that 
the  state  school  teaches  morals. ^^  All  this,  **  being  interpreted, 
meaneth"  ;  —  that  the  theological  creed  and  ecclesiastical  polit}' of  each 
religious  denomination  in  the  country  is  the  only  eternal  foundation  for 
good  morals.  Christianity  is  not  a  universal  religion,  with  a  basis  of 
love  to  God  and  man  underlying  all  sects,  nationalities,  and  social  and 
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political  organizations.  On  the  conti'ary,  after  eighteen  hundred  years^ 
this  ''  firm  foundation  "  ;  wherein  the  Master  gathered  up  and  enforced 
by  Divine  sanctions  the  universal  postulates  of  all  religion ;  is  found  to 
be  no  firm  foundation,  but  a  treacherous  quagmire.  The  fact  is  ;  — the 
whole  American  people,  and  what  we  call  the  States,  is  half  a  century 
ahead  of  these  benighted  parsons  and  priests,  who  are  crying  aloud  that 
the  C)nly  function  of  the  Government  in  education  is  to  subsidize  their 
owns  sects  to  perpetuate  the  lamentable  religious  divisions  that  all  good 
men  deplore.  And  if  all  the  power,  even  of  an  infallible  church, 
backed  by  the  potent  influence  of  the  family,  cannot  protect  the  child 
completely  under  their  control  from  becoming  an  atheist  from  the 
neglect  of  the  common  school  to  enforce  their  instruction,  why  should 
the  state  be  called  on  to  back  such  feeble  agencies  for  good  ?  Yet  this 
is  the  reactionary  talk  that  is  handled  so  gingerly  by  great  metropolitan 
journals,  with  ominous  stage  whispers  and  *'  asides,"  in  the  direction 
of  some  compromise  with  this  demand.  Why  not  suggest  a  com- 
promise with  the  imperial  system  of  government ;  an  arrangement  for 
a  sentate  of  "  noble  lords  ** ;  and  various  other  venerable  and  imposing 
arrangements  that  plain  George  Washington  and  Ben  Franklin  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  having  disposed  of?  When  the  American 
people  present  themselves  before  any  set  of  infallible  priests  and  par- 
sons with  a  petition  to  take  the  job  of  educating  young  America  for 
American  citizenship,  several  other  things  of  the  gravest  importance 
will  be  likely  to  occur. 

THE  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  is  doing  admirable  work,  on  every  important  occasion, 
in  exposing  the  misrepresentation,  first  promulgated  by  the  enemies  of 
the  common  school,  and  caught  up  with  avidity  by  the  sensational 
press  ;  —  that  education  is  no  preventive  of  crime.  There  are  whole 
regions  of  this  country  where  the  educational  atmosphere  is  dark,  with 
lurid  streaks,  from  this  persistent  falsehood  uttered  in  high  places  by 
persons  who  should  know  better.  The  two  hinges  on  which  the  Com- 
missioner's argument  turns  are ;  —  first ;  that,  of  the  illiterate  class, 
a  far  greater  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  criminal  list  than  of  the  literate  ; 
second  ;  —  that,  while  in  states  like  Massachusetts,  crime  is  apparently 
on  the  increase ;  really,  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  high  crimes 
against  persons  and  property,  while  the  increase  is  from  the  growing 
moral  sensitiveness  of  the  state  that  now  takes  legal  cognizance  of 
whole  classes  of  offenders  that,  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men, 
were  allowed  to  run  at  large.  A  dozen  "gay  and  festive"  young 
bloods  might  spend  a  week  ''  in  riotous  living"  in  the  pine  woods  of 
a  great  county  in  Mississippi  or  on    a  Texas  prairie,  sleep  off*  their 
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.  debauch,  bind  up  each  other's  wounds  and  scatter  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  country,  with  no  constable  to  "  molest  or  make  afraid."  The 
same  lively  gang,  in  a  crowded  New  England  manufacturing  village, 
would  be  arrested  in  five  minutes ;  tried  and  sentenced ;  with  half 
a  page  of  the  next  morning's  daily  publishing  the  record,  decorated  by 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  reporter  and  accurate  photographs  of  each 
otfender.  On  arriving  at  the  prison,  each  of  these  gentry  would  be 
'*  weighed  and  measured,"  and,  if  this  compliment  were  resented,  po- 
liceman Gaskill  would  march  his  army  to  the  prison  and  each  offender 
would  be  again  published,  with  his  pictured  annex.  Then  some  "grave 
and  reverend  **  doctor  of  divinity  would  electrify  a  quarterly  meeting, 
down  South  with  a  lurid  description  of  the  "  fearful  increase  of  crime 
in  educated  New  England." 

Doctor  Harris  is  booked  for  another  exposure  of  this  humbug  at  the 
convention  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  at  Saratoga,  the  first  week 
in  September. 
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The  United  States.  — Its  History  and  Constitution.  By  Alexander 
JohUftton,  late  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  Prince- 
ton College.    New  York ;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1889.    286  pp. 

This  remarkably  clear  and  concise  presentation  of  our  national  history,  and 
of  the  genius  of  our  government  and  political  affairs,  was  first  written  for  the 
Encyclopsodia  Brittaunica.  As  here  republished  it  should  have  a  wide  sale 
and  find  its  way  Into  the  class-rooms  of  colleges  and  academies.  All  careful 
students  of  our  government  and  the  trend  of  political  institutions  will  wel- 
come it  as  a  wise  and  fair,  clear  and  statesmanlike  presentation  of  our  institu- 
tions and  upgrowth.  Its  spirit  is  broad  and  philosophical.  Its  grasp  is 
scholarly  and  faithful.  Its  delineation  and  grouping  of  facts  are  masterly, 
while  its  deductions  are  irrefutable. 

Our  unique  government  and  our  striking  political  history  have  not  been 
studied  as  they  should  be,  especially  in  our  Institutions  of  learning.  This 
work  is  much  needed,  and  it  will  be  found  widely  helpful. 

Warren's  New  Physical  Geography.  By  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  Yale  University.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  144  pp. 
Quarto. 

Warren's  Physical  Geography  was  the  first  popular  treatise  on  this  subject 

issued  in  America.    It  has  had  a  very  extended  sale  during  the  thirty  odd 

years  since  it  was  first  published.     With  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  science 

old  theories  are  continually  changing,  some  of  them  are  found  incapable  of 

explaining  well  observed  facts,  and  frequently  new  hypotheses  are  necessary 

In  order  to  properly  classify  and  explain  undisputed  facts.    Dr.  Brewer  has 

here  made  an  entirely  new  book,  which  discusses  in  a  popular  and  elementary 

style  the  facts  and  theories  concerned  with  the  more  familiar  features  of  the 

earth.    The  range  of  topics  includes  the  character  of  the  land  surface,  the 

Dhture  and  movements  of  the  w^ater  and  of  the  atmosphere,Hnd  their  relations  to. 
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and  influence  upon,  one  another.  The  plan  of  the  book  Is  simple,  logical,  and 
comprehensive.  The  facts  are  clearly  stated  and  the  theories  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  and  most  modern  thought,  llie  mapn  are  simply  superb. 
They  are  large,  clear,  accurately  drawn,  and  some  of  them  entirely  new. 
The  relief  maps  of  the  continents  are  admirable.  The  illustrations  are  from 
the  very  best  artists,  both  as  to  design  and  engraving. 

In  material  and  mode  of  treatment  the  work  embodies  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  the  best  educators  of  our  country.  It  is  a  model  of  excellence, 
in  respetit  both  to  the  work  of  the  author  and  the  publisher.  It  will  take  front 
rank  among  the  latest  and  best  text-books  in  this  rapidly  advancing  age. 

Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures.  Studies  in  Compartive  Mythol- 
0£[y*  ^7  Laura  Elizabeth  Poor.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1890.  468  pp. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  book.  It  treats  of  the  origin  of  literature ;  Brah- 
manism  and  the  MahaBharata;  Buddhism  and  theRamayana;  Sanskrit  phi- 
losophy, fable  and  drama ;  the  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Keltic,  Teutonic,  Scan- 
dinavian, Anglo-Saxon,  and  German  literatures,  philosophies,  and  mytholo- 
gies. It  treats  of  the  modern  poetry  of  Europe.  It  gives  a  list  of  about  one 
hundred  noted  books  in  English  and  French  which  the  author  has  consulted. 
It  is  a  monument  of  careful  thought,  discriminating  judgment  and  sound  taste 
and  sense.    It  will  prove  not  only  useful  but  also  eniertainlug. 

The  Annals  of  Tacitls.  Books  I.-Vl.  Edited  by  Prof.  William  F.  Allen, 
University  of  Wiscoufein.  Boston;  Ginn  &  Company.  1890.  500  pp. 
Price,  $1.65  by  mail. 

The  late  Professor  Allen  was  a  careful,  critical,  classical  scholar.  This  book 
was  his  last  work.  It  may  well  stand  as  one  of  his  best.  The  notes  are  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  Tacitus  should  be  read  in  our  colleges  more  widely  than 
heretofore.  These  Annals  serve  as  a  valuable  introduction  to  his  histories, 
and  are  generally  regarded  as  his  master-piece.  Latin  teachers  will  hail  with 
pleasure  this  piece  of  ripe  scholarship,  which  will  prove  of  rare  beuetit  to  them 
in  their  teaching  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  in  tine  settings  of  the  masters  of 
antiquity. 

Pierre  et  Camille,  par  Alfred  de  Musset.  Edited  bv  Prof.  O.  B.  Super, 
Ph.  D.,  Dickinson  College.  Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1890.  57  pp. 
Price,  15  cents. 

This  latest  addition  to  Ileath's  *^  Modern  Language  Series,''  is  well  printed, 
and  in  a  convenient  form.  It  is  marvellous  how  cheap  the  best  books  are  get- 
ting to  be  in  these  days.  This  story  of  Pierre  and  Cainille  is  beautifully  told 
and  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  notes  are 
excellent,  brief,  accurate,  suggestive. 

Elements  op  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Method  of 
Rates.  By  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  Ph.  D.,  of  Dartmouth  College.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Company.     1890.     240  pp.    Price,  ^l.G5  by  mail. 

This  elaborate  treatment  of  the  Calculus,  based  upon  the  method  of  rates, 
will  prove  a  most  acceptable  college  textbook.  Professor  Uardy  is  a  mathe- 
matician of  rare  breadth  and  accuracy.  He  is,  also,  more  than  a  mathemati- 
cian. He  is  a  man  —  a  whole  souled,  broad  cultured  man.  He  can  write  a 
good  love  story,  throw  the  line  or  pull  the  trigger  t^utcessfully.  He  is  a  good 
listener,  is  far-sighted,  and  can  tell  a  story.  He  should  some  day  be  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College.  But  as  a  mathematician  and  a  teaclier  of  mathe- 
mati(!is  he  especially  excels.  Any  teacher  wanting  a  new  treatment  of  the 
Calculus  will  do  well  to  try  Hardy's. 
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Marion  Graham  is  a  new  story  by  Meta  Lander,  author  of  **  The  Tobacco 
Problem,"  **  The  Broken  Bud,"  etc.  Mrs.  Lawrence  here  treats  us  to  a  com- 
plicated love  story  intermixed  with  theological  discussions  for  which  the 
daughter  of  old  Professor  Woods  of  Andover  Seminary  is  peculiarly  fitted. 
Marion  is  a  conscientious  Christian  girl,  who,  being  thrown  much  into  the 
society  of  the  sombre,  cultured  recluse,  Maurice  Vinton,  falls  in  love  with 
him.  But  he  is  an  unbeliever,  and  when  he  asks  her  to  marry  him,  she  refuses 
until  he  can  share  her  Christian  faith.  They  have  many  interesting  conversa- 
tions about  Carlyle,  Byron,  Wordsworth  and  others,  while  he  is  teaching  her 
German.  Finally,  he  goes  to  Europe  and  Palestine,  becomes  a  Christian,  and 
at  last  returns  to  find  Marion  just  married  to  Rev.  Henry  Sunderland.  This 
sad  outcome  is  the  result  of  mutual  misunderstandings.  A  terrible  scene  fol- 
lows, and  all  are  as  miserable  as  mis-mated  noble  souls  well  can  be.  Finally, 
through  sickness  and  suffering,  they  become  reconciled  to  their  new  conditions, 
and  Maurice  goes  forth  as  a  missionary  to  China.  The  result  being,  that  miss- 
ing happiness  he  wins  blessedness.  The  characters  of  this  book  are  well- 
drawn,  but  some  of  the  scenes  are^ rather  old-fashioned,  and  some  seem  over- 
drawn.   It  is  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  "  Register  AND  Second  Official  Annocnxement,  (May,  1S90),"  of 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  at  hand.  This  new  institution,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  is  now  grandly  equipped  for  the 
great  work  which  is  undoubtedly  before  it. 

Longman's  School  Geography  for  North  America.  By  George  G.  Chis- 
holm  and  C.  H.  I^ete.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1S90.  Pp. 
384.    For  sale  by  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  book  differs  materially  from  all  ordinary  works  on  geography,  in  that 
it  is  an  original  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  has  nowhere  followed  the  ordi- 
nary plans  laid  down  by  other  writers.  It  is  in  reality  what  its  name  implies : 
A  School  Geography  for  North  America.  It  is  designed  for  use  upon  this  conti- 
oent.  Consequently,  the  treatment  of  topics  relating  to  the  United  States,  to 
Canada,  to  Mexico,  etc.,  is  quite  full,  while  the  account  of  the  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  to  some  extent,  Furope,  is  more  or  less  abridged. 
Cause  and  effect  are  specially  noted,  as,  for  example,  in  treating  of  large  towns. 
"  In  the  United  States,  out  of  229  cities  of  10,000  or  more,  181  are  in  the  two 
northern  groups,  37  in  the  two  southern,  and  11  in  the  Cordiileran  group. 
Out  of  233  towns  (i.  e.  in  the  world),  which  have  at  least  100,000  inhabitants, 
102  are  seaports.*' 

*^  In  new  countties,  or  regions  with  a  one-sided  industry,  like  some  portions 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  production  of  food  and 
raw  materials,  large  quantities  of  which  must  be  sent  to  distant  parts  in  ex- 
change for  manufactured  articles,  large  towns  have  grown  up  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidit}',"  (Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louii*.  San  Francisco.) 

In  the  treatment  of  the  United  States,  a  radical  departure  has  been  made 
from  the  method  usually  pursued,  in  that  a  separate  description  of  each  state 
and  territory  is  intentionally  omitted,  and  the  chief  weight  laid  upon  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  products  of  the  whole  country  are  considered 
in  themselves,  each  being  made  a  subject  of  study.  Maps  have  been  purposely 
omitted.  The  authors,  however,  call  attention  to  ^^  Longman's  New  Atlas  **  in 
Its  American  edition,  as  possessing  all  the  requisites  needed.  The  book  ap- 
peals strongly  to  teachers- imbued  with  a  spirit  for  teaching  rea/ ^eo^rap/iy,  and 
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to  pupils  of  some  maturity  of  mind  and  of  sufflcient  intelligence  to  enable 
them  to  reason  logically  and  to  think  for  themselves.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  already  long  list  of  textbooks  upon  this  interesting  and  important 
study. 

A  Practical  Delsarte  Primer.  By  Mrs.  Anna  Randall-Diehl.  Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen.     1890.    Pp.  66. 

Delsarte  was  a  wonderful  character  and  had  a  remarkable  life  of  varying 
vicissitudes.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and  his  study  of  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
pression has  laid  the  whole  world  under  obligation  to  him.  This  little  book 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  very  many  who  desire  to  know  more  of  his  won- 
derful teachings. 

The  Nine  Worlds.  Stories  from  Norse  Mythology.  By  Mary  E.  Litchfield. 
Boston:    Ginn  <fe  Company.     1890.    Pp.  163.    Price,  60 cents  by  mail. 

Here  is  presented  in  simple  narrative  style  the  story  of  the  Norse  gods  and 

the  beliefs  of  our  forefathers.    It  is  all  about  Thor  and  Thry m ;  Frey  and  Odin ; 

Skirnir  and  Baldur;  Hermod  and  Loki.    The  stories  are  weird,  and  partake 

altogether  of  the  dark  ages  and  the  twilight  of  the  world*s  morning.    The  book 

is  finely  printed  and  bound  in  red  cloth. 

History  op  Education  in  Alabama,  1702  — 1889.    By  Willis  G.  Clark. 

The  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  thb 
United  States.  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.  D.,  Sometime  Fellow  in  His- 
tory and  Politics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  now  Professor  in  the 
State  University  of  Kansas. 

These  two  Circulars  of  Information,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  pre- 
sent a  timely  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  ttiat  is  at  present  occupying 
the  public  attention. 

English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo-English  Vocabularies.  Compiled  by  En- 
sign Koger  Wells,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Interpreter  John  W.  Kelley. 

This  is  Circular  of  Information,  No.  2,  1890,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  is  preceded  by  Ethnographical  Memoranda  concerning  the  Arctic  Eski- 
mos in  Alaska  and  Siberia,  by  John  W.  Kelley. 

To  the  United  States  Senate.  A  Protest  and  Petition  by  The  National 
League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions. 

The  objects  of  this  League  are  **  to  secure  constitutional  and  legislative  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  common  school  system  and  other  American 
institutions :  to  promote  public  instruction  in  harmony  with  such  institutions, 
and  to  prevent  all  sectarian  or  denominational  appropriations  of  public  funds." 
This  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  at  rooms  43  and  44,  Morse  building,  140  Nassau 
street.  New  York  city. 

Current  Discussions  in  Theology.  By  the  Professors  of  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Vol.  VII.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday 
School  and  Publishing  Society.    1890.    Pp.  410.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  seventh  volume  of  this  annual  review  of  current  theological  discussions 

has  about  the  same  characteristics  which  have  marked  the  previous  issues,  and 

which  have  made  them  valuable.     It  gives  a  comprehensive  outlook  as  to  what 

has  been  done  in  the  whole  range  of  sacred  learning  during  the  past  year. 

The  discussions  cover  exegeticai,  historical,  systematic,  and  practical  theology. 

The  volume  is  indispenslble   to  the  pastor  and  the  student  who  would  keep 

abreast  of  the  times,  and  have  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  drift  and 

progress  of  the  times. 
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A  copy  of  the  speech  of  Hon.  John  F.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  May  10, 1890,  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  catalogue  of  the  West  Xewton  EDglinh  and  Classical  School,  the  Allen 
Brothers,  Fiincipals.    This  is  a  nice  appearing  catalogue  of  a  good  school.    . 

lliE  Directional  Calculus  ;  based  upon  the  methods'  of  Hermann  Grass- 
mann.  By  E.  W.  Hyde,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Company.     1890.     Pp.  247.     Price,  82.15. 

The  wonderful  and  comprehensive  system  of  Multiple  Algebra  invented  by 

Hermann  Grassmann,  and  called  by  him  the  Ausdehnungslt^hre,  or  Theory  of 

Extension,  though  long  neglected  by  the  mathematicians  even  of  Germany,  is 

HC  the  present  time  coming  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  and  studied.    The 

book  presents,  in  part,  the  results  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  study  and  experience 

in  lecturing  to  University  classes  upon  this  subject,  and  the  author  expresses 

the  hope  that  they  may  aid  in  some  measure  to  bring  about  that  general  study 

and  use  of  directional  methods,  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  ultimately  cause  the 

comparatively  awkward  and  roundabout  methods  of  Cartesian  coordinates  to 

be  superseded  by  them,  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  analysis. 

Practical  SANirARY  and  Economic  Cooking;  adapted  to  Persons  of  Mod- 
erate and  Smalt  Means.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel.  Published  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.    1890.     Pp.  190. 

To  this  essay  was  awarded  the  first  prize  among  seventy  competitors,  and 

the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  able  judges  of  award,  and  the  testimonials  from 

members  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  prove  that  it  is  a  work  of 

great  practical  value,  and  that  it  would  in   many  cases  assist  in  securing  to 

families,  health,  comfort  and  happiness  in  life,  if  it  could  be  placed  in  their 

hands. 

Deutsche  LiTERATURGESCHiCHTE  auf  kulturhistorischer  Grundlage; 
for  Universities,  Colleges  and  Academies.  By  Carla  Wendechebach,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Wellesley  College.  Bos- 
ton :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1890.    Pp,  92. 

This  book  is  designed  for  those  advanced  students  who  purpose  to  make 

a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the  German  literature  through  the  medium 

of  the  (xerman  language. 

I'HE  Canal  and  the  Railway.  With  a  note  on  the  development  of  railway 
passenger  traffic.  By  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Canals,  and  their  Economic  Relation  to  Transportation.  By  Lewis 
M.  Haupt,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

These  two  essays  are  published  in  one  volume  by  the  American  Economic 
Association,  May  and  July,  1890. 

Report  op  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  1889.  Issued  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

This  admirable  report,  comprising  818  pages,  is  full  of  interesting  matter  for 
any  persons  who  are  interested  in  affairs  relating  to  the  Indians  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Commissioner's  report  proper,  by  General  Morgan,  is  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable.  The  ^'  Supplementary  Report  of  Indian  Education  ^' 
should  be  extensively  read.  It  is  followed  by  reports  of  agents  In  various  sec- 
tions, the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  reports  of  various 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  an  interesting  chapter  on  Indian  legis- 
lation, numerous  tables  of  statistics,  maps,  etc. 
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First  Greek  Grammar  Accidence.  By  vv.  Guuion  Rutherford,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  Head  Master  of  Westminster.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.    1890.    Pp.  183. 

First  Greek  Grammar  Syntax,  by  the  same  author.    Pp.  183. 

These  two  parts  are  united  in  one  volume.  Price,  90  cents.  The  popularity 
of  the  book  has  made  it  necessary  to  rapidly  revise  and  issue  a  new  edition. 
The  special  idea  of  the  book  can  be  easily  set  forth  in  the  author's  own  words  : 
^*The  idea  of  the  book  is  that  the  part  of  an  elementary  grammar  is  to  state 
rules  and  leave  exceptions  out.*'  In  the  revision,  the  author  has  still  further 
carried  out  his  idea  by  leaving  out  such  ^*  forms  as  seldom  occur  and  selecting 
as  examples  of  inflection  the  most  common  words  that  I  could  find."'  In  like 
manner,  the  purpose  of  the  second  half  is  **  that  of  driving  great  main  lines 
through  Greek  syntax."  While  the  work  seems  to  be  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  English  school,  American  teachers  will  And  much  of  practical 
value  in  it. 

How  TO  Remember  History.  A  method  of  memorizing  dates,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  most  Important  events  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  For  the  use  of  schools  and  private  students.  By  Virginia 
Conser  Shaffer,  formerly  teacher  of  historv  in  Maryland  State  Normal 
Siihool.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  *  1890.  Pp.148.  Price,  81.00. 
For  sale  by  F.  M.  Ambrose.  Boston. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Maryland,  highly 

recommends  this  treatise.     It  is  not  wholly  original,  but  will  appear  so  to  most 

American  teachers  of  history.     It  is   well   worth  an  examination   by  every 

teacher  of  this  subject. 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED, 

The  Jluttrated  Monthly  Northwest  Magazine,  devoted  to  Western  Interest  and  Progress. 

St.   Paul.   Minnesota,    £.  V.  Smalley,  Editor  and  Publisher.    Price  25  cents Hie 

Library  JourntU,  official  organ  of  the  American  Library  Association,  chiefly  devoted  to 
Library  Economy  and  Bibliography.  Franklin  Squai*e,  New  Yorlc. The  July  Centu- 
ry contains  *'  The  Single  Tax,"  by  Edwanl  Atkinson  and  Henry  George.    Published  by 

the  Century  Co.    ^.00  a  year,  single  copies  35  cents. Lippincott't  Monthly  Magazine 

continues  to  offer  a  complete  noyel  in  each  number.  Price  25  cents. Cataell's  Fam- 
ily Magazine,  Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  104  and  lOtf  Fourth  avenue,  New  York.    Price  15 

cents. 8cribner*s  Magazine,  published  monthly  with  illustrations.    Charles  Sorlbner's 

Sons,  New  York.    Price  26  cents. In  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  Mr.  Parnell 

is  answered  by  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  — 
T%e  Public  School  Journal,  devoted  to  the  theory  and  art  of  school  teaching  and  close  super- 
vision.   Terms  $l.fiO  a  year,  16  cents  a  number.    Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 

ington,  111. Treasure  Trove,  Treasure  Trove  Co.,  25  Clinton  Place,  New  York. The 

Literary  News,  an  Eclectic  Review  of  Current  Literature.    Illustrated.    330  Pearl  street. 

New  York. Scattered  Seeds,  edited  by  L.  H.  Hall,  Swarthmore,  Pa. The  Chautau- 

quan  almost  needs  a  new  introduction  in  its  new  dress,  but  will  soon  earn  its  welcome 
and  many  compliments  for  its  more  convenient  form. Book  Chat,  "RrenteLnos'  Pub- 
lishers, 5  Union  Square,  New  York. The  Quiver,  an  illustrated  magazine  for  Sunday 

and  general  reading.  Cassell  Publishing  Co. Magazine  of  American  History,  illus- 
trated.   Edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  Lamb,  743  Broadway,  New  York.    The  English  Illustrated 

Magazine.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  112  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 7^«  Overland  Monthly,  the 

Overland  Mont)ily  Co.,  420  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. The  Academy,  a  Jour- 
nal of  Secondary  Education.  George  A.  Bacon,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. Black- 
wood's Edinburg  Magazine,  published  monthly. Shakespeariana.    New  York.    Leonard 

Scott  Publication  Co.,  29  Park  Row. Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Harper's  Bazar, 

and  Harper's  Weekly.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
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GENERAL    FRANCIS   MARION. 

THE   WARRIOR,   HU>IA1?ITARIAN,   STATESMAN,   AND   EDUCATOR. 

BY  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITT. 


ExtracU  from  an  old  volume. 

ABOUT  the  year  1690,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  the  following  notice  was  thrust  into  the  hands 
of  Gabriel  Marion :  — 

"Your  damnable  heresy  well  deserves,  even  in  this  life,  that 
purgation  by  fire  that  awfully  awaits  it  in  the  next.  But  in  con- 
sideration of  your  youth  and  worthy  connexion,  our  mercy  has 
condescended  to  commute  your  punishment  to  perpetual  exile. 
You  will,  therefore,  instantly  prepare  to  quit  your  country  forever. 
For,  if  after  ten  days  from  the  date  hereof,  you  should  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  your  miserable  body  shall  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  your  impious  ashes  scattered  on  the  winds  of 
heaven." 

Young  Marion  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  Catholic  girl,  Louise 
D'Aubrey.  So  unexpected,  so  overwhelming  was  this  announce- 
ment of  banishment  to  him  at  first,  that  he  hardly  dared  to  break 
the  sad  intelligence  to  his  affianced.  For  her  to  leave  parents, 
home,  friends,  and  country,  and  go  with  a  heretic  to  foreign 
shores,  was  more  than  Marion  dared  to  hope  for.  True  to  the 
purest  instinct  of  woman's  nature,  she  decided  to  go  with  the  man 
she  loved.  Hastily  they  wed,  and  Marion  had  almost  decided  to 
sail  for  the  West  Indies.     At  this  juncture  a  friend  informed  him 
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that  a  vessel  then  lying  in  the  harbor  would  soon  sail  with  several 
wealthy  Huguenot  families  for  South  Carolina.  On  the  ninth  day 
they  embraced  their  weejiing  friends,  and  went  aboard.  "  Next 
day  the  clouds  began  to  bank  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  winds  to 
whistle  from  the  hills.  Anchors  were  lifted,  the  sails  loosened, 
and  before  the  freshening  gale,  she  bid  adieu  to  her  native  shore, 
and  commenced  her  foaming  course  for  the  western  world." 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Carolina,  they  went  up  into  the  country 
and  bought  a  plantation  on  Goose  Creek,  near  Charleston,  "  where 
their  ashes  now  sleep  after  a  long  life  endeared  by  mutual  love, 
and  surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  industry  and  prudence  can 
bestow." 

Their  eldest  son,  named  Gabriel,  married  a  Miss  Charlotte 
Corde,  by  whom  he  had  six  children  —  the  youngest  being  Francis, 
the  hero  of  this  sketch  —  who  was  born  in  Winyaw,  near  George- 
town, South  Carolina,  A.  D.  1732.  He  received  but  little  educa- 
tion, owing  to  the  slight  facilities  then  afforded  in  his  native 
parish.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  a  volunteer  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  belonged  to  a  cav- 
alry troop  commanded  by  one  of  his  brothers.  Peace  was  speedily 
concluded  which  lasted  only  two  years.  Again  Marion  left  his 
plantation  and  offered  his  services  in  behalf  of  his  afficted  country- 
men. The  colonial  governor  was  so  highly  pleased  with  this 
second  instance  of  Marion's  patriotism,  that  he  appointed  him  a 
lieutenant  in  the  provincial  line  under  the  brave  Captain  Moultrie. 
The  ferocity  of  the  savages  struck  such  terror  through  the  colony 
that  Colonel  Grant,  of  the  British  army,  was  ordered  out  with 
1,200  regulars  to  succor  the  bleeding  frontier.  On  his  way  he 
was  joined  at  Ninety-Six  by  1,200  provincials,  men  of  surest  aim 
with  the  rifle.  The  only  passage  into  the  Indian  country  was 
through  a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains  which  it  was  resolved  to 
force  if  possible.  A  forlorn  hope  of  thirty  brave  fellows  were 
selected  to  explore  this  dangerous  pass.  Marion,  but  a  young 
lieutenant,  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  leader.  Advancing 
rapidly  at  the  head  of  the  column,  supported  by  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  they  were  soon  under  a  murderous  volley  poured  upon 
them  from  behind  rocks  and  trees.  Twenty-one  men  were 
instantly  killed,  and  the  tall  savages  rushed  forth  from  their 
places  with  hideous  yells  and  uplifted  tomahawks,  and  gained 
upon  the  remnant  of  survivors  so  rapidly  that  nothing  but  the 
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nearness  of  the  advanced  guard  saved  them  from  certain  destruc- 
tion. A  severe  battle  immediately  ensued  in  which  the  Indians 
were  badly  defeated.  Colonel  Grant  proceeded  then  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  country,  and  laid  waste  the  towns  and  corn- 
fields in  order  to  drive  them  into  a  disposition  for  peace. 

"  Marion  often  afterward  spoke  of  this  part  of  the  war  as  a 
transaction  which  he  remembered  with  sorrow."  After  describing 
the  burning  cabins  and  the  destroyed  cornfields,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  as  follows:  "Who,  I  say,  without  gi'ief,  could  see  these 
sacred  plants  sinking  under  our  swords  with  all  their  precious 
load,  to  wither  and  rot  untasted  in  their  mourning  fields  ?  " 

"I  saw  eveiywhere  around  the  footsteps  of  the  little  Indian 
children  where  they  had  played  under  the  shade  of  their  rustling 
corn.  No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swell- 
ing shocks  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the 
coming  winter.  When  we  are  gone,  thought  I,  they  will  return, 
and  peeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the 
ghastly  ruin  poured  over  their  homes  and  happy  fields,  where 
they  had  so  often  played.  'Who  did  this?'  they  will  ask  their 
mothers.  'The  white  people  did  it';  the  mothers  reply;  'the 
Christians  did  it.'  Thus  for  cursed  Mammon's  sake,  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  have  sown  the  hellish  tares  of  hatred  in  the  bosoms 
even  of  pagan  children." 

The  troops  were  marched  home  and  disbanded,  and  Marion 
returned  to  his  plantation  in  St.  John's  Parish,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  tread  the  pleasant  and  peaceful  paths  of  life  till  May, 
1775,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  first  reached 
Charleston.  On  receipt  of  the  news  the  whole  country  was  wild 
with  excitement.  The  colonial  legislature  was  convened,  and  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  people,  two  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
raised  for  the  service.  Marion  was  elected  captain  in  the  second 
regiment. 

As  a  soldier,  I  can  only  sketch  briefly  the  career  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

His  company  was  one  of  those  despatched  from  Charleston  to 
capture  Fort  Johnson.  It  was  captured  and  the  guns  turned 
upon  the  British  men  of  war  in  the  harbor.  This  fire  with  that 
from  Fort  Moultrie,  expelled  the  vessels  with  heavy  loss.  After 
this  attack  he  was  placed  in  command  of  other  fortifications  near 
Charleston,  notably  the  one  on  Sullivan  Island  which  was  menaced 
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by  a  powerful  fleet.  It  was  attacked  before  it  was  finished,  but 
the  assailants  were  repelled  with  great  gallantry.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1777  he  was  sent  with  600  men  to  the  defense  of  Georgia, 
and  remained  there  till  the  British  had  complete  control  of  the 
state.  He  also  took  a  part  in  the  fruitless  attack  on  Savannah  in 
1779,  and  returning  to  Charleston  took  an  active  part  in  its  defense. 
He  accidentally  broke  his  leg  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  active 
duty  for  some  time.  Carolina  was  at  this  time  defenceless,  and 
almost  entirely  overrun  by  the  British  and  Tories. 

It  was  now  that  the  sterling  qualities  of  Marion  shone  forth 
with  their  greatest  splendor.  He  gathered  about  him  a  few  of  his 
neighbors  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  partisan  brigade  which 
finally  became  the  terror  of  British  and  Tories.  When  General 
Gates  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  take  command  in  the  South, 
Marion  hastened  with  his  illy  equipped  brigade  to  join  him. 
Gates  remarked  only  the  ridicule  that  these  patriots  provoked  in 
camp,  and  sent  Marion  off  on  an  idle  expedition  to  cut  up  the 
boats  on  the  river  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping.  A  few 
days  later.  Gates  was  disastrously  defeated  at  Camden,  but  Marion 
succeeded,  however,  in  releasing  nearly  all  the  prisoners  that  Corn- 
wallis  had  captured  from  Gates.  From  this  period  dates  the 
series  of  adventurous  flights,  forages,  marches,  countermarches, 
and  surprises  which  distinguished  this  brigade  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, taught  the  inexperienced  frontiersman  to  be  both  bold 
and  vigilant,  how  to  discipline  himself  and  how  to  support  him- 
self at  a  time  when  the  country  had  no  resources  for  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  pursue  in  detail  the  progress  of  so  restless  and  eager 
a  chieftain  in  a  career  marked  with  so  great  a  variety  of  action 
and  resources.  His  camp,  the  swamp,  his  feast  with  the  British 
officer,  his  quiet  manner  when  dealing  with  both  friend  and  foe, 
his  perpetual  vigilance  and  sudden  movements  have  all  entered 
into  the  traditions  of  his  country.  He  knew  eveiy  swamp  in 
Carolina,  where  he  found  ready  refuge  from  superior  numbers, 
and  whence  he  could  rapidly  emerge  as  occasion  might  require. 
He  taught  his  men  to  endure  the  greatest  hardships  with  scarcely 
a  murmur.  They  subsisted  chiefly  upon  corn  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  their  drink  was  water.  They  slept  and  marched  often  hatless 
and  blanketless.  He  inspired  his  men  with  his  own  cheerful 
habits  of  endurance,  and  disciplined  in  his  style  of  warfare  many 
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young  officers,  who  in  time,  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
accomplished  master. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  General  Greene 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  South.  He 
appreciated  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  Marion,  depended 
upon  him  chiefly  for  his  information  as  he  had  spies  in  almost 
every  camp,  and  was  himself  ubiquitous  with  his  brigade. 

In  turn,  he  bafiBed  Tarleton,'Barfield,  Doyle,  Guiney,  Mc Arthur, 
Coffin,  Weymss,  all  of  whom  were  sent  expressly  to  capture  or 
defeat  him.  When  Cornwallis  had  driven  Greene  out  of  the  state, 
Marion  still  remained  and  pressed  his  predatory  warfare  to  the 
gates  of  Charleston,  and  cut  all  lines  of  communication  between 
the  metropolis  and  interior  points.  Colonel  Watson  was  sent 
with  a  superior  force  to  crush  him,  and  Major  Gainey,  of  whom 
great  things  were  expected,  went  in  pursuit,  but  was  badly  de- 
feated and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Colonel  Tyne  was  again 
sent  on  Marion's  track,  and  again  foiled,  and  Major  Mclltraith 
was  disgraced.  Next  Colonel  Doyle,  who  afterwards  became 
famous  as  a  commander  in  India,  with  a  full  regiment  and  a  large 
body  of  Tories,  went  to  Watson's  assistance.  Watson  was  led 
into  an  ambush,  and  lost  a  larger  part  of  his  regiment,  while  Col- 
onel Doyle  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

At  this  time  the  British  held  Fort  Watson  on  the  Santee  river. 
The  fort  was  located  on  high  ground,  and  as  Marion  had  no  artil- 
lery he  resorted  to  the  following :  Towers  made  of  logs  were  built 
during  the  night  to  such  an  elevation  as  to  enable  the  riflemen  to 
shoot  into  the  fort.  While  these  plied  their  rifles,  a  party  scaled 
the  walls  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  capture  of  a  con- 
siderable force  in  Mrs.  Motte's  house  was  effected  by  means  of 
combustible  arrows  which  set  fire  to  the  roof.  Thus  he  continued 
his  active  work  till  the  close  of  the  war,  with  unvaried  success  — 
all  of  which  is  a  part  of  our  national  history. 

After  the  prospect  of  peace,  Marion  steadfastly  refused  to 
engage  in  any  further  bloodshed.  Soon  after  the  British  evacu- 
ated Charleston,  he  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  brigade  and  returned 
to  the  avocations  of  a  farmer,  almost  in  poverty.  His  fellow 
citizens  returned  him  as  a  member  of  the  senate  from  St.  John's 
Parish,  Berkeley.  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  Fort 
Johnson,  and  soon  after  married  an  excellent  and  wealthy  lady, 
Miss  May  Videau,  who  lavished  upon  him  her  affections  and  her 
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fortune.  Six  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  state  constitution,  and  in  1794  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  one  of  the  generals  of  the  state  militia.  On  the 
28th  day  of  February,  1795,  he  died  near  Eutaw,  and  now  lies 
buried  at  "  Belle  Isle,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John's,  and  a  slight, 
oblong  tomb,  the  tribute  of  a  private  citizen,  covers  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  purest  men,  truest  patriots,  and  most  adroit  generals 
that  American  history  can  boast." 

Such  in  brief  are  the  public  events  of  Marion's  life :  but  to  un- 
derstand the  man,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  his  character  as  it 
stands  conspicuously  in  the  elements  which  constitute  true  great- 
ness. He  rose  above  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  that  age,  and 
reached  a  higher  standard  of  humanity  to  prisoners  and  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  belief,  than  was  known  and  practised  in 
Europe.  He  was  a  soldier  from  necessity,  a  humanitarian  by 
instinct,  and  a  patriot  from  principle.  The  pages  of  all  history 
cannot  present  a  single  name  outside  of  revelation  that  will  bum 
with  a  more  brilliant  lustre  than  his.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his 
country's  history,  he  kept  alive  the  fires  of  patriotism,  and  he 
bewailed  the  fate  of  his  misguided  countrymen  who  sided  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  managing  men  to  their 
own  happiness  and  glory,  which  art  Aristotle  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult. 

Let  us  look  at  Marion  at  home.  Hardly  had  the  clangor  of 
arms  ceased  when  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  legislature. 
The  friends  of  humanity  were  all  highly  pleased,  and  knowing 
Marion's  characteristic  generosity  to  his  enemies  during  the  war» 
they  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
extinguish  that  horrid  flame  of  revenge  that  still  glowed  in  the 
breasts  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Tories.  Nor  did  Marion 
disappoint  their  hopes.  All  his  influence  was  thrown  against 
every  proposition  that  savored  of  revenge.  He  called  the  Tories 
his  "  poor  deluded  countrymen." 

Shortly  after  tliat  assembling  of  the  legislature,  a  "confiscation 
act "  was  introduced.  While  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  and  a 
man  was  present  who  had  favored  the  British  in  order  to  save  his 
property,  Marion  arose  to  speak.  The  culprit  turned  "  pale  and 
trembled  at  sight  of  the  speaker  —  and  gave  up  all  as  lost." 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  all,  when  instead  of  hearing  the  General 
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thundering  against  him  for  judgment,  he  implored  for  mercy. 
Even  the  advocates  of  the  bill  were  still  more  astonished,  having 
counted  upon  General  Marion's  support.  They  taunted  Marion 
with  inconsistency  and  iBckleness  that  illy  suited  his  character. 
"  True,  I  refused  to  speak  to  him  then,"  said  Marion,  ''  but  it  was 
war,  and  therefore  my  duty  to  make  a  difference  between  my  real 
and  pretended  friends ;  it  is  peace  now  and  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  virtues  of  men,  particularly  of  the  old  and  timid,  rather 
than  their  follies,  and  we  ought  to  remember  too,  that  God  has 
given  us  the  victory  for  which  we  owe  him  eternal  gratitude. 
But  cruelty  to  man  is  not  the  way  to  show  our  gratitude  to 
Heaven." 

This  tallies  exactly  with  his  behavior  at  a  large  dinner  party 
given  at  Governor  Matthew's  table,  just  after  the  passage  of  the 
famous  confiscation  act.  "  Come,  General,  give  us  a  toast,"  said 
the  Governor.  The  glasses  were  filled  and  all  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
the  General,  who  said :  ''  Well,  gentlemen,  here's  damnation  to 
the  confiscation  act." 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  for  an  act  of  amnesty 
for  all  those  acts  committed  during  the  war  by  the  American 
officers  in  order  to  get  provisions,  horses,  etc.  This  petition  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  state  officers,  and  among  the  list  appeared 
Marion's  name.  When  the  petition  was  read,  he  listened  with 
marked  attention,  and  when  his  name  was  read  as  one  of  the 
signers,  he  arose  and  asked  that  it  might  be  stricken  off  since  he 
had  not  authorized  it ;  besides  if  he  had  injured  anyone,  he  could 
come  forward  and  demand  satisfaction.     No  one  ever  came. 

Colonel  Horry  details  his  last  visit  to  Marion.  Ten  o'clock  I 
Still  the  General  said :  *'  We  must  not  talk  of  bed  yet.  We  may 
not  meet  again ;  so  let  us  take  all  we  can  out  of  it  in  chat.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  times?  "  "  O,  glorious  times,"  said  I.  *'  Yes, 
thank  God !  "  he  replied.  "  They  are  glorious  times  indeed  ;  and 
fully  equal  to  all  we  had  in  hope,  when  we  drew  our  swords  for 
independence.     But  I  am  afraid  they  wont  last  long." 

I  asked  him  why  he  thought  so.  ''  Oh  I  knowledge,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  is  wanting !  knowledge  is  wanting  I  Israel  of  old,  you  know, 
was  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  all  nations,  all  individ- 
uals have  come  to  nought  for  the  same  cause."  I  told  him  I 
thought  we  were  too  happy  to  change  soon.  '*  Pshaw  I "  replied 
he,  "  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     Happiness  signifies  nothing 
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if  it  be  not  known  and  properly  valued.  Satan,  we  are  told,  was 
once  an  angel  of  light,  but  for  want  of  duly  considering  his  glori- 
ous estate,  he  rebelled  and  lost  all.  And  how  many  hundreds  of 
young  Carolinians  have  we  not  known,  whose  fathers  left  them 
all  the  means  of  happiness ;  elegant  estates,  handsome  wives,  and 
in  short,  every  blessing  that  the  most  luxurious  could  desire  ?  Yet 
they  could  not  rest,  until  by  drinking  and  gambling,  they  had 
fooled  away  their  fortunes,  parted  from  their  wives,  rendered 
themselves  the  veriest  beggars  and  blackguards  on  earth." 

All  this  he  claimed  was  caused  from  a  lack  of  knowledge.  Ap- 
petite lost  all ;  ruined  all.  So  it  was  with  nations.  A  free, 
happy,  and  intelligent  people  never  can  be  enslaved.  He  proved 
it  thus  :  "  If  the  Carthagenians  in  the  days  of  their  freedom  and 
self-government,  when  they  obeyed  no  laws  but  of  their  own  mak- 
ing :  paid  no  taxes  but  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  free  as  air 
pursued  their  own  interests  as  they  liked ;  if  that  once  glorious 
people  had  their  blessings,  would  they  have  sacrificed  them  all, 
by  their  accursed  factions,  to  the  Romans,  to  be  ruled,  they  and 
their  children,  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  to  be  burdened  like  beasts, 
and  crucified  like  malefactors  ?  " 

"  Well,  now  to  bring  this  home  to  ourselves  ;  we  fought  for  self- 
government,"  he  said,  '*  but  what  signifies  even  this  government, 
divine  as  it  is,  if  it  be  not  known  and  prized  as  it  deserves  ?  " 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  this  best  to  be  done. 

"  Why,  certainly,''  replied  he,  "  by  free  schools." 

I  shook  my  head.  He  ol>served  it,  and  asked  me  what  I  meant 
by  that.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  the  legislature  would  look  to 
their  popularity,  and  dread  the  expense. 

He  exclaimed,  ''God  preserve  our  legislature  from  such  '  penny 
wit  and  pound  foolishness  I '  What,  sir,  keep  a  nation  in  igno- 
rance, rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own  money  for  education  I 
Only  let  such  politicians  remember,  what  poor  Carolina  has  already 
lost  through  her  ignorance.  What  was  it  that  brought  the  British 
last  war  to  Carolina,  but  her  lack  of  knowledge  ?  Had  the  people 
been  enlightened,  they  would  have  been  united  ;  and  had  they  been 
united,  they  never  would  have  been  attacked  a  second  time  by 
the  British." 

This  he  follows  by  a  calculation  which  he  estimates  at  }fl5,000,- 
000  as  the  losses  sustained  bv  Carolina  —  and  all  for  *'  the  lack  of 
a  few  free  schools,  which  would  have  cost  the  state  a  mere  noth- 
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ing."  When  asked  by  Horry,  if  this  were  really  his  belief :  "  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  he  with  great  earnestness,  "  it  is  my  belief  and  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  worlds  !  " 

Here  he  contrasts  the  action  of  the  New  Englandei-s  at  Bunker 
Hill  compared  with  those  in  Carolina  when  Cornwallis  chased 
General  Greene  three  hundred  miles  through  two  states. 

'*  But,  from  this  shameful  sight,  turn  again  to  the  land  of  free 
schools;  to  Bunker's  Hill.  There  behind  a  poor  ditch  of  half  a 
night's  raising,  you  behold  fifteen  hundred  militia-men  waiting 
the  approach  of  three  thousand  British  regulars  with  a  heavy  train 
of  artillery.  With  such  odds  against  them,  such  fearful  odds  in 
numbers,  discipline,  arms,  and  martial  fame,  will  they  not  shrink 
from  the  contest,  and  like  their  southern  friends  jump  and  run  ! 
Oh,  no  ;  to  a  man  they  have  been  taught  to  read  ;  to  a  man  they 
have  been  instructed  to  know^  and  dearer  than  life  to  prize  the 
blessings  of  Freedom.  Their  bodies  are  lying  in  ditches,  but  their 
thoughts  are  on  the  wing  darting  through  eternity.  The  warning 
voice  of  God  still  rings  in  their  eai-s.  The  hated  forms  of  proud 
merciless  kings  pass  before  their  eyes.  They  look  Imck  to  the 
days  of  old,  and  strengthen  themselves  as  they  think  what  their 
gallant  forefathers  dared  for  liberty  and  for  them.  They  look 
forward  to  their  own  dear  childi*en,  and  yearn  over  the  unoffending 
millions,  now,  in  tearful  eyes  looking  up  to  them  for  protection. 
Maddening  at  the  thought,  they  grasp  their  avenging  firelocks, 
and  drawing  their  sights  along  the  death-charged  tubes,  they  long 
for  the  coming  of  the  British  thousands.  Three  times  the  British 
thousands  came  up ;  and  three  times  the  dauntless  yeomen  wait- 
ing their  approach,  received  them  in  storms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning that  shivered  their  ranks  and  heaped  the  field  with  their 
weltering  carcasses. 

"  In  short,  my  dear  sir,  men  will  always  fight  for  their  govern- 
ment, according  to  their  sense  of  its  value.  To  value  it  aright, 
they  roust  understand  it.  This  they  cannot  do  without  educa- 
tion. And  as  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  are  poor,  and  can 
never  attain  that  inestimable  blessing,  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  plainly  the  first  duty  of  government  to  bestow  it  freely 
upon  them.  And  the  more  perfect  the  government,  the  greater 
the  duty  to  make  it  well  known.  *  *  *  ♦  Ambitious  dema- 
gogues will  rise,  and  people  through  ignorance^  and  love  of  change 
will  follow  them.     Vast  armies  will  be  formed,  and  bloody  battles 
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fought.  And  after  desolating  their  country  with  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to  bend  their  necks  to 
the  iron  yoke  of  some  stern  usurper,  and  like  beasts  of  burden,  to 
drag,  unpitied,  those  galling  chains  which  they  have  riveted  upon 
themselves  forever." 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN, 

BY  J.  J.   SKORDALSVOLD. 
II. 

Religion, 

THE  instruction  in  religion  is  given  by  lay  teachers  and  com- 
prises the  history  of  the  old  testament,  the  life  of  Jesust 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  chief  dogmas  of  Christianity ; 
and  about  seventy  short  scripture  passages,  a  number  of  psalms  in 
toto,  a  few  prayers,  and  about  fifteen  hynms  are  carefully 
memorized.  Previous  to  1866  the  authorities  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Catholic  children,  and  a  part 
of  them  attended  Protestant  schools  and  a  part  private  Catholic 
schools.  At  the  above  date  several  Catholic  public  schools  were 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  provost  of  the  St. 
Hedwig  Catholic  church  was  made  ex-officio  member  of  the  school 
deputation.  At  present,  ten  of  the  common  schools  are  Catholic, 
and  there  are  Catholic  classes  in  two  others.  In  1888,  special 
instruction  in  religion  was  given  also  to  Jewish  children  in  twen- 
ty-three schools.  These  concessions  must  be  accredited  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Protestants,  rather  than  to  the  strength  of  the 
others  ;  for  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1888,  151,564  were  Evangelical,  9,458  Catholic,  2,970  Jewish,  and 
523  dissenting. 

The  clergymen  in  the  deputation  have  a  vote  only  on  questions 
pertaining  to  the  religious  instruction.  Confirmation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  attendance  at  school.  It  thus  frequently  happens 
that  pupils  are  dismissed  from  school  some  time  before  they  are 
confirmed,  while  others  remain  in  school  after  thev  are  confirmed. 
With  reference  to  this  branch  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  different  denominations  as  much  as  practicable 
and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  much 
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as  possible.  Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Virchow  probably  voiced  the  senti- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin  when  he  said  at 
a  political  mass  meeting  in  November,  1889 :  '*  According  to  my 
opinion  the  public  schools  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
religion ;  to  give  instruction  in  ethics  pure  and  simple  is  as  far 
as  they  ought  to  go  in  that  line." 

German  includes  spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  dictation, 
prosody,  composition  and  declamation  ;' and  quite  a  number  of 
national  and  popular  songs  are  memorized.  The  dialect  spoken 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Berlin  varies  considerably  from 
High  German,  and  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  nearly  every 
sentence  of  any  length  which  the  child  builds  in  reciting  must  be 
more  or  less  corrected,  and  even  in  the  highest  classes  grammati- 
cal mistakes  are  quite  frequent.  German  grammar  seems  to  be 
about  as  much  of  a  stumbling-block  in  these  schools  as  the  mon- 
strous spelling  of  our  language  is  in  American  and  English 
schools.  Most  of  the  writing  is  done  at  home,  and  the  teacher 
never  corrects  the  compositions  during  the  class  hours.  Both 
German  and  Latin  letters  are  written,  but  the  latter  are  very  lit- 
tle used  after  they  once  are  learned.  The  writing  books  are  kept 
very  neat  and  clean,  while  the  beauty  of  the  writing  itself  scarcely 
comes  up  to  that  of  standard  American  common  schools.  The 
children  learn  to  read  well,  and  I  fully  agree  with  Brochuer-Lar- 
sen  of  Copenhagen,  when  he  says :  '*  The  results  of  the  instruction 
in  reading  pleased  me  very  much,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  filled 
me  with  admiration.  On  one  occasion  Principal  Berth  let  a  first 
class  of  boys  read  one  of  Schiller's  poems  in  chorus,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  didactic  art  which  I  ever 
witnessed  and  made  me  understand  how  the  children  could  learn 
to  read  so  well."  ^ 

Arithmetic.  At  first  the  work  done  in  this  department  is  slow. 
Figures  are  not  used  until  the  nature  of  numbers  is  understood 
by  means  of  objects,  and  the  first  half  year  all  operations  are  lim- 
ited to  0 — 20,  the  second  half  year  to  0  — 100.  The  second  year 
textbooks  are  used,  and  the  operations  are  extended  to  numbers 
of  four  places.  Common  fractions  and  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  next  taken  up,  and  during  the  remaining  four  years  the 
following  operations  complete  this  course :  Ratio,  percentage^ 
gain  and  loss,  interest,  reduction,  partnership,  alligation. 

>Meddelel8er  on  Berlins  Borger-og  Almelskolevasen,  Brucbner— Copenhagen,  1884,. 
p.  78. 
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Natural  Seiences,  Physics.  Mechanical  properties  of  bodies  ;  tlie 
lever ;  compound  forces  ;  the  chief  mechanical  contrivances.  The 
atmosphere.  The  pendulum  and  the  clock.  Magnetism,  mag- 
netic needle,  inclination,  etc.  Electricity  and  electric  apparatus. 
Galvanism.  Electro-magnetism.  The  telephone.  Heat.  Sound. 
Light. 

Mineralogy.  The  following  types  are  studied  :  Granite,  lime- 
stone, rock-salt,  sulphur,  quartz,  galena.  Description  of  the  most 
important  metals.  Changes  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  through 
the  action  of  air,  water,  temperature,  etc.  These  two  branches 
are  taught  only  in  the  two  highest  classes,  the  whole  course  of 
the  former  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-lBve  hours,  that 
of  the  latter  about  twenty-five  hours. 

Botany.  10  —  20  dicotyledonous  domestic  plants  are  described, 
of  monocotyledonous  ones  only  a  few  lilies.  Flax,  potatoes,  fruits, 
and  some  other  cultivated  plants  are  carefully  studied,  close  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  their  morphology.  15  —  30  families  of  flower- 
ing plants  and  a  few  flowerless  ones,  with  special  attention  to 
-cultivated  and  poisonous  ones.  Botanical  excursions.  Botany  is 
studied  during  the  summer  term  in  the  four  highest  classes. 

Zoology.  The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  strictly  systematized 
and  the  different  divisions  are  studied  with  more  or  less  care  in 
proportion  to  their  importance  or  frequency.  Of  the  mammals, 
the  birds,  and  the  fishes,  a  large  number  of  species  are  studied,  of 
the  less  important  orders,  only  a  few.  Zoology  is  also  studied  in 
the  four  highest  classes,  and  the  course  closes  with  the  structure, 
growth,  nourishment,  etc.,  of  the  human  body. 

Geography  is  divided  into  home  geography  and  general  geogra- 
phy. The  subjects  are  taken  up  in  the  following  order :  The 
class-room  ;  its  dimensions ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  schoolhouse.  The 
situation  of  the  school-house ;  the  surroundings,  play-ground, 
street,  etc.  Division  of  the  city ;  the  city  itself ;  Brandenburg  ; 
Prussia ;  Germany,  etc.,  until  finally  the  whole  universe  is  com- 
prised. The  climate,  plants,  animals,  products,  railroads,  canals, 
political  condition,  etc.,  of  Germany  is  of  course  studied  with 
special  care. 

History.  This  covers  the  history  of  the  German  people  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  our  day,  and  touches  the  history  of 
other  peoples  only  incidentally.  The  history  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  is  strongly  emphasized.     As  we  might  expect,  this  study 
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is  suited  to  inspire  the  youthful  mind  with  patriotic  pride,  and 
although  no  less  than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dates  are  to  be 
learned  by  heart  the  course  as  a  whole  is  a  kind  of  a  triumphal 
march  through  twenty  centuries. 

Drawing  is  commenced  on  slates  with  engraved  lines  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  and  thus  dividing  up  the  whole  surface 
of  the  slates  into  small  squares.  Later  on,  patterns  are  used,  in 
the  highest  classes,  drawing-boards,  and  special  attention  is  then 
paid  to  each  pupil. 

Singing.  The  pupils  are  at  first  taught  to  sing  a  few  chorals  and 
songs  suited  for  children.  Then  the  theory  is  gone  through  care- 
fully, and  several  hymns  and  songs  are  learned.  At  first  only  the 
tune  is  sung ;  later  on,  one  part  after  another  is  added,  until 
finally  the  highest  classes  can  sing  quite  a  number  of  chorals,  etc., 
in  four  parts,  and  what  is  more,  their  singing  is  highly  creditable, 
even  to  such  a  musical  people  as  the  Germans. 

Ggmnastics  is  a  comparatively  new  study.  It  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  some  elementary  schools  in  1854,  and  in 
1860  the  ministry  made  it  obligatory  in  the  common  schools.  As 
the  schools  had  no  halls  for  this  purpose  the  exercises  took  place 
in  the  open  air,  hence,  of  course,  only  in  the  summer,  and  only 
boys  of  the  highest  classes  took  part  in  them.  Several  halls  were 
now  built,  and  in  1868  a  number  of  classes  had  gymnastics  in  the 
winter  term  also.  New  halls  have  been  added  every  year,  and 
there  are  now  seventy-three  in  all.  Since  1876  the  girls  have  had 
gymnastics  as  well  as  the  boys.  Down  to  Oct.  1,  1889,  it  was 
limited  to  the  four  upper  classes  ;  but  so  gratifying  have  the 
results  been  that  all  scholars  are  now  having  two  hours  a  week  ! 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  years  gymnas- 
tics has  from  nothing  grown  up  into  one  of  the  chief  exercises. 
This  remarkable  result  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  untiring 
eflPorts  of  Dr.  Eduard  Angerstein,  who  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  this  department  since  1862,  and  is  an  organizer  of  high  rank 
and  an  international  authority  on  questions  pertaining  to  gymnas- 
tics. 

Needle-work.  Knitting  of  stockings  for  children,  women,  and 
men.  The  pupil  is  also  required  to  calculate  the  weight,  cost,  etc., 
of  the  yarn  and  the  dimensions  of  the  stockings  beforehand,  in 
order  to  avoid  "  the  dead  mechanism  which  has  so  often  and  justly 
been  criticised  in  this  instruction."     Patching ;  cutting  and  sew- 
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iiig  of  dresses,  underwear,  and  men's  clothing;  and  sewing  of 
names  after  patterns.  This  is  an  old  branch  in  the  Berlin  schools. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been  thoroughly  reformed,  prin- 
cipally through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Rosalie  Schallenfeld  (died  1864, 
Berlin).  The  characteristic  features  of  her  system  are  :  Not  only 
the  hand^  but  also  the  mind  shall  be  in  activity  ;  the  teacher  shall 
be  thoroughly  drilled  for  this  instruction ;  she  shall  make  draw- 
ings of  the  work  on  the  blackboard  and  actually  perform  the  work 
herself  before  the  pupils;  then  the  pupils  shall  be  thrown  back 
as  much  as  possible  upon  their  own  ability  and  responsibility. 
The  method  of  Mrs.  Schallenfeld  has  been  adopted,  not  only  in 
her  own  country,  but  also  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  instruction  in  general 
is  thoroughness.  The  old  maxim, ''  repetitio  mater  studionim  est," 
is  observed  with  a  patience  and  perseverance  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
mans. This  eternal  repetition  is  apt  to  make  the  work  tedious. 
But  that  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided.  The  teacher  masters  his 
subject  so  completely  as  if  he  had  seen,  heard,  tried  what  he 
teaches,  and  that  gives  to  the  work  a  freshness  and  a  charm  which 
keeps  the  pupil  wide  awake ;  and  as  the  regular  class  hours  are 
limited  to  the  forenoon  the  well-known  after-dinner  drowsiness 
and  unfitness  for  brisk  mental  work  is  gotten  rid  of. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  knowledge  required  for  transfers  from  one 
class  to  another  and  the  hour  table  are  fixed  by  the  school 
deputation.  Inside  of  this  framework  each  principal  makes  out 
his  own  plan  of  instruction  for  each  term.  As  a  result  of  this  lib- 
•erty  there  are  probably  not  any  two  plans  which  are  alike,  and  the 
teachers  also  have  some  liberty,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
method  of  instruction.  This  is  expressed  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Berlin  schools:  "Although  the 
expression  of  Pestalozzi,  '  I  want  to  make  instruction  psychologi- 
cal,' allows  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  liberty  of  the  teacher, 
.  .  .  .  still  the  life  of  instruction  grows  out  of  the  uninter^ 
rupted  observation  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  and  the 
continual  adaptation  of  the  method  of  instruction  to  this 
activity."  2 

The  relation  between  the  principal  and  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
among  the  latter  is  also  very  cordial.  The  teachers  of  each 
school  have   monthly  meetings  at  which  the  principal  presides. 

^Speeoh  by  H.  Bertram,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oct.  20, 1877. 
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Here  they  discuss  and  vote  on  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  methods 
of  instruction,  but  not  on  the  plan  of  instruction  itself.  These 
meetings  are  of  great  value,  especially  to  young  teachers,  and 
serve  to  cultivate  the  esprit  de  corps  which  is  strong  among  the 
educators  of  Berlin. 

Formerly  the  schools  furnished  books  free  of  charge  to  children 
who  declared  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  them.  But  it  was 
found  that  they  did  not  care  much  about  books  which  they  got  so 
easily.  They  handled  them  roughly  and  frequently  lo^t  them. 
When,  on  the  other  hand  the  books  were  kept  in  the  class-room, 
it  took  much  extra  time  and  trouble  to  collect  and  distribute  them. 
After  a  thorough  test  both  methods  have  been  rejected.  At  pres- 
ent the  children  own  their  books,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
comparatively  few  parents  are  actually  too  poor  to  buy  them,  and 
to  meet  such  extreme  cases  a  few  free  books  are  now  kept  in 
each  school.  The  children  carry  their  books  in  knapsacks  by 
means  of  shoulder-straps.  In  these  they  also  carry  a  lunch,  which 
generally  consists  of  bread  and  butter,  and  which  they  eat  at  ten 
o'clock. 

The  girls  are  never  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  the  boys 
only  in  very  grave  cases.  Still  the  order  is  good,  although  not  so 
pedantic  as  in  many  American  common  schools.  A  Dane  return- 
ing home  from  a  visit  in  Berlin,  was  asked  by  a  friend :  "  Where 
is  the  Berlin  street  boy  ?  "  He  answered :  "  I  have  not  seen  him ; 
the  street  boy  as  he  is  not  unknown  in  Copenhagen,  scarcely 
exists  in  Berlin."  ^  My  experience  is  the  same.  During  a  year's 
stay  in  Berlin  I  have  met  with  only  a  very  few  samples  of  the 
"street  boy,"  as  he  is  known  in  our  American  cities. 

June  1, 1889,2  there  were  3,027  teachers  including  the  princi- 
pals. Of  these,  914,  or  thirty  per  cent,  were  ladies.  As  stated 
above,  women  have  served  as  teachers  for  centuries  in  Berlin. 
But  they  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  this  respect  until  about 
the  middle  of  this  century.  In  1832  a  female  normal  school  was 
established  in  Berlin,  and  since  that  date  the  number  of  female 
teachers  has  increased  proportionately  faster  than  that  of  the  male 
teachers.  As  the  latter  began  to  feel  the  competition  they  claimed 
that  the  former  were  inferior  as  teachers,  while  the  authorities 

*  Heddelelter  on  Berlins  Borger-og  Almueskolevasen,  page  61. 

*  At  a  meeting  of  tbe  olty  council  Nov.  29,  1889,  it  was  estimated  that  on  Oct.  1, 1890. 
there  win  be:  190  common  schools  with  2,203  male  (including  the  principals),  and  967 
female  teachers,  and  177,000  pupils. 
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seem  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Thus  the  report  of  '61 — '76,  page 
296,  says :  "  Almost  universally  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
lady  teachers  on  the  behavior  of  the  children  was  evident."  Until 
1863,  ladies  taught  only  religion  and  needle-work  ;  but  now  they 
are  also  allowed  to  become  "  scientifical  preceptresses."  Besides 
the  above  914  who  belong  to  this  latter  category,  there  are  also 
about  550  "  technical  preceptresses  "  who  teach  needle-work  and 
gymnastics  and  are  paid  twenty-four  cents  an  hour.  As  soon  as 
a  "  scientifical  preceptress  "  marries,  she  loses  her  position  ! 

The  teachers  are  almost  exclusively  normal  school  graduates,^ 
and  the  severe  examinations  which  they  must  pass  indicate  a  very 
high  degree  of  culture  and  ability,  as  well  as  general  fitness  for 
that  special  work.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  appointed  during 
the  last  few  years  have  first  attended  some  kind  of  a  high  school 
and  afterwards  studied  five  or  six  years  at  preparatory  and  normal 
schools.  As  to  wages,  the  teachers  are  divided  into  no  less  than 
seventeen  grades  based  on  the  time  of  service  and  the  age  of  each. 
The  following  table  shows  the  wages  per  year  (of  forty-five  weeks, 
six  days  a  week),  and  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  i 


Hoars  per  week. 

Wages. 

Principals, 

12 

f762      $929 

Male    teachers. 

32 

381        786  2 

Female      " 

26 

286        464 

Assistant  teachers, 

32 

286 

Janitors, 

278.57 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  principals  get  either  free  rooms  or 
$143  for  room  rent,  and  in  all  cases  fuel  for  about  ^822.  The  jani- 
tor also  gets  free  rooms,  and  when  there  are  more  than  twelve 
classes  he  gets  an  additional  pay  of  $3.60  for  each  class  exceeding 
that  number.  Where  there  are  "  double  schools,"  that  is,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  connected  with  each  other,  which  is  often 
the  case,  there  is  a  special  fireman  who  tends  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilation of  both,  and  gets  sixty  cents  a  day  from  October  1  to 
April  1,  and  free  rooms  and  fuel  the  year  around.  The  number 
of  hours  for  the   teachers    (not   principals)  may  be  reduced  to 

'  There  are  one  hundred  and  six  male  and  eight  female  public  normal  sehools,  and 
a  number  of  pWra<«  female  normal  schools  in  Prussia.  No  teacher  can  get  a  position 
in  the  public  schools  before  he  has  passed  an  examination  at  one  of  those  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  public  normal  schools. 

'The  wages  of  the  male  teachers  have  Just  been  raised  $21.48  on  an  average. 
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twenty-eight,  twenty-two  and  twenty-six  respectively,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  only  a  small  part  of  them  teach  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  given  above.  In  cases  of  sickness  the  teachers 
get  full  pay  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

All  duly  appointed  teachers  are  entitled  to  an  annual  pension 
for  life  in  the  following  cases:  1.  When  they  are  disabled 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
teachers.  2.  When  they  become  incapable  of  teaching  after 
a  service  of  ten  years.  3.  When  they  get  to  be  sixty-five  years 
old.  The  amount  varies  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourtlis  of  the 
annual  salary. 

The  expenses  per  child  in  the  common  schools  in  1889  were 
$11.08.  During  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  reduced  about 
two  cents  annually.  In  1840  the  government  contributed,  as  near 
as  I  have  found  out,  about  $15,000  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  common  schools.  The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the 
corresponding  expenses  during  the  last  thirteen  years :  — 


1877, 

*869,000 

1885, 

#1,587,600 

1880, 

1,095,000 

1889, 

1,942,380 

1883, 

1,388,500 

1890, 

2,012,300 

All  who  have  studied  the  common  schools  of  Berlin  have  found 
much  more  to  praise  than  to  blame  in  them.  Last  fall,  Mr.  K. 
Ehmel,  the  principal  of  a  school  in  Styria,  Austria,  visited  them 
and  wrote  a  report  to  be  distributed  among  educators  in  Austria. 
He  closes  with  the  following  remarks  :  "  On  the  whole,  Berlin 
has  a  system  of  public  schools  of  which  she  may  be  proud,  and  is 
proud,  too.  I  have  left  every  building  with  a  quiet  jealousy,  not 
on  account  of  the  splendid  rooms,  but  on  account  of  the  peaceful 
work  of  civilization  which  is  carried  on  there."  We  must  remem- 
ber that  he  is  from  Austria.  But  even  American  educators  can 
get  many  useful  suggestions  from  these  schools.  The  average 
Berlin  citizen  is  a  man  of  hard  common  sense.  His  faith  in  the 
traditional  powers  in  state  anA  church  stands  on  legs  of  clay,  and 
he  is  moving  slowly  and  carefully,  but  irresistibly  towards  pure 
democracy.  He  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  carve  out  his 
own  fortune  as  best  he  can.  This  purpose  he  is  forcing  through 
inch  by  inch  in  the  different  branches  of  the  city  government,  and 
in  no  branch  has  he  been  more  successful  than  in  the  common 
schools. 
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THE  FRONTIER   TEACHER, 

BT  CHARLES  HOWARD  SUINN,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster "  and  many  a  book  since,  has 
described  the  trials  of  a  country  school  teacher  on  the  fron- 
tiers. The  young  woman  who  is  holding  her  land  claim  in 
Dakota,  and  teaching  in  a  mud  house  to  help  out  her  income,  has 
even  become  a  subject  for  recent  writers  of  stories.  But  there 
is  still  room  for  a  sober,  quiet  history  of  the  pioneer  element  of 
school  teaching,  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is  today. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  young  man  from  Farmington  or  New 
Haven  went  into  the  wilderness  of  western  New  York  and  taught 
children  from  log  cabins  in  scattered  clearings.  Now,  the  young 
man  from  Iowa  can  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
teaching  the  children  of  Spanish  rancheros,  and  of  American  set- 
tiers,  and  the  teacher  in  the  adjoining  district  may  be  a  man  from 
San  Francisco,  educated  in  schools  established  by  the  same  New 
England  influences  that  created  the  educational  centres  of  Iowa. 
Or,  instead  of  being  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  teaching  the  Mexi- 
can to  read  and  write  and  fitting  him  for  citizenship,  the  frontier 
school  teacher  is  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  among 
stock  ranches  or  scattered  mines,  or  where  there  are  neglected 
children  of  Indian  mothers  and  white  fathers,  besides  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  other  races.  Along  the  borders  of 
Canada  and  of  Mexico,  these  problems  are  intensified.  In  Alaska, 
especially  on  the  islands,  they  are  complicated  with  new  elements 
of  difficulty.  America  sends  forth  no  more  valuable  pioneer  than 
the  school  teacher  who  often  finds  his  way  to  a  "  district "  before 
it  is  organized,  or  qualified  to  draw  public  funds. 

If  one  could  gather  up  the  best  c^  the  stories  that  old  teachers 
sometimes  tell,  and  the  bits  of  reminiscence,  such  as  the  delight- 
fully humorous  series  of  recent  articles  in  the  New  York  Postj 
entitled  "  Trials  of  a  Schoolmistress,"  and  put  them  into  a  "  Book 
of  the  Frontier  Pedagogue,"  I  am  not  certain  but  that  the  man  of 
the  dime  novel  and  the  buckskin  shirt  would  be  outshone  even  in 
the  matter  of  interest.     Soberly,  I  cannot  underatand  why  litera- 
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ture  has  waited  so  long  for  the  full  story  of  the  debt  that  America 
owes  to  the  country  school  teacher  on  the  westward-moving  fron- 
tiers. The  "  making  of  the  West "  can  be  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Indian  fighter,  the 
prairie-breaker,  or  the  placer-miner.  It  is  true  that  literature, 
especially  in  the  South,  has  been  enriched  with  many  more  types 
of  the  frontier  teacher  than  Ichabod  Crane  and  Cooper's  old 
psalm-singer,  but  the  field  is  one  that  outside  talent  has  chiefly 
occupied.  Is  it  not  from  teachers  of  *'  a  literary  turn  of  mind  "  that 
we  should  expect  to  see  studies  in  this  fruitful  but  neglected 
realm? 

The  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women  of  trained  observa- 
tion are  always  greater  on  the  frontiers  than  in  older  communi- 
ties. If  they  are  excellent  teachers,  on  the  broad-guage  plan,  and 
full  of  resources,  all  the  minor  difficulties  of  frontier  life  are  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  higher  salary  and  greater  freedom.  In 
the  mining  days  in  California  some  of  the  first  schools  were  held 
under  oak  trees,  and  many  were  in  blue  drilling  tents.  In  San 
Luis,  one  teacher  taught  in  an  old  cattle  corral,  swept  out,  floored 
with  fresh  straw,  and  roofed  with  "  willow  brush."  But  the  teach- 
ers of  those  rude  beginnings  of  days  are  now  either  honored  men 
in  the  profession,  teaching  in  great  schools,  or  they  are  leaders  in 
other  occupations.  A  Yale  graduate  taught  under  a  Tuolumne 
oak,  and  a  Harvard  graduate  helped  to  build  his  log  cabin  school- 
house  at  the  first  settlement  of  eastern  Kern.  As  the  countrj" 
grew,  these  men  and  others  like  them  became  prominent  citizens 
in  their  counties. 

I  remember  the  details  of  the  way  in  which  a  University  of  Vir- 
ginia graduate  once  secured  a  school  on  the  frontier.  He  had 
been  a  wild  fellow,  and  ran  through  his  money  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  he  left  Virginia  and  "  came  west."  In  a  few  years,  he  was 
"  packing  his  blankets  ";  a  common  workman  at  two  dollars  a  day. 
He  found  employment  with  a  Monterey  stock-raiser  and  split  pine 
rails  all  winter.  The  little  frontier  school  was  without  a  teacher, 
and  the  young  man,  renewing  his  ambitions,  and  tired  of  rail-split- 
ting, walked  to  the  county  seat,  and  passed  his  examination. 
Then  he  went  back,  secured  the  school,  taught  there  for  several 
years,  and  finally  became  county  superintendent,  until  which  time 
no  one  knew  that  he  was  a  university  graduate  and  held  a  gold 
medal  for  his  Greek  scholarship. 
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The  material  opportunitfes  which  lie  especially  open  to  frontier 
teachers,  are  higher  wages,  the  easy  acquirement  of  farms  and 
other  realty,  and,  speaking  broadly,  the  chance,  to  "  grow  up  with 
the  country."  This  is  probably  sufficiently  well  understood  by 
young  teachers  of  any  business  ability.  The  labor  reports  of  the 
various  states  and  territories  show  what  are  the  average  wages 
paid,  and  something  of  the  cost  of  living.  My  first  school  in  San 
Luis,  Obispo  county,  paid  me  eighty  dollars  a  month  for  six 
months.  There  were  but  twenty  pupils.  Board  and  lodging  cost 
fifteen  a  month.  When  the  term  closed  I  was  offered  the  school 
in  the  adjoining  .district  at  the  same  salary.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  secure  two  schools  in  this  way,  often  for  several  years, 
there  being  no  time  in  the  year  when  teaching  was  interrupted  by 
severe  weather.  All  the  first-class  schools  in  Trinity  county, 
twenty  years  ago,  paid  -^150,  and  few  paid  under  #90.  Men  who 
taught  in  the  northern  California  counties  at  that  time,  were  sur- 
rounded with  vacant  government  lands.  A  few  "  took  up  '* 
claims  and  lived  on  them,  thus  securing  property  worth  several 
thousand  dollars,  which  they  are  now  improving.  These  ex- 
school  teachers  are  apt  to  go  on  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  form 
an  excellent  class  of  citizens,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  material  advantages  of  frontier  teaching 
are  sufficiently  often  stated ;  perhaps,  considering  the  inevitable 
competition  and  the  rapidity  with  which  new  communities  seem 
to  be  able  to  "  grow  their  own  teachers,"  the  chances  afforded  by 
the  New  West  are  oft^n  exaggerated. 

What  then  remains  ?  A  much  neglected  group  of  opportunities 
partly  "outside  the  school-room,"  but  entirely  compatible  with 
good  work  therein,  and  often  a  direct  aid.  Botany,  geology,  and 
all  the  natural  sciences  should  receive  help  from  the  frontier 
teacher.  He  should  be  a  constant  student  of  local  history,  and  all 
that  is  of  scientific  importance  in  the  region  where  he  lives. 
Plants  and  animals  disappear  as  civilization  advances,  and  the 
average  settler  keeps  no  note  of  details.  Who  but  the  country 
school  teacher  is  fitted  to  be  the  local  authority,  and  the  corres- 
pondent of  scientific  journals  and  societies?  Indian  folk-lore, 
antiquities,  stories  of  the  pioneers,  and  all  that  is  so  surely  disap- 
pearing, can  be  gathered  up  and  put  on  record  by  the  teacher,  on 
his  evenings  and  Saturdays.     Many  a  frontier  teacher  has  neg- 
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lected  priceless  opportunities  because,  like  the  man  in  the  old 
story,  he  walks  with  his  eyes  on  the  path,  "  looking  for  coppers." 

One  could  give  innumerable  illustrations  of  all  this.  How 
small  a  proportion  of  frontier  teachers  keep  note-books  of  their 
observations  I  What  lost  and  forgotten  details  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  of  Indians,  trappers,  hunters  and  miners,  in  the  great 
story  of  the  nation,  could  be  obtained,  if  the  men  and  women  who 
taught  the  first  schools  had  always  known  what  to  see,  and  how 
to  put  it  on  record ! 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  outside  world  of  the  district,  though 
White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne  "  is  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  ;  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  schoolroom,  too,  that  the 
pioneer  teacher  can  keep  an  invaluable  note-book.  Originality 
pervades  all  the  affairs  of  the  little  log  cabin  school  house  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  The  children  who  come  by  rough  trails 
from  homes  often  five  or  six  miles  away,  are  the  native  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  new  commonwealth.  This  boy  gets  a  year  of 
schooling,  and  is  at  work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  stock  ranges ; 
that  girl,  after  a  few  months,  is  married,  and  in  a  home  of  her  own 
on  a  settler's  claim.  There  never  yet  was  a  school  in  all  the  bor- 
der-land that  would  not  afford  "  literary  material "  for  many 
a  chapter. 

I  remember  Hiram  Selby  of  "  The  Summit  District."  He  was 
sixteen  when  he  came  to  my  first  school,  and  could  "  read,  write, 
and  cipher  to  the  '  Rule  of  Three.' "  He  began  school  "  when 
a  kid  in  Arkansas  "  ;  then  his  people  moved  to  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  California,  in  rapid  succession.  He  was  a  hard 
worker  and  a  great  favorite  in  the  region,  and  during  the  six 
months  term,  read  a  good  deal  of  histoiy  and  literature,  besides 
keeping  up  with  his  classes.  When  he  was  eighteen,  he  wrote 
that  he  was  married  and  building  his  cabin  on  a  "  claim  "  near  his 
father's.  Hiram  was  a  great,  slow,  earnest,  honest  fellow,  and 
I  can  understand  how  he  might  become  a  very  useful  man  in  his 
<5ommunity,  as  it  becomes  old  and  wealthy ;  I  can  even  see  that 
my  recollections  of  his  six  months  in  the  San  Luis  log  cabin  school- 
house  under  the  pines,  might  some  day  happen  to  possess  consid- 
erable interest. 

A  person  who  studies  the  newspapers,  weeklies  and  monthlies, 
desiring  to  write  for  them,  must  have  some  system  of  accumulat- 
ing "  available  material."     Some  of  the  best  of  this,  to  my  mind. 
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lies  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  young  school  teacher  of  the  frontier. 
I  do  not  advise  one  to  write  and  neglect  school  duties.  But  I  do 
say  that  the  school  teacher,  to  a  greater  extent  than  anyone  else, 
can  study  local  conditions  and  gather  local  material  of  a  perma- 
nently valuable  kind,  to  be  "  worked  up  "  in  after  years  and  made 
salable  and  reputation-bringing  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  single  country  school  district  in  America  where  literary  talent 
and  training  could  not  find  material  for  a  magazine  article  or 
a  book.  No  matter  how  lonesome  or  barren  such  a  district  is,  it  is 
full  of  interest  to  the  educated  intellect.  In  that  drearv  Ha  worth, 
the  Bronte  sisters  wrote  their  novel ;  in  Craigenputtock  parish 
Carlyle  did  some  of  his  best  work.  After  all  is  said,  and  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  undeniable  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  frontier  school  teacher  —  the  question  remains. 
Why  is  it  that  more  literary  work,  and  of  a  higher  order,  does  not 
come  from  the  country  schoolroom  ? 


OUR  EDUCATION  AND    THE   PROGRESS  OF  ART 

BY  PROF.   HIRAM  M.   STANLEY,    LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

ALL  friends  of  the  highest  culture  have  rejoiced  in  the  great 
increase  of  interest  in  the  Fine  Ai-ts  during  the  last  few 
years  in  this  country,  but  they  must  also  have  felt  how  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  popular  education.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  emphasize  a  point  which  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion its  importance  demands,  namely,  the  vital  connection  between 
education  in  art  and  a  high  standard  of  art  production. 

Art  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  social ;  it  springs  from  society,  it 
reflects  society,  it  dies  with  society.  The  savage  and  the  child, 
both  elaborate  the  beautiful  for  the  admiring  appreciation  of  their 
fellows  ;  and  the  painter  and  sculptor  of  our  day  respond  to  the 
same  incitement.  Here  we  find  the  ruling  stimulus  of  all  artistic 
work.  Art  cries  continually,  look,  behold,  admire  I  This  demand, 
which  is  merely  adventitious  in  other  cultures,  is  the  life  of  fine 
art.  And  because  it  is  par  excellence  the  social  element  in  civiliza- 
tion, art  serves  in  a  special  way  as  the  mirror  of  society.  As  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply  governs  with  the  greatest  force,  art 
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alw^ays  tends  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead,  to  reflect  and  express 
rather  than  to  initiate  and  originate.  Art  aims  not  to  inform  nor 
to  reform,  but  to  give  expression  to  both  knowledge  and  power, 
to  both  the  real  and  ideal,  as  far  as  they  lend  themselves  to  picto- 
rial and  plastic  beauty.  It  is  allotted  to  other  factors  of  culture 
to  lead ;  but  art  always  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  inter- 
preter of  each  age  in  forms  of  beautiful  expression.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  mirrored  in  its  art,  has  little 
reason  for  congratulation.  Our  artistic  taste  doos  not  tend  to 
encourage  works  of  original  power,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  charac- 
terized by  a  fickle  cosmopolitanism.  The  oriental  and  the  bar- 
baric, the  antique  and  the  antiquated,  all  engage  our  attention. 
In  art,  as  in  all  else,  we  tend  to  magnify  critical  and  historical 
study-  It  must  be  further  regarded  as  a  sign  of  decadence  that 
our  art  inclines  to  be  merely  decorative.  Art  begins  as  decorative  ; 
it  also  ends  as  such ;  but  at  its  culmination  it  develops  in  forms  of 
independent  beauty.  A  most  eminent  critic,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  has  of  late  deprecated  this  tendency ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  George  Moore  in  a  recent  notable  and  vigorous  article 
in  the  Magazine  of  Art^  maintains  that  the  decorative  is  the  true 
art  for  the  time.  He  says  that  since  the  art  of  our  day  is  no 
longer  for  the  cathedral  and  palace,  but  for  the  villa,  it  must 
restrict  itself  to  the  light  and  simple,  to  decorative  rather  than  to 
subject  work.  But  I  believe  that  public  art  survives  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace,  and  our  assembly  and  legislative  halls,  our 
exchange  and  club  houses,  yea,  even  our  railway  stations  —  peace 
to  Ruskin  —  may  be  made  the  abodes  of  original  creations  of 
beauty.  But  the  deterioration  of  our  recent  art  is  principally  by 
its  enslavement  to  luxury.  A  Pompeian  delight  in  luxurious 
ease  would  make  all  art  its  minister.  In  our  democratic  and  plu- 
tocratic age  a  rampant  Philistinism  would  employ  all  culture  for 
its  own  vulgar  self-glorification,  and  esteem  art  as  only  something 
pretty  for  decorating  its  mansions,  or  as  a  fit  pander  for  its  sensu- 
ality. In  short,  our  modern  life  is  lacking  in  distinction  and 
high-mindedness,  in  heroic  virility  of  sentiment,  and  in  loftiness 
of  moral  aim ;  and  art,  the  most  sensitive  of  culture-factors,  feels 
most  keenly  this  weakening  of  all  power  and  inspiration.  Earnest 
artists  who  feel  their  dignity  as  educators  of  humanity  in  all  noble 
beauty,  know  that  the  way  to  applause  and  money  is  not  always 
through  their  best  art,  and  so  they  often  keep  their  grandest  vis- 
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ions  to  themselves.  Most  have  not,  like  Millet,  the  courage  to 
join  the  noble  army  of  artist  martyrs,  to  be  true  to  themselves  and 
not  to  their  age  and  environment. 

That  the  art  of  today  has  so  little  vital  force  and  real  progres- 
siveness  is  due  principally  to  a  vitiated  and  crude  public  taste,  and 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  this  public  taste  is  most  mani- 
festly to  be  achieved  by  the  systematic  education  of  the  youth. 
Yet  in  comparatively  few  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
fine  art  taught  in  its  history  and  principles,  and  in  scarcely  one  is 
it  a  part  of  the  required  course.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  half 
a  dozen  of  our  colleges  give  instruction  in  art  in  any  adequate 
manner.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  requires  stimulation  and  training,  and  that  higher  edu- 
cation should  not  neglect  so  important  an  element  in  culture.  It 
is  truly  a  sad  fact  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  progress  of 
art,  that  so  many,  otherwise  well  educated,  do  not  receive  any 
training  of  the  artistic  sense,  and  pass  their  lives  practically 
untouched  by  the  charm  of  the  masters  of  beauty.  I  have  ad- 
verted to  this  point  in  an  article  in  the  February,  1889,  number  of 
Education.  In  my  opinion  the  aesthetic  sense  should  receive 
development  throughout  the  whole  of  student  life  by  intimate  and 
constant  study  of  works  of  art  as  guided  by  the  judicious  teacher, 
and  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  feeling  for  art  become  a  perma- 
nently elevating  factor  in  human  life.  To  this  end  much  study 
must  be  required,  and  some  can  be  left  optional.  All  the  pupils 
in  our  public  schools  should  be  trained  to  some  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  art  by  a  regular  course  of  study.  This  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  all  art,  and 
especially,  where  it  is  so  much  needed,  upon  public  art.  The  artist 
feels  that  the  public  will  not  appreciate  the  best  if  it  is  given 
them,  and  so  he  strives  rather  for  the  most  popular.  The  opening 
of  museums  and  private  collections  is  of  comparatively  small 
value  to  the  people,  for,  if  interested  at  all,  the  bad  will  be  more 
likely  to  attract  than  the  good. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  {esthetic  education  is  already  given  from 
the  kindergarten  up  to  the  university,  and  that  by  the  best  of  all 
methods,  the  practical.  It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  the 
present  strong  tendency  toward  the  purely  technical  in  art  should 
express  itself  in  a  technical  education  ;  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  (esthetic  value  of  learning  to  model,  to  draw,  and  to  do 
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other  artistic  work,  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  In  fact,  by 
teaching  technique  we  may  distract  the  mind  from  the  purely 
aesthetic  interest.  Thus  it  is  that  many  painters  are  but  indiffer- 
ent judges  of  paintings  since  they  tend  to  view  a  picture  as 
a  process  rather  than  a  product,  as  an  example  of  a  method  rather 
than  as  an  artistic  whole  with  a  certain  general  effect.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  more  necessary  to  be  an  amateur  artist  in  order  to 
appreciate  art  than  to  be  an  amateur  preacher  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate preaching.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  a  ^eat  waste  of  time 
for  many  people  to  learn  even  the  elements  of  practical  art,  just 
as  much  valuable  time  and  effort  is  misspent  in  teaching  inapt 
pupils  to  play  on  the  piano.  All  csginot  be  made  good  pianists, 
but  all  may  be  led  to  appreciate  good  music  ;  and  comparatively 
few  have  executive  or  creative  power  in  the  fine  arts,  but  all  have 
some  measure  of  appreciative  sense  which  should  be  trained  and 
developed  through  the  direct  study  of  works  of  art.  Experimental 
methods  of  study  which  are  regarded  as  so  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  science  are  certainly  not  required  for  the  under- 
standing of  art.  It  is  through  laboratory  work  that  the  student 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  but  studio  work  is  not  required 
to  give  one  a  knowledge  of  painting.  The  general  reason  for  this 
is  that  art  lays  no  such  fundamental  stress  on  method  as  science 
does.  Alii  is  ever  new  whatever  its  method,  the  tempera  picture 
is  just  as  much  art  as  it  ever  was  ;  but  science  depends  essentially 
on  method,  and  the  science  of  past  ages  by  old  methods  is  no 
longer  science.  This  also  must  be  added,  that  science,  aiming  at 
objective  truth  by  objective  methods  is  more  rigid  and  exact  than 
art  which  aims  only  at  subjective  truth  as  perceived  by  the  intui- 
tive sense ;  and  this  inner  perception  is  always  self-demon- 
strating. 

In  my  judgment,  then,  the  main  object  of  general  education  in 
art  is  the  development  of  the  appreciative  sense,  and  that  is  best 
done,  not  by  the  technical  method,  but  by  the  method  of  direct 
study.  The  technical  method  is  wasteful  of  time  for  most  stu- 
dents ;  it  may  be  directly  hurtful  to  aesthetic  life  ;  it  begins  at  the 
end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  in  setting  the  constructive  fac- 
ulty at  work  before  the  perceptive  is  developed ;  and  by  its  reflex 
influence  on  art  it  encourages  that  overestimate  of  technique 
which  tends  to  make  all  artistic  productions,  not  expressions 
of  aesthetic  emotion,  but  merely  studies  in  form,  color,  and  mate- 
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rial.  In  any  scheme  of  unprofessional  education  the  historical 
and  critical  study  of  ail  should  certainly  predominate  over  mere 
technical  instruction.  It  is  to  be  considered  a  bad  sign  in  the 
education  of  today  that  this  natural  order  is  reversed.  The  taste 
of  a  people  can  only  be  permanently  elevated  by  a  constant  famil- 
iarity in  youth  with  the  noblest  art ;  and  Goethe  truly  says, 
"  Happy  is  the  man  who  early  in  life  knows  what  art  is."  It  is 
most  evident  that  he  means  by  this,  not  a  practical  knowledge  of 
how  art  is  produced,  but  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  art  as  a  culture. 

That  our  education  is  very  defective  on  the  art  side  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  science  and  modern  litera- 
ture have  forcibly  invaded  our  courses  of  instruction.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  scientists  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  made  a  large 
place  for  science  in  modern  education.  Laboratories  and  muse- 
ums abound,  and  no  institution  of  any  size  is  without  facilities  for 
giving  an  intimate  knowledge  of  science.  However,  very  few  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  can  boast  of  an  art  gallery.  Even 
such  an  institution  as  Harvard  has  no  building  for  purposes  of  art. 
In  our  courses  of  study,  art  certainly  plays  but  a  very  meager 
part,  and  even  that,  in  quality  and  method  of  instruction,  is  very 
defective.  The  recognition  which  art  does  receive  in  our  educa- 
tion is  due  rather  to  the  impression  made  upon  educators  by  its 
eminence  in  our  culture  than  to  any  propaganda  by  artists.  It  is 
very  desirable,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  also  for  the 
good  of  art  itself,  that  working  artists  take  more  interest  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  in  general  education. 

Not  only  science,  but  also  modern  literature,  and  especially 
English  literature,  contrasts  favorably  with  art  as  rapidly  progress- 
ing to  a  deservedly  large  place  in  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  study  of  literature  as  the  greatest  of  the  fine  arts  will 
have  a  helpful  influence  in  bringing  music,  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  into  greater  prominence  as  factors  in  popular  culture. 
An  important  reason  why  literature  stands  today  on  a  higher  plane 
than  art  is  because  it  has  received  larger  attention  in  courses  of 
study  in  all  our  schools,  and  thus  public  taste  has  been  so  devel- 
oped and  refined  as  to  appreciate  in  some  measure  what  is  truly 
beautiful  in  thought  and  expression.  Literature  is  far  more 
popular  and  immensely  more  influential  than  art ;  and  yet  art  is 
in  reality  more  accessible  and  attractive.     A  picture  is  always 
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open,  it  constantly  makes  its  impression,  and  it  attracts  more 
ready  and  general  attention  than  a  book.  Books  are  cheap,  but 
by  recent  processes  really  artistic  pictures  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  than  books.  Still  in  most  of  our  homes  great  art  does 
not  flourish.  The  great  authors  are  in  the  library,  but  the  great 
artists  are  not  on  the  walls.  We  see  even  in  the  humblest  homes 
copies  of  Bunyan,  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  but  we  do  not  often 
find  reproductions  of  Raphael,  Claude  or  Reynolds.  In  Germany 
the  standard  is  much  higher  in  this  matter  than  with  us,  and  even 
in  very  modest  houses  we  find  pictures  of  artistic  merit.  Her- 
mann Grimm,  in  his  recent  book  on  Raphael,  remarks  on  the  salu- 
tary effect  upon  him  of  the  many  good  engravings  of  Raphael'^ 
great  works  which  he  continually  saw  about  him  in  his  own  home 
and  at  the  houses  of  his  relatives. 

While  sensitiveness  to  works  of  beauty  must  be  first  excited  and 
cultivated  in  youth,  it  must  also  be  stimulated  and  nourished  in 
mature  life.  The  masses  of  men  absorbed  in  the  toil  of  life  need 
the  strengthening  and  elevating  influence  of  a  pure  and  noble  art. 
If  art  is  more  than  a  mere  toy,  if  it  has  a  message  for  man's  deeper 
nature,  if  it  is  a  humanizing  and  ennobling  power ;  it  deserves  to 
be  a  constant  factor  in  the  life  of  all.  Art  for  her  own  conserva- 
tion and  progress  must  be  a  missionary.  She  must  never  retreat 
into  an  esoteric  shell,  and  there  wither  away  in  contemplating  her 
own  surpassing  beauty  ;  she  must  manifest  herself  as  a  competing 
and  conquering  power  among  the  other  world  forces.  Thus,  like 
all  else,  art  will  be  saved  by  saving  others.  Thus  only  can  art 
become  a  true  cult  as  well  as  a  culture,  a  worthy  object  of  devo- 
tion because  of  its  spiritual  power.  A  selfish  self-satisfied  art,, 
which  inspires  merely  a  licentious  passion  for  beauty,  can  receive 
only  idolatrous  worship. 

The  means  to  the  effective  popularization  of  art  are  many  and^ 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Much  may  often  be 
done  through  the  illusti-ated  lecture.  The  opening  of  private  and 
public  galleries  is  of  service ;  but  if  popular  talks  upon  the  right 
understanding  of  the  art  on  exhibition  could  be  given  by  compe- 
tent persons  at  stated  times  in  these  galleries,  the  usefulness  of 
such  openings  would  be  much  enhanced.  The  libraries  can  do  far 
more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  stimulating  the  use  of  such 
art  books  as  would  help  in  the  appreciation  of  such  works  of  art 
as  may  be  in  any  way  attracting  public  attention,  through  sales^ 
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exhibitions,  or  otherwise.  One  or  two  libraries  have  recently 
accomplished  something  by  hanging  good  reproductions  of  fine 
pictures  in  a  conspicuous  place  accompanied  by  a  list  of  books 
which  bear  upon  the  artists  and  the  art.  The  number  of  readers 
of  art  books  has  been  materially  increased  by  this  means.  Libra- 
ries and  museums  may  do  very  much  by  loaning  to  their  patrons 
duplicate  copies  of  photographs,  photogravures,  autotypes,  etch- 
ings, and  other  forms  of  reproductions.  This  would  be  an  incite- 
ment and  help  to  the  consulting  of  art  books,  and  also  to  the 
study  of  originals ;  and  in  this  way  the  humblest  homes  could 
receive  frequent  visitations  from  the  best  art.  By  becoming  a  cir- 
culating medium  for  all  the  arts,  the  musical,  the  pictorial,  and 
the  plastic,  as  well  as  the  literary,  the  public  library  would  multi- 
ply its  usefulness  many  fold.  Art  societies  and  schools  may  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  descriptions  of  works  of  art.  In  smaller  towns 
art  study  can  often  be  connected  with  the  literary  circle,  and 
sometimes  independent  associations  for  this  purpose  can  be  formed. 
The  art  institutes  in  our  large  cities  should  regard  it  as  a  part  of 
their  work  to  foster  all  such  societies,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
service  if  men  of  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  would  make  it  their 
work  to  organize  and  strengthen  such  associations. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  paper  to  briefly  point  out  that  our 
general  education  is  very  deficient  as  regards  art  study,  and  also 
very  defective  as  regards  method,  and  that  all  this  is  very  vitally 
connected  with  the  present  low  status  of  art  in  general  and  of 
public  art  in  particular.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies,  indeed,  not  in 
art,  but  in  its  model,  life,  of  which  art  is  the  consummate  copy ; 
for  high  art  can  only  come  as  the  expression  of  the  higher  life. 
While  mere  education  can  never  directly  bring  about  a  revival  of 
that  "holy  earnestness"  which  is  the  essence  alike  of  the  best  art 
and  life,  still  it  can  prepare  the  way  for  some  noble  creative 
period  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  awaits  both  art  and  life  in  the  near 
future. 

A  YOUNG  woman  should  be  so  educated,  that  every  youth  — 
coming  within  the  circle  of  her  all-powerful  influence  —  will  re- 
ceive nothing  but  practical  benefit.  Countless  sins  and  miseries 
would  thus  be  saved.  Wise  and  virtuous  women  are  God's 
modellers  —  on  earth  —  of  a  nation's  heroes  and  sages. 

Uncle  Ben. 
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WHAT  A    SINGLE  BOOK  MAT  DO  FOR  A   YOUTH. 

BY   REV.  WILLIAM   M.   THAYER. 

A  BOOK  that  starts  a  young  person  off  in  a  life-career,  good 
or  bad,  is  a  power.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  coveted  or 
dreaded.  The  inspii^ation  of  a  single  book,  or  a  few,  has  made 
preachers,  poets,  philosophei-s,  authors,  and  statesmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  demoralization  of  a  book  has  sometimes  made 
infidels,  profligates,  and  criminals. 

Benjamin  Franklin  read  an  infidel  book  by  Shaftsbury,  and 
another  by  Collins,  at  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  they  demoralized 
his  religious  opinions  for  years.  But  for  the  excellent  books  he 
read  before,  his  infidelity  would  have  blasted  his  life.  As  it  was^ 
his  influence  became  baneful  over  two  associates,  whom  he  made 
as  thorough  skeptics  as  himself.  One  of  them  became  a  drunk- 
ard and  died  in  disgrace  ;  the  other  lived  without  moral  principle, 
holding  the  Christian  religion  in  contempt.  In  ripe  manhood  the 
good  lessons  of  his  boyhood  in  a  Christian  home  asserted  them- 
selves, and  Franklin  confessed  his  grave  mistake,  and  became  a 
defender  of  Christianity.  Two  books  created  that  painful  episode 
in  his  life. 

In  his  early  manhood  Abraham  Lincoln  had  several  boon  com- 
panions who  were  infidels,  and  they  influenced  him  to  read  Paine's 
"  Age  of  Reason,"  and  Volney's  "  Ruins."  The  reading  of  these 
'two  books  caused  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  so  that,  for 
a  time,  he  was  at  one  with  his  companions  in  their  hostility  to 
religion."  He  even  wrote  an  essay  upon  the  unreliability  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  read  to  his  associates.  But  after  a  few  years  he 
saw  his  folly,  renounced  all  skeptical  opinions,  and  returned  to 
his  early  familiarity  with  and  confidence  in  the  Scriptures.  Those 
two  books  well  nigh  unsettled  his  moral  character,  and  robbed  the 
Republic  gf  a  good  president. 

In  his  youth  the  late  President  Garfield  worked  for  a  "  Black- 
Selter,"  a  few  miles  from  his  home.  His  employer  owned  "Mar- 
ryat's  Novels,"  "  Sinbad  the  SaUor,"  "  The  Pirates  Own  Book," 
"Jack  Halyard,"  "Lives  of  Eminent  Criminals,"  and,  perhaps. 
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one  or  two  other  books  of  the  same  character.  Young  Garfield 
read  them  with  avidity.  He  read  them  over  and  over.  They 
opened  a  new  and  untried  world  before  him.  The  life  of  a  sailor 
fascinated  him.  He  resolved  to  go  to  sea.  His  wise  and  tender 
mother  put  obstacles  in  his  way.  The  books  had  made  an  inroad 
upon  his  love  of  mother  and  home,  and  he  was  fully  determined 
to  try  a  "  life  on  the  wave."  His  mother  saw  that  the  books  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  evil  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  had  started  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  With  wise  management,  and  the  aid  of  a  mu- 
tual friend  when  a  serious  illness  had  prostrated  him,  his  mother 
induced  him  to  go  to  school  and  not  to  sea ;  and  here  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  Two  or  three  years  before  his  death  he 
•declared  in  public,  that  the  influence  of  those  few  books  was 
never  wholly  eliminated  from  his  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  single  good  book  has  often  conspired  with 
^ood  counsels  and  good  principles  to  make  life  a  success.  It  has 
started  the  reader  oS  upon  a  career  of  honor  and  usefulness. 
Rev.  John  Sharp  said,  "  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  have  made  me 
Archbishop  of  York."  John  Wesley  claimed  that  "  The  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  and  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  determined 
both  his  calling  and  character.  Henry  Martyn  was  made  a  mis- 
sionary by  reading  the  lives  of  Brainard  and  Carey.  Pope  was 
indebted  to  Homer  for  his. poetical  inspiration,  and  it  was  the 
origin  of  his  English  Iliad,  as  he  said.  Bentham  read  Telemachus 
in  his  youth,  and  many  years  afterward  he  said,  "  That  romance 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  my  whole  character." 
Goethe  became  a  poet  in  consequence  of  reading  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  Carey  was  moved  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen 
hy  reading  the  "  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook."  Samuel  Drew  8ai4» 
that  reading  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Understanding  "  decided  the 
aim  and  achievements  of  his  life.  The  lives  of  Washington  and 
Henry  Clay  awakened  aspirations  in  Lincoln's  soul  that  "  led  him 
•on  to  fortune."  The  national  system  of  education  in  Great  Britain 
grew  out  of  a  book.  Joseph  Lancaster  read  "  Clarkson  on  the 
Slave  Trade"  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  it  fired 
him  with  enthusiasm  to  teach  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  he  went  there  and  com- 
menced labors  for  their  mental  and  moral  improvement.  His 
parents  learned  where  he  was  and  sent  for  him;  but  his  heart  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  benevolent  work,  and  he  opened  a 
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school  for  the  poor  at  home.  So  great  was  his  success  that  the 
town  after  a  few  years  erected  a  commodious  building  for  his 
school;  and  here  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of 
education  in  the  mother-countiy. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  the  "temperance  orator,"  was  a 
fascinating  public  speaker.  No  doubt  he  possessed  a  born  talent 
in  that  direction,  but  he  never  failed  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
*'  The  Columbian  Orator  "  in  shaping  his  purpose.  He  read  that 
book  over  and  over  until  nearly  every  page  of  it  was  committed 
to  memory.  He  practised  the  pieces  in  public  and  private.  Be- 
fore he  was  eight  years  old  his  reputation  was  so  well  established 
in  the  community  for  oratorical  ability  that  neighbors  would 
invite  him  to  speak  when  they  met  him  by  the  way.  Sometimes 
a  neighbor  would  stand  him  on  the  wall  for  an  exhibition  of  his 
forensic  powers.  It  was  not  simply  a  recitation  that  he  furnished ; 
any  boy  could  do  that ;  it  was  real,  fervid  eloquence  that  poured 
from  his  impassioned  soul.  He  grew  to  manhood  and  entered 
the  medical  profession ;  but  his  love  of  public  speaking  asserted 
itself  even  then,  so  that  he  was  often  heard  upon  the  rostrum. 
Finally,  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  a  public  lecturer,  in  which  he  became 
renowned.  The  "  Columbian  Orator  "  did  more  to  qualify  him 
for  the  useful  sphere  he  occupied  most  of  his  life,  than  any 
teacher  he  ever  had.     Its  inflence  permeated  his  life. 

Blount  says,  "  The  gifted  men  of  today,  who  are  prominent  in 
all  positions  of  life,  read  a  far  less  number  of  books  than  do  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Look  back  over  the  historj-  of  the  past. 
Did  Shakespeare  have  many  books  to  read  ?  Did  Spencer,  Chau- 
cer, Homer,  Plutarch,  read  a  hundred  novels  every  year  ?  Take 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  our  own 
country !  What  were  they  in  a  literary  way  ?  Men  who  were 
fed  mentally  upon  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Josephus. 
Men  descended  from  a  hardy.  Christian  race,  whose  one  book  for 
study  and  recreation  had  contained  the  Divine  Revelation  and  the 
Psalms  of  David.  And  could  there  be  a  set  of  men  collected  the 
wide  world  over,  of  finer  dignity,  of  nobler  sense,  of  truer  heart  ?" 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "  Beware  of  the  man 
of  one  book,"  as  if  he  were  putting  in  a  plea  to  read  many  books. 
But  Johnson  did  not  say  or  mean  that.  What  he  did  say  was, 
*' Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book.     Beware  of  the  man  who  knows 
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any  thing  well.  ITe  is  a  dangerous  antagonist,^^  The  reading  of  a 
single  book  thoroughly  is  better  than  the  superficial  reading  of 
many,  was  really  what  he  said.  He  who  knows  one  book  well  is 
better  equipped  than  he  who  reads  many  in  a  cursory  way.  De- 
mosthenes was  a  great  admirer  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  He 
fell  in  love  with  its  plan  and  style,  and  he  resolved  to  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  He  recopied  the  work  eight  times  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  style.  That  persistent  effort  to  im- 
prove his  own  style  proved  of  greater  advantage  to  him  than  the 
reading  of  a  hundred  volumes  in  the  usual  way. 

Matthews  says,  "In  a  large  circle  of  men  of  letters  some  years 
ago  in  England,  the  readiest  man  was  one  who  had  diligently 
and  devotedly  studied  Homer,  —  so  diligently  and  devotedly 
indeed,  that  upon  any  line  being  given  him,  he  was  able  in 
most  cases  to  repeat  the  next.  The  old  bard  was  his  passion^ 
his  idol,  his  book  of  books ;  and  there  was  not  a  difficulty  in 
the  idiom,  an  obscurity  in  the  allusion,  a  labyrinth  in  the  con- 
struction, or  a  subtle  beauty  in  the  poetry,  with  which  he  was  not 
thoroughly  familiar,  and  could  not  accurately  and  agreeably  ex- 
plain. By  the  intensity  of  that  study  he  had  not  only  so  devel- 
oped his  reasoning  powers  as  to  become  a  most  prompt  and  clear- 
headed debater,  but  he  had  also  acquired  a  completeness  of 
execution  which  he  carried  into  every  pursuit,  and  more  than 
that,  his  intellect  had  gained  a  weight  and  power  which  were  felt 
by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  foregoing  does  not  commend  the  student  of  a  single  book 
at  the  expense  of  all  others  ;  by  no  means.  In  showing  what  it  is 
possible  for  one  book  to  do,  the  wise  use  of  a  few  or  many  is  not 
questioned. 


An  early  habit  of  self-control  and  self-denial  w&  the  lesson 
Washington's  father  most  deeply  impressed  upon  his  son's  mind, 
in  early  boyhood.  Thus  it  became  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  Washington's  military  and  political  life.  This,  with  sin- 
cerity, did  more  towards  his  great  success  in  life,  than  all  else 
put  together.  And  the  lack  of  these  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  Napoleon.  Uncle  Ben. 
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BULGARIA  UNDER  PRINCE  ALEXANDER. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD.  • 

AS  was  said  in  the  article  on  Robert  College  in  the  last  num 
ber  of  Education,  two  out  of  the  three  Bulgarians  sent  to' 
present  Bulgaria's  cause  before  the  court  of  Europe  were  Robert 
College  graduates.  They  were  chief  among  the  young  patriots  to 
embrace  with  zeal  and  ambition  the  parliamentary  ideas  of  the  new 
constitution.  They  were  foremost  to  rally  around  Prince  Alexan- 
der of  Battenburg  when,  by  vote  of  the  Great  Assembly,  he 
became  ruler  of  the  new  Bulgarian  Principality,  July  9,  1879. 
They  particularly  recognized  the  ability  of  the  young  prince  as 
a  fine  soldier,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  good  linguist,  and  a  Protes- 
tant of  a  singularly  genial  character.  The  prince  in  his  turn  could 
but  sympathize  with  them  in  their  aspiration  for  national  inde- 
pendence, although  he  fully  recognized  Bulgaria's  debt  to  Russia. 
For  whatever  may  have  been  Russia's  ulterior  object,  the  war  of 
1877-'78,  by  which  North  and  South  Bulgaria  were  separated  from 
Turkey,  was  carried  out,  with  the  aid  of  Roumania,  for  the 
relief  of  one  of  the  most  grievously  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe. 
But  in  spite  of  this  debt  to  Russia,  Alexander  could  see  the 
national  spirit  slowly  but  surely  growing  in  the  young  patriots 
insisting  upon  keeping  alive  their  own  language,  the  use  of  which 
in  the  streets  of  Philippopolis  less  than  fifty  years  before,  had  baen 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  barbarism.  This  was  all  the  more  to 
their  credit,  as  the  government  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria 
had,  since  the  war,  made  a  great  show  of  governing  on  the  Russian 
Provincial  plan.  When  Alexander  became  ruler,  about  all  the 
higher  officers  in  the  army  and  administration  were  Russians.  Rus- 
sian army  rules  and  regulations  were  used.  The  commands  were 
given  and  the  service  generally  carried  out  in  Russian.  Alexan- 
der himself  relied  on  the  counsels  of  the  Russian  General.  As 
long  as  the  Czar  lived  (his  uncle  by  marriage,  Alexander  II.,  who 
had  urged  him  to  take  the  rulership),  it  was  comparatively  easy, 
not  only  to  settle  the  many  unpleasant  conflicts  which  arose 
between  the  Russian  officials  and  the  people,  but  to  prevent  the 
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rise  of  bitter  feeling  between  Russia  and  the  prince.  But  when 
Alexander  II.  was  assassinated  in  1881,  affairs  became  changed  ; 
so  much  so,  that  Alexander  was  at  last  obliged  to  choose  between 
Bulgaria*  and  Russia.  Before  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  had  con- 
sulted him  concerning  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  only  to  be  ad- 
vised to  give  it  further  trial.  Having  given  it  further  trial,  he  now, 
after  his  uncle's  death,  on  his  own  responsibility,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  his  intention  of  abdicating  unless  the  Constitution 
were  suspended  and  he  given  dictatorial  powers  for  seven  years. 
The  removal  of  officials,  which  had  brought  such  disaster  to  the 
state,  must  be  ended.  If  he  was  to  succeed  Jas  ruler,  he,  instead 
of  Russia,  must  have  the  power  to  fill  the  places.  He  must  have 
men  of  character  and  ability  rather  than  such  as  Russia  sent. 
In  this  move  Alexander  had  the  sympathy  of  the  young  Bulga- 
rian patriots.  They  saw  in  it  the  idea  of  independence  and  free- 
dom. If  the  Constitution  was  in  the  way  of  Bulgaria's  progress, 
if  it  could  not  prevent  Russia's  interference,  then  let  it  be  abol- 
ished and  Alexander  be  allowed  to  rule !  It  was  unanimously 
voted  then  to  accept  Alexander's  proposition,  rather  than  his  abdi- 
cation. This  being  done,  the  prince  published  a  manifesto  prom- 
ising to  respect  the  freedom  and  rights  of  his  people,  and  calling 
upon  all  to  labor  with  him  in  the  great  work  before  them. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  —  the  prince  himself  was  not 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  —  the  Bulgarian  patriots  took  up 
the  work.  Important  laws  were  passed.  The  militia  was  im- 
proved, streets  were  benefited,  state  buildings  planned,  postal  and 
telegraph  systems  were  arranged  for  after  consultation  with 
French  specialists,  the  school  system  extended,  a  national  bank 
planned  for,  also  a  legal  regulation  of  the  sanitary  system.  But 
in  spite  of  this  internal  development,  owing  to  financial  intrigues, 
the  hatred  of  Russian  officials  who  treated  even  the  prince  with 
haughty  disdain,  the  unlooked-for  development  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  young  patriots  themselves, 
the  prince  had  at  times  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  young  state.  At  last,  in  September,  1883,  he  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  manifesto  restoring  the  Constitution.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe.  The  conditions 
surrounding  Bulgaria,  indeed  the  spirit  as  yet  inherent  in  her 
people  as  a  whole,  would  not  allow  the  American  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence to  have  full  play.     The  Constitution  which  had  been 
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made  for  them  must  be  resumed  and  anew  ministry  created ;  this, 
•at  least,  might  preserve  Bulgaria  as  an  independent  state. 

The  change  was  made,  and  by  the  summer  of  1885,  after  six 
years'  reign  of  Alexander,  in  spite  of  all  mistakes,  good  schools 
were  over  the  country,  fine  national  buildings  erected  and  the 
finance  in  a  good  condition.     A  united  Bulgaria  had  now  become 
the  dream  of  the  people.     That  meant  the  union  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  while  the  most  advanced 
thought  included  the  Bulgarian  districts  of  Macedonia.     Though 
the  Berlin  congress  had  separated  these  two  states  externally  — 
unwisely  it  is   thought  —  yet  they    were   so   closely   connected 
internally  that  the  chief  events  of  the  one  produced  reactions  in 
the  other.     The  idea  of  a  united  Bulgaria,  so  in  accordance  with 
the  development  of  a  national  idea,  became  popular.     Clubs  were 
formed  openly  towards  spreading  it.     Communications  were  even 
opened  with  Macedonia.     It  finally  found  a  decided  expression  in 
the  revolt  of  Sept.  18,  1885,  under  the  management  of  a  revolu- 
tionary committee  of  six.     The  governor-general  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia was  sitting  at  breakfast  when  officers  entered  the  room  and 
told  him  he  was  deposed  and  a  prisoner.     Quickly  taking  in  the 
situation,  he  submitted  to  the  inevitable  with  dignity.     In  the 
meanwhile  the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  town  to  the  excited  people,  whilst  the  militia  was 
on  hand  to  oppose  any  opposition  to  the  movement.     The  aged 
Gavril  Pasha  was  thus  deposed,  the  revolt  succeeded,  and  no  blood 
shed.     In  one  forenoon  the  Turkish  rule  had  been  overthrown  and 
the  military,  as  well  as  the  people,  acknowledged  the  provincial 
government.     The  first  act  of  this  government  was  to  telegraph 
to  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  informing  him  of  the  revolt,  of 
Gavril's  arrest,  and  requesting  him  to  assume  the  government 
o!  the  united  Bulgarians.     It  was  taken  for  granted  that  in  the 
probable  event  of  a  war  with  Turkey  he  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
\\&  new  Roumelian  subjects. 

When  Turkey,  the  suzerain  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  realized  what 
had  taken  place,  her  suspicion  that  Russia  was  behind  the  Bulga- 
rians led  her  to  act  with  great  caution.     But  in  this  suspicion,  she 
-was  mistaken.    Russia  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolt.     She 
was  indignant  when  she  heard  of  it.     That  the  prince  whom  she 
had  striven  to  remove  from  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  should 
now  become  prince  over  the  united  section,  not  only  irrespective 
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of  her  will,  but  actually  in  dedance  of  it,  only  increased  her  hatred 
for  him.  But  here,  as  at  other  times,  the  prince  was  misunder- 
stood. To  be  sure  the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  violated.  But 
the  prince  was  not  in  the  revolt.  When  he  heard  of  the  plan  just 
before  it  broke  out,  he  immediately  sent  to  Philippopolis  —  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia  —  a  messenger  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  their  intentions.  Such  a  rash  step  must  not  be  taken.  But 
before  his  envoy  reached  Philippopolis  he  received  the  telegram 
informing  him  of  the  revolt  and  calling  upon  him  to  assume  the 
government.  At  first  he  was  undecided  what  to  do.  But  know- 
ing his  personal  power  among  the  people,  that  he  represented  to 
them  the  idea  of  unity  and  state  government,  he  resolved,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  cost,  to  stand  for  this  idea  by  accepting  their  call. 
After  he  had  convened  —  according  to  the  Constitution  —  the 
National  Assembly  and  secured  from  it  an  act  for  the  Bulgarian 
army  to  be  sent  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  he  left  for  Philippopolis  in  great 
haste  accompanied  by  only  a  few  aides-de-camp.  Great  anxiety 
followed  his  journey,  since  it  was  possible  that  the  Turks  in  East- 
ean  Roumelia  would  rise  up  against  the  new  government.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  occur.  His  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress 
reaching  its  height  in  Philipj^opolis. 

Weary  and  travel-stained  as  he  was,  he  held  a  brief  reception  at 
which  appeared  the  various  ecclesiastic,  civil  and  military  heads. 
His  answer  to  the  assurances  of  welcome  given  by  Pastor  Tonger- 
off  and  a  missionary  friend  who  reports  it,  was,  "  We  must  look 
to  God  for  help,  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
help  ourselves.  We  hope  for  the  settlement  of  our  difiiculties 
without  war,  but  we  must  be  prepared."  He  would  allow  no  band 
concert  or  fireworks  that  evening,  saying,  "  This  is  no  time  for 
rejoicing.  When  our  work  is  done  and  our  freedom  secured,  then 
we  will  rejoice." 

The  missionary  friend  referred  to.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone  (an 
American  doing  a  noble  work  in  Bulgaria),  after  meeting  him  at 
this  time  exclaims,  "How  handsome  and  manly  is  our  prince. 
From  his  eyes  upward  he  is  taller  than  all  the  people,  and  he  bears 
himself  with  a  true  wisdom,  courage,  and  large-heartedness  which 
is  winning  all  hearts.  He  goes  in  person  to  meet  his  soldiers, 
moves  among  them  and  talks  with  them  as  a  brother  with 
brother."  ^ 

^  Miss  Stone's  loyalty  to  the  prince,  as  seen  in  all  her  letters,  does  credit  to  her  Ameri- 
oan  birth.  She  says  it  did  not  trouble  her  republican  soul  in  the  least  to  call  sach 
a  prince  our  prince.    All  her  fellow-laborers  showed  the  same  spirit. 
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During  the  weeks  of  suspense  which  followed  tke  revolt,  the 
Woman's  Benevolent  Society  of  the  church  in  Philippopolis,  with 
Miss  Stone's  aid,  fitted  out  recruits  for  the  army  ;  for  war  seemed 
inevitable.  But  here  Alexander  displayed  a  diplomatic  talent 
which  proved  that  no  hostile,  or  at  any  rate  no  aggressive,  spirit 
against  Turkey  was  the  cause  of  the  uprising.  He  ordered  the 
Turkish  emblems  which  had  been  torn  down  by  the  excited  peo- 
ple, to  be  replaced.  Hence  the  Turkish  ensign  was  soon  waving 
on  the  roof  of  the  "  Konak  "  —  the  palace  of  the  late  governor- 
general  —  side  by  side  with  the  Bulgarian  lion ;  or  one  might  say, 
the  Hessian  lion,  for  this  had  been  transferred  from  the  prince's 
family  arms  (he  was  the  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse),  into 
those  of  Bulgaria. 

The  prince  then  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan  what  had  been  done, 
begging  him  to  sanction  the  union  which,  after  all,  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  He  did  even  more  than  this.  Immediately 
after  attending  a  Te  Deum  in  the  Orthodox  church,  he  went  to 
the  principal  mosque,  and  had  the  prayer  for  the  Sultan  made 
in  his  presence.  All  this  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
Mohammedans  of  Philippopolis. 

This  stroke  of  diplomacy  of  Alexander  is  the  cause  of  our 
speaking  today  of  the  "  bloodless  revolt "  of  Roumelia :  for  when 
he  arrived  in  Philippopolis  there  was  every  indication  of  trouble 
between  the  various  nationalities,  in  spite  of  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  provisional  government. 

While  thus  treating  the  Turks,  Alexander  held  his  own  follow- 
ers with  a  strong  hand.  His  marvellous  power  over  his  army 
sprang  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Bulgarians  as  soldiers,  their 
loyalty  and  serviceableness  in  many  ways. 

When  the  army  was  first  formed  seven  years  before,  the  officers 
were  Russians,  lent  to  the  new  state  by  an  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia. Gradually  some  young  Bulgarian  officers,  mostly  from  the 
military  academy  at  Sophia,  were  admitted.  They  proved  so 
acceptable  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  subaltern  positions,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  filled  by  them.  It  was  then  that  the 
Bulgarians,  and  the  prince  especially,  urged  that  these  officers 
might  be  promoted  to  captaincies.  This  was  energetically 
opposed  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  while  an  open  rupture 
between  the  prince  and  Russia  nearly  occurred.  But  ultimately 
the  Russians  yielded,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  Eastern 
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Roumelia  the  Bulgarians  held  nearly  half  the  captaincies,  while 
the  Russians  held  the  other  half  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
appointment  of  superior  officers.  When,  therefore,  by  order  of 
the  Czar,  all  the  Russian  officers  were  commanded  to  leave  the 
Bulgarian  army  and  return  at  once  to  Russia,  a  severe  blow  waa 
struck  at  the  Bulgarian  army.  But  the  prince  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  This  act  left  him  only  young,  inexperienced  officers,  not 
one  of  whom  had  held  a  higher  command  than  that  of  a  company. 
But  he  so  reorganized  affairs  that  capable  commanders  were  soon 
appointed  and  settled  in  their  new  posts.  The  only  fear  was 
whether  captains  of  companies  as  commanders  of  regiments  would 
know  how  to  lead  troops  in  action.  That  they  led  them  from 
Bulgaria  into  Roumelia  with  success,  proved  to  the  Russians  that 
the  Bulgarian  army  did  not  collapse  as  they  expected  it  would^ 
But  Russia  continued  her  work  against  the  prince  and  Bulgaria, 
by  removing  the  naval  officers  who  were  Russians.  She  hoped 
by  making  Alexander's  life  a  burden  he  would  resign.  But  no  T 
All  her  action  only  strengthened  his  desire  to  make  something 
more  of  Bulgaria  than  a  mere  Russian  province.  When  Russia 
first  began  to  show  decided  hate  to  Alexander,  he  said  to  his  court 
chaplain,  A.  Koch,  "  As  prince  of  Bulgaria,  I  must  overlook  Rus- 
sia's  hatred  to  my  person,  and  only  consider  what  my  people  owe 
to  Russia." 

Cut  off  from  Russian  help,  the  Bulgarians  rallied  all  the  more 
around  their  prince.  In  their  eyes  he  embodied  their  aspirations, 
and,  through  his  devotion,  became  the  representative  of  their 
ideas. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Powers,  in  its  calculations  on  the  Bulga- 
rian matter,  overlooked  three  factors ;  namely,  Turkey,  England, 
and  Bulgaria  itself.  Turkey  did  not  heed  the  advice  to  send  her 
troops  immediately  after  the  revolt  into  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
suppress  the  rebellion,  while  England,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  stood 
up  for  the  prince.  (He  was  the  brother  of  the  queen's  son-in- 
law.)  After  taking  into  account  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of 
Bulgaria  itself,  it  informed  the  prince  that  on  no  account  must 
the  insurrectionary  movement  be  allowed  to  spread. 

At  one  time,  less  than  a  month  after  the  revolt,  his  deposition 
by  the  Powei*s  was  expected.  For  that  event  he  prepared  himself. 
He  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  his  people's  progress.  The 
Premier,  M.    Karaweloff,   in   speaking  of   the   fact,   said,  "  The 
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prince's  resolve  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country  is  very  noble- 
minded,  but  we  shall  not  let  him  go.  We  have  only  now  found 
out  how  much  he  is  to  us ;  the  people  and  the  prince  are  one,  and 
as  United  Bulgaria  belongs  to  Prince  Alexander,  so  does  Prince 
Alexander  belong  to  United  Bulgaria." 

These  words,  expressing  as  they  did  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
the  Powers  had  to  realize  after  wasting  time  in  trying  to  bring 
about  the  old  conditions.  While  the  Conference  was  thus  weigh- 
ing the  matter,  a  new  factor  presented  itself,  which  no  Bulgarian 
at  least  had  thought  of,  and  which  doubtless  had  Russian  intrigue 
behind  it,  Servia  suddenly  declared  her  determination  to  force 
the  Bulgarians  to  respect  the  Berlin  treaty.  Several  of  the 
Powers  remonstrated  against  this,  while  others  were  not  particu- 
larly displeased  to  have  Servia  assume  the  rol6  of  "  Policeman  of 
Europe." 

The  Bulgarians  could  not  believe  Servia  had  serious  war-inten- 
tions until  her  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
The  prince  thinking  it  all  a  misunderstanding  which  could  easily 
be  settled,  wrote  to  King  Milan  of  the  Servians.  Although  car- 
ried by  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  king  declined  to  receive  the 
letter,  thinking  it  to  be  only  a  proposal  to  make  common  cause 
against  Turkey,  which  he  said  he  could  not  engage  in  out  of 
respect  for  existing  treaties.  As  afterwards  proved  the  letter  had 
no  such  request.  Still  the  ill-will  of  Servia  was  thus  so  plainly 
indicated,  that  the  prince  felt  obliged  to  take  measures  of  precau- 
tion by  ordering  several  battalions  to  the  frontier.  Bulgarian 
reserves  were  called  out,  and  the  work  of  fortifying  the  position 
at  Slivnitza  was  begun.  The  Mohammedans  in  Eastern  Roumelia, 
not  forgetting  Alexander's  humane  treatment  of  them,  sponta- 
neously furnished  a  corps  of  volunteers.  In  severe  contrast  to 
this  was  Russia's  act ;  for  at  the  moment  when  Bulgaria  saw  her 
frontiers  threatened,  the  news  came  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
Czar  had,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  erased  from  the  lists  of  the 
Russian  army  the  name  of  Prince  Alexander,  Russian  general  and 
honorary  colonel  of  the  13th  rifle  battalion.  This  outbreak  of 
imperial  temper,  given  against  the  advice  of  ministers,  was  fol- 
lowed not  by  fear,  as  it  was  hoped,  but — as  in  the  recall  of  the 
officers  —  by  universal  indignation.  The  prince  deeply  felt  the 
insult,  especially  when  he  recalled  the  kind  treatment  of  the 
former  Emperor  Alexander  II.     Some  desired  him  to  issue  a  mani- 
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one  or  two  other  books  of  the  same  character.  Young  Garfield 
read  them  with  avidity.  He  read  them  over  and  over.  They 
opened  a  new  and  untried  world  before  him.  The  life  of  a  sailor 
fascinated  him.  He  resolved  to  go  to  sea.  His  wise  and  tender 
mother  put  obstacles  in  his  way.  The  books  had  made  an  inroad 
upon  his  love  of  mother  and  home,  and  he  was  fully  determined 
to  try  a  "  life  on  the  wave."  His  mother  saw  that  the  books  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  evil  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  had  started  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  With  wise  management,  and  the  aid  of  a  mu- 
tual friend  when  a  serious  illness  had  prostrated  him,  his  mother 
induced  him  to  go  to  school  and  not  to  sea ;  and  here  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  Two  or  three  years  before  his  death  he 
declared  in  public,  that  the  influence  of  those  few  books  was 
never  wholly  eliminated  from  his  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  single  good  book  has  often  conspired  with 
good  counsels  and  good  principles  to  make  life  a  success.  It  has 
started  the  reader  off  upon  a  career  of  honor  and  usefulness. 
Rev.  John  Sharp  said,  "  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  have  made  me 
Archbishop  of  York."  John  Wesley  claimed  that ''  The  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  and  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  determined 
both  his  calling  and  character.  Henry  Martyn  was  made  a  mis- 
sionary by  reading  the  lives  of  Brainard  and  Carey.  Pope  was 
indebted  to  Homer  for  his.  poetical  inspiration,  and  it  was  the 
origin  of  his  English  Iliad,  as  he  said.  Bentham  read  Telemachus 
in  his  youth,  and  many  years  afterward  he  said,  "  That  romance 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  my  whole  character." 
Goethe  became  a  poet  in  consequence  of  reading  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  Carey  was  moved  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen 
hy  reading  the  "  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook."  Samuel  Drew  saicj* 
that  reading  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Understanding  "  decided  the 
aim  and  achievements  of  his  life.  The  lives  of  Washington  and 
Henry  Clay  awakened  aspirations  in  Lincoln's  soul  that  '*  led  him 
on  to  fortune."  The  national  system  of  education  in  Great  Britain 
grew  out  of  a  book.  Joseph  Lancaster  read  "  Clarkson  on  the 
Slave  Trade"  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  it  fired 
him  with  enthusiasm  to  teach  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  he  went  there  and  com- 
menced labors  for  their  mental  and  moral  improvement.  His 
parents  learned  where  he  was  and  sent  for  him ;  but  his  heart  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  benevolent  work,  and  he  opened  a 
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school  for  the  poor  at  home.  So  great  was  his  success  that  the 
town  after  a  few  years  erected  a  commodious  building  for  his 
school;  and  here  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of 
education  in  the  mother-countiy. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  the  "  temperance  orator,"  was  a 
fascinating  public  speaker.  No  doubt  he  possessed  a  born  talent 
in  that  direction,  but  he  never  failed  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
*'  The  Columbian  Orator  "  in  shaping  his  purpose.  He  read  that 
book  over  and  over  until  nearly  every  page  of  it  was  committed 
to  memory.  He  practised  the  pieces  in  public  and  private.  Be- 
fore he  was  eight  years  old  his  reputation  was  so  well  established 
in  the  community  for  oratorical  ability  that  neighbors  would 
invite  him  to  speak  when  they  met  him  by  the  way.  Sometimes 
a  neighbor  would  stand  him  on  the  wall  for  an  exhibition  of  his 
forensic  powers.  It  was  not  simply  a  recitation  that  he  furnished  ; 
any  boy  could  do  that ;  it  was  real,  fervid  eloquence  that  poured 
from  his  impassioned  soul.  He  grew  to  manhood  and  entered 
the  medical  profession ;  but  his  love  of  public  speaking  asserted 
itself  even  then,  so  that  he  was  often  heard  upon  the  rostrum. 
Finally,  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  a  public  lecturer,  in  which  he  became 
renowned.  The  "  Columbian  Orator  "  did  more  to  qualify  him 
for  the  useful  sphere  he  occupied  most  of  his  life,  than  any 
teacher  he  ever  had.     Its  inflence  permeated  his  life. 

Blount  says,  "The  gifted  men  of  today,  who  are  prominent  in 
all  positions  of  life,  read  a  far  less  number  of  books  than  do  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Look  back  over  the  history  of  the  past. 
Did  Shakespeare  have  many  books  to  read  ?  Did  Spencer,  Chau- 
cer, Homer,  Plutarch,  read  a  hundred  novels  every  year  ?  Take 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  our  own 
country!  What  were  they  in  a  literary  way?  Men  who  were 
fed  mentally  upon  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Josephus. 
Men  descended  from  a  hardy.  Christian  race,  whose  one  book  for 
study  and  recreation  had  contained  the  Divine  Revelation  and  the 
Psalms  of  David.  And  could  there  be  a  set  of  men  collected  tlie 
wide  world  over,  of  finer  dignity,  of  nobler  sense,  of  truer  heart  ?" 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "  Beware  of  the  man 
of  one  book,"  as  if  he  were  putting  in  a  plea  to  read  many  books. 
But  Johnson  did  not  say  or  mean  that.  What  he  did  say  was, 
**  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book.     Beware  of  the  man  who  knows 
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any  thing  well.  He  is  a  dangerous  antagonist.^'  The  reading  of  a 
single  book  thoroughly  is  better  than  the  superficial  reading  of 
many,  was  really  what  he  said.  He  who  knows  one  book  well  is 
better  equipped  than  he  who  reads  many  in  a  cursory  way.  De- 
mosthenes was  a  great  admirer  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  He 
fell  in  love  with  its  plan  and  style,  and  he  resolved  to  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  He  recopied  the  work  eight  times  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  style.  That  persistent  effort  to  im- 
prove his  own  style  proved  of  greater  advantage  to  him  than  the 
reading  of  a  hundred  volumes  in  the  usual  way. 

Matthews  says,  ^^  In  a  large  circle  of  men  of  letters  some  years 
ago  in  England,  the  readiest  man  was  one  who  had  diligently 
and  devotedly  studied  Homer, — so  diligently  and  devotedly 
indeed,  that  upon  any  line  being  given  him,  he  was  able  in 
most  cases  to  repeat  the  next.  The  old  bard  was  his  passion, 
his  idol,  his  book  of  books ;  and  there  was  not  a  difficulty  in 
the  idiom,  an  obscurity  in  the  allusion,  a  labyrinth  in  the  con- 
struction, or  a  subtle  beauty  in  the  poetry,  with  which  he  was  not 
thoroughly  familiar,  and  could  not  accurately  and  agreeably  ex- 
plain. By  the  intensity  of  that  study  he  had  not  only  so  devel- 
oped his  reasoning  powers  as  to  become  a  most  prompt  and  clear- 
headed debater,  but  he  had  also  acquired  a  completeness  of 
execution  which  he  carried  into  every  pursuit,  and  more  than 
that,  his  intellect  had  gained  a  weight  and  power  which  were  felt 
by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  foregoing  does  not  commend  the  student  of  a  single  book 
at  the  expense  of  all  others  ;  by  no  means.  In  showing  what  it  is 
possible  for  one  book  to  do,  the  wise  use  of  a  few  or  many  is  not 
questioned. 


An  early  hab\t  of  self-control  and  self-denial  wrf^  the  lesson 
Washington's  father  most  deeply  impressed  upon  his  son's  mind, 
in  early  boyhood.  Thus  it  became  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  Washington's  military  and  political  life.  This,  with  sin- 
cerity, did  more  towards  his  great  success  in  life,  than  all  else 
put  together.  And  the  lack  of  these  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  Napoleon.  Uncle  Ben. 
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BULGARIA  UNDER  PRINCE  ALEXANDER. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD.  • 

AS  was  said  in  the  article  on  Robert  College  in  the  last  nu  m 
ber  of  Education,  two  out  of  the  three  Bulgarians  sent  to" 
present  Bulgaria's  cause  before  the  court  of  Europe  were  Robert 
College  graduates.  They  were  chief  among  the  young  patriots  to 
embrace  with  zeal  and  ambition  the  parliamentary  ideas  of  the  new 
constitution.  They  were  foremost  to  rally  around  Prince  Alexan- 
der of  Battenburg  when,  by  vote  of  the  Great  Assembly,  he 
became  ruler  of  the  new  Bulgarian  Principality,  July  9,  1879. 
They  particularly  recognized  the  ability  of  the  young  prince  as 
a  fine  soldier,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  good  linguist,  and  a  Protes- 
tant of  a  singularly  genial  character.  The  prince  in  his  turn  could 
but  sympathize  with  them  in  their  aspiration  for  national  inde- 
pendence, although  he  fully  recognized  Bulgaria's  debt  to  Russia. 
For  whatever  may  have  been  Russia's  ulterior  object,  the  war  of 
1877-'78,  by  which  North  and  South  Bulgaria  were  sepamted  from 
Turkey,  was  carried  out,  with  the  aid  of  Roumania,  for  the 
relief  of  one  of  the  most  grievously  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe. 
But  in  spite  of  this  debt  to  Russia,  Alexander  could  see  the 
national  spirit  slowly  but  surely  growing  in  the  young  patriots 
insisting  upon  keeping  alive  their  own  language,  the  use  of  which 
in  the  streets  of  Philippopolis  less  than  fifty  years  before,  had  baen 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  barbarism.  This  was  all  the  more  to 
their  credit,  as  the  government  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria 
had,  since  the  war,  made  a  great  show  of  governing  on  the  Russian 
Provincial  plan.  When  Alexander  became  ruler,  about  all  the 
higher  officers  in  the  army  and  administration  were  Russians.  Rus- 
sian army  rules  and  regulations  were  used.  The  commands  were 
given  and  the  service  generally  carried  out  in  Russian.  Alexan- 
der himself  relied  on  the  counsels  of  the  Russian  General.  As 
long  as  the  Czar  lived  (his  uncle  by  marriage,  Alexander  II.,  who 
had  urged  him  to  take  the  rulership),  it  was  comparatively  easy, 
not  only  to  settle  the  many  unpleasant  conflicts  which  arose 
between  the  Russian  officials  and  the  people,  but  to  prevent  the 
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rise  of  bitter  feeling  between  Russia  and  the  prince.  But  when 
Alexander  II.  was  assassinated  in  1881,  affairs  became  changed ; 
so  much  so,  that  Alexander  was  at  last  obliged  to  choose  between 
Bulgaria*  and  Russia.  Before  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  had  con- 
sulted him  concerning  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  only  to  be  ad- 
vised to  give  it  further  trial.  Having  given  it  further  trial,  he  now, 
after  his  uncle's  death,  on  his  own  responsibility,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  his  intention  of  abdicating  unless  the  Constitution 
were  suspended  and  he  given  dictatorial  powers  for  seven  years. 
The  removal  of  officials,  which  had  brought  such  disaster  to  the 
state,  must  be  ended.  If  he  was  to  succeed  Jas  ruler,  he,  instead 
of  Russia,  must  have  the  power  to  fill  the  places.  He  must  have 
men  of  character  and  ability  rather  than  such  as  Russia  sent. 
In  this  move  Alexander  had  the  sympathy  of  the  young  Bulga- 
rian patriots.  They  saw  in  it  the  idea  of  independence  and  free- 
dom. If  the  Constitution  was  in  the  way  of  Bulgaria's  progress, 
if  it  could  not  prevent  Russia's  interference,  then  let  it  be  abol- 
ished and  Alexander  be  allowed  to  rule !  It  was  unanimously 
voted  then  to  accept  Alexander's  proposition,  rather  than  his  abdi- 
cation. This  being  done,  the  prince  published  a  manifesto  prom- 
ising to  respect  the  freedom  and  rights  of  his  people,  and  calling 
upon  all  to  labor  with  him  in  the  great  work  before  them. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  —  the  prince  himself  was  not 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  —  the  Bulgarian  patriots  took  up 
the  work.  Important  laws  were  passed.  The  militia  was  im- 
proved, streets  were  benefited,  state  buildings  planned,  postal  and 
telegraph  systems  were  arranged  for  after  consultation  with 
French  specialists,  the  school  system  extended,  a  national  bank 
planned  for,  also  a  legal  regulation  of  the  sanitary  system.  But 
in  spite  of  this  internal  development,  owing  to  financial  intrigues, 
the  hatred  of  Russian  officials  who  treated  even  the  prince  with 
haughty  disdain,  the  unlooked-for  development  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  young  patriots  themselves, 
the  prince  had  at  times  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  young  state.  At  last,  in  September,  1883,  he  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  manifesto  restoring  the  Constitution.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe.  The  conditions 
surrounding  Bulgaria,  indeed  the  spirit  as  yet  inherent  in  het 
people  as  a  whole,  would  not  allow  the  American  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence to  have  full  play.     The  Constitution  which  had  been 
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made  for  them  must  be  resumed  and  anew  ministry  created ;  this, 
at  least,  might  preserve  Bulgaria  as  an  independent  state. 

The  change  was  made,  and  by  the  summer  of  1885,  after  six 
years'  reign  of  Alexander,  in  spite  of  all  mistakes,  good  schook 
were  over  the  country,  fine  national  buildings  erected  and  the 
finance  in  a  good  condition.  A  united  Bulgaria  had  now  become 
the  dream  of  the  people.  That  meant  the  union  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  while  the  most  advanced 
thought  included  the  Bulgarian  districts  of  Macedonia.  Though 
the  Berlin  congress  had  separated  these  two  states  externally  — 
unwisely  it  is  thought  —  yet  they  were  so  closely  connected 
internally  that  the  chief  events  of  the  one  produced  reactions  in 
the  other.  The  idea  of  a  united  Bulgaria,  so  in  accordance  with 
the  development  of  a  national  idea,  became  popular.  Clubs  were 
formed  openly  towards  spreading  it.  Communications  were  even 
opened  with  Macedonia.  It  finally  found  a  decided  expression  in 
the  revolt  of  Sept.  18,  1885,  under  the  management  of  a  revolu- 
tionary committee  of  six.  The  governor-general  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia was  sitting  at  breakfast  when  officers  entered  the  room  and 
told  him  he  was  deposed  and  a  prisoner.  Quickly  taking  in  the 
situation,  he  submitted  to  the  inevitable  with  dignity.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  town  to  the  excited  people,  whilst  the  militia  was 
on  hand  to  oppose  any  opposition  to  the  movement.  The  aged 
Gavril  Pasha  was  thus  deposed,  the  revolt  succeeded,  and  no  blood 
shed.  In  one  forenoon  the  Turkish  rule  had  been  overthrown  and 
the  military,  as  well  as  the  people,  acknowledged  the  provincial 
government.  The  first  act  of  this  government  was  to  telegraph 
to  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  informing  him  of  the  revolt,  of 
Gavril's  arrest,  and  requesting  him  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  united  Bulgarians.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  in  the 
probable  event  of  a  war  with  Turkey  he  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
his  new  Roumelian  subjects. 

When  Turkey,  the  suzerain  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  realized  what 
had  taken  place,  her  suspicion  that  Russia  was  behind  the  Bulga- 
rians led  her  to  act  with  great  caution.  But  in  this  suspicion,  she 
was  mistaken.  Russia  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolt.  She 
was  indignant  when  she  heard  of  it.  That  the  prince  whom  she 
had  striven  to  remove  from  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  should 
flow  become  prince  over  the  united  section,  not  only  irrespective 
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of  her  will,  but  actually  in  detiance  of  it,  only  increased  her  hatred 
for  him.  But  here,  as  at  other  times,  the  prince  was  misunder- 
stood. To  be  sure  the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  violated.  But 
the  prince  was  not  in  the  revolt.  When  he  heard  of  the  plan  just 
before  it  broke  out,  he  immediately  sent  to  Philippopolis  —  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia  —  a  messenger  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  their  intentions.  Such  a  rash  step  must  not  be  taken.  But 
before  his  envoy  reached  Philippopolis  he  received  the  telegram 
informing  him  of  the  revolt  and  calling  upon  him  to  assume  the 
government.  At  first  he  was  undecided  what  to  do.  But  know- 
ing his  personal  power  among  the  people,  that  he  represented  to 
them  the  idea  of  unity  and  state  government,  he  resolved,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  cost,  to  stand  for  this  idea  by  accepting  their  call. 
After  he  had  convened  —  according  to  the  Constitution  —  the 
National  Assembly  and  secured  from  it  an  act  for  the  Bulgarian 
armytobe  sent  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  he  left  for  Philippopolis  in  great 
haste  accompanied  by  only  a  few  aides-de-camp.  Great  anxiety 
followed  his  journey,  since  it  was  possible  that  the  Turks  in  East- 
ean  Roumelia  would  rise  up  against  the  new  government.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  occur.  His  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress 
reaching  its  height  in  Philipj^opolis. 

Weary  and  travel-stained  as  he  was,  he  held  a  brief  reception  at 
which  appeared  the  various  ecclesiastic,  civil  and  military  heads. 
His  answer  to  the  assurances  of  welcome  given  by  Pastor  Tonger- 
off  and  a  missionary  friend  who  reports  it,  was,  "  We  must  look 
to  God  for  help,  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
help  ourselves.  We  hope  for  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties 
without  war,  but  we  must  be  prepared."  He  would  allow  no  band 
concert  or  fireworks  that  evening,  saying,  "  This  is  no  time  for 
rejoicing.  When  our  work  is  done  and  our  freedom  secured,  then 
we  will  rejoice." 

The  missionary  friend  referred  to.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone  (an 
American  doing  a  noble  work  in  Bulgaria),  after  meeting  him  at 
this  time  exclaims,  "How  handsome  and  manly  is  our  prince. 
From  his  eyes  upward  he  is  taller  than  all  the  people,  and  he  bears 
himself  with  a  true  wisdom,  courage,  and  large-heartedness  which 
is  winning  all  hearts.  He  goes  in  person  to  meet  his  soldiers, 
moves  among  them  and  talks  with  them  as  a  brother  with 
brother."  ^ 

^  Miss  stone's  loyalty  to  the  prince,  as  seen  in  all  her  letters,  does  credit  to  her  Ameri* 
can  birth.  She  says  it  did  not  trouble  her  republican  soul  in  the  least  to  call  such 
a  prince  our  prince.    All  her  fellow-laborers  showed  the  same  spirit. 
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During  the  weeks  of  suspense  which  followed  tke  revolt,  the 
Woman's  Benevolent  Society  of  the  church  in  Philippopolis,  with 
Miss  Stone's  aid,  fitted  out  recruits  for  the  army ;  for  war  seemed 
inevitable.  But  here  Alexander  displayed  a  diplomatic  talent 
which  proved  that  no  hostile,  or  at  any  rate  no  aggressive,  spirit 
against  Turkey  was  the  cause  of  the  uprising.  He  ordered  the 
Turkish  emblems  which  had  been  torn  down  by  the  excited  peo- 
ple, to  be  replaced.  Hence  the  Turkish  ensign  was  soon  waving 
on  the  roof  of  the  "  Konak  "  —  the  palace  of  the  late  governor- 
general  —  side  by  side  with  the  Bulgarian  lion ;  or  one  might  say, 
the  Hessian  lion,  for  this  had  been  transferred  from  the  prince's 
family  arms  (he  was  the  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse),  into 
those  of  Bulgaria. 

The  prince  then  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan  what  had  been  done, 
begging  him  to  sanction  the  union  which,  after  all,  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  He  did  even  more  than  this.  Immediately 
after  attending  a  Te  Deum  in  the  Orthodox  church,  he  went  to 
the  principal  mosque,  and  had  the  prayer  for  the  Sultan  made 
in  his  presence.  All  this  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
Mohammedans  of  Philippopolis. 

This  stroke  of  diplomacy  of  Alexander  is  the  cause  of  our 
speaking  today  of  the  "  bloodless  revolt "  of  Roumelia  2  for  when 
he  arrived  in  Philippopolis  there  was  every  indication  of  trouble 
between  the  various  nationalities,  in  spite  of  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  provisional  government. 

While  thus  treating  the  Turks,  Alexander  held  his  own  follow- 
ers with  a  strong  hand.  His  marvellous  power  over  his  army 
sprang  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Bulgarians  as  soldiers,  their 
loyalty  and  serviceableness  in  many  ways. 

When  the  army  was  first  formed  seven  years  before,  the  officers 
were  Russians,  lent  to  the  new  state  by  an  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia. Gradually  some  young  Bulgarian  officers,  mostly  from  the 
military  academy  at  Sophia,  were  admitted.  They  proved  so 
acceptable  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  subaltern  positions,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  filled  by  them.  It  was  then  that  the 
Bulgarians,  and  the  prince  especially,  urged  that  these  officers 
might  be  promoted  to  captaincies.  This  was  energetically 
opposed  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  while  an  open  rupture 
between  the  prince  and  Russia  nearly  occurred.  But  ultimately 
the  Russians  yielded,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  Eastern 
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Roumelia  the  Bulgarians  held  nearly  half  the  captaincies,  while 
the  Russians  held  the  other  half  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
appointment  of  superior  officers.  When,  therefore,  by  order  of 
the  Czar,  all  the  Russian  officers  were  commanded  to  leave  the 
Bulgarian  army  and  return  at  once  to  Russia,  a  severe  blow  waa 
struck  at  the  Bulgarian  army.  But  the  prince  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  This  act  left  him  only  young,  inexperienced  officers,  not 
one  of  whom  had  held  a  higher  command  than  that  of  a  company. 
But  he  so  reorganized  affairs  that  capable  commanders  were  soon 
appointed  and  settled  in  their  new  posts.  The  only  fear  was 
whether  captains  of  companies  as  commanders  of  regiments  would 
know  how  to  lead  troops  in  action.  That  they  led  them  from 
Bulgaria  into  Roumelia  with  success,  proved  to  the  Russians  that 
the  Bulgarian  army  did  not  collapse  as  they  expected  it  would^ 
But  Russia  continued  her  work  against  the  prince  and  Bulgaria^ 
by  removing  the  naval  officers  who  were  Russians.  She  hoped 
by  making  Alexander's  life  a  burden  he  would  resign.  But  no  T 
All  her  action  only  strengthened  his  desire  to  make  something 
more  of  Bulgaria  than  a  mere  Russian  province.  When  Russia 
first  began  to  show  decided  hate  to  Alexander,  he  said  to  his  court 
chaplain,  A.  Koch,  "  As  prince  of  Bulgaria,  I  must  overlook  Rus- 
sia's  hatred  to  my  person,  and  only  consider  what  my  people  owe 
to  Russia." 

Cut  off  from  Russian  help,  the  Bulgarians  rallied  all  the  more 
around  their  prince.  In  their  eyes  he  embodied  their  aspirations, 
and,  through  his  devotion,  became  the  representative  of  their 
ideas. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Powers,  in  its  calculations  on  the  Bulga- 
rian matter,  overlooked  three  factors ;  namely,  Turkey,  England,^ 
and  Bulgaria  itself.  Turkey  did  not  heed  the  advice  to  send  her 
troops  immediately  after  the  revolt  into  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
suppress  the  rebellion,  while  England,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  stood 
up  for  the  prince.  (He  was  the  brother  of  the  queen's  son-in- 
law.)  After  taking  into  account  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of 
Bulgaria  itself,  it  informed  the  prince  that  on  no  account  must 
the  insurrectionary  movement  be  allowed  to  spread. 

At  one  time,  less  than  a  month  after  the  revolt,  his  deposition 
by  the  Powers  was  expected.  For  that  event  he  prepared  himself. 
He  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  his  people's  progress.  The 
Premier,  M.    Karaweloff,   in   speaking  of   the   fact,   said,  "  The 
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prince's  resolve  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country  is  very  noble- 
minded,  but  we  shall  not  let  him  go.  We  have  only  now  found 
out  how  much  he  is  to  us ;  the  people  and  the  prince  are  one,  and 
as  United  Bulgaria  belongs  to  Prince  Alexander,  so  does  Prince 
Alexander  belong  to  United  Bulgaria." 

These  words,  expressing  as  they  did  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
the  Powers  had  to  realize  after  wasting  time  in  trying  to  bring 
about  the  old  conditions.  While  the  Conference  was  thus  weigh- 
ing the  matter,  a  new  factor  presented  itself,  which  no  Bulgarian 
at  least  had  thought  of,  and  which  doubtless  had  Russian  intrigue 
behind  it.  Servia  suddenly  declared  her  determination  to  force 
the  Bulgarians  to  respect  the  Beriin  treaty.  Several  of  the 
Powers  remonstrated  against  this,  while  others  were  not  particu- 
lariy  displeased  to  have  Servia  assume  the  vo\6  of  "  Policeman  of 
Europe." 

The  Bulgarians  could  not  believe  Servia  had  serious  war-inten- 
tions until  her  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
The  prince  thinking  it  all  a  misunderstanding  which  could  easily 
be  settled,  wrote  to  King  Milan  of  the  Servians.  Although  car- 
ried by  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  king  declined  to  receive  the 
letter,  thinking  it  to  be  only  a  proposal  to  make  common  cause 
against  Turkey,  which  he  said  he  could  not  engage  in  out  of 
respect  for  existing  treaties.  As  afterwards  proved  the  letter  had 
no  such  request.  Still  the  ill-will  of  Servia  was  thu3  so  plainly 
indicated,  that  the  prince  felt  obliged  to  take  measures  of  precau- 
tion by  ordering  several  battalions  to  the  frontier.  Bulgarian 
reserves  were  called  out,  and  the  work  of  fortifying  the  position 
at  Slivnitza  was  begun.  The  Mohammedans  in  Eastern  Roumelia, 
not  forgetting  Alexander's  humane  treatment  of  them,  sponta- 
neously furnished  a  corps  of  volunteers.  In  severe  contrast  to 
this  was  Russia's  act ;  for  at  the  moment  when  Bulgaria  saw  her 
frontiers  threatened,  the  news  came  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
Czar  had,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  erased  from  the  lists  of  the 
Russian  army  the  name  of  Prince  Alexander,  Russian  general  and 
honorary  colonel  of  the  13th  rifle  battalion.  This  outbreak  of 
imperial  temper,  given  against  the  advice  of  ministers,  was  fol- 
lowed not  by  fear,  as  it  was  hoped,  but — as  in  the  recall  of  the 
oflScers  —  by  universal  indignation.  The  prince  deeply  felt  the 
insult,  especially  when  he  recalled  the  kind  treatment  of  the 
former  Emperor  Alexander  II.     Some  desired  him  to  issue  a  mani- 
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festo  to  his  people  ;  others,  that  the  prayers  offered  up  every  Sun- 
day in  all  Bulgarian  churches  for  the  Czar  might  be  discontinued ; 
but  putting  the  welfare  of  his  country  beyond  personal  feeling,  he 
refused  to  do  anything  that  would  give  Russia  any  pretext  for  an 
armed  intervention.  He  rejoiced  that  Germany  and  Austria  very 
decidedly  declined  Russia's  proposal  to  them  to  remove  him  from 
the  lists  of  their  armies  as  well. 

This  act  of  Russia  of  course  encouraged  Servia  in  her  hostile 
attitude  towards  Bulgaria.  After  a  few  provocations,  which 
Alexander  commanded  should  not  be  noticed,  and  an  attack  in 
which  eight  were  killed,  Servia  declared  war  Nov.  14,  1885.  The 
news  quickly  spread.  The  prince,  receiving  it  as  he  was  conclud- 
ing a  letter  to  his  parents,  cried,  "  God  help  me.  I  will  do  my 
duty.     But  shame,  eternal  shame  on  this  fraternal  war !  " 

With  the  adjutant  general  he  went  immediately  to  work  moving 
the  troops  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  Bulgarian  situation  was  indeed 
critical;  for  while  the  Servian  army  had  at  least  70,000  well- 
experienced  men  at  the  frontier  ready  for  action,  the  Bulgarians 
had  only  15,000  or  16,000  men,  covering  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  Powers  now  became  quiet  in  the  conviction  that 
the  ^ervians  would  soon  conquer  the  Bulgarians'  idea  of  inde- 
pendence. Indeed,  it  was  the  impression  of  all  Europe  that  Bul- 
garia and  her  prince  were  lost.  But  the  prince  went  on  making 
his  preparations,  thus  showing  by  deed  as  by  word  his  determina- 
tion to  win  for  Bulgaria.  The  loyalty  of  the  young  Bulgarians 
was  such  that  twenty  studying  at  Robert  College  ran  away  to  join 
their  soldier-prince  in  defence  of  Bulgaria.  The  fighting  began. 
The  talk  of  the  hour  was  what  the  king  of  the  Servians  would  do 
with  the  conquered  Bulgarians,  when  lo !  telegrams  from  the 
small  Bulgarian  village  of  Slivnitza  announced,  first  the  continued 
defeat  of  the  much  bepraised  army  of  Servia,  then  the  grand  vic- 
tory of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Servian  soldiers  stood  up  before  the 
Bulgarian  fire  with  great  pluck,  but  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  bayonet.  On  one  occasion  they  fought  so 
well  that  Prince  Alexander  told  a  war  correspondent  not  to  forget 
to  mention  them  in  his  telegram.  The  prince  himself  heroically 
conducted  his  men  through  great  danger.  When,  during  th^ 
battle  of  Slivnitza,  from  the  breastworks  of  the  battery  he  wa^ 
seeing  the  shells  of  his  army  knocking  down  the  enemy,  he  jump^^ 
off  the  breastworks  and  said  to  a  companion  who  reported  the  f^^^ 
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"  I  cannot  look  on  this  any  longer.  It  is  a  shame  that  I  am  forced 
to  let  these  unfortunate  men  be  shot  down  —  and  why  ?  for  the 
sake  of  a  policy  as  stupid  as  it  is  mean  !  ^' 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Alexander's  brother,  Prince  Joseph 
of  Battenburg,  then  in  Bulgaria,  accepted  a  discharge  from  the 
German  army  in  order  to  share  his  brother's  responsibilities  and 
dangers  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  All  the  officers  on  Alexander's 
staff  were  well-educated  men,  and  at  home  in  drawing-room  life. 
They  were  all  young  men,  no  one  being  over  thirty-one  years  of 
age.  The  prince  himself  was  onl)^  twenty-eight,  but  young  as  he 
was,  he  understood  how  to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right  place. 
He  fully  sympathized  with  the  peasants,  who,  naturally  economi- 
cal, cheerfully  gave  cattle,  farm  produce  and  labor  for  the  govern- 
ment's disposal.  He  himself  gave  up  one-half  of  his  civil  list 
while  his  soldiers  were  content  with  only  food  and  clothes.  The 
officers  received  next  to  nothing  and  the  officials  gave  up  a  portion 
of  their  salaries.  During  the  whole  war  the  prince  was  always  at 
the  point  of  greatest  danger.  In  the  night  watch  while  others 
were  sleeping,  he  was  planning  for  the  coming  day.  He  shared 
the  privations  of  his  men.  He  organized,  'midst  great  difficulties 
the  commissariat  by  which  the  soldiers  received  daily  rations. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Bulgarian  army  did  great  things. 
Telegrams  from  all  kinds  of  public  bodies,  countries,  etc.,  were 
sent  to  Prince  Alexander  in  praise  of  the  work  done.  This  tri- 
umph developed  for  the  Bulgarians  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  the  national  idea  so  dear  to  the  leading  patriots ;  for 
a  wave  of  patriotism  burst  forth  from  that  comparatively  unknown 
land  which  startled  the  world. 

Miss  Stone's  tribute  to  the  Bulgarian  army  while  the  Servian 
forces  were  steadily  retreating  before  it,  only  confirms  what  has 
been  already  said.  In  her  three  months'  life  in  the  Sophia  hos- 
pitals, hurriedly  improvised  for  the  multitudes  of  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers,  she  often  speaks  of  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers 
under  the  most  excruciating  anguish,  their  heroism,  their  eager- 
ness to  learn,  all  of  which  was  a  revelation  to  her  of  the  "  stuff  the 
Bulgarian  brethren  are  made  of."  Their  loyalty  to  their  prince 
delighted  her  as  well  as  his  care  for  them.  She  tells  how  on  one 
occasion  on  coming  to  the  city  on  some  business  he  picked  up 
three  or  four  poor  wounded  fellows,  put  them  in  his  own  private 
carriage,  and  even  held  the  most  seriously  wounded  one  in  his 
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arms  until  he  reached  the  city.  In  her  free  distribution  of  Bibles 
among  the  soldiers,  she  says  she  never  encountered  a  hindering' 
word  from  attending  physicians  or  board  of  managers. 

While  Miss  Stone  and  her  co-laborers  were  thus  employed,  an 
armistice  was  signed  by  order  of  the  Powers  to  last  until  March 
1st,  and  peace  negotiations  were  to  begin  at  once.  Hence  it  was 
a  glad  day  for  Sophia  when  on  December  26,  nearly  six  weeks 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  entire  '*  corps  diplomatique  "  in 
full  dress  received  the  prince  and  his  victorious  army  upon  his 
arrival  at  his  palace.  The  bearing  of  the  young  troops  was 
a  reminder  of  the  victories  of  Slivnitza,  Zaribrod  and  Pirot.  The 
prince  expressed  thanks  to  all  who  had  helped  at  home  and 
abroad,  giving  special  directions  for  the  care  of  all  sick  or  dying 
soldiers. 

After  difficult  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  was  at  last  signed  at  Bucharest  just  before  the  armis- 
tice expired.  In  April  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Powers 
appointing  Prince  Alexander  governor-general  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  for  five  years  under  conditions  demanded  by  Russia. 

Thus  formally  ended  on  paper  the  Bulgarian  matter  begun  in 
the  revolt  at  Philippopolis. 

Although  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  the  Russian  agents,  by 
means  of  bribery  and  promises  of  promotion,  continued  to  win 
over  to  Russia  those  who  were  too  weak  or  too  wicked  to  sustain 
the  Bulgarian  idea.  Their  action  finally  ended  in  a  conspiracy 
by  which  in  the  dead  of  night  (Aug.  21,  1886),  the  prince  was 
seized  by  officers  in  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  with  more  than 
twenty  revolvers  pointed  at  his  head,  was  forced  to  sign  an  unin- 
telligible scribble  written  by  one  of  the  men  on  a  page  torn  out  of 
an  entry  book.  Thus  pressed,  the  prince  wrote  "  Alexander,"  but 
dared  to  add,  "  God  protect  Bulgaria."  He,  with  his  brother,  was 
then  dragged  off  to  the  War  Department.  From  there  they  were 
taken  away  in  separate  carriages,  each  between  two  of  the  con- 
spirator officers,  who  held  revolvers  constantly  pointed  at  their 
heads.  During  his  drive  to  the  Danube,  if  the  prince  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  he  was  met  with,  "  Silence,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man."  After  most  inhuman  treatment,  he  was  at  last,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  given  over  to  the  Russians  in  Reni,  in  Bessarabia. 
It  was  then  learned  that  attempts  had  been  made  during  the  three 
years  previous  to  perpetrate  a  similar  coup   cCetat^  but  without 
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success.  Here  he  was  held  prisoner,  until  the  outburst  of  indig- 
nation all  over  Europe  against  this  infamous  international  crime, 
compelled  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  set*  him  at  liberty.  He  did  this, 
however,  only  on  the  condition  that  he  go  a  certain  way.  Arriv- 
ing at  Lemberg  on  the  27th,  on  his  way  to  Darmstadt,  he  learned 
that  Bulgaria  had  risen  in  his  favor ;  that  the  loyal  portion  of  his 
army  had  marched  upon  Sophia  and  disarmed  the  traitorous  sol- 
diers ;  that  a  self-constituted  provincial  government  of  conspira- 
tors was  dissolved,  and  that  his  return  was  anxiously  desired  by 
his  people.  Telegrams  by  the  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
tendered  him  congratulations.  Having  determined  when  a  pris- 
oner that,  when  free,  he  would  go  back  to  Bulgaria,  and,  if  he 
must  leave,  do  so  of  his  own  free  will  in  broad  daylight,  he  hast- 
ened to  accept  the  call  of  his  people.  By  nine  o'clock  the  next 
day  (28th),  he  was  on  his  way  to  themi  On  arriving  at  Giurgevo 
he  met  a  Bulgarian  deputation  who  had  hurried  to  meet  him.  Its 
leader,  Stambuloff,  begged  him  not  to  impute  to  the  people  the 
fault  of  a  few  offenders.  "  I  have  taken  over  the  government," 
he  said,  "  in  the  absence  of  your  Highness,  to  save  the  honor  of 
Bulgaria.  I  give  it  back  today  into  your  hands  that  you  may 
continue  to  save  Bulgaria.  The  people  are  with  you  ;  they  love 
you,  they  are  ready  to  die  for  you." 

He  was  then  enthusiastically  escorted  to  the  yacht  "  Alexan- 
der," the  same  that  had  borne  him  prisoner  to  Reni.  The  tele- 
gram signed  "  Alexander  "  sent  to  his  people  giving  the  hour  of 
his  arrival  in  Rutechuk  was  a  great  relief  to  them.  Upon  arriv- 
ing there  he  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  overjoyed  officers 
to  his  stopping-place.  Thence  he  went  to  Sistova  where  a  grand 
reception  took  place  and  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  in  the  cathe- 
dral. His  reception  at  Tirnova  was  also  enthusiastic.  After 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  criminal  plot,  he  arrived  at  Philippopolis 
on  the  morning  of  September  2d.  In  response  to  an  address  of 
welcome  at  Pazardjik  where  he  paused  for  an  hour,  he  said :  "  My 
sympathies  and  my  love  for  the  Bulgarian  nation  are  the  same  as 
before.  May  you  and  I  be  strong  for  the  future."  Great  crowds 
greeted  him  at  Philippopolis,  with  "  Long  live  Prince  Alexander." 
On  the  next  day,  the  3d,  he  entered  Sophia,  midst  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  power.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  few  days  ;  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  the  antipathy 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  assured  that  Russia  wonkl  luver 
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recognize  the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  as  long  as 
he  was  prince,  rather  than  expose  his  people  to  a  war  with  no 
hope  of  success,  he  closed  the  unequal  contest  by  resigning  his 
throne.  One  duty  remained,  the  installation  of  a  regency  of  three 
men  and  the  formation  of  a  ministry  of  seven.  This  being  done, 
he  announced  a  manifesto  on  the  7th  of  September,  commending 
his  dear  Bulgarians  to  their  care. 

He  left  Sophia,  as  he  desired,  in  the  full  light  of  day,  midst  the 
affectionate  but  sad  farewells  of  a  loyal  people.  One  voiced  the 
feeling  of  many  when  he  cried,  "  Without  your  Highness  there  is 
no  Bulgaria." 

At  noon  the  next  day  he  addressed  the  troops  who  met  him  at 
Lom  Palanka.  *'  Although  I  am  compelled  to  go,"  he  said.  *'  I  re- 
main a  Bulgarian,  ever  ready  as  eveiy  other  Bulgarian,  to  defend  my 
-country  if  necessary."  At  Wiadin,  he  gave  some  reasons  for  his  de- 
parture. Russia  sacrificed  him  because  she  thought  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  between  the  Czar  and  Bulgaria.  "  But  Russia  will 
see  her  mistake,"  he  adds,  with  the  hope  of  youth,  "  and  perhaps  will 
<5all  me  again  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Bulgaria.  In  any  case,  should 
Bulgaria  be  in  danger,  I  tvould  place  myself  under  her  flag  like  a 
simple  citizen,''^ 

The  prince  at  last  reached  his  father's  home  at  Darmstadt,  to 
^nter  private  life  after  a  troublesome  but  glorious  reign  of  eight 
jears. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that  Prince  Alexander  missed  the 
supreme  opportunity  of  his  life  in  not  keeping  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment in  his  hands  on  his  return  to  Sophia ;  for  even  one  of  his 
most  formidable  enemies  allowed  he  never  "  had  at  his  back  so 
numerous  or  compact  a  party  in  Bulgaria."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  prince  in  Europe  ever  inspired  a  more 
patriotic,  personal  love  among  his  people,  or  better  assimilated  the 
American  idea  of  national  and  individual  independence. 

After  Alexander's  departure,  the  new  government,  in  spite  of 
the  excitement  of  the  people,  resisted  the  continued  efforts  of 
Russian  agents  to  destroy  it.  The  young  Bulgarians  were  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  their  young  statehood.  Their  dream  was 
still  for  the  return  of  Alexander.  They  were  constantly  reminded 
of  him  by  the  interruption  of  his  plans  in  their  behalf,  such  as  the 
erection  of  public  buildings.  They  longed  for  his  personal  pres- 
ence.    No  stranger  prince  could  be  to  them  such  an  inspirer  in 
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developing  the  national  idea.  Thus  they  declared,  when  Prince 
Waldemar,  the  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  invited  to 
succeed  the  regency.  In  his  refusal  they  still  clung  to  their  old 
soldier-prince.  But  Alexander  knowing  the  enmity  of  Russia  to 
him  personally,  absolutely  declined  a  reelection.  This  answer 
being  regarded  as  final  and  some  change  in  the  administration 
being  deemed  advisable,  the  Great  Sobranje  of  the  Bulgarian 
Principality  elected  on  June  7,  1887.  ten  months  after  the  final 
departure  of  Alexander,  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  a  Ger- 
man prince  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  is  the  present  ruler  of 
Bulgaria.  During  the  ceremonies  of  his  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  at  Timova,  Miss  Stone  saw  the 
portrait  of  Prince  Alexander,  though  covered  by  a  blue  curtain^ 
still  hanging  over  the  chair  of  state  in  the  Assembly  chamber, 
while  the  portraits  of  Alexander  II.  and  his  son  the  present  Czar, 
which  hung  the  year  before  in  panels  each  side,  had  been  removed 
by  the  government  in  the  indignant  reaction  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  prince.  This  reveals  much  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Bulgarian  matter. 

While  Bulgaria  is  not  unmindful  of  what  Russia  has  done  for 
it  in  the  past,  its  plucky  people  continue  strong  today  in  the  idea 
of  national  independence.  The  opening  of  the  Sophia  and  Vaka- 
rel  railway,  constructed  by  Bulgarian  resources  and  labor,  has 
raised  Bulgaria's  credit  and  is  a  powerful  means  towards  keeping 
her  independent  of  other  Powers. 

From  the  foregoing  story  it  will  be  seen  that  America  must  ever 
'  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  Bulgaria  as  an  independent  state. 
Aside  from  the  work  of  her  Robert  College  is  that  of  her  missiona- 
ries of  all  denominations  by  which,  as  Miss  Stone  well  says^ 
"  Many  men  and  women  are  permeating  cities  and  villages  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  founding  and  building  up 
churches,  establishing  Christian  homes  and  schools  —  in  short* 
laying  foundations  for  the  statesmanship  which  otherwise  would 
be  but  the  unsafe  structure  built  upon  the  sand." 


Ninety  out  of  every  hundred  criminals  became  so  before  the 
age  of  twenty:  And  ignorance  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  chief 
reason  why.     The  colleges  and  schools  may  correct  this. 

—  Uncle  Ben, 
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STUDY  OF   GREECE. 

BY  MAUD  BURNSIDE,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Lesson  III. 
I. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

1.  Argonautic  Expedition. 

2.  Homer  and  His  Poems. 

II. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

1.     Argonautic  Expedition, 

(a)  What  it  was : 

This  was  a  voyage  in  search  of  a  golden  fleece,  hung  in  the 
grove  of  Mars,  in  the  kingdom  of  ^etes,  ruler  of  Colchis,  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

(6)  How  fleece  came  to  be  there  : 

Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  married  the  Grecian  .£olus  who  had 
two  childien,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Their  wicked  step-mother, 
wishing  to  be  rid  of  them,  said  that  the  Delphic  Oracle  ordered 
Phryxus  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  This  evil  the  gods  averted. 
One  day  as  the  children  were  playing  in  a  garden,  a  beautiful 
ram  descended.  Helle  and  her  brother  jumped  on  its  back,  and 
were  borne  high  in  the  air.  Away  it  went.  The  frightened 
•children  clung  to  its  golden  fleece,  but  as  they  were  passing  from 
the  .£gean  sea,  to  the  Marmora,  little  Helle  fell  off  into  the  «ea, 
afterward  called  the  "  Hellespont "  [Helle's  Sea].  Phryxus,  how- 
ever, reached  Colchis  in  safety,  where  he  was  cared  for  by  -fietes, 
who  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jove,  and  hung  up  its  fleece  in  the  grove 
of  Mars. 

(c)  Cause  of  expedition  : 

Pelias  (King  of  lolcus)  had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother 
JEson ;  the  latter  afterward  took  his  little  son  Jason  to  be 
instructed  in  secret  by  the  Centaur,  Chiron. 
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One  day  as  Pelias  was  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  market  place, 
he  saw  a  strange  youth  standing  by,  who  wore  only  one  sandal. 
This  was  the  little  Jason,  grown  to  manhood,  and  come  to  recover 
his  father's  throne.  On  his  way  he  had  carried  the  queen  of  the 
gods  (disguised  as  an  old  woman)  across  a  river,  and  had  thus  lost 
a  shoe  ;  but  gained  a  friend,  as  Juno  ever  after  guided  his  path. 

Years  since  it  had  been  foretold  that  Pelias  should  be  killed  by 
a  man  with  one  shoe.  The  alarmed  monarch  at  once  sent  for 
Jason,  and  said,  "  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a  man  destined 
to  cause  your  death?"  "Send  him  for  the  golden  fleece,"  an- 
swered Jason.     "  Go  then  and  fetch  it,"  said  Pelias. 

((f)  Ship  in  which  they  sailed. 

So  it  happened  that  Jason  proclaimed  his  mission  abroad ;  and 
Argos,  the  famous  ship-builder,  made  him  a  fifty-oared  galley,  on 
whose  prow  Pallas  had  placed  a  speaking  oak,  taken  from  the 
oracle  of  Zeus  [Zuce  pronounced]  at  Dodona.  When  the  ship 
Argo  was  ready,  Jason  collected  his  sailors,  who  were  the  migh- 
tiest men  of  Greece. 

(e)     Sailors :  —  [Called  Argonauts]. 

Beside  the  chief,  Jason,  sat  the  mighty  Hercules.  Among  the 
sailors  were  Peleus  [father  of  Achilles],  Teleman  [father  of 
Ajax],  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  brothers  of  the  famous  Helen,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  again.  Castor  was-  a  famous  horseman, 
Pollux  an  adroit  boxer.  Among  these  shipmates  was  the  re- 
nowned Orpheus,  whose  sweet  music  charmed  man  and  beast. 
Even  the  trees  and  rocks  followed  him,  enchanted. 

(/)  Adventures  of  voyage : 

Our  heroes  were  ploughing  the  deep,  favorable  breezes  wafted 
them  on. 

(1.)  They  first  stopped  at  Lemnos,  which  island  was  inhabited 
only  by  women,  —  who  had  killed  all  the  men  during  the  previous 
year.  These  females  were  delighted  with  the  Argonauts,  as  the 
sailors  were  called,  and  entertained  them  several  days,  until  Her- 
cules, who  had  been  guarding  the  boats,  came  and  bade  them 
depart. 

(2.)  Next,  contrary  winds  drove  them  to  an  island  where 
dwelt  the  Doliones.  While  the  Argonauts  were  feasting,  the  six- 
armed  giants  came  and  began  to  block  the  harbor.  Argonauts 
were  only  saved  by  the  timely  action  of  Hercules  who  slew  the 
giants  with  his  arrows. 
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(3.)  Soon,  however,  they  lost  their  protector,  who  was  left 
behind,  while  looking  for  his  son  Hylus  whom  a  nymph  had  drawn 
under  a  spring. 

(4.)  Next  Pollux  was  called  away  to  encounter  the  famous 
pugilist,  Amycus,  whom  he  slew. 

(5.)  At  Bithynia  they  stopped  to  drive  away  from  the  blind 
King  Phineus  [Phinuce  pronounced],  the  horrible  Harpies,  birds 
which  swooped  down  and  corrupted  his  food. 

(6.)  They  had  then  to  pass  between  the  Symplegades,  rocks 
which  were  constantly  uniting  and  separating.  Using  advice 
given  them,  they  ran  the  gauntlet  safely. 

(7.)  As  soon,  then,  as  they  had  driven  off  the  arrow-feathered 
birds  —  enemies  of  Hercules  —  they  touched  upon  the  land  of 
-^etes.     [Aetes.] 

(^.)  Capture  of  fleece. 

-£etes  said  they  might  take  the  fleece  if  Jason  would  yoke  the 
brazen-horned,  fire-breathing  oxen,  and  plough  a  field  from  which 
armed  men  would  spring  up.  All  this  Jason  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  aid  of  Medea,  the  witch,  daughter  of  -^etes. 

^etes  still  refused,  so  Medea  cast  into  a  deep  sleep  the  ever 
wakeful  dragon  which  lay  beneath  the  tree  guarding  the  fleece. 

Then  Jason  stepping  over  it,  [Orpheus  playing  meantime],  took 
down  the  golden  fleece  and  cried,  "  Go  now  —  good  Argo."  After 
which  they  sped  away  taking  with  them  Medea,  now  wife  of 
Jason.  As  King  iEetes  was  hastening  after  them,  the  wicked 
Medea  executed  a  horrible  crime.  Killing  her  little  brother,  she 
thi'ew  his  divided  body  into  the  sea.  Though  they  thus  avoided 
the  avenging  ship  of  ^Eetes,  still  the  wrath  of  the  gods  followed 
them.  So  the  homeward  journey  was  one  of  trials,  until  the 
speaking  oak  at  the  vessel's  prow  told  them  to  go  to  Circe,  to  be 
purified  on  account  of  Medea's  crime.  It  remains  to  be  related 
that  they  afterward  passed  in  safety  the  abode  of  the  Sirens* 
whose  voices  were  drowned  by  the  melodies  of  Orpheus.  Now 
they  were  wafted  away  to  the  western  Mediterranean  and  were 
nearing  Sicily,  then  called  "  Trinacria,"  the  three-cornered  island^ 
where  they  had  to  i^ass  two  cliffs.  Under  one  dwelt  Scylla,  a 
monster  with  twelve  limbs  and  six  necks,  with  a  dog's  head  on 
each.  Opposite  lay  Charybdis,  the  fearful  whirlpool,  ready  to 
suck  them  in  had  not  Thetis,  the  sea-goddess  guided  them.  Soon^ 
however,   the  joyful   crew  touched  Crete,  then  homeward  they 
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sped  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  amving  at  lolcus  just  four  months 
after  they  had  left  it.  Pelias  even  then  refused  to  give  up  the 
throne  and  was  killed  by  Medea. 

It  is  related  that  in  after  years  Jason  committed  suicide  by  fall- 
ing on  his  own  sword ;  other  authorities  state  that  while  he  was 
sleeping  one  day,  a  rock  fell  on  his  head,  and  so  perished  the 
leader  of  the  Argonauts. 

HOMER    AND   HIS    POEMS. 

As  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  next  paper,  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Trojan  war,  let  me  mention  what  is  known  of  the 
poet  who  is  our  sole  authority  on  this  event.  Homer  was  the 
poet  of  the  Greeks.  Every  schoolboy  learned  his  epics  by  heart ; 
every  Greek  statesman  made  them  his  life-long  study.  They  were 
to  the  Greeks  what  the  Bible  is  to  us.  Thev  have  served  as  the 
grand  models  for  the  epic  poems  of  all  times.  The  great  French- 
man, Renan,  recently  said,  that  a  thousand  years  hence,  the  only 
books  that  will  be  read  are  the  Bible  and  Homer.  No  other  work 
of  profane  literature  has  ever  produced  so  powerful  and  lasting 
an  effect. 

Let  us  speak  briefly  of  the 

Origin  of  Greek  Poetry : 

Poetry  was  of  course  cultivated  before  prose.  Probably  the 
first  poems  were  hymns  to  the  gods  ;  then  came  ballads  telling 
adventures  of  some  hero.  In  earliest  times  these  lays  were  recited 
from  court  to  court  by  bards,  who  rehearsed  their  own  composi- 
tions. Later  we  hear  of  collections  of  short  epics  called  Ei)opees, 
even  before  the  time  of  Homer,  though  he  is  the  "  Father  of  Epic 
Poetry  "  in  its  better  sense.  In  the  second  century  B.  C.  about 
thirty  of  these  epics  were  collected  in  a  classified  series  known  as 
the  Cycle.  Homer's  poems  were  originally  classed  with  these ; 
but  later  were  referred  to  as  separate  and  nobler  works. 

All  these  early  works  excei)t  the  Iliad  and  Odessey,  have  been 
lost.     It  is  of  these  two  I  would  speak. 

Their  Author, 

By  all  the  Greeks,  Homer  was  regarded  as  the  unquestioned 
author  of  these  works.     Yet  the  Alexandrian  scholars  believed  two 
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authors  had  written  them.  Others  believe  them  to  be  collections 
of  lays  gathered  by  some  one  author.  Neither  theory  has  a  great 
deal  of  weight,  as  the  poems  show  such  unity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression that  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  they  were  composed 
by  different  minds. 

Homer, 

Not  a  little  of  the  story  of  his  Jife  is  contained  in  the  old  epi- 
gram, 

"  Seven  cities  contend  for  Homer,  dead 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

Seven  cities  did  claim  to  be  his  birthplace  [Smyrna,  Chios,  Colo- 
phon, Salamis,  Rhodos,  Argos,  Athens.]  The  only  certainty  is 
that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  equally 
uncertain.  Authorities  differ  so  widely  that  some  of  the  dates 
mentioned  show  a  difference  of  five  hundred  years.  Herodotus 
says  Homer  was  born  850  B,  C.  This  is  probably  very  nearly  the 
right  date  ;  as  he  must  have  lived  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  yet 
is  spoken  of  as  living  some  time  before  the  first  Olympiad,  776 
B.  C.  The  Greeks  told  many  stories  of  his  life ;  but  this  one 
most  often :  Homer  was  a  schoolmaster  who,  tired  of  routine, 
began  to  roam  about.  In  these  wanderings  he  became  blind,  then 
returned  to  his  native  town  and  wrote  the  Iliad  and  Odessey. 

Poem9. 

The  Iliad  is  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Odessey  is  the 
tale  of  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  after  this  war. 

Merit, 

These  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  clearness, 
description,  noble  sentiment  and  vivid  style. 

PreBervation, 

They  were  doubtless  preserved  by  the  Rhapsodists  [ode^titch- 
ers],  professional  bards,  who  succeeded  the  first  bards.  These 
Rhapsodists  traveled  from  town  to  town  reciting  compositions  of 
others.  They  used  no  musical  instruments  and  carried  with  them 
always  a  laurel  branch. 

Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  collected  the  dtottered  and  altered 
texts  ;  and  compiled  them  into  the  two  works  in  present  use. 
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Death  of  Homer. 

The  beloved  of  the  Greeks  died  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  was  buried.  His  memory  was  always  preserved  by  his 
countrymen  and  handed  down  to  all  posterity. 

"  Read  Hpmer  once  and  you  can  read  no  more 
For  all  books  else,  appear  so  poor ; 
Verse  will  seem  prose,  but  still  persist  to  read, 
And  Homer  will  be  all  you  need." 

Such  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  tribute  'to  the  Greek  bard. 

III. 

Summary  of  Lesson. 

Argonautic  Expedition. 

1.  Commanded  by  Jason. 

2.  Ship  in  which  he  sailed  called  "  Argo." 

3.  Sailors  called  Argonauts. 

4.  Object  of  Expedition.  —  To  bring  away  the  golden  fleece 

from  the  grove  of  Mars,  in  Colchis. 

5.  Result.  —  This  they  accomplished  after  four  months  of  ad- 

venture and  trials. 

2.     Homer  and  His  Poems. 

Birthplace :  Uncertain. 
Time  of  Birth :  Probably  850  B.  C. 
Occupation :  Schoolmaster  and  bard. 
Works :  Iliad  and  Odessey. 

IV. 

MEANS   OF   PRESENTATION. 

I.     Give  each  pupil  some  particular  portion  to  relate  besides 
study  of  entire  lesson. 
II.     When  finished  teacher  add  facts. 

III.  Then  have  some  account  read.     [Take  from  interesting 

author.] 

IV.  Never  omit  the  pointing  out  of  places. 
V.     Show  views. 

VI.     Give  opinions  as  to  its  origin.     [If  it  is  a  mythical  tale.] 

Additional  Reference  List. 

Gladstone's  Primer  on  Homer. 
Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes. 
Handbook  of  Mythology,  by  Bereus. 
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EDITORIAL. 

UNDER  the  signature,  "  A  Boston  Schoolboy,"  an  ambitious 
grumbler,  in  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  city,  assails  the 
common  school  management  of  Boston,  at  a  point  where  popular 
prejudice  is  most  easily  excited  ;  —  the  employment  of  "  home  talent'* 
in  the  teaching  force.  He  publishes  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
names ;  including  superintendent,  supervisors  and  principal  masters ; 
to  whom  is  paid  the  sum  of  $300,cxx>  in  salaries ;  and  of  these  only 
nine  men,  receiving  $24,000  annually,  are  "  natives  "  of  Boston.  To 
add  to  the  enormity,  one  of  these  high-salaried  gentlemen  is  from  Bel- 
gium, one  from  Turkey  and  one  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  (though, 
probably,  the  two  latter  are  not  "  natives.")  The  conclusion  is,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  the  Boston  schools,  the  little 
towns  of  rural  New  England,  from  which  these  men  chiefly  came^ 
produce  a  superior  type  of  master,  and  that  these  masters  occupy  the 
places  that  belong  to  home  talent.  In  order  to  enforce  the  lesson  he 
publishes  another  list  of  Boston  boys,  who,  as  laborers  in  the  city 
(1,178  of  them),  serve  our  Athens  for  $2.00  per  day;  ergo;  —  the 
schools  of  Boston  thirty  years  ago  were  better  than  today ;  country  dis- 
trict schools  are  better  than  Boston  schools ;  cut  down  expenses  and 
back  down  on  the  past  generation,  when  this  wise  man  was  himself 
a  youngster ;  —  and  if  rumor  tells  truly,  was  educated  under  the  vig- 
orous discipline  of  one  of  the  good  old-time  Boston  schoolmasters. 
This  particular  method  of  assailing  the  common  school  is  perhaps  the 
most  taking  of  all.  A  pompous  gentleman,  on  the  school  committee 
of  a  great  western  city,  made  a  "ten-strike"  in  his  own  political 
career  by  declaring,  in  his  seat,  that  "  he  would  be  glad  to  build  a  Chi- 
nese wall  around  that  metropolis  that  no  teacher  from  outside  could 
scale  or  penetrate." 

This  kind  of  educational  reformer  leaves  out  several  important  con- 
siderations. First ;  —  that  the  American  common  school  system  is 
worked  directly  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  only 
incidentally  to  train  schoolteachers.  The  mayor  of  Boston  tells  the 
people  that,  within  an  area  considerably  less  than  Chicago  or  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  has  a  population,  with  its  suburban  cities,  ranking  next 
to  New  York  ;  that  in  financial  matters  it  is  easily  the  second  city  in 
the  Union.  Several  other  things  can  likewise  be  said  of  Boston ; 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that,  as  far  as  success  in  developing  citi- 
zenship is  concerned,  the  Hub  is  not  a  failure.     Especially  when  we 
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remember  what  the  common  school  system,  so  fiercely  attacked  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  has  done  for  our  foreign-born  population  within  the  past 
generation  ;  and  that  the  percentage  of  increased  cost  of  the  schools  in 
the  past  thirty  years  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  sewers  and  the  fire 
department ;  we  may  find  consolation. 

Second  ;  — the  "  Old  Schoolboy  "  forgets  that  the  city  supports  one 
of  the  best  Normal  schools  in  the  country  for  the  training  of  women 
teachers,  who  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  educational 
employees.  Its  pupils,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  graduates  of  the 
Boston  Girls'  High  schools.  The  one  hundred  and  eleven  gentlemen 
paraded  are  all  employed  as  experts  in  the  management  of  the  great 
city  institutions  of  learning.  Wherever  they  came  from,  they  are 
mostly  college-bred  men ;  many  of  them  of  national  reputation  and 
>vide  experience.  The  city  does  wisely  to  pick  them  up  where  they 
can  be  found ;  as  the  position  of  head  master  is  that  of  an  expert  in 
\%'hom  natural  aptitude  and  long  experience  combine.  If  there  is  an 
American  city  that  has  an  abler  body  of  schoolmasters,  perhaps  our 
critic  will  tell  us  what  city  it  is. 

Third;  —  the  same  impeachment  could  be  made  in  case  of  every 
other  profession.  How  many  of  the  foremost  merchants,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  society  leaders ;  the  chief  people  of  Boston  ;  were  born 
inside  its  limits.^  Our  great  American  cities  are  growing  with  prodig- 
ous  increment.  They  require,  in  upper  story'  management,  the  best 
ability  and  training  in  the  world.  They  all  buy  superior  talent  at 
enormous  prices  and  make  a  good  trade  by  so  doing. 

Fourth ;  —  people  seem  to  forget  that  a  schoolboy,  graduated  at 
eighteen,  can't  jump  at  once  to  the  position  of  head  master  or  head 
anything  in  a  great  city.  This  boy,  however  promising,  finds  himself 
in  the  rear  of  a  great  procession,  with  the  prospect  of  years  of  toil, 
with  doubtful  chances  of  great  success.  He  does  the  right  thing, 
unless  specially  favored,  by  leaving  the  metropolis  and  beginning  life 
in  a  smaller  place  where,  in  due  time,  he  finds  his  fit  position.  Every 
g^eat  American  city  is  a  mighty  university,  sending  forth  large  num- 
bers of  able  and  ambitious  youth  to  seek  their  fortune.  Boston  has 
fifty  times  one  hundred  and  eleven  high-priced  school  masters  scattered 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  swarms  of  bright  Bos- 
ton schoolboys  go  forth  and  succeed  in  every  profession  to  an  extent 
only  to  be  realized  by  one  who  compasses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  in  his  observation.  This  is  true  of  every  considerable  city,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  every  great  town  graduates  another  class  of  school- 
boys;—  who  stay  at  home  and  grumble  at  taxes.  It  requires  a  first- 
class  surgical  operation  to  get  inside  the  skull  of  certain  great  reformers, 
even  statesmen,  the  simple  idea  that  Republican  civilization  is  the  most 
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expensive  product   in   this  world ;  —  with   the  one  exception  of  the 
barbarism  into  which  these  back-stairs  economists  would  plunge  us  all. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  of  the  past  month  was  the 
reunion  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  Nor- 
mal school.  This  was  the  second  or  third  state  normal  school  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  under  the  administration  of  Horace  Mann. 
As  the  result  of  a  singularly  competent  management,  it  is  today,  proba- 
bly, not  excelled  by  any  State  Normal  in  the  country  and,  in  a  few 
months,  will  occupy  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  convenient  school 
buildings  in  the  Union.  The.  eminent  success  of  the  state  normal 
school,  inaugurated  half  a  century  ago,  and  now  established  in  nearly 
every  state  ;  with  its  own  children  ;  — the  city  training  school  and  the 
Teachers'  Institute  ;  —  can  only  be  appreciated  save  by  one  who  com- 
pares the  actual  condition  of  popular  education  in  this  country  in  1840 
with  its  status  in  1890.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  influence 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  this  result  as  the  American  normal  school. 
The  most  grievous  injustice  is  done  to  American  education  by  a  class 
of  experts  who  insist  on  the  back-side  view  of  this  and  other  American 
institutions  —  parading  the  thousands  of  poor  schools  and  unskilled 
teachers  and  ignoring  the  growing  capacity  of  the  teaching  body  and 
the  prodigiously  increased  efficiency  of  the  better  class  of  schools. 
The  artist  who  would  fill  the  illustrated  papers  with  sketches  of  Ameri- 
can cities  and  villages,  as  seen  from  the  train  that  skirts  the  rear  of  the 
main  streets ;  revealing  the  litter  of  the  back  yards,  pig-pens  and  innu- 
merable abominations  still  tolerated  ;  ignoring  the  ordinary  street-front 
view  of  the  same  place  ;  is  a  fit  representative  of  this  style  of  critic  of 
American  civilization.  A  nation,  like  a  man,  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  put  its  best  foot  foremost  and  be  judged  by  an  honest  front  view. 
And,  all  things  considered,  educational  America  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  be  tried  by  this  test. 


GOOD  ENGLISH   CRYSTALLIZED, 

THE  recent  growth  of  the  English  language  is  something  astound- 
ing. Not  only  do  new  words  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity,, 
but  new  meanings  are  assigned  to  old  words  and  discriminations  are 
made  between  them  which  a  few  years  ago  were  absolutely  unknown 
and  unthought  of. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  Encyclopedia  Britannica  alone  furnished  ten 
thousand  new  words  to  be  defined  in  The  Century  Dictionary. 
*'  These  were  generally  technical  words  which  had  been  coined  by  the 
writers  of  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  now 
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bom  into  the  language  and  are  liable  to  be  met  with  in  anyone's  read- 
ing." It  was  only  this  very  day  that  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
called  upon  to  find  the  term  "  peritonitis."  It  was  not  in  the  body  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  but  was  found  in  the  supplement. 
There  are  but  few  more  significant  words  in  common  use  in  this  coun- 
try than  the  word  "  cussedness."  When  one  attributes  "  pure  cussed- 
ness  "  to  a  person  under  consideration,  very  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  Yet,  so  far  as  known  to 
the  writer,  it  is  only  in  the  New  Century  Dictionary  ^  that  the  word  is 
found. 

The  American  scholar,  —  which  may  almost  be  taken  to  mean  the 
American  citizen, —  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Century  Com- 
pany for  that  farseeing  sagacity  which  has  planned  and  is  now  executing 
this  great  work  —  a  work  of  probably  the  greatest  magnitude  yet  under- 
taken by  any  American  publishing  house. 

The  Century  Dictionary  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,  much  of 
which  can  hardly  be  found  in  tangible  shape  elsewhere.  It  is  emphati- 
cally encyclopedic ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  it  gives,  in  addition  to 
definitions  and  the  etymological  history  of  words,  a  vast  amount  of 
detailed  information  which  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  encyclope- 
dias, and  often  not  even  in  them.  The  three  volumes  already  before 
the  public  give  promise  of  a  total  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
words,  and  these  without  useless  compounds. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  new  dictionary  doubtless  is  its  ency- 
clopedic character.  It  does  not  stop  at  mere  definitions  of  words,  but 
goes  into  particulars  about  things  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
book  except  an  encyclopedia,  and  it  gives  this  information  in  a  detailed 
and  handy  form,  while  an  encyclopedia  is  generally  a  collection  of  long 
articles  in  which  the  point  one  is  searching  for  (usually  a  detail)  is  not 
easily  found.  "  The  word  '  engine  '  is  so  general  in  meaning  that  mere 
encyclopedias  give  only  special  articles  of  wide  scope,  and  one  must 
search  long  to  find  information  about  a  '  trunk-engine,'  a  '  wild-cat 
engine,'  or  a  '  bisulphid-of-carbon  engine,'  for  instance;  but  if  we  look 
up  '  engine '  in  this  work,  after  the  last  definition  will  be  found,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  a  description  of  various  kinds  of  engines,  brief  and 
to  the  point."  Here  also  can  be  traced  the  entire  history  of  the  word 
'*  engine  " — its  origin  from  the  Latin,  etc. 

>Tho  Century  Dictionary :  An  Encyclopedic  Lexicon  of  the  English  language.  Pre- 
pared under  the  superintendence  of  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Connparative  Philosophy  and  Sanskrit  in  Yale  University.  In  six  volumes. 
Pablisbed  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  The  first,  second  and  third  volumes 
are  now  ready  (Dot.  1, 1890),  and  the  work  is  to  be  completed  next  year.  Price,  in  ])arts 
(twenty-four  parts  in  all),  $2.JM),  or  $66  00  for  the  full  work.  In  volumes,  bound  in  cloth 
(six  Yolomes  in  all),  $10.00  per  volume,  or  $60.00  for  the  full  work.  In  full  sheep,  $15.00 
per  yolome,  or  $90.00  for  the  set. 
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The  basis  of  this  work  is  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Great  Britain, 
but  it  has  been  used  only  as  a  foundation  upon  which  a  great  original 
work  has  been  constructed.  The  list  of  words  defined  has  been 
increased  fifty  per  cent.,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Imperial  have  not  been  followed  nor  have  its  etymologies 
been  adopted. 

The  work  really  contains  (i)  a  complete  defining  dictionary  of 
English  words,  (2)  a  dictionary  of  etymologies,  (3)  a  standard  of 
spelling  and  pronunciation,  fully  up  to  the  latest  best  usage,  (4)  an 
encyclopedia  of  general  information,  specially  rich  in  historical  mate- 
rial, (5)  a  standard,  full  and  reliable,  of  mechanical  terms,  (6)  a  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  practical  arts  and  trades,  commerce,  finance, 
etc.,  (7)  a  full  summary  of  scientific  terms,  giving  the  result  of  the 
very  latest  thought  in  every  department  of  science,  such  as  biology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  zoology,  electricity,  etc.,  (8)  a  full  dic- 
tionary of  terms  in  medicine,  surgery,  physiology,  anatomy,  etc.,  (9) 
of  theological  terms,  (10)  of  art  and  archaeology,  mythology,  sculp- 
ture, music,  etc.,  (n)  a  law  dictionary,  (12)  a  standard  reference  book 
of  English  grammar  and  philology  by  the  foremost  philologist  in 
America  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  (13)  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  and 
(14)  a  treasury  of  familiar  quotations.  The  busy  man  in  hunting  up 
a  word  will  surely  Jind  it.  Such  matters  as  Credit  Fonder^  Credit 
Mobilier^  the  clearing-house  system,  the  bankruptcy  laws^  the  nature 
of  crossed  checks  (so  much  used  abroad),  drafts^  discounts^  draw- 
back ,^  equity^  exchange^  ftinding^  bookkeeping.^  charter^  contract .^ 
etc.,  are  fully  defined  and  described,  with  etymologies. 

In  these  days  of  advanced  study  and  educational  methods,  questions 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  continually  arising  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  answer  unless  one  possesses  a  great  and  costly  library  of  refer- 
ence —  and  even  then  much  research  is  necessary.  Foreign  countries, 
governments,  and  ways  are  continually  brought  before  us  in  our  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  reader  who  has  The  Century  Dictionary 
at  his  elbow  will  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Here  are  given  the 
administrative  and  territorial  divisions  of  foreign  countries,  as  arrondisse- 
ment^  hien^  vilayet^  etc.,  names  of  oflSces,  and  the  duties  and  functions 
of  oflSceholders,  as  chamberlain^,  chancellor^  etc.  Parliaments  and 
legislative  bodies,  as  Cortes^  Bundesrath^  Reichsrath^  etc.,  their 
nature,  composition  and  scope,  are  fully  defined,  with  much  important 
historical  detail  of  use  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
foreign  politics  and  history.  Parties  and  classes,  as  Anarchist^  Nihil- 
ist^  Collectivist^  Socialist^  Opportunist^  Chartist^  Penian^  Free- 
soiler^  Carbonari^  etc.,  as  well  as  religions,  sects,  schools  of  thought 
past  and  present,   customs,   dialects,  are  here  described,  and  in  fact 
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every  kind  of  information  that  can  conduce  to  intelligent  reading  has 
been  recorded  and  made  available. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Educational 
Journal  gives  a  list  of  what  he  calls  "  teachers*  words  "  from  The  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  as  far  as  issued,  *' with  an  indication  of  such  changes 
as  that  authority  makes  from  the  older  books."  The  following  is 
a  selection  from  this  list  with  the  writer's  comments  on  each  word  :  — 

Abdo'-mcn  or  ab'-domen  (Century.)  The  manuals  allow  the  former  only. 
Ac'cent,  noun ;  accent'*  verb. 

Acoustics  (akoostix  or  akowstix).  The  latter,  which  many  sensitive  persons 
deem  so  barbarous  that  they  deliberately  fly  in  the  face  of  authority,  and  will 
not  use  it,  is  the  only  one  justified  by  the  manuals,  though  the  OrthoSpist 
makes  a  halting  plea  for  *'  akoostix.*'*  It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  new 
Dictionary  that  it  takes  the  language  as  it  is  in  best  present  usage,  and  so  not 
only  admits  that  orthoSpy,  but  gives  it  first  place. 

Algebra.     Do  n't  '*  bray  "  over  this  word. 

Antepenult'.  It  is  singular  that  the  Century  editors  do  not  permit  the  alterna- 
tive antepe'nult,  which  the  '*  Orthoepist"  author  thinks  will  be  the  recognized 
pronunciation  **  sooner  or  later.'*  Certainly  pe'nult  or  penult'  furnishes  a  sug- 
gestive analogy. 

An-tip'-o-des.     Arctic.     Make  sure  of  the  first  c  in  this  and  in  Antarctic. 

Apparatus  (ray).  The  new  authority  does  not  even  allow  **  rat,"  which  has 
heretofore  been  in  almost  exclusive  use,  though  the  books  are  uniformly  against 
it.  I  have  heard  ex-President  A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  one  of  the  most  exact 
scholars  in  our  country,  read  it  this  way,  in  a  paper  before  the  National  Teach- 
ers* Association. 

Biography  (by,  not  bi). 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  like.  The  Century  now  makes  primary  the  sylla- 
ble **  neece,"  which  was  before  altogether  disallowed.  Concord  (kurd,  proper 
noun  :  common  noun,  kawrd).    Danish  (day).    Demon'-strate  or  dem'-onstrate. 

Dialogue,  catalogue,  etc.  (short  o).  The  Century  does  not  accept  the 
reformed  spelling  of  the  former,  but  does  give  "catalog"  as  an  alternative. 
'*  Rime  "  is  also  promised,  along  with  '*  rhyme."  *'  Literarian  "  a  new  word  for 
literafus,  proposed  by  the  Literary  World  a  few  years  ago,  is  received  into  full 
fellowship. 

Diphthong  (dif  or  dip).  The  former  secondary  now  becomes  primary  pro- 
nunciation. So  aphthongand  triphthong;  also  diphtheria.  English  (ing-glish, 
*'you  know").  [The  reason  why  this  is  ing^  and  not  en/r  is  explained  in  The 
Century.]     Epoch  (ee  now  given  preference). 

Equation.  No  change  made  by  the  great  and  authoritative  Century  has  sur- 
prised me  more  than  the  allowance  of  zJkun^  though  only  as  secondary.  It  has 
heretofore  been  disallowed  by  the  books,  though  often  heard  in  practice. 

Example  (still  egz,  though  many  other  words  have  had  the  syllable  changed 
to  eks,  or  given  it  as  alternative.  Exhibit  is  no  longer  allowed  eks  though  it 
remains  sole  in  exhibition). 

February.  Mind  all  the  r'j,  in  spelling  as  well  as  pronunciation.  Fiord 
(feeawrd).  Geography  and  Geometry.  No  '*jogs"  or  *'joms."  Glacier. 
Glayshier  now  allowed  and  put  first.  Hygiene.  Never  '*  hyjeen  "  [but  hi'-ji-en]. 
Isthmus.     Istmus  or  ismus,  reversing  the  previous  order.     Italian.     No  *'  eye" 
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in  this.  Juvenile.  Nor  *'  Nile  *'  in  this.  Learned.  The  adjective  always  in 
two  syllables.  Lyce'um.  So  museum,  atheneum,  etc.  Moslem.  Mos,  not 
ipoz,  reversing  the  former  authority.  Mountain,  mountainous.  A  as  in  pre- 
late, courage.  Multiplicand,  not  multiplicand'.  Another  reversal.  Mythology 
(mi,  not  my).  No'menclature  only.  Numismatics  (miss  only).  Oa'sis  and 
oa'ses.  Oblique  (obleek  or  oblyk).  Oceanic  (she).  Octavo  (long  a  only). 
Off  and  often  (awf  and  awfn). 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  satisfactory  features  of  this  great  work 
is  its  pictorial  illustrations.  The  work  contains  about  six  thousand 
cuts.  These  have  been  drawn,  evidently,  whenever  possible,  from  the 
object  itself,  and  they  are  finely  engraved.  These  engravings  are  of 
a  very  high  class  of  work. 

All  entries  in  the  Dictionary  are  made  in  the  one  alphabetical  order, 
including  such  foreign  words  and  phrases  (as  a  priori^  etc.)  as  are 
established  in  the  language,  and  abbreviations  (as  LL.  D.,  A.  D.,  etc.). 
Biographical  and  geographical  names  are  not  included.  Adjectives 
derived  from  proper  names,  as  Chinese^  Darwinian^  etc.,  are  given, 
although  the  plan  of  the  Dictionary  excludes  such  proper  names  as 
China  2ind  Darwin. 

Entries  of  most  words  begin  with  a  small  letter.  Those  that  begin 
with  a  capital  are  proper  names,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names, 
and  names  of  classes,  orders,  families,  etc.,  in  zoology  and  botany, 
which  it  is  customary  to  write  with  a  capital. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  synonyms  —  words  which  have 
meanings  somewhat  similar  to  the  word  defined,  but  not  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  it.  For  instance,  under  animosity  will  be  found  a  list  of  more 
or  less  synonymous  words,  like  ill-will^  enmity^  malice^  hostility^ 
etc.,  with  the  meaning  of  each,  and  the  diflference  between  them  care- 
fully analyzed.  A  number  of  quotations  follow,  showing  the  uses  of 
the  various  words.  Under  each  one  of  these  words,  in  its  regular 
place  in  the  Dictionary,  is  a  cross-reference  to  the  synonyms  under 
animosity ;  so  if  one  looks  up  spite^  grudge,^  hatred^  malignity^  or 
any  other  word  which  signifies  dislike  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
following  out  the  reference  to  animosity  shades  of  meaning  of  the  vari- 
ous synonymous  terms  will  be  ascertained. 

The  entire  work  has  been  entrusted  to  the  care  and  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Dwight  Whitney,  who  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  world  in  the  science  of  language,  and, 
indeed,  has  been  called  by  the  London  Saturday  Review,  the  leading 
literary  paper  of  England,  the  highest  authority.  His  co-workers 
have  included  a  large  number,  not  only  of  competent  literary  men,  but 
specialists. 

In  this  age  of  American  education,  including  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  colleges  and  universities,  new  and  old,  with   the  numberless 
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professional  and  special  and  technical  schools,  an  education^  so  called, 
is  not  so  much  the  acquisition,  the  storing  up  in  the  mind,  of  useful 
knowledge,  as  it  is  acquiring  the  ability  to  Jind  knowledge  when  it  is 
needed.  The  educated  man  differs  from  the  uneducated  largely  in 
this,  that  he  knows  where  and  how  he  may  obtain  any  particular 
information  when  he  wants  it.  Hence,  the  advent  of  a  great  work  like 
the  Century  Dictionary  is  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance  to  all 
educators.  It  is  a  legacy  of  the  highest  value.  This  extended  review 
is  here  inserted  with  a  sincere  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
to  this  remarkable  work,  with  the  earnest  wish  that  it  might  be  placed 
in  every  school-room  in  the  land.  Every  state  in  our  country  would 
be  vastly  benefited  by  a  liberal  appropriation  with  which  to  purchase 
copies  of  this  great  work  for  its  public  schools.  In  the  "  old  times" 
the  schools  were  regarded  as  discharging  their  full  obligations  to  the 
community  when  they  taught  their  pupils  the  three  R's.  If  the  mod- 
ern schools  should  add  to  the  former  teaching  the  one  most  important 
thing,  that  one  thing  would  doubtless  be  considered  by  most  sensible 
people  to  be  an  ability  to  consult  intelligently  a  good  dictionary,  and 
to  become  possessed  of  the  information  such  a  work  always  stands 
ready  to  give.  W.  A.  Mowry. 


A  CRITICISM. 


BY     S.     ALICE     RANLETT. 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER,  in  his  admirable  paper,  "  The 
Novel  and  the  Common  School,"  in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly, 
has  called  public  attention  to  one  of  the  serious  faults  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. The  art  of  reading  is,  certainly,  a  most  important  and  underlying 
element  of  knowledge  and  when  a  prominent  literary  man,  giving  good 
ground  for  his  charge,  accuses  the  schools  of  not  teaching  how  to  read, 
it  is  time  for  educators  to  take  serious  thought.  Mr.  Warner  says  that, 
in  the  school  words  are  taught,  not  literature,  that  children  learn  to  call 
the  words  of  the  reading-book,  but  not  to  read  ;  that  the  taste  for  litera- 
ture is  not  developed  and  the  habit  of  continuous  pursuit  of  a  subject  is 
not  acquired  ;  he  criticises  sharply  the  plan  of  readers  and  relates,  as 
an  example  of  what  he  well  calls  their  "  dreary  feebleness,"  the  imbe- 
cile tale,  —  hardly  an  approach  to  caricature,  — of  Jimmy  and  his  lit- 
tle white  pig :    — 

''Little  Jimmy  had  a  little  white  pig.' 

"  Did  the  pig  know  Jimmy?  " 

*'  Yes,  the  pig  did  know  Jimmy." 
And  so  on,  ad  uauseum. 
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Teachers  and  parents  can  readily  recall  pages  of  similar  stuff  by 
which  no  child  is  taught  to  think ;  rather,  is  not  the  mind  weakened 
by  daily  doses  of  such  nonsense?  We  believe  that  the  adult  mind  is 
enfeebled  by  an  excess  of  fiction  wrought  even  by  literarj'  artists ;  far 
greater  is  the  danger  to  the  child's  mind  if  its  first  and  only  —  for  the 
time  —  fabulum  is  this  driveling  nonsense. 

'*  It  happens  that  children  go  on  with  this  sort  of  reading  and  come 
to  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  without  the  least  conception  of 
litertature  or  art,  or  of  the  continuity  or  the  relations  of  history." 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  Warner,  and  alas !  how  many  of  those  who  know 
must,  perforce,  acknowledge  that  he  is  right.  How  wearisome,  often, 
how  actually  painful  is  the  task  of  the  high  school  teacher  who  under- 
takes to  introduce  a  class  to  English  Literature  !  The  scholars,  except 
the  few  who  have  happily  breathed  at  home,  a  bookish  atmosphere,  are 
ignorant  of  classical  and  historical  allusions,  unless  they  be  to  George 
Washington,  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  or  a  kindred  subject.  The  Christ- 
mas Carol  may  interest  them,  but  The  Chambered  Nautilus  or  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  in  Westminster  Abbey,  selections  in  the  same 
"  compendium,"  will  but  cause  a  yawn  ;  they  do  not  know  whether 
the  nautilus  is  a  flower  or  a  house,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  West- 
minster Abbey  is  in  Cochin  China  or  Chicago. 

The  examiners  in  scientific  schools  and  colleges  will  bear  witness  to 
this  surprising  ignorance  ;  boys  who  can  solve  a  tough  "  original  "  in 
geometry,  who  can  make  a  fair  translation  from  the  French,  who  can 
even  construe  their  Homer  and  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  with  Latin  quotations,  cannot,  for  the  life  of  them, 
tell  who  wrote  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  or '*  Sartor  Resartus,"  never 
heard  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  do  not  know  whether  '*  The  Marble  Faun  " 
is  an  English  or  an  American  book,  are  not  sure  as  to  the  author  of 
*'  Thanatopsis,"  but  think  Longfellow  wrote  it,  and  so  on  to  deepest 
depths  of  ignorance.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  indeed,  I  am  ashamed 
to  tell  all  that  I  know  on  this  theme. 

Nor  is  it  merely  ignorance  of  literature  and  lack  of  literary  taste 
which  we  bewail ;  there  is  also  a  lamentable  lack  of  comprehension  of 
words  and  word  combinations.  Behold  the  melancholy  books  and 
essays  upon  English  as  it  is  taught ;  ask  teachers  of  English  and  com- 
position throughout  the  land  to  reveal  sad  facts  from  their  experience ; 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  people,  —  the  common  school  educated 
people,  —  with  its  strangely  misused  words  and  its  slender,  overworked 
vocabulary;  think  of  such  statements  as  the  following  upon  examina- 
tion papers  of  fifteen-year  old  boys  in  one  of  the  best  schooled  cities  of 
Massachusetts :  — 

'^  A  cloister  is  a  bunch." 
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**  Dryads  are  an  order  of  priests." 

*'  Fata  Morgana  was  one  of  the  Fates." 

**  I  saw  a  partial  ellipse  of  the  sun." 

"  The  bear  is  a  hydraulic  animal." 

And,  from  a  paper  upon  Longfellow's  *' Evangeline,"  —  '*  Gabriel 
opened  his  eyes  which  they  were  nothing  like  them  when  Evangeline 
seen  him  last "  ! 

Although  this  wonderful  ignorance  is  often  revealed  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  common  school,  the  cause  is  in  the  lower  grades  in  which 
for  eight  or  ten  years  the  youthful  mind  has  been  fed,  not  nourished, 
on  husks.  The  teacher  is  not  the  culprit,  though  the  progressive 
teacher  who  knows  and  loves  literature,  will,  in  spite  of  circumstances,, 
give  her  pupils  at  least  a  hint  of  the  riches  in  the  world  of  thought. 

The  blame  must  be  borne  by  the  school  system  which  demands  so 
much  of  such  a  kind  and  in  so  much  time  and  which  supplies  text- 
books of  meagre  and  feeble  nature. 

With  approval  and  gratitude  mention  should  be  made  of  the  improve- 
ment in  this  matter,  of  the  wisdom  which  has  supplied  many  schools 
with  excellent  supplementary  reading  and  has  granted  time  for  such 
reading  and  of  the  humanity,  —  it  may  almost  be  called,  —  which  in 
the  rushing  whirl  of  things  which  must  be  done  has  left  a  little  quiet 
space  for  things  which  may  be  done,  thus  allowing  the  teacher  the 
privilege  of  giving  to  the  children  a  few  gems  from  the  rich  mine  of 
literature.  It  would  be  surprising  to  note  the  effect  upon  the  child  of 
this  real  reading  were  it  not  just  what  we  should  expect,  i.  e.,  that  to 
the  young,  upward-struggling  mind  sense  is  far  better  adapted  than 
nonsense. 

The  case  before  us  is  in  brief;  the  common  schools  do  not  teach  how 
to  read  ;  they  do  not  teach  what  to  read.  The  would-be  reformer  who 
devotes  himself  to  fault-finding  and  pulling  down  is  not  an  altogether 
pleasing  figure  ;  yet  he  reveals  the  defects  and,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
there  comes  one  who  shows  us  how  to  build  up  again,  but  Mr.  Warner 
does  not  censure  without  proposing  a  remedy. 

**  This  radical  defect,"  he  says,  "  can  be  easily  remedied  if  the  school 
authorities  only  clearly  apprehend  one  truth,  and  that  is  that  the  minds 
of  children  of  tender  age  can  be  as  readily  interested  and  as  perma- 
nently interested  in  good  literature  as  in  the  dreary  feebleness  of  the 
juvenile  readers."  Every  educator  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
young  mind,  will  acknowledge  this  truth.  Even  if  the  subject  be  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  child,  he  will  like  it  none  the  less.  I  once  heard 
a  teacher  of  long  and  successful  experience  with  young  children  say, 
^^  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  things  must  be  made  easy  for  children ; 
they  like  to  w^ork  ;  they  are  happier  when  they  have  real  work  to  do.** 
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And  so  it  is  that  the  child  who  languidly  drawls  out  the  tale  of  Jimmy 
and  his  pig,  studies,  with  shining  eyes  and  active  brain,  some  true  inci- 
dent from  history  or  the  simple,  marvelous  story  of  the  seed  which  lies 
hidden  in  the  darkness,  fed  by  its  own  little  store  of  food,  till  its  shoot 
climbs  into  the  air  and  sunshine.  The  Greek  myths,  the  realm  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  the  natural  history  of  flowers,  trees  and 
animals  offer  desirable  subjects  and  will  give  the  child,  beside  a  begin- 
ning of  the  knowledge  of  literature,  ideas  of  art  and  the  truly  good  and 
beautiful. 

Local  school  authorities  and  teachers  will  readily  select  from  the 
world's  good  books  those  best  adapted  to  their  charges.  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  and  many  another  poet  have  something  for  the  children ; 
Lamb  and  Dickens  have  written  expressly  for  them,  and  Hawthorne 
with  his  magic  touch,  has  transmuted  the  wonder-stories  of  the  days  of 
old,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  selection  that  the  child  may  read,  instead  of 
■'*  Jimmy  and  his  Pig,"  some  story  from  the  morning-time  of  history 
as,  for  instance,  the  adventures  of  the  disobedient  Icarus,  which  may 
fully  equal  in  illustrations  and  moral  lessons  any  of  the  so-called  moral 
tales  of  the  readers,  while  the  story  is  withal,  a  bit  of  real  literature. 

The  time  devoted  to  real  reading  is  not  time  lost ;  what  the  child 
learns  at  seven,  he  will  not  need  to  learn  again  at  seventeen.  A  child 
of  ten  years,  under  good  instruction  can  readily  appreciate  and  enjoy 
many  of  Irving's  simple,  gpraceful  sketches  which  are  almost  like  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  books,  to  so  many  have  they  opened  the  doors 
and  given  the  first  glimpse  of  the  treasures  of  that  kingdom  ;  never  do 
school  authorities  act  more  wisely  than  when  they  place  Irving  in  the 
schools.  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  European  and  American  history 
offer  wide  fields  of  reading,  and  Motley,  Prescott,  Parkman,  Higgin- 
5on  and  a  host  of  others  will  show  the  way ;  natural  history  is  a  mine 
-of  treasures,  and  Gilbert  White's  Selborne,  Walton,  Thoreau  and  Bur- 
roughs are  not  beyond  the  wisely  guided  child.  Nor  should  poetry  be 
neglected,  the  Indian  songs  of  Whittier,  Hiawatha,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,  and  many  a  shorter  poem  of  the  Cambridge  bard,  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  many  of  Tennyson's  melodies,  the  stirring  bal- 
lads of  Macaulay,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Marmion,  and  a  thousand 
^ems  will  nourish,  in  the  child  the  germ  of  good  literary  taste. 

Let  school  authorities  add  to  well-chosen  literary  material  abundant 
time,  remembering  that,  even  in  the  crowding  and  important  demands 
of  other  branches  of  learning,  this  great  foundation  of  knowledge  must 
have  the  first  place.  Let  teachers,  with  patience,  zeal  and  love,  teach 
no  longer  words  only,  but  thoughts,  and  the  time  will  speedily  come 
when  reading  will  be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS, 

BY  FRANK  CHASE,  WACO,  TEXAS. 

THE  Boston  Herald  scholarships  of  some  months  ago,  have  called 
widespread  attention  to  a  fact  that  has  been  patent  to  men  and 
women  of  observation  for  many  years,  viz.,  that  public  school  gradu- 
ates of  these  latter  days  appear  to  have  profited  but  little  by  their  years 
of  study  of  the  English  language. 

Many  explanations  have  been  made,  and  numerous  suggestions 
offered,  but  in  them  all  the  true  cause  of  the  evil  has  not  been  alluded 
to ;  and  it  has  gone  abroad  that  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  in  Boston  is  without  foundation  in  fact.  The 
trouble  is  not  in  the  methods  pursued  at  school,  but  in  the  unreasonable 
demand  of  its  patrons,  '*  that  five  hours  of  study  for  two  hundred  days 
of  each  year  in  the  schoolroom,  shall  constitute  the  education  of  a  year." 
They  forget,  or  do  not  know,  that  for  each  hour  devoted  to  the  study 
of  English  in  its  purity  during  a  daily  session,  there  are  eight  or  ten 
other  hours  when  the  child  is  under  the  influence  of  the  example  of 
careless  conversation  at  the  fireside,  and  the  pernicious  training  of  the 
illiterates  of  the  streets. 

Children  are  imitative ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  exf>ect 
a  parrot  educated  in  the  forecastle  of  a  whaler  to  be  conversant  with 
the  models  of  polite  literature,  as  it  is  to  expect  English  undefiled  in 
the  lips  of  a  boy  who  spends  one  hour  with  Addison  and  ten  with 
Paddy  Mulligan. 

As  long  as  children  are  taught,  by  the  example  of  their  parents,  that 
the  language  of  books  is  not  the  language  of  the  home  and  the  play- 
ground, just  so  long  will  there  be  surprise  expressed  that  the  English 
taught  by  the  schools  is  not  the  English  learned  by  the  scholars.  The 
child  of  parents  who  are  careful  of  their  own  speech  is  an  illustration 
of  this  point,  and  no  such  father  or  mother  will  charge  the  lapses  of  the 
child  to  the  school  teacher,  for  the  latter  but  supplements  the  teaching 
of  the  former,  and  by  the  rules,  of  which  the  average  child  lives  so 
much  in  dread,  justifies  the  home  training. 

Yet,  such  a  boy  will  not  only  violate  these  rules  within  a  remarkably 
short  period,  but  unless  the  parents  are  constantly  on  their  guard  to  set 
him  right,  and  are  constant  ^^  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  he  will 
speak  a  tongue  of  which  he  was  in  total  ignorance  ^^  until  he  went  to 
school." 
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Such  parents  do  not  attribute  his  degeneracy  to  his  training  in  school, 
but  fix  it  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  other 
Doys  who  require  impossibilities  at  the  hands  of  public  instructors. 

There  will  always  be  room  for  improvement  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion so  long  as  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  opens  pathways  through 
the  mysteries  of  the  world,  but  the  demand  is  not  so  strong  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  as  it  is  upon  the  getters  of  them. 
When  parents  learn  that  they  are  the  teachers  of  their  children,  and 
that  Miss  Normal  Graduate  is  only  an  efficient  assistant  provided  by 
the  state,  complaints  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  schools  will  not  be  so 
frequent. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN. 


Educational  affiiirs  in  Europe  have  not  been  at  a  stand-still  during 
the  summer.  In  Great  Britain  this  is  the  season  when  the  appropria- 
tions are  voted.  The  sum  estimated  for  elementary  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  i89C>-*9i  is  about  $18,000,000.  This  will  probably 
cover  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure,  and  with  the 
amount  derived  from  local  rates,  will  make  up  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
the  schools,  the  remaining  third  being  met  by  fees,  subscriptions  and 
other  sources.  In  moving  the  consideration  of  the  estimates,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hart-Dyke,  vice-president  of  the  Education  department,  took 
occasion  to  explain  the  principal  features  of  the  new  code.  This  must 
be  regarded  as  the  practical  outcome  of  the  recent  commission  and  as 
such  is  of  more  than  usual  moment. 

A  slight  concession  to  the  opponents  of  *'  payment  upon  results  "  is 
made  by  a  fixed  grant  of  12s.  6d.  or  14s.  per  capita,  of  average  attend- 
ance to  every  school  that  is  classed  as  efficient.  This  fixed  grant  takes 
the  place  of  the  former  merit  and  average  attendance  grants.  It  does 
not  affect  the  mode  of  distributing  the  grant  for  studies. 

A  more  important  measure  is  that  relating  to  the  peculiar  necessities 
of  rural  schools.  It  is  provided  that  all  schools  situated  in  a  district 
whose  population  is  less  than  500  shall  receive  an  extra  grant  of  $50. 
As  the  total  number  of  such  schools  is  about  4,500  the  extra  grant  foots 
up  a  large  sum. 

This  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  more 
important  ameliorating  policies  afl?ecting  the  class  of  schools  specified. 
The  new  code  also  allows  teachers  greater  freedom  in  the  classification 
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of  their  pupils,  which  is  a  gain  to  both.  Outside  of  England  itself  the 
provisions  which  are  likely  to  excite  most  attention  are  those  relating 
to  drawing  and  manual  training.  It  is  proposed  to  make  drawing 
compulsory,  but  this  change  must  be  accomplished  gradually.  The 
progress  that  has  already  been  made  in  this  subject  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  from  March,  1889  to  March,  1890,  there  was  an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  schools  and  also  in  the  number  of 
pupils  taking  the  branch.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  of  Technical  Education  whose  valuable  report  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  the  Education  department  is  resolved  to  com- 
bine manual  instruction  and  drawing.  A  special  grant  will  be  given 
for  manual  instruction  and  it  is  believed  that  the  movement  thus  begun 
will  be  developed  until  the  whole  ground  of  technical  education  is 
covered. 

FRANCE. 

The  July  session  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  was  occupied 
with  an  important  measure  affecting  secondary,  or  as  we  should  term 
it,  collegiate  education  in  France.  The  results  of  their  deliberations 
were  embodied  in  a  decree  issued  August  8th,  abolishing  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  complete  and  limited,  and  creating  for  all 
courses  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  is  a  measure  which 
must  profoundly  affect  the  spirit  and  methods  of  superior  instruction 
in  France. 

The  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  French  universities  has  cul- 
minated in  a  distinct  project  of  law  for  that  purpose.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Imperial  University  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  superior 
instruction  in  France  has  been  confided  to  special  schools  and  to  Facul- 
t^s.  The  latter  comprise  Facult^s  of  letters,  science,  law,  medicine 
and  Protestant  theology,  fifty-one  in  number.  These  are  distributed 
among  the  seventeen  academic  districts  of  France  (including  the  dis- 
trict of  Algiers),  in  which  they  exist  as  independent  bodies.  The  work 
of  organization  was  begun  by  the  decrees  of  1885  creating  a  council 
general  of  all  the  Facult^s  of  each  academic  district,  and  a  council  and 
assembly  in  each  separate  Faculty.  The  project  of  law  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Mons.  L6on  Bourgeois,  provides  for  the  transformation  of  the  Facult^s 
into  veritable  universities.  The  total  number  of  students  on  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Facult^s  for  i887-'88,  was  17,630,  of  which  number  3,693 
were  in  the  Facult^s  of  letters  and  of  science.  The  total  number  of 
professors  was  19493* 

NORWAY. 

The  government  has  announced  the  intention  of  appointing  a  public 
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Commission  for  the  reform  of  secondary  schools.  It  appears  as  if  the 
outcome  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek 
with  corresponding  increase  in  that  assigned  to  the  modern  languages. 

RUSSIA. 

A  new  law  has  been  promulgated  in  Russia,  modifying  the  curricula 
of  classical  schools  and  gymnasia  on  much  the  same  lines  as  are  pro- 
posed for  Norway.     Translations  from  the  native  tongue  into  Greek 
,^d  Latin  are  abolished,  while  the  time  allotted  to  physical  science  and 
to  theology  is  increased. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  complaint  of  an  undue  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  young  men 
of  Prussia  to  crowd  into  the  superior  schools  continues,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  attendance  and  their  social  and  industrial  bearings  are  carefully 
discussed.  In  1889  the  gpraduates  of  the  secondary  schools  numbered 
4,25o,of  which  number,  2,991  entered  the  universities.  As  compared 
with  1869  the  number  of  students  has  more  than  doubled,  and  at  least 
one-third  come  from  families  without  fortune.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  professors  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  history  of  Prussian  univer- 
sities for  the  last  thirty  years.  Altogether,  it  is  an  increase  of  fifty-three 
per  cent.  The  philosophical  faculties  show  the  gpreatest  gain  in  the 
number  of  ordinary  chairs  and  the  medical  faculties  in  the  number  of 
extraordinary.  Catholic  faculties  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of 
the  augmentation  than  Protestant. 

« 

ITALY. 

Recent  statistics  show  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple brought  under  instruction  in  Italy.  The  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion above  six  years  old  able  to  read  at  the  end  of  three  successive 
decades,  viz.,  1861,  1871,  1881,  was  as  follows:  twenty-five  per  cent., 
thirty-one  per  cent,  and  thirty-eight  per  cent,  respectively.  The  gain 
has  been  greatest  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy  and  Leguria.  The  women 
form  a  much  larger  percentage  of  illiterates  than  the  men.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  every  100,000  of  the  population  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  and  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
sixty-two. 

While  Italy  is  behind  Northwestern  Europe  in  respect  to  elementary 
education,  she  holds  an  important  position  when  superior  education  is 
considered.  Her  universities  and  technical  schools  not  only  stand  high, 
but  illustrate  in  varied  ways  the  practical  workings  of  a  sound  philoso- 
phy of  education.  A.  T.  s. 
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From  JoHK  C.  Bcckbee  &  Ck>.,  Chicago,  a  new  book  has  Just  been  received, 
entitled,  ^*  An  Aid  to  Qreek  at  Sight,''  consisting  of  classified  lists  of  the  chief 
classic  Greek  words  with  their  most  important  meanings,  with  discriminations 
of  similar  words.  By  Prof.  E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.  D.,  of  McKendree  College, 
Illinois.    1890.    Pp.  559.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  besets  beginners  in  Greek  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Any  plan  by  which  stu- 
dents of  a  new  language  can  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words  will  prove  of  great  utility.  ^^  Translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Sight  '* 
can  only  be  secured  by  skill  and  success  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary.  That  is 
the  object  of  this  book.  Our  teachers  must  determine  by  actual  use  the  degree 
of  success  which  it  will  enable  them  to  obtain. 

We  have  received  from  Commissioner  Stockwell  of  Rhode  Island,  the  ^^  Twen- 
tieth Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  forty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,"  January,  1890. 

The  schools  of  Rhode  Island  have  a  high  reputation  for  their  excellence. 
This  reputation  has  been  bronght  about  in  no  small  degree  by  the  wise  and 
careful  work  of  the  present  School  Commissioner,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell, 
who  has,  with  great  success,  filled  this  office  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years. 
This  rei)ort  of  Commissioner  Stockwell  will  be  found  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est and  value. 

The  Complete  English  Gentleman.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  from  the  Author's  Autograph  Manuscriot  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  by  Karl  D^  Bulbring,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Lon- 
don:    David  Nutt.    1890.    Large  octavo.    Pp.295. 

This  is  a  valuable  book,  especially  for  teachers,  and  especially  as  showing 

the  state  of  society  and  the  condition  of  education  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 

century  in  England.    The  editor's  introduction  is  of  great  value  to  all  students 

of  the  history  of  education.    It  could  not  fall  to  be  a  great  service  to  education 

in  this  country,  if  this  book  should  have  a  wide  reading  here.    It  is  not  a  little 

surprising  that  a  work  of  so  great  importance  should  so  long  remain  unprinted, 

especially  since  public  attention  was  called  to  it  thirty  years  ago.    The  work  is 

sumptuously  printed  on  excellent  paper. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  op  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1889.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

This  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  contains  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  of  the  City  Superintendent,  as  well  as  General  Statistical  Ta- 
bles and  General  Appendix  of  over  a  hundred  pages. 

How  TO  Preserve  Health.  By  Louis  Barkan,  M.  D.  Pp.  344.  Trade  sup- 
plied by  American  News  Company. 

A  treatise  covering  a  multitude  of  topics,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of 

interesting  and  useful  matter. 
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The  Best  Elizabethan  Plats.  Edited  with  an  IntroductioQ  by  William  R. 
lliayer.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Company.    Pp.  611. 

The  selection  comprises  ^^  The  Jew  of  Malta,'^  by  Marlowe ;  ^^  The  Alchemist,'^ 
byBenJonson;  ^^ Philaster/^  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  ^'The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,*' by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare;  and  ^*The  Duchess  of  Malfy/' by 
Webster.  It  thus  furnishes  not  only  the  best  specimen  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  each  of  the  five  Elizabethan  Poets  who  rank  next  to  Shakespeare,  but  also 
a  general  view  of  the  development  of  the  English  Drama  from  its  rise  in  Mar- 
lowe to  its  last  strong  expression  in  Webster.  This  volume  appeals  to  the 
general  reader,  who  wishes  to  get,  in  small  compass,  the  best  products  of  the 
Elizabethan  Drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare),  and  also  to  the  students  in 
academies  or  colleges,  who  are  studying  this  most  important  period  of  English 
Literature.  It  is  a  work  equally  well  adapted  to  the  library  and  to  the  class- 
room. 

The  forty-fifth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1890,  is  issued  in  exceedingly  neat  form,  and  shows  all 
the  details  of  a  school  of  766  pupils. 

U.  S.  An  Index  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical and  Political.  A  Handbook  of  Reference,  combining  the  ^^  curi- 
ous^' in  U.  S.  History.  Compiled  by  Malcolm  Townsend.  Bof^ton:  D. 
Lothrop  Company.    Pp.  482,  with  maps,  pictures,  etc.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  book  is  a  true  vade  mecum  for  all  teachers  of  American  History  or  Geog- 
raphy. It  is  just  filled  with  useful  and  ^^  curious  '^  information.  Seldom  else- 
where can  we  find  so  wide  a  range  of  useful  and  interesting  facts  grouped 
together  in  one  book.  Population,  territory,  politics,  coinage,  U.  S.  ofllcers,. 
Indians,  commerce  and  all  sorts  of  valuable  information  and  statistics  are  here 
grouped  together  in  one  volume. 

Lessons  in  Number.  By  Francis  Cogswell,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Boston :  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  Pp.  140.  Price, 
25  cents. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  Arithmetics.    Many  of  them  are  made  by  cranks,  or 

one  idea  men.    This  is  not  made  by  a  crank,  and  the  author  is  not  a  man  of  one 

idea.    Superintendent  Cogswell  is  a  well-rounded,  all-sided  man,  a  scholar^ 

a  practical  teacher,  and  a  successful  superintendent.    His  book  is  a  valuable 

contribution  to  our  practical  aids  in  teaching  the  art  of  number.    Every 

teacher  will  like  the  book.    It  is  at  once  philosophical  and  practical. 

Reference  Handbook  for  Readers,  Students  and  Teachers  of  English 
History.  By  E.  H.  Gurney.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1890.  Pp. 
114.    Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

This  book  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  English  History. 

The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows :    Descent  of  William  the  Conqueror  from 

Rollo  the  Dane ;  The  Kings  of  England  and  their  Families;  Descent  of  the 

present  Reigning  Families;  Nobility  of  England;  Counsellors  and  Statesmen 

from  1066  to  1889 ;  Table  of  Principal  British  Writers,  and  Date  of  Principal 

Events.     Conciseness  and  accuracy  are  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 

book. 

Robert  Browning.  Memorial  Meeting,  Svracuse  Browning  Club,  Jan.  9, 
1890.    C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher.    1890.     Pp.  94. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  volume,  including  eight  or  nine  different  papers 

by  as  many  difierent  persons. 
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The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Bos- 
tOD :    GiDD  &  Co.,  pablUherB.    1890.    Pp.  359.    Mailing  price,  $1.10. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  by  the  same 
author,  Mr.  Montgomery  need  not  be  introduced.  We  have  here  a  welcome 
addition  to  his  series  of  Leading  Facts,  and  one  that  in  no  way  falls  behind  the 
volumes  that  have  appeared  before.  Covering  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  1492  up  to  the  cruise  of  the  new  Squadron  of  Evolution,  Mr. 
Montgomery  divides  his  subject  into  the  seven  legitimate  subjects :  Discovery, 
Settlement  and  Colonization,  English  and  French  in  America,  The  Revolution, 
National  Development,  The  Civil  War,  and  Beconstruction.  The  book  con- 
tains the  valuable  addition  of  sixteen  full -page  maps  and  seventeen  full-page 
illustrations,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  smaller  maps  and  illustrations.  The 
appendix  is  full  of  important  matter,  including  tables,  principal  dates,  lists  of 
books,  and  questions  for  examination.  As  usual,  the  publishers  present  a  neat 
appearing  volume,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  helps  to  make  the  book  an 
attractive  and  pleasing  one  for  schools. 

Elements  of  Civil  Government,  Local,  State  and  National.  By  Wil- 
liam A.  Mowry,  editor  of  '*  Education,'*  and  author  of  "  Studies  in  Civil  Gov- 
ernment.'*  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1890. 
Pp.  190. 

*^  This  book  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  author's  ^  Studies  in  Civil 
Government,'  but  its  purpose  is  to  furnish  a  shorter  course,  which  can  be  used 
in  schools  where  younger  pupils  can  spend  from  three  to  six  months  in  the 
study  of  an  elementary  book,  but  would  find  the  larger  and  more  mature  trea- 
tise too  extensive  and  difficult."  The  scope  of  the  book  can  easily  be  seen  by 
noticing  the  division  of  the  book  into  these  subjects:  Town  Governments, 
City  Gk>vernments,  County  Governments,  State  Governments,  and  the  National 
Govf  rnment.  The  work  commends  itself  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to  make 
their  course  in  Civil  Government  a  practical  one,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  insertion 
in  the  text  of  a  warrant  for  calling  an  annual  town  meeting,  and  a  note  to  the 
teacher  as  to  how  such  a  meeting  may  be  held,  and  also  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  **  Rules  of  Procedure  for  Deliberative  Assemblies."  The  Blackboard  Out- 
lines, the  Questions,  Topics,  and  suggestions  for  Review,  and  the  illustrations 
are  attractive  features.  The  twenty-five  years  of  practical  teaching  that  the 
author  has  had  seem  to  fit  him  for  the  writing  of  such  a  volume,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  for  schools  that  have  pupils  that  *^  can  comprehend  the  good  English 
of  a  fourth  reader." 

School  Supervision.  By  J.  L.  Packard,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    1890.    Pp.  175. 

This  is  number  fifteen  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  W. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  names  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  and  the  editor  of  the  series  are  sufficient  recommendations.  All  that 
i8  needed  is  a  summary  of  the  features  of  the  w^ork.  The  chapters  include  such 
8abjects  as  Historical  Sketch  of  Supervision  of  Schools  in  the  United  States; 
Char;icter  of  School  Supervision  ;  State,  County  and  City  Supervision ;  the 
Superintendent  in  his  relation  to  Pupils  and  Teachers,  Parents  and  Patrons ; 
Phy!«ical  and  Moral  Training ;  Promotions  and  Examinations ;  etc.  The  chap- 
ter, on  '*  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?  "  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
book. 
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The  Hoosier  School-Boy.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  New  York :  Charles 
ScribDer'8  Sons.    1890.    Pp.  130. 

This  edition  is  specially  arranged  for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader,  and  for 
this  purpose  occasional  notes,  questions  and  definitions  are  added.  The  book 
will  in  many  schools  prove  very  attractive  for  this  purpose.  The  story  of 
a  frontier  school  at  an  early  day  is  admirably  told,  and  its  lessons  for  school 
children  are  healthy  and  salutary.  Every  teacher  will  teach  better  for  having 
read  it,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  it  in  school  will  prize  their  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  more  highly  for  the  lessons  it  unconsciously  teaches. 

Bertha  GK)rdon  Series.  By  May  Kingston.  Boston  and  Chicago :  Congre- 
gational S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society.    10  vols.    Pp.  48  each.    Price,  •2.26. 

Bertha  Gordon  and  her  little  brother  Robby  are  children  to  whom  many  other 

boys  and  girls  of  about  the  same  age  would  like  to  be  introduced.    They  are 

not  ^'  stuck  up  '^  a  bit,  but  are  easy  to  make  friends  with,  and  will  prove  good 

friends,  too.    In  the  ten  short  volumes  of  this  set  are  described  many  of  thehr 

doings,  both  at  home  and  on  the  seashore,  as  well  as  their  sayings  and  talks 

with  a  mother  who  is  as  kind  and  wise  as  all  mothers  ought  to  be.    Many 

a  good  lesson  will  be  learned  from  these  books,  without  the  little  readers  being 

aware  that  they  are  being  preached  at. 

Recollections  OF  General  Grant.  By  George  W.  Childs.  Philadelphia: 
Collins  Printing  House.  Published  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Pp.  104. 

This  little  brochure  is  a  loving  testimonial  to  a  great  man,  who  could  be  not 
only  greaty  but  a  firm  and  loyal  friend,  Mr.  Childs  has  written  in  his  well- 
known  inimitable  style  his  personal  recollections  of  the  great  General,  and  the 
incidents  here  recorded  will  prove  valuable  to  every  teacher  of  American  his- 
tory in  our  schools. 

Methods  op  Teaching  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  Col. 
George  T.  Batch,  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  23  Murray  Street.  1890.  Pp.  109. 
Supplied  by  Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston. 

This  volume  is  an  extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  teachers  of 

the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  June  28, 1889.    Material 

Aids  to  Patriotic  Education ;  Emotional  Patriotism ;  The  Badge  of  Citizenship  ; 

The  Scholar's  Flag ;  The  Class  Flag ;  The  School  Flag,  and  The  Signal  Flag, 

are  some  of  the  topics  treated.    The  forty-page  prefix  is  as  valuable  as  the  rest 

of  the  book.    The  book  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  all,  and  every  teacher 

should  supply  himself  with  a  copy. 

Longmans^  New  Atlas.  Political  and  Physical.  For  the  use  of  schools  and 
private  persons.  40  quarto  and  16  octavo  maps  and  diagrams,  besides  insets 
and  16  quarto  plates  of  views,  etc.  Engraved  and  lithographed  by  Edward 
Stanford.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.  A.  Lonoon  and  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1889.    Sold  by  Damrell  &  Upham.  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  atlases  to  be  found  in  America.  Its  maps  are  mar- 
vels of  accuracy  and  beauty.  Clear,  perspicuous,  easily  studied,  and  beautiful 
in  every  particular.  When  the  new  American  edition,  which  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion is  completed,  it  will  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  publishing  houses  in  the  world. 
Their  American  house  is  at  No.  15,  East  16th  street,  New  York.  Their  school 
books  are  thoroughly  reliable.    Chisholm^s  Geographies  are  of  the  best. 
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Julius  Cjbsar,  with  an  introdactlon  and  notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  New  York : 
Macmillan  A  Co.    Pp.  184.    Price,  40  cents.    For  sale  by  Willard  Small. 

Beaotifal  text  and  capital  notes. 

Selections  from  Heine's  Poems.  Edited  with  notes,  by  Prof.  Horatio  Ste- 
vens White,  Cornell  University.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &,  Company.  1890. 
Pp.290. 

A  capital  Gterman  Reader.    The  type  is  excellent.    It  is  a  beantlfnl  book. 

Babrinotonon  the  Narraoaksett,  as  a  Place  of  Residence.  Copy- 
righted by  the  Rural  Improvement  Society  of  Barrington,  R.  I. 

The  shores  of  the  Narragansett  bay  f arnish  the  most  beautif ml  views  and  the 

most  delightful  climate  to  be  found  anywhere  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.    This 

elegant  presentation  of  some  of  these  attractions  is  due  to  the  indefatigable 

zeal  and  industry  of  the  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Smith.    The 

engravings,  the  text,  the  unique  binding,  all,  everything  about  it  are  models, 

and  represent  the  best  art  and  the  finest  taste.    Applications  for  the  book  may 

be  made  to  the  president  or  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  O.  S.  Anthony,  Drown- 

TiUe,  R.  I. 

Untversitt  of  Pennsylvania.    Catalogue  and  Announcements,  1889-'90. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  America.    Its  courses  of 
Btndy  include  the  college    department  and  departments  of  medicine,  law, 
dentistry,  philosophy,  veterinary  medicine,  physical  education,  etc.    The  col- 
lege department  includes  the  course  in  arts,  the  courses  in  science,  the  courses 
In  natural  history,  the  course  in  finance  and  economy,  and  the  course  in  music. 
The  institution  numbers,  of  professors,  lecturers  and  instructors,  178 ;  of  stu- 
dents in  all  departments,  1,325. 

School  Supervision.    By  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D.    New  York :    D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    1890.    Pp.  176. 

This  is  No.  16  of  the  International  Education  Series^  and  is  a  capital  book, 
^written  by  one  of  the  best,  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  our  American  edu- 
cators. It  is  fun  of  meat  —  interesting,  iustructive,  practical.  Every  one  of 
its  seventeen  chapters  discusses  the  relations  of  the  superintendent  to  some 
important  subject,  such  as  examiuations  and  promotions,  parents,  physical 
training,  moral  training,  government,  discipline,  morality  and  religion,  etc. 

Abeille,  par  Anatole  Prance.    Edited  by  Charles  P.  Lebon,  English  High 
School.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Pp.  90. 

M.  France  was  a  brilliant  conversationist.    He  writes  in  the  conversational 

style  delightfully  about  children.    The  preface  says :  —  ^^  Like  Montaigne  and 

the  great  moralists  on  childhood,  he  knows  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  only  the 

art  of  awakening  the  curiosity  of  their  youug  minds  in  order  to  satisfy  it.*' 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  is  every  way  attractive. 

The  Color  Vocabulary  of  Children.    By  Harry  K.  Wolfe,  University  of 
Nebraska.    Pp.  30. 

This  paper  forms  No.  3  of  the  first  volume  of  "  University  Studies,"  pub- 
lished by  this  University.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interestiug  discussion,  giving 
the  results  of  questions  and  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  children.  The 
r|pders  of  Education  will  recognize  an  article  upon  a  similar  topic  from  the 
same  pen. 
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Hand-Craft.  By  James  CrichtoD  BrowDe.  September,  1890.  Vol.  m. 
No.  5.      • 

This  very  able  paper  originally  appeared  in  the  National  Beview  for  Aagast, 

1888.    It  contains  a  physiological  argument  for  Manual  Training.    It  is  here 

reprinted  as  a  Monograph,  and  all  teachers  Interested  in  such  a  discussion 

should  read  it. 

Faith  on  the  Frontier.  By  Edmund  March  Vittum.  Boston  and  Chicago: 
Congregational  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society.    Pp.  390.    Price,  91.50. 

In  this  story  is  an  ^^  unvarnished  tale  *'  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
a  Vermont  family  who  took  up  land  in  the  West  and  forsook  New  England  for 
what  seemed  to  them  a  golden  opportunity.  They  had  to  experience  many 
a  bitter  disappointment  and  failure.  The  father  is  overcome  by  drink,  and 
loses  his  life  in  a  blizzard.  Harry  Marston,  his  son,  grows  up  in  the  new 
country,  and  by  his  persistent  courage  and  Christian  faith  finally  compels  suc- 
cess, and  is  the  means  of  starting  a  frontier  town.  There  are  thrilling  passages 
in  the  book.  The  power  of  liquor  in  a  Western  town  is  faithfully  represented. 
The  reader  will  obtain  from  the  book  an  impression  of  Western  lll'e  far  truer 
than  that  to  be  derived  from  most  literature  of  the  sort. 

The  Story  of  a  Heathen.  By  H.  L.  Reade.  Boston  and  Chicago :  Congre- 
gational Sf  S.  and  Publishing  Society.    Pp.  82.    Price,  60  cents. 

In  a  comparatively  few  words,  and  with  a  simple  and  direct  style,  the  writer 
of  this  book  has  told  of  the  growth,  conversion,  and  wide  influence  of  a  Japan- 
ese boy  who  is  now  living  and  occupying  a  high  official  position  in  Japan.  The 
story  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  every  boy  who  is  striving  for  the  highest  and 
best  things.  It  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  pluck  and  ambitions  of  the  Japan- 
ese youth  of  the  present  day.  With  its  handsome  cover  and  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  photographs,  it  makes  a  book  well  worthy  of  its  subject  and  pur- 
pose. 

Little  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  By  Frances  A.  Humphrey.  Boston  and 
Chicago :  Congregational  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society.  Pp.  331.  Price, 
«1.25. 

Every  boy  or  girl  who  grows  to  be  a  true  citizen  of  this  republic  should 
learn  to  honor  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  But  many  a  boy 
and  girl  knows  little  or  nothing  about  those  good  people,  chiefly  because  the 
narrative  of  Plymouth  colony  has  not  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in  interesting 
shape.  It  is  to  meet  this  need  that  Mrs.  Humphrey  has  written  this  very  reada- 
ble story.  She  has  woven  into  her  tale  of  children  summering  at  Plymouth 
the  facts  of  the  Pilgrims'  life.  Many  interesting  details  concerning  various 
individuals  are  given;  places  made  doubly  interesting  by  their  connection  with 
Pilgrim  history  are  well  described;  and  numerous  illustrations,  chiefly  from 
photographs,  give  distinctness  to  the  written  description.  The  historical  accu- 
racy of  the  liook  has  been  vouched  for  by  one  well  versed  in  colonial  history. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  considered  with  some  refer- 
ence to  its  Origins.  By  John  Fiske.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1890.     Pp.  360. 

This  book  will  meet  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  every  teacher  of 

Civil  Government  in  the  country.    In  the  first  place  it  is  written  bj'  a  scholar 

who  is  very  familiar  with  the  political  history  of  this  country.    In  the  next 

place  it  is  written  in  a  most  engaging  and  attractive  way.    Its  method  of  treat- 
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oientof  the  various  subjects  which  come  up  for  consideration  is  specialiy 
Telicitous.  It  is  bristling  with  bright  suggestions  and  wise  sayings  —  e.g. 
'*'*'  There  never  was  a  time  when  any  one  of  the  original  states  exercised  singly 
die  fall  powers  of  sovereignty.^'  The  federal  judiciary  ^^transformed  our 
<20untry  from  a  loose  confederation  into  a  federal  nation,  from  a  Band-of- States 
to  a  Banded- State."  ^^'To  the  Victors  belong  the  Spoils.'  The  man  who 
said  this  of  coarse  did  not  realize  that  he  was  making  one  of  the  most  shame- 
ful remarks  recorded  in  history." 

The  book  will  prove  attractive  reading   for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 

t&latory  and  institutions  of  our  country.    It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 

it  win  prove  particularly  successful  as  a  textbook.    It  is  written  rather  in  the 

narrative  manner,  such  as  would  make  it  specially  adapted  for  supplementary 

reading  in  a  high  school. 

TThe  Knights  of  Sandy  Hollow.    By  Mary  B.  Sleight.    Boston  and  Chi- 
cago:   Ck>ngregational  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society.    Pp.  376.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  **  Knights  "  were  originally  a  band  of  eight  or  ten  boys  in  a  dull  fishing 
Ullage,  who,  fired  by  the  exaggerated  and  sensational  adventures  in  dime  nov  - 
«l8,  united  for  mischief  of  all  kinds.    Before  long  their  lawlessness  made  them 
the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.    A  leaven  of  a  different  sort  had,  however, 
4>egun  its  work  in  the  little  village.    A  most  devoted  and  attractive  young  girl, 
who  came  to  live  at  the  shore  with  a  lame  brother,  determined  to  make  friends 
with  these  boys,  and  help  them  to  be  true  knights  instead  of  the  false  ones  that 
they  were.    Soon  after,  her  efl'orts  were  seconded  by  a  cheery,  hearty,  young 
theological  student  who  visited  the  seashore  village,  and  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple there. 

The  boys  of  Sandy  Hollow  were  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  them  were  led  into 
serious  misdoing;  but  in  the  course  of  months  they,  as  well  as  the  place,  felt 
the  effect  of  the  good  leaven.    The  story  is  a  first-rate  one  for  boys. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training.  Consisting  of  the  argu- 
iii«-iit8  presented  in  the  report  of  the  National  Council  Committee  on  Peda- 
gogics at  Nashville,  July,  1889,  by  C.  M.  Woodward  of  Washington  Uni- 
v»»rsity,  St.  I^ouis,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  same  report,  by  Gilbert  B. 
Morrison,  of  the  Kansas  City  High  School,  with  an  appendix  containing  the 
council  report  in  full.     Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1890. 

This  pamphlet  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  contains  the  report  made  at 
Nashville,  and  two  extended  crititasms  of  the  report,  one  from  the  pen  of 
Doctor  Woodward,  and  the  other  by  Doctor  Morrison.  Both  of  these  gentle* 
men  state  their  positions  and  views  with  great  distinctness  and  precision. 
They  object  most  strenuously  to  Doctor  Harrises  report  and  characterize  it  in 
great  measure  as  the  height  of  absurdity.  They  contend  vigorously  for  the 
ICreat  educative  value  of  manual  training.  The  pamphlet  will  be  found  inter- 
esting reading  for  all  who  desire  to  examine  the  subject  here  treated. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  School 
District,  No.  1,  Aropahoe  Co.,  Colorado.    Sept.  1,  1890. 

This  report  is  well  worth  a  careful  reading  by  any  wide-awake  teacher. 
Superintendent  Gore  is  one  of  the  best  executive  superintendents  in  the  coun~ 
try,  and  the  schools  under  his  care  rank  among  the  very  best  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  schoolhouses  of  Denver  are  equal  to  those  of  any  cicy  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  Gore  does  not  place  a  high  value  upon  the  educational  results  of 
Manual  training. 
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George  Eliot's  Silas  Marker:  the  Weaver  of  Raveloes.  Edited  by 
Mary  Harriott  Norris.    Boston :    Leach,  She  well  A  Sanborn.    Pp.  306. 

This  beautifully  printed  yolnme  is  of  the  publisherB*  ^*  Student's  Series  of 

English  Classics.^'    This  series  embodies,  already,  some  of  the  finest  classics 

in  our  language,    llie  object  of  the  series  is  to  furnish  the  educational  public 

with  well-edited  editions  of  those  authors  used  in,  or  required  for  admisston  to, 

many  of  the  colleges.    The  selections  in  this  series  are  from  MacauUyf  Roger 

De  Coverley,  Ruskin,  Webster,  Arnold,  Coleridge,  Old  English  Ballads,  and 

George  Eliot.    This  beautiful  story  of  Silas  Marner  will  be  a  very  welcome  as 

well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  excellent  series. 

A  Primer  of  Pedagogy.  By  Daniel  Putnam,  Teacher  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School.  H.  R.  Pettengill,  publisher,  Lansing,  Mich. 
In  flexible  cloth,  rounded  corners.    Pp.  106.    Price,  26  cents. 

This  little  treatise  is  for  use  in  the  Normal  school-room,  and  for  private  read- 
ing and  study  by  teachers  in  actual  service.  It  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  author  discriminates  in  this  way:  —  *^ Development  produces  power, 
strength,  energy ;  training  results  in  skill,  dexterity,  facility,  habit ;  Instroo- 
tion  gives  intelligence,  comprehension,  mastery  of  facts  and  principles,  and 
should  tend  to  the  production  of  virtue  and  righteousness  of  character  and  coo* 
duct." 

Longmans'  Junior  School  Algebra.  With  answers.  By  William  S.  Beard, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1890.  Pp.  163,  with  56 
pages  of  answers.    Sold  by  Willard  Small.    Price,  60  cents. 

Tbis  little  treatise  carries  the  students  through  Quadratics,  and  is  chock  full 

of  examples.    It  is  well  printed  on  fine  paper.    It  is  brief,  concise,  straight  to 

the  point,  and  will  be  found  entirely  teachable. 

A  School  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Went  worth.  Boston :  Glnn  &  Company. 
Pp.  362.    Price,  «1.25. 

A  beautiful  book,  thorough,  exhaustive,  well  adapted  to  high  schools  and 
academies.  It  is  full  upon  all  the  elementary  subject;*,  and  includes  an  elabor- 
ate discussion  of  quadratics,  progressions,  series,  binomial  theorem,  loga- 
rithms, etc.  Wentworth's  Mathematics  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  com- 
mendation from  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  his  latest,  and  many  will 
say  his  best  work. 

Prospectus  op  Howard  Seminary,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.    1890-'91. 

This  well-known  institution  is  now  under  the  efficient  management  of  Prof. 
Horace  M.  Willard,  A.  M..  and  his  accomplished  wife.  Ten  teachers  of  the 
highest  excellence  will  instruct  in  the  several  branches  of  the  l)e8t  and  most 
complete  education.  I'his  school  of  learning,  under  the  present  management, 
must  take  high  rank. 

Two  Papers  on  Manual  Training.  By  William  T.  Harris.  I.  The  Intel- 
lectual Value  of  Tool  Work.  If.  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Ti*ain- 
ing.     Washington :    Government  Printing  Office.     1890. 

Two  characteristic  papers  from  the  pen  of  Commissioner  Harris.    The  vigor 

of  these  papers  is  well  attested  by  the  intensity  of  the  attacks  which  the  friends 

of  Manual  Training  have  made  upon  them. 

Historiettes  Modernes.  Recueillies  et  Annotees,  par  C.  Fontaine,  B.  L.^ 
L.  D.    Tome  II.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1890.    Price,  60  cents. 

Fifteen  short  papers,  well  adapted  for  school  use. 
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GntLS  AND  Women.    By  E.Chester.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1890. 
Pp.  228.    Price,  75  cents. 

Id  sixteen  chapters  are  here  discussed  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  manner, 
finch  topics  as  An  Aim  in  Life;  Health;  A  Practical  Education;  Self-Support; 
Oalture ;  The  essentials  of  a  Home ;  Bric-a-brac ;  Emotional  Women,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  A  Practical  Education,  the  author  says :  —  *^  First  of  ally 
a  well-balanced  character.*'  And  again :  —  *'The  first  thing  we  all  need  is  to 
have  oar  wills  so  trained  that  when  we  see  the  right,  we  may  instantly  do  it,. 
and  after  that  we  need  to  be  taught  clearly  what  is  right.'* 

The  book  will  be  found  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  young  women. 

pKSTixozzi:  His  Life  AND  Work.  By  Ro^er  De  Guimps.  Translated  by 
J.  Bossell,  B.  A.,  London.  With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  K.  H.  Quick^ 
A.  M.    New  York :    D.  Appleton  A  Co.    1890.    Pp.  438. 

No  American  educator  should  be  ignorant  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
educational  reformer.  Pestalozzi,  Comenlus,  Froebei,  their  times  and  their 
work,  have  of  late  years  become  known  to  many  of  our  best  teachers.  Still 
there  are  multitudes  of  the  instructors  of  the  young  in  American  schools  who> 
haTe  not  yet  had  their  minds  broadened  by  making  themselves  familiar  with 
the  genius,  skill  and  tact  displayed  by  those  who  have,  from  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion, commanded  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Would  that  it 
were  possible  for  every  teacher  in  America  to  read  this  life  of  a  great  educa- 
tional philosopher  —  the  book  forms  No.  XIV.  of  the  International  Education 
aeries,  edited  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 

A  College  Algebra.  By  J.  M.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Madison  University.  Boston:  Allyn  ^  Bacon.  1889.  Pp.317.  Introduc- 
tory price,  91.25. 

This  well-printed  book  revels  in  quadratic  and  higher  equations,  inequalities,. 
the  progressions,  theory  of  limits,  differentiation,  series,  logarithms,  combina- 
tions, probability,  and  the  theory  of  equations.  It  plays  with  *^  Homer's 
method,"  imaginary  roots,  Sturm's  theorem,  biquadratic  equations,  etc.,  etc. 
Its  explanations  are  clear  and  graphic.  For  a  mathematician,  it  is  full  of 
fun.  But  for  many  a  school  boy  and  college  *^  fellow,"  it  is  the  quintessence 
of  torture. 

D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.  have  sent  us  their  new  catalogue  of  publications.    It 

forms  a  famous  blue  hook.    It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    The 

publications  of  this  house  are  getting  up  into  the  regions  of  higher  lumbers. 

In  the  table  of  contents  one  page  has  the  titles  of  books  on  science,  another 

page  of  books  in  German,  nearly  a  full  page  in  French,  half  a  page  of  titles  oa 

^^^ognphy,  on  Education,  on  English,  on  History,  etc. 

By  the  way,  in  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Pulsifer  as  a  member  of  this 
^^'  A  letter  from  Mr.  Heath  corrects  the  error,  but  says :  "  If  he  keeps  on 
doiog  snch  excellent  work  as  he  has  done  thus  far,  we  shall  be  strongly  inclined 
to  offer  him  a  partnership. '» 

^'iffa'n?  ^'^^K.  Bv  William  F.  Willoughby,  A.  B.  II.  Child  Labor.  By 
pJSl  i**^  de  Graffenseid.  Baltimore:  American  Economic  Association. 
**^»  76  cents. 

^  ^^^  ^^^  P^®  essays,  and  are  here  published  together  as  the  March 
"^^  1890,  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic  As-oeiation.. 
V  sre  Valuable  contributions  to  this  important  subject. 
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We  have  received  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College.^ 
Nashville,  Tenu.  The  faculty  of  this  rapidly  growing  college  for  Norma^^ 
training  numbers  twenty,  and  the  whole  number  of  students  for  the  presents 
year  is  359.  President  Payne  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  complete  success 
of  his  wise  administration. 

President  Payne  has  also  sent  us  three  valuable  addresses.  I.  Memorial. 
Addresses  —  George  Peabody  and  Andrew  Jackson.  II.  Baccalaureate  Ad- 
dress, May  25,  1890.  The  address  on  George  Peabody  was  delivered  Nov.  4^ 
1889;  that  on  Andrew  Jackson,  Jan.  8, 1890.  These  two  papers  contain  sound 
advice  to  young  people.  The  second  paper  closes  with  this  sentence :  ^^  I 
would  have  the  youth  of  our  country  inspired  to  noble  effort  by  the  illustrious 
names  that  adorn  our  national  iiistory.^* 

Elements  op  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany  ;  for  High  Schools  and 
Elementary  College  courses.  By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  the  Indiana  University.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1890. 
Pp.  253.     Price,  «1.25. 

Few  subjects  in  the  entire  round  of  the  physical  sciences  are  either  more 

Interesting  or  more  profitable  than  Botany.    It  is  emphatically  the  science  of 

nature.    It  is  nature  at  work,  —  alive.    Moreover,  It  is  not  nature  at  a  distance, 

like  the  study  of  the  Andes,  or  the  Himilayas.    Botany  is  the  study  of  plant 

life,  of  vegetation ;    and  that  is  profusely  scattered  all  around  us.    On  the 

mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  upon  the  uplands  and  in  the  meadows,  at  the 

roadside  and  within  our  well-shaven  lawns, — everywhere  is  vegetation.    Our 

window  gardens  and  greenhouses,  in  the  winter,  protect  from  frosts  and  winds 

the  exotics  which  were  born  for  fairer  climes  and  richer  conditions.    Let 

everybody  study  Botany.    It  is  really  enchanting,  and  it  is  often  the  magic 

wand  that  will  give  us  wealth. 

A  Course  op  Lectures  on  the  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the  Men- 
tal Faculty.  Delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Francis 
Warner,  M.  D.  Cambridge:  University  Press.  New  York:  MacmlUan  & 
Co.    1890.    Pp.  222.    Price,  90  cents.    Sold  by  Willard  Small. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  no  less  a  treatise  on  pedagogy 
than  psychology.  It  is  a  book  upon  teaching.  It  discusses  the  obild- 
mlnd.  It  considers  ^^classification  of  pupils.''  The  author  believes  In 
^^  a  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  children  in  their  bodily  and  mental  character." 
Chapter  VIII.  deals  with  *'  The  school  classification  —  School  Reports."  It  is 
original,  thorough,  systematic  and  wonderfully  suggestive.  Every  superin- 
tendent should  study  this  book.  Few  works  have  appeared  lately  which  treat 
the  subject  under  consideration  with  such  originality,  vigor,  or  good  sense. 
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Harper*a  ajid  Tke  Century  continue  to  be  of  great  interest  to  teachers.    Each  namber 

has  articles  valuable  to  teachers  of  all  grades  Scribner*8  for  October  has  "  The  City 

Home  in  the  West/*  ••  Nature  and  Man  in  America,"  ••  The  Lake  Country  of  New  Eng- 
land," and  '•  The  Private  School  for  Girls,"  by  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed.  Popular  Seimoe 
Monthly  for  October  has"  Barrier  Beaches  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,"  "Ancient  Dwellings 
of  the  Rio  Verde  Valley,"  '•  Mothers  and  Natural  Science."  and  ••  Rice  and  its  Culture." 

Blackwood*9  Edinburgh  Magazine  hvi»  several  articles  of  value  to  teachers.    The  last 

number  has  "A  Unique  Town,"  "The  vale  of  the  Manor  and  the  Black  Dwarf,"  and  a 

capital  story  ••  A  Physiologist's  Wife." The  Andover  Review  for  October  has  "  dome 

Aspects  of  Educational  Development  in  New  Kngland  during  the  Present  Century/'  by 
Annie  E.  Johnson. Donahue's  Magazine  has  "Normal  Schools,"  " The  Catholic  Posi- 
tion in  £klucation,"  and  other  articles. 
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THE  PERSONALITY  OF   THE    TEACHER  AS  A 
BA  CTOR  IN  SUCCESSFUL    WORK. 

BY  MRS.   HELEN  EKIN  STARRETT, 

Principal  of  Kenwood  Institute^  Chicago^  III, 

^J"T  has  of  late  years  become  a  general  requirement  of  those  pecu- 
"-^^     liar  institutions,  which,  under  different  names,  such  as  "  Ed- 
"^^cational  Bureaus,"  "Teachers'  Agencies,"  "  Teachers' Cooperative 
VJnions,"  etc.,  are  in  reality  intelligence  offices  for  teachers  wishing 
Employment,  and  for  those  wishing  to  rind  teachers,  that  a  photo- 
graph of  the  applicant  for  employment  as  a  teacher  accompany  the 
**  plans  and  specifications."     From  this  photograph,  it  is  supposed, 
Q  fairly  capable  student  of  human  nature  can  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  real  character  of  the  applicant  than  from  all  the  autobio- 
graphical letters  he  or  she  could  write  in  a  week,  or  all  the  testi- 
monials that  could  be  offered.    It  is  an  expedient  intended  to  supply 
in  some  degree  the  knowledge  that  can  really  only  be  gained  by  a 
personal  interview.      It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  those  who 
have   had   the   longest   experience   in   selecting   and   employing 
teachers,  will  much  distrust  even  the  photograph  as  a  revealer  of 
character,  and  add  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
made  by  a  veteran  school  principal,  that  only  a  personal  interview 
will  enable  one  to  judge,  even  in  a  small  degree,  of  that  most 
important  qualification  of  any  teacher,  and  most  essential  factor 
in  successful  work  —  his  or  lier  personality. 

For  personality  is  such  a  subtle,  indescribable  quality  or  sum  of 
qualities ;  it  is  so  contradictory  oftentimes  in  its  mode  of  expres- 
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sion ;  it  is  sometimes  negative,  sometimes  positive  in  its  manifesta- 
tions ;  we  feel  its  influence  and  have  faith  in  or  distrust  of  a  per- 
sonality without,  perhaps,  being  able  to  tell  the  reason  for  the 
decision  we  make  in  regard  to  it.  No  generalization  was  ever 
made  that  would  classify  personalities.  Here  is  a  college  pro- 
fessor or  a  public  school  teacher  with  every  advantage  of  fine 
personal  appearance,  benevolent  countenance,  naturally  good 
temper,  rich  and  mellow  voice,,  fluency  of  speech,  good  taste  in 
dress,  and  kll  other  qualifications  such  as  are  usually  regarded  as 
most  valuable  in  a  teacher.  He  or  she  is  a  success  from  the  very 
start.  But  if  we  attempt  to  generalize  from  this  type  of  person- 
ality as  to  its  being  essential  to  success,  we  shall  immediately  b& 
confronted  with  another  and  antipodal  type  which  is  every  whib 
as  successful,  and  often  even  more  so  in  accomplishing  large 
results.  It  is  the  type  where  the  physical  in  every  aspect  belies 
the  spiritual.  Here,  perhaps,  is  a  powerful  intellect,  a  noble 
heart,  overflowing  sympathies,  exquisite  sensibilities,  all  embodied 
in  a  dwarfed  or  most  ungraceful  form ;  with  wizened  or  uncouth 
face  and  features,  sallow,  rough  complexion,  weak,  inexpressive 
eyes,  a  gait  and  manner  which  no  training  can  redeem  from  awkard- 
ness,  an  irritable,  nervous  disposition,  a  thin,  sharp  voice,  and  such 
color-blindness  as  causes  all  these  physical  disadvantages  to  be 
enhanced  by  a  style  of  dress  that  exaggerates  every  physical 
defect.  Yet  here  may  be  found  a  personality  that  will  attach, 
inspire,  stimulate  to  worthy  action  and  fire  with  noble  ambition 
students  whom  other  popular  and  successful  instructors  have 
utterly  failed  to  reach.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement  I  think 
I  need  only  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  each  of  us  as  we  recall 
the  instructors  who  have  most  influenced  our  lives,  and  to  men- 
tion as  fairly  representative  types  of  this  class  the  names  of  John 
Ruskin  and  Louis  Agassiz,  than  whom  probably  no  teachers  of 
youth  ever  more  vitally  influenced  those  who  came  under  their 
care  and  instruction.  I  might  also  suggest  that  confessedly  the 
greatest  earthly  teacher  who  ever  lived  is  described  as  having 
been  "  in  bodily  presence  weak  and  in  speech  contemptible." 

From  these  two  types  of  personality,  antipodal  as  they  are,  yet 
alike  potent  for  good,  the  careful  and  experienced  observer  of 
teachers  and  their  work  will  recognize  every  shade  of  gradation 
down  to  the  teacher  whose  personality  is  simply  weak  and  nega- 
tive ;  apparently  making  no  impression  upon  pupils  either  for 
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^ood  or  evil;  and  thence  downward  to  the  personality  which 
i^orks  evil  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  as  it  is  strong  or 
^vreak;  energetic  or  phlegmatic;  irritable  or  indifferent.  The 
effect  upon  children  and  students  of  these  varied  personalities 
varies  with  their  character.  Some  are  exceedingly  easily  impressed 
and  much  influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher ;  others  are 
indifferent,  while  some  are  at  once  rendered  antagonistic  by  the 
very  presence  of  a  strong  personality,  whether  its  influence  be 
for  good  or  evil. 

As  to  accuracy  in?  discovering  the  true  character  of  the  person- 
ality of  any  teacher,  trust  the  children  —  and  the  younger  they 
are,  very  often,  the  more  accurate  is  their  penetration  and  the  more 
certain  their  discernment.  Well  may  the  teacher  who  has  aught 
to  conceal  as  to  motive  or  temper,  or  state  of  preparation  for  his  or 
her  work,  dread  the  ordeal  of  being  observed,  weighed,  and  classi- 
fied by  a  child.  We  are  wont  to  expect  that  teachers  will  spend 
their  first  days  in  the  school-room  in  examining  and  classifying 
their  pupils.  In  reality,  however,  a  much  more  important  exami- 
nation is  going  on  during  the  first  days  of  school ;  the  pupils  are 
examining  and  classifying  the  teacher.  The  only  teacher  who  has 
nothing  to  fear  is  the  one  who  has  nothing  to  conceal. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  the  test  of  the  character  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  influence  he  or  she  will  ultimately 
exert  on  his  or  her  pupils,  that  the  child  does  not  at  once  like  the 
teacher.  Often  the  exercise  of  necessary  authority  arouses  in 
the  child  a  feeling  of  antagonism  and  even  dislike.  But  the  dis- 
like and  antagonism,  which  are  temporary  and  conquerable,  are  to 
be  distinguished,  and  are  easily  distinguishable,  from  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  teacher  whose  personality  reveals  the  fact  that 
he  is  insincere,  or  pretentious,  or  self-seeking,  or  unequal  to  the 
work  he  has  undertaken. 

Speaking  of  the  .fact  that  children  are  often  so  much  quicker 
judges  of  character  than  older  and  more  experienced  pei*sons,  I 
recall  to  mind  an  incident  that  once  happened  in  my  own  school, 
or  i-ather  two  incidents,  that  illustrate  this  faculty  of  children.  I 
had  employed  a  teacher  with  high  expectations  of  her  success* 
founded  principally  on  the  number  and  character  of  the  recom- 
mendations she  brought.  My  judgment  had  also  been  quite 
influenced  by  a  certain  enthusiastic  confidence  expressed  by  her 
in  her  own  abilities,  and  her  account  of  the  various  remarkable  sue- 
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cesses  she  had  made  in  teaching,  although  occasionally  the  ques- 
tion would  faintly  present  itself  to  my  mind  why  a  teacher 
eminently  successful,  and  so  much  sought  for  should  be  seeking^ 
for  a  position.  When  she  was  first  introduced  to  her  school-roomt 
and  pupils,  my  own  attention  was  first  called  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  over-dressed,  and  too  much  befrizzled  about  the  head,  by 
observing  the  expression  of  some  of  the  children's  countenances  as 
they  evidently  inventoried  her  appearance.  This  expression  con- 
veyed to  me  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  impression  made  upon 
them  was  that  she  was  inappropriately  dre'ssed  for  the  school- 
room, and  all  unconsciously  their  countenances  betrayed  a  con- 
tempt for  this  inappropriateness.  It  was  with  a  slight  sinking 
of  heart  that  I  left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  children  ;  and 
when  after  school  I  said  to  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  trouble- 
some boys  in  the  school,  "  Well,  Willie,  how  do  you  like  your 
teacher  ?  "  his  reply  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  her  reign  would 
be  short.  It  was  simply  and  emphatically  this  :  "  She 's  too  fresh 
for  me." 

Slang  as  the  expression  was,  it  really  conveyed  a  statement  of 
the  whole  difficulty  in  a  nut  shell ;  an  over-weening  confidence  in 
herself,  an  utter  ignorance  of  how  really  unfit  she  was  for  the 
position  of  teacher ;  an  entire  absence  of  that  humility  of  spirit 
that  will,  after  all,  always  characterize  the  highest  and  best  teach- 
ers ;  an  arrogance  of  manner  that  gave  her  the  air  of  feeling,  as 
children  say,  that  she  "knew  it  all," — all  these  chamcteristics 
were  expressed  in  the  laconic  but  certain  judgment  —  "She's 
too  fresh  for  me." 

But  Master  Willie  in  a  few  months  passed  under  the  control  of 
a  new  teacher ;  one  who  had  said  but  very  little  of  her  qualifica- 
tions except  that  she  believed  she  could  fill  the  place  and  would 
like  to  try.  So  entirely  unostentatious  and  reserved  were  her 
statements  about  herself  that  I  really  felt  unable  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  of  her  characteristics,  or  of  the  probabilities  of 
her  success.  Once  more  I  waited  with  anxiety  and  trepidation  to 
hear  the  estimate  Master  Willie  would  place  on  this  teacher.  I 
observed  first  that  he  sought  to  avoid  me  as  I  approached  him  at 
the  close  of  school,  as  he  had  evidently  divined  the  coming 
question.  Again  I  said,  "  Well,  how  does  the  new  teacher  get 
along?"  There  was  a  kind  of  faint  gasp  in  his  voice  as  he  slid 
off  saying,  "  Oh,  %he '«  no  good,"  that  told  me  that  Master  Willie 
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-was  by  no  means  certain  whether  it  was  the  teacher  or  himself 
"that  was  "  no  good,"  and  that  he  had  a  very  strong  suspicion  that 
it  was  the  latter.  There  was  none  of  the  positive,  contemptuous 
<jertainty  that  had  characterized  his  former  opinion,  and  the  ther- 
mometer of  my  hopes  began  to  rise.  And  not  without  reason. 
Master  Willie's  criticisms  gradually  changed  to  "  Oh,  she's  too 
strict,"  and  then  to,  "I  tell  you  she  makes  the  boys  miwd,"  and 
then  to,  "  I  tell  you  she  makes  the  boys  leam^^'*  till  finally  the  con- 
cession was  gained  that  she  was  a  real  good  teacher.  A  year  later 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Willie  defend  his  teacher  from 
the  charge  made  by  another  new  boy  that  she  was  too  strict,  and 
winding  up  with,  "  Well,  when  you  've  had  her  as  long  as  I  have 
you  won't  think  she  's  too  strict,  and  you  '11  like  her  as  much  as  I 
do." 

And  all  this  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  one  of 
the  highest  professions  in  civilized  and  Christian  society,  was 
mainly  owing  to  a  difference  in  personality.  The  befrizzled  and 
over-dressed  teacher  who  was  classified  as  '"  too  fresh,"  was  not 
lacking  in  knowledge  ;  nor  was  she  an  ill-mannered  or  cross  per- 
son. One  of  the  reasons  why  she  was  *'too  fresh  "  was  that  she 
was  over-effusive  in  her  manners  towards  little  ones.  This  is 
something  from  which  1  have  observed  that  nearly  all  children 
shrink.  And  observe  how  really  deep  and  subtle  the  probable 
reason  :  The  fine  intuitions  of  a  child  tell  it  that  genuine  affec- 
tion and  love  are  not  the  product  of  a  momentary  acquaintance. 
Without  reasoning  at  all  upon  the  subject  the  child  distrusts  the 
person  who  displays  too  much  affectionateness  at  the  start.  It 
intuitively  suspects  some  ulterior  motive,  and  at  once  throws  up 
the  barrier  and  shield  of  a  reserve  that  no  coaxing  or  flattery  can 
penetrate.  So  back  of  this  lies  the  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
child  of  that  which  I  believe  to  be  fundamental  in  personalities  — 
the  fundamental  strength  and  excellence,  or  the  fundamental 
weakness  and  un worthiness  —  sincerity  or  insincerity. 

That  this  fundamental  quality  of  sincerity  or  insincerity  is  the 
explanation  of  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  teachers  may  be  fairly  proven  I  think  by  illustrations  which  all 
of  us  can  draw  from  experience  and  observation.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  that  an  accompanying  and  integral  element  is  consci- 
entiousness or  the  lack  of  it ;  but  this  goes  without  saying,  for  the 
sincere  person  must  necessarily  be  conscientious,  and  the  insincere 
one  lacking  in  this  fine  moral  element.     But  to  our  illustrations. 
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We  have  observed  that  while  a  fine  personal  presence  is  an 
element,  and  a  very  valuable  one  in  the  success  of  a  teacher,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  essential,  seeing  some  of  the  best  teachers  all  of 
us  have  ever  known  have  been  singularly  wanting  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  love  for  teaching  is  also  a  valuable  element,  but  neither 
is  it  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  work.  I  have  known 
teachers  who  have  been  eminently  successful  who  have  lacked 
both  of  these  qualifications.  What  then  was  the  chief  element  in 
their  success  ?  It  was  a  personality  of  entire  sincerity  in  tr3ring 
to  do  their  very  best  against  these  odds.  Duty  was  their  watch- 
word. To  prepare  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability  every 
day,  to  discharge  their  duty  toward  their  pupils,  was  their  habit- 
ual effort.  They  forgot  themselves ;  forgot  their  personal  disad- 
vantage ;  forgot  that  they  did  not  like  teaching  and  would  greatly 
prefer  some  other  occupation;  forgot  everything  except  their 
earnest  desire  to  perform  faithfully  the  work  given  them  to  do. 
One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  success  against  these  com- 
bined odds  comes  to  my  mind  as  I  write.  The  teacher  was  a  lady 
who  at  the  present  time  commands,  as  a  preeminently  successful 
teacher,  the  largest  salary  paid  in  a  far  western  city.  The  second 
year  of  her  teaching  was  done  in  a  school  of  which  I  was  then  the 
principal.  I  remember  my  dismay  when  I  saw  her,  for  I  had  en- 
gaged her  on  the  recommendation  of  her  professors  in  college. 
She  was  small,  thin,  be-spectacled,  and  red-headed,  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantages  of  white  eye-brows  and  a  slight  lisp.  The 
first  thing  that  re-assured  me  at  all  was  her  frank  answer,  when  I 
asked  her  if  she  liked  teaching :  "  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do ; 
I  do  not  teach  from  choice ;  I  would  prefer  other  work  if  Provi- 
dence had  so  ordered."  There  was  no  thought  of  producing  a 
favorable  impression  upon  me  by  concealment  of  her  real  feeling 
in  regard  to  teaching,  —  no  dissimulation,  absolutely  no  pretense. 
She  was  not  a  favorite  with  mediocre  or  indolent  scholars,  but  by 
those  who  really  wished  to  learn  she  was  in  the  end  profoundly 
admired  and  even  loved.  They  found  in  her  a  really  intense 
desire  to  be  of  use  to  them.  They  foiind  in  her  such  a  prepara- 
tion for  every  lesson  as  made  her  absolute  master  of  the  situation. 

There  was  no  puzzling  or  embarrasing  Miss  A. in  anything 

she  undertook  to  teach.  After  she  had  been  with  me  a  year  I 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  excellent  progress  of  her  pupils,  and 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  her  for  her  faithful  and  efficient  work. 
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Tn  doing  so  I  said  to  her :  "  You  must  be  a  born  teacher."  "  Not 
at  all,  • '  she  replied,  ^^  all  the  skill  I  have  has  been  acquired  at  a 
tremendous  cost  of  effort  and  self-control.  Naturally  I  dislike 
the  work."  I  am  sure  that  in  her  case  her  success  was  entirely 
due  to  the  two  elements  of  sincerity  and  faithful  performance  of 
mrork,  both  of  which  were  expressed  in  her  personality. 

But  in  all  these  reflections  and  observations  are  there  any  help- 
ful suggestions  for  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of 
teaching?  I  think  there  are  both  for  younger  teachers  and  for 
those  of  us  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  selecting  and 
directing,  and,  I  may  say,  developing  teachers. 

Personalities  are  born  with  us.  They  may  be  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate, but  they  can  be  improved  or  even  radically  changed  by 
cultivation.  An  eminent  theologian  has  impressively  said  that 
man  is  a  co-creator  with  God  in  making  himself.  The  most  unfor- 
tunate natural  personality  may,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  earnest 
effort  of  its  possessor,  be  changed  for  good.  Professor  Drummond, 
author  of  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  has  lately  given 
a  most  impressive  and  suggestive  exposition  of  that  passage  in 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  which  he  says,  *'  We  all  be- 
holding as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  His  rendering  of  it  is  that  we 
are  changed  from  character  to  character.  A  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  Divine  character  has  a  reflex,  or  reflective  influence  upon 
the  human  spirit  and  it  is  inspired  and  made  like  unto  the  Divine. 
The  most  encouraging  thought  that  weak  humanity  can  take  into 
its  heart  is  that  it  may  be  changed  from  the  image  of  the  earthly 
into  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  The  teacher  who  is  conscious 
that  his  personality,  if  it  truly  expresses  him,  will  reveal  him  as 
selfish,  irritable,  ill-informed,  vacillating,  weak,  may  by  humility  of 
spirit,  by  earnest  determination,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  an 
earnest  desire  *' after  new  obedience"  cast  off  the  old  man  or 
nature  and  be  transformed  —  very  gradually  it  may  be  —  into  the 
new  man.  An  eloquent  writer  has  said  that  the  most  godlike 
power  possessed  by  man  is  the  power  of  controlling  and  changing 
circumstances ;  but  this  is  a  quite  inferior  power  to  that  possessed 
by  man  of  controlling  and  changing  himself. 

If  then  the  power  is  given  to  those  possessed  of  unfortunate 
personalities,  and  if  the  thought  is  full  of  encouragement  for 
them,  how  much  more  so  for  those  who  are  not  thus  weighted  in 
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the  start.  It  should  be  a  thought  of  encouragement  to  all  teach- 
ers, no  matter  what  has  been  the  degree  of  their  success,  that 
greater  things  are  continually  attainable.  But  if  they  have  com- 
prehended the  fundamental  truth  in  regard  to  the  personality  and 
its  oflBce  they  will  know  that  the  question  with  each  one  must  be, 
not,  "  How  must  I  make  myself  appear  to  my  pupils,"  but  "  What 
mu%t  I  be  .^"  The  real  question  is  not  "  What  do  they  or  will  they 
think  of  me,  but  "  What  am  I  ? "  The  teacher  who  desires  to  be 
successful,  even  on  the  plane  of  mere  earthly  success  must  reso- 
lutely  put  away  all  affectations  ;  must  shun  all  shamming.  He  or 
she  must  utterly  repudiate  all  little  tricks  and  pretenses.  It  is 
not  of  the  least  use  to  pretend  you  love  your  pupils  if  you  do  not. 
Better  not  pretend  it,  but  instead  earnestly  try  to  do  them  good 
—  which  you  can  compel  yourself  to  do,  and  that  will  result  in 
loving  them.  There  are  some  really  good  teachers  who  would  be 
much  better  and  more  effective  ones  if  they  could  only  rid  them- 
selves of  some  almost  unconscious  affectations.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  is  an  affected  tone  of  voice  in  speaking  to  chil- 
dren. I  remember  a  lady  who  was  a  successful  teacher  of  older 
pupils  and  in  the  higher  branches,  who  was  an  utter  failure  with 
small  pupils  for  no  other  reason  that  I  could  discover  than  that 
she  always  addressed  little  pupils  in  a  wheedling,  affected  tone  of 
voice.  It  was  the  fundamental  lack  —  the  lack  of  genuineness 
and  sincerity. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately,  and  much  of  it  in  the  way  of 
complaint  and  apprehension,  about  the  youthfulness  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  I  think  these  fears 
are  unfounded.  Young  teachers  have  the  vigor,  the  vitality,  the 
enthusiasm  so  necessary  to  sustained  effort  and  successful  work ; 
and  if  they  only  have  the  sincerity  which  is  fundamental  to  a 
worthy  personality  they  may  be  trained,  or  train  themselves  into 
truly  successful  teachers.  But  surely  they  need  helpful  sugges- 
tions and  words  of  encouragement  from  older  teachera  and  from 
those  who,  in  any  direction,  have  achieved  success  as  teachers. 
How  eagerly  and  thankfully  they,  as  a  class,  receive  and  profit 
by  worthy  and  sympathetic  suggestions  is  evidenced  by  their  large 
•  attendance  and  earnest  attention  at  teachers'  conventions  and 
associations.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  young  teachers  who  attend  the  national  conventions  held 
every  summer.     No  more  inviting  or  rewarding  tield  of  effort  can 
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"be  found  for  those  who  really  have  something  to  impart  in  the 
^way  of  fact  and  suggestion,  than  among  those  young  teachers. 
They  are,  so  many  of  them,  in  the  formative  period  of  character ; 
they  might,  so  many  of  them,  be  helped  so  greatly  by  the  kind 
advice  and  sympathetic  suggestions  of  those  of  us  who  are  long 
years  in  advance  of  them.     For  my  own  part,  my  heart  goes  out 
to  them  in  their  work,  their  cares,  their  difficulties,  trials,  disap- 
pointments, and  especially  their  defeats ;  but  I  think  the  most 
important  and  helpful  word  I  could  say  to  them  would  be  :     Be 
nncere  ;  he  canacientious^  and  you  cannot  fail  of  acquiring  a  per- 
sonality that  will  make  you  a  power  for  good  and  give  to  you  that 
enviable  distinction  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  of 
being  a  successful  teacher. 
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HUMAN  nature  finds  a  certain  satisfaction  in  tracing  an  exist- 
ing evil  to  the  defects  of  an  institution,  or  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  to  the  short-comings  of  those  who  manipulate 
its  macliinery.     When  this  result  is  achieved,  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  draw  a  long  breath  and  go  on  its  way  rejoicing  in  a  clear  con- 
acience.     Owing,  however,  to  the  possibility  of  error  in  all  human 
conclusions,  it  r^^rely  happens  that  such  gratulations  are  entirely 
inell-founded.     Not  only  is  there  the  chance  that  several  portions 
of  the  community  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  distinction  reserved 
ior  one,  but  worse  still,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  burden  of 
responsibility,  if  properly  distributed,  would  find  ite  way  in  due 
proportion  to  the  individual  shoulder. 

When  a  recent  writer  on  the  modern  novel  declares  that  the 
reign  of  poor  books  among  us  is  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
demand,  we  must  agree  with  him.  The  prevailing  taste  is  gen- 
erally all-powerful  with  the  publisher,  and  the  author,  but  a  step 
removed  from  the  public,  bows  nearly  as  reverently  to  its  dictates  ; 
while  he  may  indulge  in  dreams  of  setting  standards  instead  of 
following  them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  governed  by  what 
is,  rather  than  by  what  should  be.  But  when  the  responsibility 
for  the  evil  is  rolled  in  a  gigantic  bundle  to  the  door  of  the  public 
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school  and  there  left,  the  thought  suggests  itself  that  whatever 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  the  schools  are  guilty  of^  and  we 
grant  they  are  many,  only  a  part  of  this  one  should  be  laid  to  their 
charge. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  true  that  teachers  generally  think  noth- 
ing about  forming  a  literary  taste  in  their  pupils  ?  No  doubt 
many  of  them  think  fai*  too  little  of  it,  but  certain  common 
features  of  school  work  can  with  difficulty  be  accounted  for^ 
except  on  the  supposition  that  teachers  or  superintendents,  or 
both,  are  working  deliberately  to  this  end.  The  work  in  supple- 
mentary reading,  with  its  invaluable  practice  in  reading  at  sight, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  extended  mention.  Choice  selectiona 
are  memorized  from  an  early  age,  and  the  teacher  reads  aloud 
regularly,  liistory,  poetry,  science,  as  well  as  Lord  Fauntleroy  and 
The  Black  Beauty.  Children  are  questioned  on  what  is  read,  and 
taught  to  translate  words  into  pictures.  Note  the  significance  of 
the  ever-increasing  list  of  school  classics,  carefully  compiled  by 
competent  hands.  It  means  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  High  school  senior,  beginning  the  systematic  study  of 
English  literature,  shall  have  gained,  during  the  earlier  years  of 
his  course,  a  good  familiarity  with  American  and  English  authors, 
together  with  the  discipline  of  such  a  course,  and  the  invaluable 
reading  habit.  In  small  towns,  money  is  often  raised  by  the  pupils 
for  magazines,  or  a  library  of  standard  works.  These,  the  pupils 
are  allowed  to  read  in  leisure  hours,  or  to  carry  to  their  homes. 
So  the  leaven  spreads.  Many  a  teacher  lends,  her  own  books 
freely,  finding  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  of  freshness,  in  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  growth  of  literary  appreciation.  Those 
interested  in  this  subject,  will  be  reminded  in  any  discussion  of  it» 
of  a  certain  lady  teacher  whose  success  in  general  literary  work  in 
the  lower  grades  has  been  marvellous.  While  some  of  us  may 
be  conservative  enough  to  doubt  whether  children  can  profitably 
scale  all  the  heights  and  sound  all  the  depths  that  she  thinks  are 
within  their  reach,  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  her  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  child  mind,  and  her  labors  should  be  an 
unfailing  inspiration  to  others. 

Although  the  study  of  literature  is  still  too  much  neglected^ 
often  giving  undue  precedence  to  other  branches,  the  outlook  is 
yet  a  hopeful  one.  Never  was  there  so  much  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, never  such  a  collection  of  valuable  aids  ready  to  the  teach- 
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er's  hand  as  now.     There  is  room  enough  for  improvement.     The 
reading-books,  though  better  than  the  old,  are  not  yet  perfect. 
There  is  need,  too,   of  more   intelligent  analysis  of  the  lesson, 
a  method  that  shall  avoid  microscopic  examination  of  details,  and 
seek  chiefly  to  open  the  child's  mind  to  the  beauty  before  him, 
and  lead  him  to  love  it.     Here  is  the  real  difficulty.     One  may 
hope  to  awaken  just  so  much  enthusiasm  as  he  himself  possesses, 
no  more.     An   unlighted  torch  never   yet   kindled  a  flame.     A 
teacher  with  a  genuine  love  for  literature  will  need  no  commands 
to  lead  him  to  undertake  this  work  ;  recognizing  his  literary  influ- 
ence over  his  pupils  as  second  only  to  his  moral  influence,  a  valua- 
ble aid,  indeed,  to  that,  he  will  be  fertile  in  expedients,  sure  of 
success  in  his  labor  of  love.     The  cause  of  the  inadequate  work 
of  the  schools,  so  far  as  it  is  inadequate,  is  the  lack  of  literary 
enthusiasm  in  the  teachers. 

And  now,   dismissing  educational  institutions  with  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  creating  the  public  taste,  a  responsibility 
which  no  one  would  dare  to  affirm  that  they  have  fully  met,  we 
look  around  for  those  who  are  or  should  be  co-workers  with  them 
in  molding  the  taste  of  the  nation.     Naturally  we  think  of  those 
whose  legal  and  moral  control  over  the  child  exceeds  that  of  the 
teacher,  those  who  are  expected  to  have  the  deepest  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  his  well-being.     Let  parents  not  delude  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  the  schools  have  relieved  them  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  that  their  supervision  is  no  longer  needed. 
True,  in  cities,  many  teachers  prepare  for  their  pupils  lists  from 
library   catalogues,   which   accomplish   excellent   results,   but  in 
xnany  towns  and  villages  this  is  not  done,  and  children  are  too 
often  left  to  wander  at  will  in  a  field  where  weeds  are  as  abundant 
as  flowers.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  child's  instinct  is  a  safe 
guide  in  the  choice  of  books,  that  a  good  mind  will  not  be  harmed 
"by  anything  it  meets,  but  this  seems  to  be   a  rule   true  only  in 
exceptions,  false  and  cruel  in  the  main.     Few  things  are  more 
pathetic  than  to  hear  young  people  confess  that  they  have  read  in 
all  their  lives  scarcely  anything  worth  reading,  because  no  one 
ever  directed  them.     Such  a  wasted  childhood  can  hardly  be  made 
up  in  a  lifetime.     There  are  certain  standard  children's  books  with 
which  every  well-informed  person  is  supposed  to  be  familiar,  that 
it  is  a  positive  misfortune  not  to  have  read  in  childhood.     There 
is  a  golden  hour  for  most  things,  when  they  and  we  are  fully  ripe 
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for  each  other,  and  at  no  other  time  do  we  get  their  perfect  flavor. 
Standard  fiction  and  poetry  can  be  begun  much  earlier  than  is 
generally  supposed.  To  some  children,  such  reading  brings  an 
testacy  of  enjo)'ment  that  sweetens  even  maturer  life  with  exquis- 
ite memories.  Happy  the  children  who  learn  Scott  and  Dickens, 
Longfellow  and  Tennyson  from  their  mother's  lips  !  It  is  a  busy 
world  and  there  is  much  to  do,  but  perhaps  among  the  things  that 
children  can  least  afford  to  lose,  is  the  life-long  association  of  the 
best  things  in  litemture  with  the  mother's  voice.  Unfortunately, 
many  parents  not  only  cease  reading  with  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  can  read  for  themselves,  but  give  slight  thought  to  their 
selection  of  books.  Excellent  as  the  aim  of  the  Sunday-school 
library  may  be,  excellent  as  the  libraries  themselves  are  in  some 
instances,  the  average  Sunday-school  book  of  country  towns  is  too 
often  worthless  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  is  a  well  nigh 
hopeless  task  to  awaken  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  those  who  have 
been  fed  all  their  lives  on  such  a  diet.  While  general  public  libra- 
ries are  in  the  main  carefully  selected,  a  judicious  parent  will  not 
be  content  to  let  the  child  stumble  through  the  catalogue,  at  ran- 
dom, but  will  direct  his  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  though  it  is 
not  a  common  extreme,  such  supervision  may  be  carried  too  far. 
A  childhood  guarded  even  to  manhood  and  womanhood  from  all 
contact  with  newspapers  and  standard  fiction,  seems  not  the  best 
preparation  for  meeting  the  world.  Well-trained  children  can 
usually  be  safely  trusted  to  guide  themselves  by  the  time  they  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  in  general,  what  is  good  reading  for  older 
people,  is  good  for  them  at  that  age.  Young  people  grow  restive 
under  a  restraint  that  implies  lack  of  confidence,  and  may  be 
excused  for  wondering  how  books  forbidden  to  them  can  be  thor- 
oughly profitable  for  their  elders. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  towns  which  haVe  not  yet  honored 
their  fallen  heroes  will  follow  the  example  of  such  as  have  done 
so  by  founding  public  libraries,  instead  of  increasing  the  number 
of  stone  sentinels  in  our  land,  mounting  gufird  with  their  stone 
guns  on  stone  pedestals.  What  nobler  tribute  to  patriotism  can 
be  reared  than  a  building  whose  walls  not  only  bear  the  names  of 
the  honored  dead,  but  are  a  shrine  for  noble  thoughts  and  records 
of  past  greatness  I  Such  nionumente  are  fitting  tokens  of  our 
gratitude  for  a  nation  preserved,  for  not  even  living  soldiers  can 
guaid  the  rich  inheritance  so  well.     With  the  general  diffusion  of 
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knowledge  we  may  hope  for  the  evolution  of  a  moneyed  class  that 
shall  aid  such  institutions  freely  by  bequest  and  endowment,  giv- 
ing its  influence  more  to  letters  than  to  fashion.  When  rich  men 
spend  as  freely  for  the  best  books  as  for  the  best  horses  and  wines, 
we  may  confidently  hope  for  a  revival  of  literature. 

There  is  an  aspect  in  which  we  may  consider  authors  themselves 
as  more  truly  concerned  in  creating  the  public  taste,  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  community.     It  is  self-evident  that  excellent 
writing  must  precede   any   appreciation    of  such   writing.     The 
improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  general  public  must  be  through 
recognition  of  artistic  work  set  before  it,  not  through  any  process 
of  intellectual  conversion  by  lay  sermons  on  what  it  ought  to  like. 
Jt  is  to  the  writers  themselves  that  we  must  look  for  regeneration. 
"We  are  an  ungrateful  world,  slow  to  recognize  our  benefactors, 
slower  still  to  rew<ard  them  according  to  their  merits,  and  only 
^ery  devoted  apostles  of  their  art  can  be  expected  steadily  to  do 
^heir  best  for  us.     The  novelist  who  writes  for  bread  will  still 
^hink  more  of  the  actual  than  of  the  ideal  demand,  yet  he  must 
Temember  that  his  readers,  after  he  gets  them,  are  in  his  hands, 
not  he  in  theirs ;  when  they  have  once  given  their  allegiance,  his 
power  over  them  is  great.     With  the  clearer  vision  and  purer 
fidelity  of  the  author,  will  come  the  education  of  his  audience  to 
appreciation  of  the  best  he  can  give  them.     Every  good  book  that 
achieves  popularity  raises  the  standard  in  no  small  degree,  benefit- 
ting not  only  those  who  read,  but  those  who  write,  as  well. 

To  the  reviewer  and  critic,  is  intrusted  in  a  special  sense,  the 
function  of  guiding  public  opinion.  Free  in  great  measure  from 
the  restrictions  which  fetter  the  novelist,  they  have  not  his  excuse 
for  evading  the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  since  the  public 
asks  of  them  but  two  things,  to  form  their  judgments  as  accurately 
as  they  may,  and  to  express  them  honestly.  It  is  difficult  to  par- 
don levity  in  this  high  office.  Writers  on  literary  topics  seem 
sometimes  led  away  by  the  strangeness  of  their  fancies  and  the 
desire  to  amuse,  into  regions  where  we  do  not  find  it  safe  to  follow 
them,  however  we  may  marvel  at  their  evolutions.  Brilliancy  and 
originality  in  authors  and  critics  are  good  things,  but  they  are  not 
the  best.  Thoughts  in  themselves  valueless  or  mischievous  may 
well  be  spared,  however  strikingly  expressed  ;  and  the  more 
gracefully  wit  and  fancy  play  about  them,  the  more  painful  seems 
the  incongruity.     It  has  been  said  that  the  aim  of  all  reading 
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should  be  to  get  inspiration.  Perhaps  this  does  not  cover  all  the 
manifold  uses  of  good  books ;  but  we  may  admit  that  the  most 
important  thing  reading  can  do  for  us  is  to  touch  the  life  to  finer 
issues,  that  amusement  is  one  of  its  lowest  missions.  Regarding 
literature  from  this  point  of  view,  writers  will  approach  the  task 
of  criticism  without  flippancy,  guided  by  principles  that  shall  ren- 
der their  work  of  real  value. 

But  no  great  result  is  reached  wholly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
few.  By  the  mysterious  law  of  interdependence,  we  react  upon 
those  around  us  and  above  us.  The  intellectual  enthusiasts  who 
cherish  their  ideals  in  solitude,  deriving  their  inspiration  from  the 
silent  masters  themselves,  are  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  thought.  And  not  only  does  the  world  determine 
its  measure  of  help  by  sustaining  or  discouraging  its  leaders,  but 
it  is  all  the  time  choosing  very  definitely  whether  it  will  be  helped 
or  not.  Let  the  ennobling  influence  exert  itself  never  so  strongly, 
it  is  still  for  the  individual  to  decide  how  fully  he  will  yield  to  it, 
how  obediently  he  will  respond  to  it.  So  that  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  we  find  the  insignificant  units  that  compose  the  whole,  in 
great  measure  responsible  for  any  given  condition.  We  are  like 
a  row  of  bricks  that  can  stand  erect  onl}''  if  every  individual  brick 
holds  himself  squarely  by  the  plumb.  Throw  any  one  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  see  what  happens. 

Let  every  thoughtful  person,  then,  set  himself  resolutely  against 
the  tide  of  worthless  literature.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  language 
are  the  claims  of  good  reading  more  eloquently  set  forth  than  in 
Ruskin's  Sesame.  A  young  person,  if  impressible,  may  gain  from 
it  a  life-long  aversion  to  poor  books,  a  life-long  love  for  the  best 
literature,  seeing  that  between  the  one  and  the  other,  lies  indeed 
the  world-wide  difference  between  gossiping  with  stable-boys  and 
servant-maids,  and  listening  to  kings  and  queens.  Of  reading  it 
is  especially  true  that  because  a  thing  is  not  positively  bad,  we  are 
not  necessarily  justified  in  doing  it ;  the  time  is  short,  even  for  an 
octogenarian,  and  life  is  a  matter  of  selection.  We  cannot  crowd 
one  minute  more  than  twenty-four  hours  into  the  day,  however 
strenuously  we  may  try,  and  every  mediocre  book  read,  means 
a  masterpiece  unread.  By  steadfastly  avoiding  the  ephemeral  crea- 
tions that  infest  the  land  and  darken  the  air,  we  may  win  time  for 
the  beauties  of  other  literatures  than  our  own,  even  in  their  own 
dress ;  and  with  all  deference  to  those  who  prefer  translations, 
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"there  is  room  for  two  opinions.  Many  feel  that  even  though  the 
meaning  comes  slowly,  it  comes  more  surely  through  its  own  idiom 
than  through  any  other ;  that  we  are  nearer  to  an  author  when 
listening  to  his  very  words,  even  though  we  miss  some  syllables, 
than  when  standing  in  the  outer  court,  hearing  his  story  from 
another.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  attempting  to  learn  to  con- 
verse in  foreign  tongues  from  American  teachers,  much  may  be 
«aid  in  favor  of  the  school  course  that  gives  its  graduates  the 
ability  to  read  several  languages  with  ease. 

It  may  be  asked  if  all  modern  books  should  be  eschewed,  that 
we  may  gain  time  for  their  venerable  predecessors.  An  affirma- 
tive answer  would  deprive  us  of  much  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose.  But  we  may  wisely  let  competent  guides  lead  the  way,  and 
wait  until  the  fittest  have  had  time  to  proclaim  themselves  such  ; 
for  age,  though  not  a  sure  sign  of  merit  in  a  book,  is  at  least  an 
indication  of  it.  Magazines  may  become  time-stealers,  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  read  indiscriminately  what  has  been  prepared 
for  a  variety  of  tastes  and  needs.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to 
the  invaluable  clubs  and  circulating  libraries  that  give  us  the 
range  of  twelve  at  the  price  of  one,  enabling  us  to  choose  from 
a  wide  area  what  belongs  to  us.  We  are  so  often  accused  of 
wasting  time  over  the  newspapers  that  we  know  we  are  guilty, 
even  though  we  persist  in  sinning  against  the  light.  As  the  mam- 
moth dailies  go  on  increasing  their  size  and  their  circulation,  one 
Bsks  in  alarm  where  it  is  to  end.  If  no  limit  is  placed  by  law  to 
the  number  of  pages,  and  if  the  public  continues  to  feel  the  same 
cluty  laid  upon  it  to  read  them  all,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Not 
only  may  we  expect  the  publication  of  books  to  cease  entirely,  but 
business  itself  must  be  interrupted,  and  great  national  calamities 
may  result  from  the  fatal  zeal  of  newspaper  publishers.  Clearly, 
it  is  a  subject  for  legislation,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  influ- 
ence can  restrain  a  deluded  public  from  victimizing  itself  over  the 
astonishing  compounds  that  are  coffered  to  it. 

But  time  is  not  the  only  consideration  that  should  lead  us  care- 
fully to  weigh  the  base  against  the  true.  There  is  a  yet  more  im- 
perative reason  in  the  flexibility  of  taste,  which  renders  it  capable 
of  being  molded,  we  may  almost  say,  at  will.  Just  as  many  a  nov- 
ice begins  by  admirirfg  only  the  brilliant  and  captivating  in  music, 
and  ends  by  perfect  enjoyment  of  Beethoven  and  Bach,  so  by 
repeated  careful  attention  to  the  finer  beauties  of  literature,  one 
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learns  to  derive  from  them  his  highest  pleasure.  Some  of  the 
greatest  writers  seem  to  have  been  condemned  by  a  cruel  fate  to 
a  small,  if  enduring  audience,  and  to  have  been  disgnised  by 
obscurity  or  superficial  defects  to  this  end.  No  doubt  many  of 
their  sincerest  admirers  reached  lovihg  appreciation  through  that 
same  border-land  of  doubt  whence  so  many  fail  to  emerge.  Few 
of  the  best  things  of  life  come  at  »the  first  call.  As  we  cannot 
in  a  day  rise  to  full  intimacy  with  a  living,  present  friend,  we 
should  not  hope  to  attain  such  sudden  liking  for  the  shadowy 
friend  who  gives  us  nothing  more  palpable  than  his  thoughts. 
A  humble  attitude  is  the  fitting  one  in  which  to  approach  the  great 
names.  There  is  no  harm  in  remembering  that  our  failure  to 
enjoy  an  author  is  not  an  infallible  indication  of  his  inferiority. 

Every  book  read  has  its  influence  upon  the  taste  ;  by  stooping 
habitually  to  the  easy  and  commonplace,  we  may  remain  always 
contented  with  it,  or  b}*^  patient  reaching  up  to  what  is  above  us» 
we  may  learn  to  love  it.  Too  many  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
effort  demanded  by  the  highest  kind  of  reading.  The  mind  is 
often,  as  has  been  said,  a  mere  playground,  over  which  the  author's 
thoughts  wander  at  will.  Asking  for  nothing  beyond  the  gi-atifi^ 
cation  of  the  moment,  the  reader  seeks  only  the  new  and  exciting^ 
and  finds  his  full  satisfaction  in  third-rate  fiction.  There  are  times 
when  mere  amusement  is  a  legitimate  end,  when  the  one  thing 
we  ask  a  book  to  do  for  us  is  to  carry  us  out  of  our  world ;  yet 
even  then  we  must  choose  between  the  best  and  a  lower  than  the 
best.  The  refined  taste  will  demand  delicacy  in  its  humor,  truth 
and  purity  in  its  fiction.  We  read  too  much  and  think  too  little. 
The  diligent  congratulate  themselves  on  the  scraps  of  time  saved 
from  journeys,  from  odd  moments  of  waiting,  from  meals  even,  for 
the  omnipresent  book ;  so  reading  crowds  out  thinking,  until 
absorption  seems  the  sole  object,  with  little  heed  to  selection  or 
retention.  When  we  read  at  our  best,  the  miud  is  on  the  alerts 
examining,  weighing,  following  out  suggestions,  questioning  con- 
clusions. So  do  we  assimilate  such  of  the  author's  thoughts  as  are 
food  for  us,  to  our  own  mental  substance. 

Having  by  repeated  trials  come  to  a  recognition  of  our  friends 
and  leaders,  and  of  those  who  have  no  word  for  us,  whatever  the 
many  may  say  of  them,  the  one  thing  is  to  be  loyal  to  our  indi- 
viduality. To  like  and  dislike  on  authority,  to  follow  the  craze 
of  the  hour  simply  because  it  is  popular,  will  bring  sure  punish-- 
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znent  in  the  loss  of  all  genuine  appreciation.  It  is  so  fatally  easy 
to  become  echoes  of  one  another  that  it  is  an  event  to  meet  a  per- 
son with  definite  opinions  and  a  fearless  habit  of  expressing  them. 
There  is  a  spurious  frankness  that  seeks  only  to  startle  and  to  be 
on  the  contrary  side,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  rever- 
ence for  truth  that  can  tolerate  no  falsity. 

Although  we  should  avoid  slavish  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  there  is  an  influence  in  the  highest  degree  helpful :  and 
many  of  us  owe  a  lasting  debt  to  the  guides  who,  setting  our  feet 
in  the  right  way,  opened  doors  too  hard  for  our  unaided  strength. 
Few  things  are  more  infectious  than  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of 
literature.     To  have  one's  introduction  to  a  fine  poem  through 
a  reader  whose  voice  is  tremulous  with  the  emotion  it  excites,  may 
have  a  life-long  infiuence  upon  the  taste.     One  feels  the  beauty, 
perhaps,  before  he  can  see  it,  —  feels  it  so  strongly  that  he  is  sure 
to  find  it  sooner  or  later.     An  example  of  the  influence  a  single 
mind  can  exert  on  a  community  suggests  itself,  in  a  lady  with  an 
unusual  love  for  books  who  has  for  years  made  it  her  custom  to 
read  with  her  young  friends.     Emerson,  Shakespeare,  Browning, 
Chaucer,  and  many  other  authors  have  been  studied  with  enthusi- 
asm.    Again  and  again  the  readings  have  been  resumed  at  the 
earnest  solicitations   of  the   young  people.     I   dwell  upon  this 
instance  because  there  must  be  many  towns  where  similar  work  is 
needed,  and  where  the  laborer  is  ready,  too,  had  he  but  insight  to 
recognize  his  fitness  for  the  task,  and  courage  to  undertake  it. 

Besides  exerting  an  infiuence  on  his  immediate  ch*cle,  each  one 
ia  responsible  for  his  share  in  creating  the  demand.  By  carefully 
separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  our  private  reading,  we 
raise  the  general  tone,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  throw  even  a  feather's 
weight  of  infiuence  on  the  wrong  side.  Everyone  who  buys 
a  book  increases  the  demand  for  it.  Everyone  who  reads  a  book 
and  discusses  it  with  his  neighbors,  gives  it  an  impetus  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  of  his  infiuence.  Some  right-minded  people 
read  sensational  works  and  gravely  censure  them ;  if  they  would 
be  led  by  press  notices  away  from  such  books  instead  of  towards 
them,  their  infiuence  would  be  more  surely  on  the  right  side. 

We  hear  much  discussion  concerning  the  proper  limits  of  real- 
ism. As  we  probe  that  subject,  we  may  remember  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  purity  of  thought,  and  that  the  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  a  certain  treatment  of  certain  topics,  which  let  us  hope 
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many  a  mind  still  feels,  is  nature's  defense,  of  that  same  purit] 
Every  image  and  thought  acquired  links  itself  into  the  intricatza!frfe 
network  of  associations  which  we  call  memory.     So  subtle  is  tl 
maze,  that  we  can  never  know  what  will  suffice  to  call  any  ii 
pression  again  to  the  surface ;  but  this  we  know,  every  pictur-c 
once  stored  away  will  be  reproduced,  obedient  to  its  call.     JKs 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.     The  control  of  the  thoughts 
begins  with  the  acquisition  of  ideas. 


RELATION    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN    TO    THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

BY  CHAS.   DE  GARMO,   PH.  D.,  NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 

IN  the  discussion  of  this  question,  two  points  seem  to  me  impor- 
tant. First,  what  is  the  mental  condition  of  the  ordinary 
child  upon  arriving  at  school  age  ;  and  second,  what  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  primary  school  ?  If  there  can  be  substantial  agree- 
ment concerning  these  two  points,  then  the  true  function  of  the 
Kindergarten  may  be  fairly  determined. 

Froebel,  we  know,  tells  us  that  man  may  be  regarded  as  the 
child  of  nature,  the  child  of  humanity,  and  the  child  of  God.  As 
a  child  of  nature,  he  would  be  just  what  nature  unaided  would 
make  him,  a  creature  of  impulse,  a  slave  to  appetite,  a  being  of 
selfishness  and  caprice.  Nature,  so  far  as  we  know,  brings  forth 
no  unselfish  beings,  no  creatures  which  find  their  true  existence 
and  welfare  in  seeking  the  well-being  of  others.  Historically,  at 
least,  we  do  not  see  that  nature  ever  causes  her  creatures  to  be 
ruled  by  a  moral  imperative. 

A  child  of  humanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  has  entered 
into  his  inheritance  as  a  human  being,  —  who  has  passed  beyond 
his  natural,  egoistic  self,  and  found  himself  again  in  the  institu- 
tional life  about  him,  in  the  school,  the  community,  the  state,  the 
church,  in  short,  in  the  world  that  man  himself  has  created.  The 
transition  from  the  state  of  nature  to  that  of  humanity  can  be 
made  only  by  intercourse  and  by  knowledge.  It  is  in  making  this 
transition  that  the  kindergarten  has  its  place  and  function,  and  it 
is  only  by  holding  these  two  states  constantly  before  us  that  we 
can  comprehend  its  true  relation  to  the  primary  school. 
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The  family*  life  does  much  to  train  the  child  out  of  his  nature's 
savagery.  It  makes  him  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  parents,  com- 
pels self-restraint  of  the  natural  impulse  to  appropriate  to  himself 
every  desired  object,  teaches  some  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
children  of  the  household,  if  there  are  such,  and  contributes  im- 
mensely to  the  child's  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  objects 
about  him. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  family  wisely  does  little 
or  nothing  to  make  the  transition  from  the  state  of  nature  to  that 
of  humanity,  —  it  leaves  him  the  creature  of  pure  caprice  in  all 
that  part  of  his  activity  which  is  morally  indifferent.     That  is  to 
say,  the  child's  whole  activity  is  play.     In  this  state  the  mind  gives' 
iteelf  up  to  its  objects  as  chance  may  present  them,  without  care 
or  thought  as'  to  whether  any  result  follows.     The  child  is  not 
i^ally  self-determining  according  to  conscious  design  in  play,  but 
gives  himself  up  to  determination  through  his  environment.     He 
acts   with  the  caprice  and  self-abandon  of    the  kitten  —  in   this 
arespect  he  is  still  truly  a  child  of  nature.     The  same  is  true  of  his 
purely  mental  movements.     Caprice  here  reigns  supreme,  or  the 
mind  gives  itself  up   to   the   most  pleasing  and  variegated  im- 
pressions originating  from  without.     Even  the  death  of  a  parent 
cannot  long  dampen  the  native  spontaneity  of  the  playful  child. 

The  school,  however,  demands  mental  activity  for  the  conscious 
production-  of  a  certain  result,  valuable  in  itself.     This  is  work. 
It  is  the  antithesis  of  play.     The  essence  of  play  is  caprice,  or 
surrender  of    mind  to   outward    determining   influences.      The 
•essence  of  work  is  self-determination  for  the  accomplishment  of 
ti  clearly  defined  result.     The  two  ideas  are  mutually  exclusive. 
What,  now,  appears  to  be  the  function  of  the  kindergarten  ? 
Simply  to  make  the  transition  from  that  state  of  the  child  in  which 
lie  is  outwardly  determined,  to  that  in  which  he  determines  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  to  the  accomplishment  of 
definite  results,  in  themselves  presumably  valuable.     It  does  this 
"by  directing  the  play  of  the  children^  that  is,  by  removing  gradually 
^he  element  of  caprice  and  by  setting  up  easily  attained  but  defi- 
nite objects  of  activity.      This   play-work  and  work-play  forms 
a  natural  bridge  between  the  two  radically  different  stages  of  child- 
life.     In  the  same  way  the  kindergarten  completes  the  transition 
begun  in  the  family  from   the   natural  egoistic  stage  to  that  in 
which  the  child  finds  his  true  self  in  a  larger  whole,  the  society  of 
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his  equals  in  age  and  attainment.     It  thus  starts  him  well  upon 
his  journey  of  social  humanity. 

From  our  standpoint  we  have  now  briefly  traced  the  relation  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school.     Not  less  important  is  it 
that  we  should  look  from  the  primary  school  back  toward  the 
kindergarten.     Shall  the  delightful  methods  of  the  kindergarten 
be  now  wholly  abandoned  ?     Shall  the  children  be  forthwith  con- 
demned to  hard  and  dry  tasks  in  the  primary  school  ?     Shall  sponta- 
neity cease,  aud  stupid,  benumbing  drudgery  begin  ?     Certainly, 
such  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  and  what  otigkt  not  to  be  need  not 
be.     Pestalozzi  says  that  children  learn  as  gladly  as  they  eat,  if 
only  the  matter  and  method  of  teaching  be  right.     The  interest 
always  felt  by  children  in  play  must  be  made  to  give  place  to  that 
which  they  should  have  in  work,  in  the  production  of  results. 
The  interest  excited  by  play  is  an  egoistic,  selfish  one ;  its  purpose 
is  amusement.     But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  to  set 
up  in  the  primary  school  such  objects  of  interest  as  to  lead  to 
the  shortening  of  the  period  of  school  attendance,  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent dwarfing  of  the  spiritual  life.     It  is  not   uncommon  in 
our  American  schools  to  see  the  school  exercises  brought  home  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  children  as  a  mere  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  certain  utilitarian    ends.     Arithmetic,  readings 
writing  and  the  other  studies   are  constantly  presented  to  the 
child  as  mere  instruments  of  later  money-getting.     In  this  way 
all  the  mental  life  of  the  school  is  made  to  center  about  a  narrow 
utilitarian  interest,  and  the  outward  pressure  and  opportunity  to 
enter  upon  a  money-making  career  are  unduly  stimulated.     Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  boys  leave  school  early  under  such  induce- 
ments from  within  and  from  without  ?     The  result  is  that  boys 
drift  into  those  departments  of  life  where  there  is  great  division  of 
labor,  and  the  mind  having  only  one  bent,  becomes  narrow,  sordid 
and  selfish.     It  is  plain,  then,  that  neither  the  egoistic  end  of  play 
nor  the  more  harmful  egoistic  end  of  utilitarian  gain  should  be 
made  the  center  of  interest  for  the  primary  school. 

The  modern  economic  system  with  its  intense  divisibility  of 
labor  demands  more  imperatively  than  ever,  that  a  permanent  and 
increasing  interest  for  all  that  is  valuable  for  the  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  man  should  be  planted  in  the  primary  school. 
These  interests  pertain  to  the  world  of  external  science,  to  organic 
and  inorganic  nature  without ;  and  to  the  inward  world  of  spirit^ 
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to  mind  as  it  manifests  itself  in  will,  in  taste,  in  thought.  As 
Doctor  Harris  has  so  well  pointed  out,  arithmetic,  natural  history, 
geography,  grammar,  reading,  literature  and  history  are  the  root 
studies,  whose  right  pursuit  leads  to  a  manifold  interest  in  affairs 
vital  to  the  human  race,  and  which  shall  serve  to  ward  off  the 
threatened  stupefaction  of  mind  arising  from  the  division  of  labor, 
and  the  struggle  for  economic  existence. 

In  these  studies,  then,  we  must  find  the  great  centers  of  interest 
for  the  primary  school.  That  these  various  lines  of  interest  may 
be  begun  and  developed,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  instruction 
be  pedagogically  sound.  It  need  not  have  a  suspicion  of  play 
about  it,  to  be  intensely  interesting. 

Fraebel  says    (§    56,    Ed.   of    Man),    "Never  forget   that   the 
teaching  and  communicating  of  a  multiplicity  of  facts  does  not 
make  the  school  a  school,  but  only  the  giving  prominence  to  the 
eternally  living  unity  that  is  in  all  things."     The  mind  soon  tires 
of  isolated   and   unrelated    facts  ;    it   must   generalize,   it   must 
arrange  its  objects  in  classes  ;  it  must  find  the  cause  which  con- 
xiects  to  successive  and  apparently  related  phenomena ;  it  must 
X'educe  its  number  facts  to  rule.     The  brief  term  for  all  this  is 
generalization.     If  the  school  does  not  teach  the  pupils  to  general- 
ize so  far  as  in  them  lies,  it  does  not  fulfil  its  function,  and  must 
«eek  in  extraneous  things  that  interest  which  should  develop  in 
the  subjects  themselves.     Two  dangers,  it  seems  to  me,  threaten 
the  primary  school.     The  first  is  the  deadening  of  spontaneity  by 
the  importuning  of  mere  facts,  between  which  the  child  sees  no 
relation  ;  and  the  second  is  the  giving  of  premature  abstractions 
or  generalizations,  which  the  child's  experience  does  not  enable 
him  to  understand.     The  motto  should  be.    Give  the  child  a  rich 
experience  which  slowly  but  surely  culminates  in  what  Froehel  calls  the 
living  unity  of  things. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  therefore,  that  the  true 
function  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  help  the  child  make  a  pleasing 
and  safe  transition  from  that  state  of  nature  in  which  he  is  deter- 
mined by  his  environment  or  his  individual  caprice  in  all  his 
activity,  to  that  stage  of  humanity  in  the  primary  school,  in  which 
he  is  self-determining  in  the  production  of  results  leading  toward 
an  ultimate  and  powerful  interest  in  all  the  great  lines  of  human 
endeavor  and  knowledge. 
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STUDY  OF   GREECE. 

BT  MAUD  BURNSIDE,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Lesson  IV. 
I. 

SUBJECT   MATTER.  —  I.    TROJAN   WAR. 

II. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Everything  in  Grecian  history  dates  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Some  one  has  called  it  the  "  1776  of  the  Greeks."  Whether  it 
really  occurred  or  not,  is  hard  to  tell.  At  any  rate  the  Greeks 
believed  it  did,  and  recent  excavations  around  the  site  of  mythi- 
cal Troy,  bring  to  light,  ruins  of  a  city  and,  now  and  then,  instru- 
ments of  war.  Let  us  accept  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  until  it  has 
been  proved  false.  When,  then,  did  this  war  occur  ?  The  most 
authoritative  statement  on  this  subject  is  one  given  by  the  Alex- 
andrine, Eratosthenes,  who  places  the  — 

(a)  Time  of  Trojan  war  at  1184  B.  C. 

(6)  Cause  of  Trojan  war : 
1.     Indirect. 

One  day  as  the  gods  were  feasting,  Ate,  goddess  of  Strife,  threw 
into  their  midst  a  golden  apple,  carved  thus,  —  "  For  the  faire%ty 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  each  claimed  it,  and  declared  they 
would  take  it  to  a  shepherd  lad,  who  dwelt  on  Mt.  Ida.  [Locate.] 
Each  one  promised  him  gifts,  if  he  awarded  it  to  her.  Juno  prom- 
ised him  kingdoms  ;  Minerva,  wisdom  ;  Venus,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,  for  his  wife.  He  gave  the  apple  to  Venus. 
This  caused  the  Trojan  war. 

2.     Direct  cause. 

This  youth  on  Mt.  Ida  was  no  mean  shepherd,  but  the  son  of 
Priam,  powerful  king  of  Troy.  It  had  been  prophesied,  that 
through  this  son,  Paris,  by  name,  Troy  should  be  destroyed :  so 
when  an  infant,  he  was  left  on  Mt.  Ida  to  perish.  A  kindly 
shepherd  took  him  home  and  cared  for  him.     Thus  grew  up  the 
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most  beautiful  and  nobly  formed  among  the  Trojans.  Soon  after 
Paris  had  given  Venus  the  golden  apple,  he  was  bidden  to  visit 
the  kingdoms  of  Greece.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  cour- 
tesy, and  especially  so  by  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  Here  it  was 
that  Paris  beheld  the  fairest  of  women,  Helen.  One  day  while 
Menelaus,  her  husband,  was  away  at  Crete,  Paris  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  fair  one  to  Troy.  When  the  angry  Menelaus 
returned,  he  summoned  together  all  the  heroes  of  Greece,  who 
took  counsel  how  to  avenge  the  wrong  of  their  friend. 

Menelaus  and  his  powerful  brother,  Agamemnon,  after  consult- 
ing the  statesman,  king  Nestor,  concluded  to  wage  war  upon  Troy. 
The  war-cry  having  been  raised,  the  chiefs  and  their  people  flocked 
to  the  tents  of  the  "  brother  kings."     Only  two  mighty  heroes 
remained  away.     These  were  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  and  Achilles, 
king  of  the  Myrmidons.     The  former,  not  wishing  to  leave  his 
home,  feigned  insanity,  and  began  to  plough  the  seashore.     His 
plans  were  discovered  by  a  Greek,  who  placed  the  infant  son  of 
Ulysses  before  the  plough,  which  the  father  turned  aside,  thus 
firoving  his  sanity.     He  Was  then  forced  to  go  to  war. 

Achilles  was  the  son  of  the  sea-goddess  Thetis,  who  it  is  said 
dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx  when  he  was  an  infant ;  thereby  mak- 
ing him  invulnerable  except  in  the  right  heel,  by  which  she  held 
Iiim.     It  had  been  prophesied  that  Achilles  should  die  a  heroic 
death  in  battle.     Thetis,  desirous  of  prolonging  his  life,  sent  him 
away  to  Scyros  to  be  educated   as   one  of   the  king's  daughters. 
Soothsayers  declared  the  war  in  view  could  not  be  successful  with- 
out this  chief :  so  Ulysses  was  sent  to  bring  him.     Disguised  as 
a  merchant,  he  displayed  many  arms  and  weapons,  at  which  the 
disguised  youth  showed  so  great  joy  that  he  revealed  his  identity  ; 
and  immediately  set  out  with  gleeful  spirits  for  the  war. 

Preparatiofis, 

The  Greeks  were  many  years  preparing  for  the  war,  and  at 
length  collected  1,200  ships  and  100,000  men.  This  was  the 
largest  army  which  had  ever  stood  on  Grecian  soil.  Before 
departing  they  consulted  an  oracle,  which  said  that  the  war  would 
last  nine  years,  and  in  the  tenth,  Troy  should  be  taken.  Knowing 
this  much,  they  departed  for  Troy. 

Departure, 

Mistaking  the  coast  of  Mysia  for  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  they 
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landed  and  began   to   devastate   the   fields.     Here   it  was  thai 
Achilles  formed  the  friendship  of  his  brave  kinsman,  Patroclus. 
After  discovering  their  mistake  the  fleet  returned  to  Aulis,  an 
were  here  delayed  by  contrary  winds.     After  consulting  a  sooth. — 
sayer,  it  was  learned  that  Agamemnon  must  sacrifice  to  Diana., 
according  to  promise,  the  fairest  thing  born  in  his  house.     Now 
this  fairest  thing  was  his  daughter,  Iphigenia.     This  Agamemnon 
was  willing  to  do,  but  the  merciful  goddess,  instead  of  accepting 
this  sacrifice,  snatched  away  Iphigenia,  to  be  one  of  her  priestesses. 
This  time  they  set  forth  and  reached  the  Trojan  shore  without 
much  delay. 

Place  of  Trojan   War. 

Troy  itself  lay  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
Hellespont.  Directly  in  front  of  it  stood  the  little  island  of 
Tenedos,  around  which  sparkled  the  ^Egean  sea.  Behind  it  rose 
Mt.  Ida.  Near  it  flowed  the  streams  Simois  and  Scamander. 
Here  on  the  fertile  fields  of  Troas  lay  the  battle-grounds  of  these 
two  Pelasgic  races,  —  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans. 

Leaders  on  Each  Side, 

Let  us  see  what  heroes  contended  on  each  side.  Heroes  I  say, 
because  the  people  were  of  small  account  in  those  days  of  old. 

Greek  Leaders,  —  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  [brothers] ;  Achil- 
les [king  of  the  Myrmidons]  ;  Patroclus  [friend  of  Achilles]  ; 
Nestor  [wise  king  of  Pylos]  ;  Ulysses  [king  of  Ithaca]  ;  Ajax 
[son  of  Telamon]  ;  Ajax  [son  of  Oileus]. 

Trojan  Leaders,  —  Fifty  sons  of  Priam,  most  noted  of  whom 
were  Hector  and  Paris. 

Events  of   War. 

« 

For  the  first  eight  years  the  Greeks  ravaged  the  country  around 
Troy.     In  the  ninth  year  war  waged  in  earnest. 

Actions  of  Achilles. 

During  the  war  Agamemnon  seized  a  captive  of  Achilles,  for 
which,  the  last  named  hero  retired  to  his  tent  in  sullen  anger,  and 
refused  to  fight.  The  Trojans  under  brave  Hector  committed 
many  depredations  in  the  Greek  camp  ;  and  indeed,  all  seemed 
lost  to  the  sons  of  Hellas,  when  Patroclus,  friend  of  Achilles, 
went  and  pleaded  with  the  tardy  chief.     The  son  of  Thetis  still 
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refused  to  go,  but  giving  Patroclus  charge  over  the  Myrmidons, 
and  banding  bis  armor  to  his  friend,  he  bade  him  go  to  the  con- 
flict. All  the  Trojans  fled  before  the  mighty  steeds  of  Achilles. 
The  day  seemed  lost,  when  Hector,  favored  by  Apollo,  —  who 
cast  a  burning  ray  of  sunlight  on  Patroclus,  —  shot  down  the 
Grecian  chief.  When  the  proud  Achilles  heard  this  his  sullen 
apathy  was  turned  to  burning  anger.  And  straightway  he  put  on 
his  new  armor  forged  by  Vulcan,  and  went  forth  to  slay  the  mur- 
derer of  his  friend.  This  he  did  and  dragged  the  lifeless  body  of 
Hector  three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  Soon  after,  Achilles 
himself,  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Paris,  was  killed.  Paris  was  the 
next  victim.  Now  many  heroes  were  dead,  and  Troy  was  still 
not  taken. 

Clo^ny  Events, 

Finally  the  Greeks  resorted  to  a  bit  of  stratagem.     They  had 
heard  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  till  the  Palladium  [statue  of 
JWinerva]  was  removed  from  the  city.     This  was  accomplished  by 
"liheft ;  then  the  Greeks  began  to  construct  a  huge  wooden  horse 
outside  of  the  city.     This   they  filled  with  one  hundred  armed 
:xnen  ;  so  much  finished,  they  departed,  and  forth  poured  the  Tro- 
jans to  examine  the  wonder.     A  Greek  chief  disguised  as  a  beg- 
,gar,  begged  for  mercy,  and  besought  the  Tiojans  to  shelter  him. 
Then,  too,  he  said  his  countrymen  had  left  that  horse  as  an  offer- 
ing to  Minerva ;  and  that  Troy  could  not  be  favored  by  that  god- 
dess unless  they  took  it  into  the  city  and  offered  it  in  place  of  the 
Palladium.     Immediately  the  Trojans  began  to  tug  it  in,  though 
Laocoon  the  priest,  and  Cassandra  the  prophetess,  both  besought 
them  to  desist.     To  their  joy,  they  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the 
city.     At  midnight,  when  the  unsuspicious  Trojans  were  sleeping, 
the  mendicant  Greek  who  had  incited  the  Trojans  to  drag  it  in, 
stealthily  went  and  let  down  the  armed  men  from  within  the 
horse,  then  signalled  the  Greek  fleet  hiding  off  Tenedos.     After 
this  followed  a  scene  of  fearful  carnage. 

Result, 

Priam  and  all  his  family  fell.  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  but 
out  of  the  ashes  of  Ilium  [Troy],  like  the  Ph(pnix,  rose  the  mighty 
city,  Rome. 

The  Trojan  -5Ctaeas,  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises,  leading  his  lit- 
tle son  by  the  hand  and  carrying  his  aged  father  on  his  back,  fled 
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from  the  universal  slaughter.     Long  years  after,  having  travelled 
through  many  lands  and  seas  [related  in  Virgil's  JEneid],  he  set- 
tled in  Italy  and  founded  Alba  Longa,  the  mother  city  of  Rome. 
Now  all  these  events  were  taking  place  when  the  Judges  lived 
in  Israel,  and  Troy  was  taken  when  Saul  was  reigning  king  of^ 
that  country.     Three  hundred  years  elapse  between  this  time  and. 
the  beginning  of  authentic  history.     The  story  of  Greece   really- 
begins  with  the  Trojan  war,  and,  as  Mr.  Harrison  has  said,  "  That 
most  brilliant  arc  of  Greek  history  rests,  for  you  and  me,  with  one 
end  on  the  palace  of  Priam,  the  other   on  the  phalanx  of  Alexan- 
der." 

III. 

MEANS   OF    PRESENTATION. 

1.  Use  large  maps  showing  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Point  out  homes  of  heroes. 

3.  Follow  course  of  Greek  ships. 

4.  Draw  map  on  board  showing  Troy  and  its  surroundings. 

5.  Speak  of  tapestries  which  contained  views  of  Trojan  war 
and  its  heroes. 

6.  Have  some  pupils  look  up  what  can  be  found  on  the  excava- 
tions of  Troy. 

7.  Read  from  a  translation  of  Homer. 

8.  Pupils  keep  account  in  note  book,  thus ;  — 

IV. 

Synopsis. 
Trojan   War, 

Time:     1184  B.  C.  (?) 

Place :  Around  Troy.  Called  by  Greeks,  Ilion ;  called  by 
Romans,  Ilium. 

Cause :  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  carried  off  Helen» 
wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta. 

Contending  parties  :     Allied  Greeks  against  the  Trojans. 

Leaders  :     Give  most  important  on  each  side. 

EvenU. 

1.  I)ei)arture  of  fleet. 

2.  Delays  of  fleet. 

3.  Commencement  of  hostilities. 
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4.  Defection  of  Achilles. 

5.  Death  of  Patroclus. 

6.  Death  of  Hector. 

7.  Death  of  Achilles. 

8.  Death  of  Paris. 

9.  Final  strategy. 
10.  Result  of  war. 

(a)     Destruction  of  Troy. 

(6)     Wanderers  from  Troy  founded  Alba  Longa,  mother-city 
of  Rome. 

Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Young  Folks'  History  of  Greece,  by  Yonge. 

2.  Age  of  Fable,  by  Bulfinch. 

3.  Handbook  of  Mythology,  by  Berens. 

4.  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad  (the  best). 

5.  Bryant's  Translation  of  the  Iliad  (for  students). 

6.  Troy,  its  Legend  and  History,  by  Benjamin. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF     CHILDREN.      SCHOOL 

REPORTS.^ 

BY  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D.,   LONDON. 

I. 

A  Perfect  Child.  —  The  perfect  child,  from  the  physiologist's 
point  of  view,  must  have  a  good  inheritance  through  both 
parents,  a  body  not  only  sound  in  all  its  organs  and  structures, 
but  this  must  also  be  accompanied  by  mental  functions  appropri- 
ate to  his  age.  The  body  must  be  well  proportioned  and  of  the 
normal  height  and  weight,  the  features  well  shapen,  distinctly 
cut  and  symmetrical,  such  as  experience  shows  them  to  be  in  the 
best  made  individuals  ;  the  color  must  be  good  and  the  signs  of 
nutrition  evident.  The  healthful  signs  of  the  condition  of  the 
ner\^-system  are  seen  in  its  spontaneous  action  and  in  its  impres- 
sionability, and  also  in  response  to  external  stimulation  such  as 

» The  following  article  ami  lt8  continuation  in  the  next  number  of  Education,  are 
taken  from  a  remarkably  valuable  book  lately  written  by  Doctor  Warner,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillans.  It  forms  the  eighth  chapter,  and  U  followetl  by  tabulated 
reports  of  the  examination  of  several  hundred  children.  The  entire  book  is  one  of 
great  value  to  all  careful  teachers. 
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is  appropriate   to   the  age  of  the  child.     The  rhythm  of  slee 
waking,  appetite  for  food,  aptitude  for  play  and  work,  being  sue 
as  are  found  in  the  best  average  of  our  children  at  large  of  th-^ 
same  age.     Further,  observation   will  show  symmetry  of  actioiit 
in  those  movements  which  are  ordinarily  symmetrical,  as  in  i&c\ml 
expression  and  walking,  the  individual  movements  being  connect 
in  time,  and  in  quantity. 

There  may  of  course  be  many  types  of  perfect  childhood,  and 
of  good  development  of  the  body,  just  as  there  are  innumerable 
types  of  good  mental  faculty.  The  perfect  child  can  then  only 
be  known  as  we  see  him  in  action ;  and  his  mental  faculty  is 
demonstrated  only  by  mental  tests.  The  average  of  children  are 
not  perfect  in  their  organization  or  their  condition  ;  those  that 
approach  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  tyj^e  still  require  education 
for  their  further  development,  and  to  fit  them  for  social  life. 

Education.  —  Education,  properly  conducted,  commences  with 
the  earliest  days  of  infancy,  after  a  year  or  more  the  child  becomes 
a  member  of  the  family  circle,  and  the  home  community.  As  the 
special  individuality  of  the  child  develops  he  usually  requires, 
and  demands,  enlarged  surroundings,  more  companions  and 
a  choice  of  associates,  thus  raising  the  necessity  that  he  should 
become  a  member  of  some  small  school  community.  With 
increasing  years  the  small  circle  again  becomes  irksome,  because 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  further  development  of  the  child 
meets  with  too  little  response  among  the  limited  number  of  asso- 
ciates. The  boy  then  gladly  passes  to  the  larger  school  —  and 
the  young  man  to  the  University  where  he  may  meet  the  most 
varied  minds,  and  mix  in  the  society  of  men  of  high  culture 
in  special  lines  of  thought  and  work.  In  entering  on  practical 
social  life  the  man  gradually  forms  his  own  surroundings  till  the 
circles  of  friends,  acquaintances  and  social  connections,  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  his  fully  developed  character  and  habits. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  SchooU 
Birmingham,  in  a  recent  address  to  teachers  \  said :  — 

^^  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  lays  it  down  that  every  true  teacher  *  wants  to  help  his 
pupil  to  live  a  fuller,  a  richer,  a  more  interesting  and  a  more  useful  life.  He 
wants  so  to  train  the  scholar,  that  no  one  of  his  intellectual  or  moral  resources 
shall  be  wasted.  He  looks  on  the  complex  organization  of  a  young  child,  and 
he  seeks  to  bring  all  his  faculties,  not  merely  his  memory  and  his  capacity  for 

^See  paper  read  before  the  National  Union  of  Elementary'  Teachers  at  Birmingham, 
1S89. 
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obedience,  but  also  hU  intelligence,  his  acquisitiveness,  his  imagination,  his 
taste,  his  love  of  action,  his  love  of  truth,  into  the  fullest  vitality ; 

'That  mind  and  soul  according  well, 
May  make  one  music* 

No  meaner  ideal  than  this  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  humblest  who  enters  the 
teacher's  profession.' 

Observe  that  in  all  these  descriptions  of  the  teacher-s  ideal  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  whole  nature  of  our  scholars,  not  to  the  intellect  only,  but 
to  the  physical  and  moral  faculties  also.    The  whole  child  is  to  be  cared  for, 
trained,  fitted  for  life.    No  thoughtful  and  loving  parent  would  be  content  to 
see  his  children  growing  up  selfish,  untruthful,  dishonest,  however  vigorous 
their  bodily  health  might  be,  however  disciplined  and  stored  their  minds.    He 
would  not  be  content  to  see  them  incapable  of  mental  exertion,  unobservant, 
without  judgment  or  reflection,  even  though  their  health  was  good  and  their 
moral  character  blameless.    Nor  would  he  be  content  to  see  them  feeble  in 
body,  unable  to  use  their  physical  powers,  though  the  other  parts  of  their 
nature  were  duly  developed.    What  our  ideal  is  for  our  own  children  must  also 
^  our  ideal  for  the  children  of  others  whose  education  we  undertake.    Such 
an  ideal  may  not,  indeed,  always  be  consciously  present  with  us.    As  I  have 
said  before,  there  is  much  in  our  daily  work  to  draw  us  down  to  lower  levels, 
mnd  other  standards  are  constantly  being  set  up  for  our  guidance ;  but  even 
mmid  the  dull  prose  of  actual  school  work  there  must  be  beating  in  our  hearts 
the  rhythm  of  this  noble  strain.    The  ideal  must  have  taken  possession  of  our 
souls,  it  must  unconsciously  leaven  all  our  thoughts  and  actions ;  and  when 
in  the  children  before  us  we  see  tendencies,  actions,  and  habits  that  contradict 
and  thwart  the  ideal,  we  must  feel  that  here  is  a  call  for  our  thought  and  work. 
How  different  this  conception  of  the  teacher's  duty  is  from  some  conceptions 
which  currently  obtain  1  need  hardly  stay  to  point  out.    Some  of  these  current 
opinions  are  little  better  than  grotesque  absurdities ;  that,  for  instance,  which 
regards  it  as  the  aim  of  education  to  turn  out  in  as  short  a  time  as  possi- 
ble a  clever  machine  for  making  money.    But  leaving  these,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  note  some  legitimate  deductions  from  the  nature  of  our  ideal ;  deduc- 
tions warning  us  against  mistakes  only  too  commonly  made. 

The  importance  of  the  physical  well-being  of  our  scholars  is  a  subject  which 
happily  is  now  attracting  much  popular  attention,  and  we  may  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  tide  which  has  at  last  turned  in  that  direction  will  continue  to 
flow." 

In  this  ideal  of  the  teacher's  work  we  have  before  us  much  to 
aim  at,  the  difficulty  is  how  to  accomplish  the  ideal.  I  propose 
for  your  help  the  scientific  study  of  children,  especially  as  to  their 
development  and  brain-power.  Doctor  Fitch  says  the  teacher 
should  look  upon  the  comj^lex  organization  of  a  child  and  seek  to 
bring  out  all  his  faculties ;  to  do  this  in  a  scientific  manner  we 
must  observe  children,  know  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  describe 
accurately  and  exactly  what  we  see,  searching  for  the  cause  of 
every  phenomenon  noted. 
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Influence  of   Children  on  one  Another,  —  Children  exert  ma^:;li 
influence  upon  one  another,  usually  for  good,  but  it  is  not  alwa.^« 
so — the  advantage  of  this  interaction  of  the  pupils  is  one  reasoii 
why  they  should  be  encouraged  to  play  in  games,  and  seek  each 
other's  society  out   of  school   hours.     Examples  may   be   given 
where  such  influence  is  not  for  good,  take  an  excitable  child, 
whose  excess  of  movement  almost  amounts  to  that  seen  in  the 
condition  termed  chorea.      A  second  child,  who  has  inherited  the 
tendency  to  over-mobility  of  the  nerve-system,  is  very  likely  to 
imitate  the  first   and   be   influenced  unfavorably  by  him.     This 
specially  applies  to  children  of  oue  family,  who  often  tend  to  simi- 
lar defects  in  action,  owing  to  similar  inheritance  ;  a  child  who.  is 
over-mobile,  one  who  stammers,  or  is  hysterical,  should  not  be  in 
^daily  contact  with  its  brothers  and  sisters  only,  but  is  benefited 
by  mixing  with  other  children  differently  constituted,  whose  action 
he  then  tends  to  imitate. 

Slight  Defects  in  Children.  —  1  do  not  say  that .  children  with 
slight  defects  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  school,  but  that 
there  should  not  be  too  large  a  proportion  of  them ;  they  should 
probably  not  be  in  larger  proportion  than  is  found  in  general 
society.  Again,  it  is  not  well  in  general  schools  to  congregate  in 
class,  or  in  other  associations,  children  with  like  defects.  In 
a  school  specially  intended  to  help,  and  improve,  weakly  children 
the  classes  should  be  small :  in  the  Schools  for  Eicceptional  Chil- 
dren in  Norway  no  class  exceeds  twelve  in  number.^  These  state- 
ments show  that  advantages  might  be  derived  from  carefully 
studying  the  temperament  and  the  physical  condition  of  each 
member  of  a  school  community.  The  higher  the  proportion  of 
exceptional  children,  the  greater  is  the  demand  upon  the  teaching 
staff.  These  principles  applied  to  public  elementary  education 
indicate  that  the  best  schools  and  teaching  staff  are  the  most 
required  in  the  worst  neighborhoods. 

Q-rouping  of  Children,  —  Something  may  now  be  said  of  the 
interaction  of  types  of  children  upon  one  another,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  strengthening  of  the  characteristics  of  each  type.  This 
interaction  of  children  upon  one  another  is  mainly  due  to  the 
imitative  faculty .^     This  principle  of  imitation  explains  why  chil- 

1  See  Report  of  Brit.  Mtdical  Atiociation,  p.  17. 

'Sir  Gilbert  Blanc  said :  "  The  only  objects)  of  imitation  are  gestures  and  sounds,  and 
by  these  are  also  transfen*ed  from  one  individual  to  another,  the  emotions  of  the  mind 
of  which  they  are  the  natural  expressions."    Croonian  Lectttre,  p.  268.    Gestures  are  imi- 
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dren  of  some  defect  in  development,  in  whom  the  imitative  faculty 
is  low,  do  less  harm  to  one  another  than  to  healthful  children. 
On  the  other  hand  nervous  children  usually  have  good  mental 
faculty,  and  much  tendency  to  be  affected  by  imitation  ;  further, 
action  seen  in  the  body  of  another  person  is  the  kind  of  stimulus 
"which  most  readily  produces  imitation,  the  result  being  that  nerv- 
ous children  excite  one  another  and  are  not  the  best  companions, 
^though,  as  has  previously  been  said,  they  tend  to  congregate 
-together  for  companionship.     The  interaction  of  children  slightly 
-defective  may  tend  towards  vulgarity,  hence  they  require  constant 
.fiiupervision.     Children  of  delicate  constitution  and  feeble  physical 
health,  may  be  of  as  many  different  temperaments  as  there  are 
^ypes  of  children.     As  to  conditions  of  more  definite  kind,  chorea, 
.^tnd  hysteria,  distinctly   tend   to   spread  among  children.      The 
;satctions   known   as    yawning,   gaping,   fidgeting,   coughing   may 
l)ecorae  infectious,  and  spread  through  a  class ;  the  first  signs  of 
^uch  spreading  should  be  dealt  with  to  arrest  the  infection. 

Usefulness  of  Imitation.  —  The  converse  of  the  harmful  interac- 
tion of  one  child  upon  another  is  a  brighter  side  of  school  life  ; 
children  teach  much  to  one  another.  A  child  will  often  imitate 
good  action  in  another  child,  when  it  will  not  imitate  our  actions  ; 
try  as  we  may  we  cannot  be  completely  children  among  our  chil- 
dren, but  those  are  often  the  most  successful  in  training  who  get 
the  nearest  to  this  desideratum. 

Types  of  Children.  —  A  few  types  of  childhood  may  be  sketched. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  children  who  are  called  "  old 
fashioned,"  you  remember  little  Paul  Dombey  in  his  school  at 
Brighton  ;  these  children  are  called  "  precocious."  In  many  such 
the  weight  of  the  child  is  deficient,  and  among  other  signs  of  low 
brain  nutrition,  you  may  find  spontaneous  movements  wanting, 
t;here  is  no  desire  for  play  and  but  little  general  activity.^  There 
Tnay  be  a  number  of  spontaneous  small  thoughts  in  these  children, 
^sorne  of  them  resembling  those  of  a  more  mature  age  —  this  con- 
ation is  a  further  sign  of  low  nutrition,  and  is  often  accompanied 
\sj  imperfect  sleep,  dreaming  and  tooth-grinding.     The  condition 

tated  before  sounds.  Thts  Is  one  reason  why  teachers  would  do  well  to  study  gestures 
and  morements,  both  in  their  pupils  and  In  themselves.  Imitation  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  means  of  controlling  action  in  children's  brains. 

>  l^aul  Dombey  would  sit  staring  in  his  little  armchair  by  the  lire,  for  any  length  of 
time.  Once  Mre*  Pinchin  asked  him,  when  they  were  alone,  what  he  was  thinking 
about.  **  You,"  said  Paul,  without  the  least  reserve.  The  child  was  small,  without 
<I>0ntaiieoa8  movement,  and  spoke  as  older  people  might  do. 
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is  one  of  want  of  impressionability  from  low  nutrition,  and  is  to 
be  met  by  good  feeding,  general  hygiene  and  continuous  careful 
training ;  the  companionship  of  stronger  children  is  very  useful, 
and  as  thoughts^  are  implanted,  and  the  mental  power  brought 
under  control,  the  actions  of  the  child  as  well  as  his  methods  of 
thought  will  tend  to  become  more  natural. 

Want  of  Impressionability  to  Surroundings,  —  Such  children  as 
those  referred  to  above  need  more  than  others  to  be  rendered 
impressionable  by  their  surroundings,  this  is  to  be  effected  by 
causing  many  things  to  impress  their  senses  ;  specially  try  to 
effect  this  by  imitation  of  other  children  —  the  actions  of  other 
children  impress  them  more  favorably,  and  easily,  than  action 
seen  in  older  people  who  are  less  like  them. 

A  common  type  of  low  development  is  the  child  with  a  badly 
made  head,  the  forehead  narrow  laterally  and  shallow,  the  skin 
may  be  dull  with  innumerable  fine  horizontal  creases  from  recur« 
rent  over-action  of  the  frontal  muscles.  Sometimes  fine  vertical 
lines  appear  in  the  mid-frontal  region  between  the  eyebrows  from 
over-action  of  the  corrugators.  In  such  case,  as  in  an  example 
given  in  Lecture  VI.,  p.  112,  that  kind  of  management  which 
lessens  over-action  in  the  forehead  for  the  moment  is  that  which 
is  good  for  the  child.  Improvement  may  occur  in  such  cases. 
The  child  may  be  slow  in  all  his  actions ;  he  may  keep  his  hands 
out  long  after  the  other  children  have  put  theirs  down,  it  is  long^ 
after  the  word  of  command  before  his  hands  are  held  out,  he  often 
looks  to  see  what  others  do  before  he  does  the  same.  This  last 
fact  shows  that  sight  may,  through  imitation,  be  more  effectual 
than  a  word  of  command  in  effecting  the  desired  result. 

A  low  class  mental  condition  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  ten- 
dency to  repeat  a  question  asked  of  the  child.  "  What  day  of  the 
week  is  it  ?  "  and  the  child  replies  "  What  day  of  the  week  is  it  ?  ^^ 
and  does  not  answer  the  question :  some  of  these  children  also 
tend  when  writing  to  copy  or  repeat  their  work. 

The  School  as  a  Corporate  Body.  —  The  average  school,  consist- 
ing of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  congregated  for  educational 
purposes,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  children  within  a  certain 
range  of  age,  who  represent  in  the  aggregate  the  various  types  af 
children  met  with  in  the  outside  world,  in  about  the  relative  pro- 
portions in  which  they  exist  in  society  of  the  same  social  class. 
This  arrangement  is  probably  the  best  for  mental  culture>  and  the 
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formation  of  character.  Deviations  from  this  average  community 
may  be,  and  often  are,  brought  about  by  artificial  circumstances 
—  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  artificial 
arrangement  is  better.  Entrance  examinations,  prizes  and  schol- 
arships, have  an  undoubted  tendency  —  an  effect  planned  for  by 
the  management  —  of  attracting  to  the  body  corporate  individuals 
of  a  certain  kind,  viz.,  such  as  already  show  an  intellectual 
capacity  above  the  average.  Again,  some  private  schools  are 
situated  where  every  healthful  arrangement  is  amply  provided 
for,  and  under  a  genial  and  kind  hearted  management,  are  open 
to  weakly  and  delicate  children,  the  numbers  being  small,  and 
health  considerations  being  placed  before  intellectual  competition 
as  the  end  aimed  at.  In  such  cases  the  corporate  body  is  artificial ; 
each  individual  must  be  trained  according  to  capacity,  and  the 
management,  if  wise,  will  exercise  an  arbitrary  government  of 
each  child,  such  as  is  always  necessary  in  the  home  where  some 
of  the  rules  laid  down  for  one  child  are  not  applicable  to  others, 
in  such  items  as  work,  play,  rest,  feeding,  rising  and  going  to  bed. 
The  boarding  school  is  after  all  a  limited  community ;  a  pupil 
cannot  ordinarily  be  expected  to  be  better  than  children  at  large, 
and  is  a  possible  source  of  danger  if  his  development  is  much 
worse  than  the  average. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Among  Primary  Schools  there  appears  to 
be  much  difference  between  those  that  have  to  receive  all  the 
children  compelled  by  law  to  attend,  and  voluntary  schools  which 
are  not  necessarily  obliged  to  keep  exceptional  or  troublesome 
children.  The  coexistence  of  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools  in 
a  district  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  aggregation  of  the  more  diflBcult 
children  in  the  school  which  is  not  free  to  select  its  members. 
Exactly  what  the  average  percentage  of  delicate,  feeble  brained 
and  nervous  children  may  be  in  the  school  population  is  not  yet 
known,  but  where  it  is  much  higher  than  the  average  there  is 
evidence  that  it  may  be  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  school, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  exceptional  children  should  be  removed 
from  the  general  classes,  from  examinations,  and  the  Standards 
instituted  under  the  Educational  Code,  and  placed  under  special 
training  more  suitable  to  their  requirements.^ 

The  school  as  a  corporate  body  may  be  viewed  in  another  light 
by  the  parent  who  wishes  only  to  do  the  best  for  his  child  — 

>  See  evidence  of  Doctor  Shuttleworth  and  the  author  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  deaf»  damb  and  other  children  requiring  exceptional  education. 
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wisely  or  unwisely  he  wants  a  perfect  place  for  his  boy,  where  all 
the  surroundings  are  good,  and,  even  if  he  knows  in  his  inmost 
mind  this  his  boy  is  not  perfect,  he  desires  the  more  that  all  the 
other  members  of  the  community  may  be  so  good  as  to  benefit 
him  by  the  force  of   Imitation.      The  parent  when  placing  his 
child  in  a  school  can  hardly  be  expected,  even  if  he  is  asked,  to 
say  what  defects  or  faults  his  child  may  have,  except  as  to  mat- 
ters of  physical  health  ;  hence  protection  of  the  community  from 
the  importation  of  too  many  delicate,  nervous  or  defective  chil- 
dren, is  a  responsibility  that  must  ever  remain  with  the  head  of 
the  school.     To  form  a  right  judgment  upon  the  suitability  of 
a  child  to  enter  the  school,  necessitates  on  the  part  of  the  princi- 
pal a  careful  study  of  children  from  every  point  of  view.     Surely 
the  test  of  a  written  entrance  examination  is  far  from  being  any 
complete  evidence  as  to  the  child's  worthiness  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  community.     I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  urge  that 
only  perfect  children  should  be  admitted  to  the  school,  far  from 
it,  I  think  that  various  elements  may  wisely  be  added  from  time 
to  time  so  as  to  give  the  special  character  to  the  community  that 
may  be  somewhat  lacking  —  some  may  be  needed  to  give  the  ele- 
ment of  physical  strength  and  capacity  to  lead  in  athletics,  others 
to  elevate  the  moral  tone  or  raise  the  possible  standard  of  intel — 
lectual   work.     A   set   of  simple   athletes,   or  a  large   group  o 
strongly  intellectual  children,  would  not  improve  one  anothe 
so  much  as  the  two  classes  duly  blended. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  TOPICS  AS  A  FEA  TURE=^ 
OF  SCHOOL,  ACADEMIC  AND  COLLEGE 

EDUCATION 

BY  PROP.   FRANCIS  N.   THORPE,   PH.D.,   UNIVEHSFTY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  process  of   education   implies  the   accumulation  of   in — 
formation   and  the   training  of   the  faculties:  if  harmoni — 
ously   conducted,   the   result   is   the   cultured   man.      If    either^ 
information  or  training  be   lacking  the    result   is  fragmentary^ 
Without  information  a  man  is  theoretical  and  visionary,  without> 
training  he  is  capricious.     Theories  formulate  the  views  of  men 
concerning    phenomena   as    working   hypotheses ;    training   and. 
practice  correct  the  mind  to  known  relations  and  tend  to  put  the 
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man   into   harmonious   and  intelligible   relations   with   his 
roundings. 

Does  the  study  of  current  events  aid  in  the  accumulatioi 
information  and  in  the  training  of   the  faculties,  and  has 
study  a  rightful  place  among  the  factors  in  education? 

Current  events  are  recorded  in  books,  newspapers,  magazi 
pamphlets,   reviews   and   reports   of    individuals  and   organ 
societies.     These  events  may  be  classified  as  industrial,  polit 
social,  and  moral.     They  are  the  conscious  and  the  unconsc 
record  of  man  in  his  various  activities.     Industrial  events  b 
hef ore  the  student  the  whole  course  of  man's  activities  in  seel 
to  provide  for  his  material  wants  and  also  to  satisfy  his  lov 
the  beautiful.     Social  events  set  forth  the  relations  of  man  to 
and  the  massing  of  human  interests.     Political  events  bring 
view  the  course  of  government  among  men,  their  efforts  to 
trol  each  the  other,  the  problems  of  various  systems  of  civil,  po 
the  relations  among  civil  units  and  th$  •  status  of  civilizatio 
measured  by  jural  relations  among  men.     In  the  world  of  mo: 
events  illustrate  the  obscure  and  the  plain  relations  betw^n 
as  responsible,  intelligible    beings ;    related   responsibly  to   < 
other  and  to  a  Supreme  Being.     These  events  are*  more  or 
Confused  in  their  relations,  and,  togejjier,  they  illustrate  ma 
the  four  stages  of  his  existence  on  the  glc^ ;  —  as  a  savage,  i 
Ixunter,  as  a  herdsman,  as  a  tiHer  of.^'e  soil  and  as  a  m^ 
f  acturer  or  maker  of  things.     By,^a  process  of  easy  subdivi 
t^hese  events  are  further  classified  as  scientific,  literary,  econo 
financial,  ethical,  philosophical,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

In  the  lower  schools,  such   as  those  of   primary  or   of  ir 

mediate  grade,  the  study  of  current  events,  as  they  are  usu 

accessible  in  print,  is  less  desirable  than  the  study  at  first  l 

of  objects  in  nature  for  the  purpose  of  perceiving  the  relat 

among  these  objects,  or  discovering  their  qualities  and  proper 

and  to  some  extent,  their  uses.     Childhood  is  a  general  ir 

'duction  to  life,  and  the  finer  relations,  themore  subtle  truths, 

^events  in  life  which  are  of  wide  significance,  touching  lit 

anany  points,  cannot  be  examined  with  understanding  as  at  a  1 

period.     Commonly  speaking,  the  education  of  a  child  is  stop 

as  soon  as  he  is  put  to  school.     There  he  enters  upon  an  arbit 

world,  examines  it  artificially   through   books,    and   spends 

energies  in  mastering  the  machinery  of  human  expression,  ra 
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than  in  mastering  the  secrets  of  his  own  nature.  As  current 
events  are  generally  the  description  of  phenomena  in  the  in- 
dustrial, in  the  political,  in  the  social,  and  in  the  moral  world,  the 
young  child  is  by  reason  of  his  immaturity  excluded  from  the 
number  of  those  who  can  study  those  events  wisely.  But  current 
events  in  the  natural  world  about  him  are  his  proper  textbook. 
Animate  and  inanimate  nature,  the  structure  of  fauna  and  flora, 
the  visible  world,  the  habits  of  plants  and  of  animals,  are  the 
subjects  which  he  should  obser\*e,  handle,  compare,  and  describe. 
Information  and  training  in  young  children  are  carried  on  un- 
consciously to  them  and  the  study  of  current  events  would  re- 
quire reasoning  powers  which  such  children  do  not  possess.  Set 
face  to  face  with  the  events  of  daily  life,  a  sound  minded  man  is 
forced  to  adjust  himself  to  known  relations ;  to  adapt  himself  to 
conditions  more  or  less  fixed.  It  is  the  motives  of  men  which  are 
of  primary  importance  in  the  study  of  current  events,  and  if  the 
motive  be  understood  the  action  is  stripped  of  mystery  and  it 
assumes  relations  with  other  actions  of  its  kind.  Current  events 
are  the  records  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  laboratories, — 
the  world.  They  bring  sharply  and  realistically  before  the  stu- 
dent's mind  the  process  of  civilization,  a  process  going  on  daily, 
and  one  in  which  the  student  himself  bears  a  part.  A  great  deed 
is  done  in  the  education  of  a  human  being  when  he  realizes  that 
he  has  a  part,  a  necessary  and  a  palpable  part  in  the  action  of  the 
world.  In  preparatory  schools  pupils  are  to  some  extent  capable 
of  reasoning,  their  powers  of  observation  are  strong  and  the  study 
of  current  events  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  their 
course.  The  transition  from  school  life  to  daily  life,  dictated  by 
the  conditions  of  society,  is  too  commonly  marked  by  breaks  and 
botches.  Too  often  boys  and  girls  leave  school  in  ignorance  of 
the  conditions  which  they  must  live  under  there,  the  faces  which 
they  must  look  upon,  the  requirements  which  they  must  satisfy^ 
the  common  acts  which  they  must  recognize.  To  the  student  the 
world  is  a  subjective  creation,  and  his  first  entrance  into  the 
work-a-day  world  dazes  and  quite  often  discourages  him.  Whether 
school  education  can  ever  escape  from  the  bonds  of  theory  and 
arbitrary  conditions,  or  not,  is  a  debatable  question :  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  however,  that  during  the  time  of  school  life, 
the  opportunities  for  observation  are  greater  than  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  experience.  That  time  is  the  time  for  surveys 
of  the  world ;  its  rulers,  its  opportunities,  its  needs,  its  work  as 
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claily  shown  by  the  daily  record  of  the  press.      Of  supreme  im- 
portance  is   it   in   a   country   like   our   own,  —  a  representative 
<iemocracy,  —  that  the  process  of  education  should  be  a  general 
introduction  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.     School  life  provides  the 
opportunity  for  a  preliminary  view  of  the  land  into  which*  the 
istudent  is  soon  to  enter.     There  his  serious  labors  are  to  be  done. 
There  he  must  adjust  himself  to  conditions  already  fixed.     There 
lie  must  exercise  practical  sagacity ;  not  theoretical  opinions  only. 
Bis  theorizing  together  with  his  reasoning  form  an  accumulation 
of  data  which  will  place  him  on  as  sure  ground  as  he  can  hope  to 
occupy.     Current  events  bring  before  him  the  numerous  data  of 
<iaily  life,  the  experience  of  the  world  at  large,  the  indexes  of 
the  volume  of  life  in  its  ever  varying  phases,  incidents  and  ac- 
tivities.    From  these  data,  and  from  these  alone,  can   the  inex- 
perienced formulate  the  principles  of  human  action.     To  deny 
the   s^tudent   the   opportunity  of   consulting   in    his*  Course   the 
record  of  current  events  would  not  be  wholly  unlil^e  the  denial  of 
all  sources  of  information  to  a  man  who  was  ajliout  to  travel,  of 
necessity,  through  a  country  to  him  unknowlTT?^ 

In  university  and  college  work  the  stifliy;:eri  current  events  has 
a  significant  value.  Professional  school^  illustrate  by  their  very 
existence  the  reason  for  studying  the  open  record  of  the  world's 
doings.  Such  schools  are  specially  to  prepare  those  who  attend 
them  for  doing  a  particular  piece  of  the  world's  work  well,  and 
not  only  well,  but  in  the  best  manner.  They  acquaint  the  student 
with  a  sufficient  body  of  facte  and  impart  to  his  faculties  a  suf- 
ficient training  to  enable  him  to  take  upon  himself  responsibilities 
of  the  highest  order.  They  are  schools  created  as  opportunities 
for  the  special  adaptation  of  men  and  women  for  the  particular 
performance  of  specific  duties  in  life.  In  the  schools  for  superior 
instruction,  of  which  there  are  about  one  thousand  in  this  country, 
the  age  of  the  students  permits  a  rational  process  not  before  pos- 
sible in  their  school  lives.  Mere  data,  isolated  hitherto  in  their 
minds,  are  discovered  to  exist  in  known  relations.  Profound 
principles  in  human  nature  are  seen  to  be  illustrated  by  the  events 
recorded  in  the  daily  press.  Events  in  the  industrial  world  illus- 
trate economic  principles,  political  principles,  ethical  principles. 
The  motives  of  men,  and  not  their  motives  only,  but  the  woof 
and  web  of  complicated  psychological  conditions  in  society  at 
large  are  seen  covering  the  world  as  a  garment,  or  hanging  about 
men  as  tattered  rags.      Current  events  as  now  studied,  in  the 
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seminar  in  connection  with  an  accumulated  experience  and  a 
wider  observation,  become  the  basis  for  scientific  conclusions. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  laboratory  and  seminar  methods 
of  study  pursued  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country  have  empha- 
sized unmistakably  the  approval  of  our  wisest  educators  that 
together  with  the  work  done  in  the  past  should  be  studied  the 
work  doing  in  the  present.  A  striking  proof  of  the  acceptation 
of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  numerous  journals,  annals,  quarter- 
lies, and  publications  issued  by  the  principal  universities  at  the 
present  time.  These  publications  are  almost  without  exception 
monographs  on  matters  of  current  interest.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  now  scarcely  think  of  taking  as 
the  theme  of  their  final  thesis  a  subject  which  is  not  of  current 
interest. 

To  the  objection  that  the  study  of  current  events  emphasizes 
too  greatly  matters  of  passing  moment,  that  such  study  cultivates 
the  historical  sense  rather  than  the  discursive  powers  employed 
in  reasoning,  that  these  records  are  too  unreliable  and  irrelevant 
to  permit  a  true  estimate  of  their  value,  that  they  burden  the 
memory  with  data  which  must  be  corrected  at  a  later  day,  and 
that  conclusions  from  them  are  too  unreliable  ;  it  may  be  replied, 
—  that  the  entire  process  of  life  is  of  adaptation  and  correction, 
that  yesterday's  thought  is  corrected  today,  that  we  live  in  the 
present  and  must  interpret  the  present  by  present  action  as  well 
as  by  past  experience,  that  in  all  matters  we  act  upon  present 
data,  that  the  unreliability  of  the  data  is  incident  to  human  na- 
ture and  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  study  of  them.  Avoiding 
for  the  present  the  debatable  land  between  realist  and  nominalist, 
and  also  the  uncertain  country  between  those  who  claim  for  us 
apriori  rather  than  posteriori  ideas,  —  or  the  suf)erior  value  of  either 
of  such  ideas,  we  affirm,  that  the  study  of  current  events  enlarges 
the  bounds  of  information  and  sharpens  the  training  faculties; 
that  it  leaves  no  undigested  mass  of  material  to  breed  intellectual 
weakness  or  disease,  and  that  it  conduces  to  a  normal  system  of 
education.  Our  schools  of  all  degrees  are  none  too  near  the  world 
of  affairs ;  mysticism  is  no  longer  the  purpose  of  learning.  As  the 
protection  of  the  faculties  of  men  is  the  first  object  of  govern- 
ment, so  the  training  of  the  faculties  of  men  is  the  first  object  of 
education.  The  study  of  current  events  aids  in  furnishing  the 
iata  and  the  human  mind  itself  supplies   the   power  for  such 
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TUB  NEXT  STEP.— A   LONG   BUT  EASY  ONE. 

By  an  Ex- Superintendent. 

THE  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for  proposing  and  effecting  another 
reform  and  improvement  in  educational  affairs. 

It  is  possible  by  a  single  enactment  to  make  more  progress  than 

las  been  accomplished  by  any  one  measure  for  a  great  many  years. 

We  can  largely  increase  the  attendance,  promote  the  efficiency  of 

school  work,  secure  a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  remove  or 

very  much  lessen  one  of  the  greatest  social  dangers  of  the  times. 

The  reform  we  advocate  is  the  supplying  of  free  clothes  to 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  novelty  of  the  proposition  may 
possibly  startle  the  more  conservative,  but  let  us  have  a  brief  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  subject,  prejudice  aside. 

We  have  said  that  by  this  plan  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
would  be  largely  increased.  No  one  can  doubt  this.  In  the  first 
place,  many  children,  bright  and  well  endowed,  are  kept  from 
school  by  a  positive  lack  of  proper  habiliments,  and  others,  who 
are  perhaps  decently  clad,  are  deterred  from  attending  by  the  con- 
trast between  their  clothing  and  that  of  more  fortunate  compan- 
ions. Even  if  they  go  a  part  of  the  time  for  fear  of  the  truant 
officer,  they  stay  away  as  much  as  they  can.  At  school  their  self- 
respect  is  hurt ;  their  sense  of  personal  independence  is  touched. 
Perhaps  were  they  more  philosophical,  the  result  would  be  differ- 
ent ;  but  we  must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  even  their  parents  are  affected  by  the  same  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  feeling  of  the  children.  If  the 
town,  city,  or  state  provide  clothing,  a  large  number  of  children 
will  certainly  be  saved  from  vagabondism,  the  reform  school  and 
the  advanced  grades  of  worthlessness  and  crime. 

In  the  next  place,  school  work  will  be  more  efficient.  From 
what  we  have  just  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  poor  and 
meanly  dressed,  progress  in  their  studies  is  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  as  every  one  knows,  there 
are  multitudes  of  children  who  think  altogether  too  much  of  their 
clothing.     Too  much  strength  is  given  to  the  subject  out  of  school 
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and  too  much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  during  school  hours,  not 
only  in  caring  beyond  the  point  of  necessity  for  their  personal 
appearance,  but  in  making  comparisons  no  less  harmful  to  them- 
selves than  disagreeable  to  their  companions.  If  we  can  —  and 
certainly  this  would  be  the  natural  result  —  remove  this  intrusive 
and  importunate  subject  from  the  minds  of  both  the  ill-dressed 
and  the  well-dressed,  we  shall  be  adding  a  large  percentage  to  the 
mental  force  now  available  for  study. 

The  next  point  is  economy.  It  is  enough  merely  to  mention 
this.  No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  city,  town  or  state, 
purchasing  clothing  in  great  quantities,  can  secure  much  lower 
prices  than  individual  buyers.  Let  any  one  who  desires  informa- 
tion inquiie  what  is  paid  by  the  national  government  for  soldiers' 
uniforms.  There  are  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
about  363,000  children.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  certainly  reason- 
able, that  the  average  cost  of  their  clothing  per  year  is  $25.  The 
grand  total  is  $9,075,000.  Supposing,  now,  that  only  thirty  per 
cent,  be  saved,  the  economy  nets  the  very  respectable  sum  of 
$2,722,500.  Besides  this  there  would  be  a  saving  through  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  school  dress.  We  would  have  it  neat 
and  of  good  material  and  strongly  made,  but  still  inexpensive  in 
material  and  in  style  of  manufacture.  We  should  enjoy  figuring 
further  to  show  more  exactly  the  enormous  reduction  of  expense 
that  can  be  made,  but  our  object  is  merely  to  suggest,  and  by  so 
doing  start  the  discussion. 

Finally,  this  reform  is  one  especially  appropriate  in  a  democratic 
country,  and  particularly  at  the  present  time.  All  recognize  the 
danger  of  distinctions  created  and  fostered  by  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  The  present  discussion  of  social  problems  makes 
them  every  day  more  evident  and  more  threatening.  The  period 
when  children  are  in  school  and  their  minds  receiving  the  im- 
pressions they  will  carry  through  life  is  certainly  the  time  to  take 
hold  of  the  matter.  As  all  understand,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
possession  of  wealth  as  the  display  of  it  that  causes  trouble.  In 
regulating  this  matter  of  dress  in  school,  we  are  doing  more  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  single  way  to  remove  the  root  of  the 
evil. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning,  the  proposition  is  no  doubt,  a 
little  surprising  at  first  sight,  and.  with  the  natural  inertia  of  the 
public  and  the  weight  of  many  interests  against  it,  we  might  well 
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hesitate  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  its  behalf.  But  we  have  one 
strong  advantage.  The  free  supplying  of  text-books  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  the  barest  consistency  will  compel  every  sup- 
porter of  this  system  to  advocate  the  free  supply  of  clothing.  We 
have  only  to  press  this  point  and  we  shall  prevail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  reform  is  supported  by  all  the  argu- 
ments to  be  advanced  for  the  other,  increase  of  attendance,  greater 
eflBciency  and  economy,  and  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  its 
social  effect.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  free  from  many  of  the 
^weighty  and  manifest  evils  of  supplying  the  text-books. 

People  feel,  and  are  going  to  feel  more  and  more  strongly,  the 

indecency  of  compelling  clean,  sweet  children,  from  clean,  sweet 

Iiomes,  to  handle  and  keep  uader  their  faces  all  day  text-books 

t^hat  have  come  from  the  dirty  hands  of  dirty  children,  books  that 

^re  an  abomination  to  the  eye,  to  the  fingers,  and  to  the  nose. 

There  would  be  no  embarrassment  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of 

<3lothing,  for  the  clothing  would  not  be  handed  down  from  class  to 

class.     The  committee  require  a  text-book  to  last  four  or  five  years. 

A  suit  of  clothes  is  not  expected  to  wear  more  than  one,  and  would 

not  have  to  be  exchanged  by  the  pupil  in  passing  from  one  grade  to 

another. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  danger  of  infection  from  books,  a 
danger  which  sad  experience  will  one  day  make  us  realize,  would 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  clothes. 

Another  great  disadvantage  attendant  on  the  plan  of  supplying 
text-bool^  is  this  :    Children  ought  to  own  their  books  so  as  to  have 
them  to  refer  to  from  time  to  time  for  review  and  for  the  investi- 
^tion  of  specific  points  on  which  they  need  information.     After 
ft  child  leaves  school  and  even  after  he  is  grown  up,  he  wants 
Occasionally  to  refresh   his   memory  about  things   in   history,  in 
Arithmetic,  in  geography,  in  spelling,  and  in  literature,  and  if 
Ke  has  his  text-books  at  hand  he  can  turn  instantly  to  the  spot 
^nd    find    the    needed   information    in    words    and    expressions 
^Ireadv  familiar.     Unless  he  has  these  books,  he  does  not  know 
"^here  to  look,  and  the  form  of  statement  that  he  finds  at  last  is 
strange.     Very  likely  the  order  of  topics  is  so  different  that  to 
Vindei'stand  a  simple  matter,  he  has  to  read  many  pages.     Review 
s^nd  reference  under  such  circumstances  are  difficult  and  discourag- 
ing.    A  pupil  has  no  occasion  to  refer  to  his  old  clothes,  and  so 
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this  objection,  which  applies  so  strongly  against  the  supply  of 
text-books,  cannot  be  urged  against  the  reform  we  propose. 

Again,  vastly  more  can  be  saved  by  this  public  provision  of 
clothing  than  by  the  public  provision  of  books.     In  the  first  place, 
the  total  cost  is  more.     We  have  already  given  some  figures  for 
the  expense  of  clothing.     Books  have  been  ascertained  to  cost 
about  seventy-five  cents  a  pupil  per  annum.     Now  if  thirty  per 
cent,  were  saved  in  each  case,  the  economy  on  clothing  would, 
be  $7.50   a  pupil  against  22  1-2  cents  on  books.      But   in   fact 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  on  clothing  than  on  text- 
books.    Let  any  one  compare  the  regular  dealers'  discounts  on  the 
two  articles.     Men  accustomed  to  the  clothing  business  would  no 
consent   to  touch   school  books  at  the  margins  booksellers  ge 
Probably  the  saving  per  pupil  would  be  $10  on  clothing  against 


20  cents  on  books.     At  any  rate,  it  4s  perfectly  evident  the  savin 
would  bfe  enormously  greater. 

In  conclusion,  what  we  have  said  so  far  about  the  supply  o 
text>-books  has  reference  to  a  plan  like  that  adopted  in  Massa 
chusetts.     If  it  is  a  question  of  state  publishing,  instead  of  simpl 


state  purchase,  the  argument  for  clothing  becomes  much  stronger*, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  consider  further  how  much  less  complicate 
and  how  much  less  delicate  is  the  making  of  clothes  than  th 
making  of  text-books.     In  the  former  business,  most  of  the  wor 
can  be  done  by  machinery.     What  requires  human  labor  is  com- 
paratively simple,  too.     In  the  latter  case,  it  is  intellectual  work^ 
of  a  most  special  kind  that  must  be  employed.     The  needed  men 
are  hard  to  find   and   command  very  high  salaries.      Extended^ 
research  is  required  and  wide  experience.     Everything  connected 
with  the  work  is  exacting  to  the  last  degree. 

In  a  word,  we  may  say  to  the  supporters  of  free  text-book  sup- 
ply, you  are  bound  to  favor  the  proposed  reform  even  though  you 
see  that  the  objections  against  the  present  system  of  furnishing 
free  text-books  are  or  should  be  fatal. 

Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  be  found  bright  enough 
to  remove  these  objections  by  providing  that  every  pupil  shall  be 
given  his  text-book  when  he  creditably  finishes  the  study  of  that 
subject. 
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EDITORIAL. 

FIFTY  years  ago  Richard   Cobden  broke  forth  in  the  prophetic 
utterance :  —  ''If  knowledge  be  power  and  if  education  gives 
kno^edge,   then   must  the  Americans  inevitably  become  the   most 
powerful  people  in  the  world."     Twenty  years  later,  in  the  writer's  pres- 
ence, in  the  city  of  Albany,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  little  address  before  Doc- 
tor Stearns's  Albany  Academy  for  girls,  declared  in  substance  :  —  "  The 
two  things  that  have  interested  me  most  deeply  in  my  journey  through 
your  country  are,  first,   the   wonderful   public   spirit  of  your  wealthy 
men.     The  first  thought  of  a  new  rich   man  in  England  is  to  invest 
a  fortune  in  '  founding  a  family  ' ;  while   your  man  of  wealth  endows- 
a  hospital,  or  college,  aids  some  valuable  charity,  builds  a  church,  or 
puts  out  his  money  in  some  enterprise  for  public   improvement.     The 
second  interesting  fact  is ;  —  the  employment  of  young  women  in  your 
higher  grades  of  schools.     In  England,  our  boys  object  to  being  taught 
by  women  ;   but  here,  the  majority  of  teachers  in  your  high  schools  are 
women,  and  the  relation  between  them  and  their  male  pupils  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.     These  things,"    continued   Mr.  Cobden, 
^'compel  me  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  a  more  civilized  country 
than  Great  Britain." 

Within  the  past  thirty  years,  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  all  civilized 
lands  are  steadily  growing  towards  this  example  of  the  latest  great 
nationality.  It  is,  however,  reported,  as  the  last  educational  vagary, 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  one  of  our  great  western  cities 
declares  that,  in  his  valuable  opinion,  women  should  be  restricted  to 
the  instruction  of  children  under  eight  years  of  age. 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Masters'  Club^ 
three  notable  things  were  said  by  President  Gates  of  Amherst 
College  ;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks ;  and  Ex-Gov.  John  D.  Long.     Presi- 
<lent  Gates  enlarged  on  the  importance  of  the  teacher,  especially  of  the 
higher  class  of  schools,  trying  to  understand,   and  bring  himself  into 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
new  generation  to  which  his  pupils  belonged.     One  fruitful  cause  of 
the  failure  even  of  eminent   teachers   is   that   they  insist  on  the  ways, 
habits,  often  the  mere  mental  "  tricks  and  manners'*  of  a  generation 
that  is  passing ;  insisting  that  the  new-comers  shall  approach  the  great 
permanent  facts  of  personal  and  public  life  in  a  way  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  them. 
Doctor  Brooks  enforced  the  idea  that  every  profession  in  America,. 
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instead  of  being  a  separate  cakte  let  down  from  above,  is  only  the 
American  people  working  in  a  particular  way  through  a  class  of 
specialists,  more  or  less  qualified  to  do  a  valuable  work.  Hence,  the 
rivalry  of  professional  classes  is  unreasonable  ;  since  each  has  the  whole 
national  life  behind  it  and  can  justly  claim  respect  only  as  it  represents 
and  ministers  to  that  life  in  the  highest  way. 

Governor  Long  declared,  as  the  result  of  his  own  public  experience, 
that  we  should  not  rely  too  much  upon  the  attempt  to  impart  political 
knowledge  or  patriotic  interest  solely  by  teaching  school  boys  and  girls 
the  dry  details  of  the  organization  of  national,  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, but  that  an  hour  a   week,  spent  in  a  free  talk  over  a  good 
newspaper   that  gives  the    actual    life  of  an    American   community, 
with  a  teacher  thoroughly  inspired  by  a  broad»  intelligent  and  enthusi- 
astic patriotism,  would  aid  materially  in  bringing  the  pupil  into  a  state 
of  mind  where  all  the  details  of  administrative   life  would  be  rapidly 
picked  up  as  fast  as  needed.     The  pedantic,  so-called  scholarly  way  of 
going  at  instruction  in  patriotism  is  liable  to  the  same  object;ion  as  the 
attempt  to  teach  morals  and  religion,  including  character  training,  by 
the  introduction  of  a   new  textbook.      There  may  be  differences   of 
opinion  upon  this  last  point,  but  there  are  seed  thoughts  from  wide- 
thinking  and  broad-living   men   worthy   of  consideration  by  teachers 
everywhere. 

AFTER  listening^  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  necessity  of 
pedagogic  training,  especially  for  secondary  schools,  in  the  late 
convention  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools,  it  was  evident  that,  certainly,  our  New  England  colleges 
and  higher  schools  are  waking  up  to  what  has  been  so  long  evident  to 
the  outside  obsener ;  —  that  the  greatest  drawback  in  upper-story 
American  instruction  is  the  lack  of  skilled  teaching.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
graduates  of  American  colleges  and  secondary  schools  go  forth  with  no 
preparation  for  the  most  difficult  profession  of  instruction  save  the 
scholarship,  more  or  less  thorough,  for  which  they  are  granted  their 
diploma.  Hence  the  failures,  blundering,  conceit,  prejudice,  with 
other  hindrances  to  successful  teaching  by  the  graduate,  often  shot 
into  a  position  of  large  responsibility  in  absolute  ignorance  both  of  the 
history  of  education  and  good  methods  of  school-keeping.  A  dozen 
valuable  suggestions  were  made,  grouped  around  two  ideas;  —  that  the 
college  and  university  should  assume  the  pedagogic  training  not  only 
of  its  own  instructors,  but  of  the  entire  force  of  teachers  in  the  sec- 
ondary, including  the  public  high  schools ;  and  that  the  state  should 
establish  a  Normal  college  to  prepare  teachers,  at  least  for  its  own 
higher  grade  of  schools.     We  doubt  whether  the  common  school  pub- 
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lie  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  former  proposition  ;  while  the  latter 
would  seem  to  be  feasible  in  all  the  states,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  state  universities  where  they  exist,  as  the  crown  of  the  public  school 
system;  But  why  not  set  every  practicable  method  in  operation  at 
once,  even  if  the  beginning  is  small  ?  The  most  noticeable  defect  now 
in  our  whole  system  of  schooling  is  the  inability  of  multitudes  of  teach- 
ers, otherwise  tolerably  equipped,  to  handle  the  improved  methods  of 
organization,  discipline  and  teaching  to  which  they  are  expected  to 
conform.  The  people  are  everywhere  calling  experts  to  the  manage- 
ment of  all  sorts  of  schools,  as  superintendents,  principals  and  presi- 
dents. These  persons  naturally  vindicate  their  election  by  drawing  up 
an  improved  scheme,  excellent  in  itself,  perhaps,  but  practically 
^^  a  delusion  and  a  ^are  '*  to  many  of  their  untrained  subordinates. 

Now  the  essential  condition  of  the  working  of  the  best  scheme  is  the 
ability  of  the  assistant  teachers  to  handle  it  with   the  knowledge,  tact 
and  adaptation  essential  to  its  success.     In  the  late  war  the  Union  cause 
was  repeatedly  imperilled,  because,  although  the  brilliant  commanders 
could  constantly  beat  the  enemy  in  their  plan  of  the  campaign,  yet  they 
were  often  beaten  through  the  incompetence  of  their  subordinates.  In  like 
manner,  many  an  ambitious  system  of  schools  is  turning  out  poor  schol- 
ars, because  the  men  or  women  who  teach  the  pupils  are  beating  about, 
harassed,  dazed  and  exasperated  by  the  attempt  to  work  a  programme 
they  are   incompetent  even  to  fully  comprehend.     The  most  evident 
way  of  reform  would  seem  to  be,  that  every  system  of  city  schools, 
every  important   secondary   institution,   every   college   and  university 
should,  in  earnest,  go  about  the  work  of  making  instruction  in  peda- 
gogics a  vital  concern.     Then,  at  least,   we  should  have  an  increasing 
number  of  teachers  who  know   that  their  work  is  a  profession,  with 
a  history,  a  science,  and  a  rapidly  expanding  ideal  of  its  relations  to 
society. 

rHE  Mohonk  Conference  should  have  a  special  interest  to  the  edu- 
cational world.     The  most  important  discussion  involved  a  con- 
sideration of  the   proper   relations   between    government   schools   and 
private  institutions.     There  was  plainly  manifest  on  all  hands  a  strong 
feeling,  that  the  particular  interests  of  private  schools  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  largest  success  of  government  schools. 

^While  on  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  contract  schools  are 

for  various  reasons  furnishing:  excellent  educational  facilities  for  certain 

youth,  yet,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  "  clearly  the  duty  of  the  national  gov- 

emment  to  provide  as  soon  as  may  be,  government  schools  "  for  all  the 

<^V\ildren  of  the  Indians. 

When  the  government  has  done  its  duty,  instruction  will  be  furnished 
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freeto«ll.  Then  Christian  schools,  whethersectarian  or  non-sectarian,  \^ 
supported  by  Christian  benevolence,  will  always  be  needed  to  supple-  \^ 
ment  the  work  done  by  the  government. 

This  is  almost  analagous  to  the  relations  which  should  exist  in  all 
the  states  between  the  state  system  of  public  schools  and  private  insti^ 
tutions  of  learning. 

All  who  advocate  our  American  system  of  public  schools  should  bi< 
^*  God  speed  "  to  the  good  people  who  are  interested  in  building  u] 
Christian  colleges,    academies   and   other   schools  wherever  they  an 
needed.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  public  schoo 
system  from  that  narrow  and  unwarrantable  interference  which  occa- 
sionally crops  out  from  a  certain  class  of  private  school  advocates. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  public  school  movement  in  this  country,  th( 
lines  between  public  and  private .  education  were  not  clearly  drawn  ^^. 
New  England  early  established  colleges  and  academies  principally  b}^^  ^y 
private  munificence.  The  newer  states  at  the  West  under  more  favora —  ^- 
ble  circumstances  for  such  a  result,  have  established  public  high  school 
and  state  universities.  In  New  England  during  later  years,  the  higl 
school  has  supplanted  the  little  country  academies  and  has  thereby  cai 
ried  the  opportunities  for  higher  instruction  to  a  far  larger  portion 
the  population.  The  necessity  for  the  Christian  academy  has  by  n- 
means  disappeared.  It  should  not,  however,  be  placed  by  its  frieni 
in  antagonism  with  the  public  high  school.  In  Michigan,  there  E 
probably  but  little  need  of  the  Christian  academy,  while  in  the  new* 
:states  and  territories  farther  west,  this  excellent  institution  should 
liberally  encouraged  and  endowed.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  East, 
"well  as  in  many  smaller  places,  the  private  school  has  an  importai 
mission  to  fulfil.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  two  systems  of  instructio- 
:shoul(i  supplement  each  other  and  the  principles  of  practical  religio 
and  Christian  morality  should  pervade  the  atmosphere  alike  of  the  on 
and  the  other. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE     MOHONK    CONFERENCE. 

THE  late  Indian  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  was  an  interesting 
and  important  gathering.  Lake  Mohonk  itself  is  a  remarkably 
charming  and  delightful  spot.  It  is  located  near  the  summit  of  Sky- 
Top,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains,  south  of  the 
Catskills,  and  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Mohonk  Lake  Mountain  House.     This  summer  resort 
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consists  of  a  group  of  houses  connected  with  each  other,  deh'ghtfully 
situated  upon  the  margin  of  this  beautiful  lake.     The  houses  are  thor- 
oug^hly  furnished  in  the  most  substantial  manner.     The  table  is  pro- 
vided writh  the  best  of  food,  including  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and 
the  cooking  is  admirable.     The  office,  the  reading-room,  the  parlors, 
the    verandas,   the    generous    libraries,  and  the  prompt,  cordial  and 
efficient  service  in  every  department,  together  with  the  genial,  kindly 
and  sympathetic  host  and  hostess,  rendered  the  place  singularly  attrac- 
tive and  homelike.     The  views  of  natural  scenery  in  every  direction, 
the  Wallkill  valley,  the  Rondout  valley,  the  Catskills,  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  more  distant  landscapes,  hills  and  mountain  peaks  in 
Pennsylvania,   New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,   Massachusetts 
and  Vermont  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  for  real  beauty  and 
charming  variety  in  this  or  any  other  country.     The  numerous  walks 
and  the  delightful  drives  over  thirty-five  miles  of  excellent  roads,  built 
expressly  by  Mr.  Smiley  for  the  especial  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his 
guests,  form  a   very  attractive  feature  of  this  place.      The  drive  to 
Guyot's  hill,  and  the  beautiful  and  extensive  view  from  its  summit  will 
long  be  remembered  by  more  than  one  hundred  delighted  visitors,  who 
on  a  perfect  autumnal  afternoon  were  driven  over  to  this  unique  hilltop. 
The  members  of  this  conference  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more,  made  up  a  company  as  agreeable,  intelligent,  cultivated, 
philanthropic  and  patriotic  as  one  may  ever  expect  to  find  anywhere. 
First  of  all   may  be  mentioned  the  president  of  the  conference.  Dr. 
Merrill  £.  Gates,  who  has  just  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President  of 
Amherst  College.     As  a  presiding  officer,  he  was  superb.     The  names 
of  Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota,  Ex-President  McCosh  of  Princeton, 
Doctor  Cuyler,  Dr.  Philip  SchafT,  Dr.   Lyman  Abbott,   Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  Doctor  Strieby  and  Dr.  James  M.  King  of  New  York, 
Gen.  E.  Whittlesey  of  Washington,  General  Armstrong  of  Hampton, 
Hon.  Philip  C.   Garrett  of  Philadelphia,   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  D. 
White  of  Cornell  University,    Senator  Dawes   of  Massachusetts,  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  H.  O.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Rev.  A.  P.  Foster,  Dr. 
A.  E.   Dunning,  Mr.   Samuel  B.   Capen,    Mr.  I.  A.   Davis  and  Mr. 
Frank  Wood  of  Boston,  Gen.  John  Eaton  of  Marietta  College,  Pres. 
James  B.  Taylor  of  Vassar,  Bishop  Walker  of  North  Dakota,  Rev.  T. 
L.  Riggs,  the  missionary  among  the  Sioux,  Mr.  T.  W.  Blackburn  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  Professor  Morse  of  Amherst,  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Mrs.  Gov.  Claflin  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Edna    Dean  Proctor,   Sybil  Carter,  Miss   Robertson  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  Miss  Annie  L.  Dawes,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kinney  of  Hartford, 
Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  of  Boston,  will  help  give  one  an   idea  of  the 
character  of  the  conference. 
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The  opening  hour  of  the  first  evening  session  was  devoted  to  a  me- 
morial service  for  Gen.   Clinton  B.   Fisk,  who  had  presided  at  every 
previous  Mohonk  Conference.     The  addresses  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Doctor  Cuyler,  Doctor  Strieby,  Senator  Dawes,   Doctor  King,  Doctor 
Ward,  General  Whittlesey,  Bishop  Whipple  and  others,  were  ajjpre- 
ciative,  touching  and  heartfelt,   highly  eulogistic  of  the  character  and 
services  of   General    Fisk.      The    paper    of    Ex-President   McCosh 
demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  for  civilization.     Mr.  Garrett's 
paper  on  '•  The  Choice  of  Industries  in   Indian  Education  "   was  very 
suggestive.     But  the  great  discussion  of  the  conference  was  upon  the 
question,  *'  What  should  be  the  Relation  of  the  Churches  to  the  Federal 
Government   in   the   Work   of  the  Education  of  the  Indian   Races.'* 
This  question  involves  the  entire  policy  of  the  Indian   Bureau  in  rela- 
tion to  contract  schools.     Something  like  half  a  million  dollars  was 
paid  by  the  government  the  past  year  to  various  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  learning,    most  of  which    were    denominational  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  different  religious  sects  of  the  country.     Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  this  sum  was  paid  to  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Romaii 
Catholic  church.      The  discussion  brought   out  clearly  the  following 
points  :     From  Christian  and  philanthropic  motives  the  different  relig- 
ious denominations  have  for  a  long  time  sustained  schools  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Indian  children.     The  National  government  was  very  slow  to 
take  up  this  work.     It  is  now,  however,  spending  for  Indian  schools 
throughout  the  whole  country  about  as  much   money  annually  as  the 
city  of  Boston  appropriates  for  its  public  schools.     It  is  claimed  that 
many  of  the  contract  schools  are  doing  better  work,  more  steady  and 
more  reliable,  than  the  government  schools.     On  the  other  hand,  grave 
doubts  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  whether  the  government  can 
properly  defend    the    policy  of  its   appropriations  to  denominational 
schools  even  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  wards  of 
the  nation.      The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  General 
Morgan,  has  been  inclined  to  continue  for  the  present  all  existing  con- 
tracts with  the  schools,   but  to  enter  into   no  new  contracts.     In  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  the  different  speakers  expressed  their  views 
with  great  freedom  but  entirely  without  acrimony.     Rev.  Dr.  King  of 
New  York,  opened  the  discussion  with   a  carefully  prepared  paper  in 
which  he  advocated  as  the  immediate  duty  of  the  government  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the  Indian  youth  in  the 
land.     He  feared  the  evil  results  which  might  follow  from  the  contract 
system. 

General  Armstrong  argued  vigorously  that  the  money  used  by  the 
government  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust 
fund  belonging  without  question  to  the  Indian.     Under  the   present 
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conditions  there  is  no  better  way  for  the  government,  as  trustee,  to  use 
the  fund  than  to  give  aid  to  the  contract  schools.     The  only  permanent 
Christian  work  among  the  Indians  is  that  of  the  churches.     Bishop 
Whipple  said  the  influence  of  the  contract  schools  has  been  to  uplift 
the  ^vhole  character  of  the  government  schools.     To  make  a  change 
just  now  would  be  to  endanger  the  work  among  the  Indians.     Doctor 
Strieby  seconded  the  position  taken  by  Bishop  Whipple,  but  he  should 
object  to  the  government  becoming  sectarian.     Bishop  Whipple's  posi- 
tion was  supported  by  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  Doctor  Ward  of  the  Independent^ 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ecob  of  Albany.     A  speedy  separation  of  the  church 
and  state  in  the  matter  of  Indian  education  was  advocated  by  Doctor 
Foster  of  Boston,  Dr.   Lyman  Abbott  and  others.     Doctor  Abbott's 
address  was  singularly  clear  and  cogent.     He  presented  an  admirable 
summing  up  of  the  case,   evidently  appreciating  fully  the  good  work 
done  by  some  contract  schools,  such  as  that  at  Hampton,  but  urging 
that  it  is  the  immediate  duty  of  the  government  to  take  measures  look- 
ing towards  bringing  all  the  Indian  children  into  government  schools 
at  no  distant  day.     The  result  of  this  important  discussion  was  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  recommending  the  continuance  of  government 
aid  to  contract  schools  as  at  present,  but  no  increase  of  the  system. 

The  discussion  of  the  question,  "How  can  the  Government  Admin- 
istration of  Indian  Affairs  be  Improved?"   was   opened  by  Senator 
Dawes,  who  said  that  it  was  definitely  settled,  that  the  reservation 
must  go.     The  lands  are  already  being  allotted,  but  what  has  been 
done  to  prepare  the  Indian  for  making  a  home  and  using  his  land  ? 
Very  little,  except  what  has  been  done  by  the  "  Home  Building  Branch 
of  the  Woman's  Indian  Association."     Better  care  also  must  be  taken 
of  the  Indian  youth  who  return  to  the  reservations.     The  remedy  for 
these  evils  lies  primarily  with  public  sentiment.     The  funds  resulting 
from  sales  of  surplus  reservation  lands  should  be  kept  to  help  the  allot- 
tees to  become  self-supporting.     Mr.  Chester  Cornelius,  an  educated 
Oneida  Indian,  now  assistant  commandant  of  the  Carlisle  school,  said 
that  the  way  to  exterminate  the  Indian  was  to  absorb  him  into  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

The  last  evening  was  a  delightful  occasion.  Numerous  addresses 
were  made  by  distinguished  men  and  women.  Many  of  these  addresses 
were  of  rare  beauty  and  touching  excellence.  Very  appreciative  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  Presi- 
dent Gates  and  to  the  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley.  Seldom 
does  one  hear  a  more  charming  tribute  than  was  paid  by  Doctor  Cuyler 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  their  faithful  and  efficient  assistants,  the 
house,  the  place,  and  the  conference. 
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It  should  not  escape  notice  that  educators  had  their  full  share  with 
professional  and  business  men  in  the  duties  of  this  conference.     The 
excellent  host  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  esteemed  principal  of  an 
important   educational    institution,    The   Friend's    Boarding   School, 
Providence,  R.  I.,    Ex-President  McCosh,   Ex-President  Andrew  D. 
White,  Gen.  John  Eaton,   President   of  Marietta   College,  late  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  President 
Gates  of  Amherst,  President  Taylor  of  Vassar,  Pres.  A.   H.    Fetterolf 
of  Girard  College,  General  Armstrong  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  Pro- 
fessor Morse  of  Amherst,  Miss  Robertson  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
Miss  Sybil  Carter  made  a  strong  representation  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession. 

The  Mohonk  platform  for  1890  was  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  After  sketching  the  encour- 
aging progress  already  made  in  the  cause,  the  platform  continues :  — 

"  Turning  toward  the  future,  this  Conference  first  urges  Congress  to 
make  such  liberal  and  increasing  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perfect  this  plan  (for  providing  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  with 
common-school  education  at  government  expense,  and  in  schools  under 
government  control),  and  carry  it  into  full  operation.  Second,  it  calls 
for  a  further  extension  of  education  in  all  the  industrial  arts,  as  essen- 
tial to  preparation  for  self-support.  Third,  it  protests  against  the 
removal  of  capable  officials  for  party  reasons,  and  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  permanent  tenure  and  non-partisan  administration  in  the  Indian 
Bureau.  Fourth,  it  recommends  improvement  in  the  provisions  for  the 
regular  and  legal  administration  of  justice,  both  toward  and  among  the 
Indians,  and  indorses  the  specific  recommendations  for  this  purpose 
laid  before  the  Conference  at  this  session  by  its  Committee  on  Law. 
Fifth,  it  urges  the  churches  to  larger  gifts  and  greater  zeal  in  their  dis- 
tinctive Christian  work  among  the  Indians,  without  which  all  the  efllbrts 
of  the  Government  for  their  civilization  will  be  in  vain.  Sixth,  it 
reaffirms,  as  the  fundamental  principle  which  should  control  all  friends 
of  the  Indians, *that  all  work  for  them,  whether  by  private  benevolence 
or  by  the  Government,  should  be  done  in  anticipation  of  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  time  when  the  Indian  races  of  this  country  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  body  of  our  citizens,  and  the  specific  Indian  problem  will  be 
merged  in  the  great  problem  of  building  up  a  human  brotherhood 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  laid  upon  the  American  people." 

The  Conference  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  oflfered  by  General 
Whittlesey,  urging  that  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  surplus 
reservation  be  held  as  a  fund  to  aid  the  Indians  on  allotments  in  learn- 
ing how  to  support  themselves. 

Letters  were  read  explaining  the  absence  of  many  persons  invitedi 
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among  them  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who  was  visiting  the  Indians  of  California,  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  who  was  in  Oregon,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  was  pre- 
vented at  the  last  moment  from  attending,  by  important  official 
engagements. 


THE   VALUE  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 


BY   DR.   C.    P.    P.    BANCROFT. 


Principal  of  Pkillipt-Andover  Academy. 


THE  following  letter  was  written  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Sanderson,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  was 
published  in  the  Northwestern  Congregationalist,  They  have 
a  first-class  academy  there,  which  does  not  aspire  to  be  called  a  college, 
or  anything  of  the  sort.  These  words,  from  the  head  of  the  most 
famous  academy  in  the  country,  are  worthy  of  careful  attention.  They 
breathe  the  right  spirit,  concerning  not  only  academies,  but  also  the 
public  schools.  The  article  is  worthy  the  careful  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  every  earnest  teacher :  — 

**  It  is  very  agreeable  to  me  to  contribute  to  the  '  Academy  Day  *  in 
your  church,  for  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  form  of 
organization,  and  with  this  grade  of  instruction,  and  I  rejoice  greatly 
in  the  revival  of  the  academy  here  in  the  East,  and  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  the  idea  in  the  West. 

"  The  object  of  the  academy  is  to  bring  together  the  promising  and 
ambitious  youth  who  desire  to  improve  themselves  in  knowledge,  self- 
reliance,  mental,  social  and  religious  discipline.     The  academy  aims 
to  give  a  wider  education  than  can  be  secured  in  the  more  elementary 
schools ;  to  prepare  some  of  its  pupils  (the  more  the  better)  for  colleges 
and  universities ;  to  give  chiefly  by  education   in  the  various  branches 
taught,  that  power  to  do  things,  to  organize  and  lead  in  worldly  enter- 
prises, to  create  and  direct  public  sentiment,  which  is  needed  in  every 
well-ordered  community  ;  in  short,  the  work  of  the  academy  is  to  bring 
forward  well-equipped  men  and  women   who  will  be  leaders  in  the 
work  of  the  world. 

"My  plea  is  not  now  for  the  college,  necessary  as  that  may  be.  But 
I  would  urge,  always^nd  ever,  that  every  institution  be  called  by 
*name  showing  what  it  isj^  and  not  by  one  designed  to  indicate  what 
^t  is  hoped  it  may  sometime   be.     My  plea  is  not  for  the  academy 
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against  the  high  school,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  the  high  school,  and  as 
a  sup^^lement  to  it.  We  want  academies  for  those  who  have  no  high 
school  on  hand,  and  for  those  who  will  never  go  to  college,  unless  they 
awake  in  the  academy  to  the  desire  and  possibility  of  it. 

"  The  outlook  of  the  academy  is  wider  than  that  of  a  private  school, 
or  of  a  local  high  school.     It  teaches  selected  pupils  from  small  towns 
and  large  cities  near  and  far ;    it  brings  them    into   wholesome  and 
inspiring  friendship  ;  it  carries  them  along  a  definite  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, not  chiefly  as  a  '  fitting'  for  something  beyond,   but  as  in  itself 
an  integral  part  of  true  education  ;  the  rich  and  the  poor,   those  with 
better  advantages,  and  those   with    less,   are  brought  into  the  equal 
standing  and  privileges  which  worth    only  can  claim  and  keep.     It 
brings  college  conditions  within  reach  of  the  many,  whereas  the  college 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  reach  comparatively  few.     The  academy 
is  the  door  through  which  most  young  people  reach  the  college.     It  is 
not  local,  but  covers  the  whole  field  according  to  its  excellence  and 
repute ;  it  throws  the  pupils  back  on  their  own  resources,  and  calls  out 
what  is  best  in  them ;  it  gives  them  contact  with  a  great  variety  of 
minds ;  it  does  far  more  than  to  teach  the  art  of  learning  lessons :  the 
library,  the  reading  room,  the  dining  hall,   the  compass,   the  academy 
paper,  the  debating  societies,  prize  competitions,  the  receptions,  the 
Christian  organization  and  prayer  meetings ;  these  are  the  features, 
many  of  which  are  unknown  or  unimportant  in  other  kinds  of  secondary 
schools,  but  in   full   efficiency  are  most  valuable  agencies  in  a  good 
academy.     A  group  of  faculties  and  sympathies  is  touched,  which  other 
schools  cannot  reach. 

"  There  is  no  political  pulling  and  bargaining  for  trustees  and  teach- 
ers. If  properly  organized  there  will  be  no  obtrusive  sectarianism. 
If  established  for  the  sake  of  learning,  patriotism,  and  religion,  there 
will  be  a  generous  support,  but  it  will  not  be  a  business  speculation 
first  and  an  academy  only  by  accident.  Public  spirit  will  rally  to  its 
call,  and  its  success  will  be  in  proportion  as  men  regard  it  for  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  will  do  for  the  minds  and  the  character  of  its  pupils. 
Through  them  it  is  to  do  its  great  work  ;  they  are  its  first  instrument. 
The  first  condition  is  scholars  and  the  second  is  teachers ;  then  come 
buildings,  grounds,  and  all  the  other  equipment  required.  But  all  is 
in  vain  without  the  favor  of  God,  who  by  His  providence  shall  pro- 
vide for  it,  and  by  His  spirit  hallow  it. 

"  Keep  out  the  commercial  spirit,  and  bring  in  the  most  ennobling  and 
the  most  generous  and  refining  influences.  Give  money,  give  your 
children,  your  personal  intellect  and  attention,  the  fostering  care  of 
your  churches  ;  keep  up  the  standard  of  scholarship,  of  tone,  of  piety. 
Arrange  so  that  you  can  all  know  the  academy,  what  it  needs,  what  it 
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is  doing.  Put  aside  personal  affairs  and  adopt  this  as  one  into  which 
you  will  put  your  benevolent  service.  Put  your  Christian  academy 
into  closest  connection  with  the  Christian  homes  and  the  Christian  col- 
lege.    Exalt  in  it  the  Bible  and  the  Christ. 

"  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  the  language  of  exhortation. 
I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  agency  that  I  allow 
myself  to  speak  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  These  schools  have 
done  great  things  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  no  agency 
is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  life'  of  the  new  country  for  which  you 
are  working." 


THE   ''NATURAL    METHOD''   FOR   FOREIGN  LAN- 

G  UA  GES. 

BY  MISS  L.  C.  LOUGEE,  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

WHETHER  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  shall  begin  with 
grammar,  administered  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  mental  ^ 
strength  of  the  pupil  can  endure,  to  be  followed  up  later  by  a  course 
of  reading  and  translation  into  English,  —  or  whether  by  the  so-called 
Natural  Method  we  shall  first  lay  a  foundation  of  language  from  which 
in  good  time  the  science  of  grammar  shall  be  evolved,  is  the  question 
which  interests  most  teachers  of  foreign  languages  today,  and  while 
the  former  theory  has  still  many  devoted  adherents,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  latter,  even  where  not  actually  prevailing,  acts  as  a  leavening 
influence,  and  that  more  and  more  the  study  of  living  language  is  taking 
the  place  of  dry  tables  and  lifeless  forms.  When  the  Natural  Method 
has  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  its  success ;  if  success  lies  in  practical  ability  to  use  the 
language  as  a  medium  of  expression,  spoken  and  written,  and  to  read 
intelligently  without  the  interposition  of  a  translation.  That  there  is 
a  marked  gain  in  the  stimulating  effect  on  the  pupil  cannot  be  doubted 
by  one  who  has  watched  the  eagerness  of  a  class  taught  by  this 
method,  —  the  unflagging  interest,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  love  for  the 
study  that  it  kindles,  which  all  teachers  will  admit  is  the  '*  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Teachers  and  pupils  who  have  felt  the  benefit  of  this  new  dispensa- 
tion owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Doctor  Laurens,  whose  labors  both  as 
a  teacher  and  as  a  maker  of  books  entitle  him  to  the  highest  rank 
among  educational  reformers.  Lofty  to  ideality  in  his  standards,  broad 
and  far-reaching  in  his  aims,  he  is  not  lacking  in  the  practical  side 
which  adapts  his  views  and  methods  to  the  comprehension  and  needs 
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of  his  pupils,  and  the  work  progresses  so  under  his  quickening  touch 
that  by  imperceptible,  but  sure  gradations,  the  student,  seizing  at  the 
outset  the  spirit  of  the  new  language,  is  led  quickly  to  an  appreciative 
study  of  its  rich  literature,  which  he  is  able  to  enjoy  and  to  discuss 
without  the  wearisome  and  fruitless  task  of  translating,  a  process  which 
robs  a  work  of  its  richest  flavor,  besides  diverting  the  mind  from  its 
chief  object,  its  eflfort  to  master  a  foreign  idiom. 

The  new  edition  of  Petites  Causeries,  familiar  to  students  of  French 
as  the  flrst  in  this  charming  series,  by  Doctor  Laurens,  appears  with 
a  supplement  which  adds  strength  to  the  original  work   and  will  un- 
doubtedly increase   its  usefulness  as  a  class  book.     The  supplehient 
contains  thirty-six  exercises  designed  to  accompany  the  thirty-six  chap- 
ters in  the  Causeries,  which  furnish  material  for  home  study  for  the 
pupil.     In  each  exercise  the  chapter  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  still  the 
animating  soul  of  the  work,   and  the  sentences  to  be  translated  into 
French  are  so  attractive,  often  amusing,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imag- 
ine a  pupil  becoming  weary  or  impatient  in  performing  his  task.     Open 
at  random  to  the  thirty-first  exercise.     It  recalls  La  Fontaine's  fable, 
'*  L'  enfant  et  le  Maitre  d'  6cole,"  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter.    The  pupil  has  read   and  discussed   the  charming  fable  with  his 
teacher,  always  in  French,  and   remembers  the  amusing  questions  he 
has   already  answered :  "Si  tu  avais  pass^  par  la  qu'  eusses-tu  fait 
George?  "  "  Qiiel  discours  le  Maitre  d*  ^cole  addressa-t-il  a  T enfant?" 
'' L*  enfant  entendit-il,  ^couta-t-il  sou  discours?"     Now  he  finds  his 
own  thoughts  continued  in  the  exercise  before  him  :     "  What  do  you 
think  of  that  schoolmaster  who  is  scolding  the  child,  when  he  is  going 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river?  "     *'  I  wish  the  schoolmaster  were  himself 
in  the  water.     What  do  you  say?     You  would   save   him,  would  you 
not?"     How   naturally  the  French  sentences  form   themselves  in  his 
mind.     There  is  not  a  word  that  the  original  lesson  or  some  preceding 
lesson  has  not  furnished  for  him,  and  the  grammar  that  he  is  constantly 
unconsciously  learning  is  practically  tested  in  the  necessary  changes 
for  the  new  constructions  before  him.     Here  is  the  very  apotheosis  of 
grammar.     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  well-graded  practice  in  transla- 
tion carried  along  through  such  fascinating  exercises  will  fit  the  pupil 
admirably  for  the  work  of  translating  classic  English  which  forms  part 
of  the  programme  for  advanced   students  in  this  method,  and  there  is 
no  question  about  the  desirability  of  beginning  this  phase  of  the  study 
at  the  outset.     It  is  safe  to  say  that   no  text-book  has  ever  before  pre- 
sented such    interesting   subject   matter   for   the   oft-times  wearisome 
manipulation  of  conjugations,  inflections,  cases  and  agreements  in  gen- 
eral which  make  the  way  of  the  young  student  of  foreign  languages 
hard. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONART, 

THE  gigantic  strides  made  by  our  American  authors  and  publishers 
in  the  line  of  dictionaries,  lexicons  and  cyclopedias  is,  especially 
when  we  consider   the   newness   of  America   as   compared   with  the 
longer  civilization  of  England,  really  marvellous.    For  practical  use,  con- 
venience, accuracy,  fullness,   thorough    scholarship  and  adaptability, 
our  lexicons  of  foreign   languages,  ancient  and   modern,   biographical 
dictionaries,  geographical  gazetteers,  cyclopedias  and  encyclopedias  and 
especially  the  great  dictionaries  of  our  own    tongue,  are  quite  equal, 
and  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  similar  products  of  other  nations. 
It  was  only  last  month  that  this  magazine  gave  an  extended  notice  qf 
the  new  Century  Dictionary  in  six  volumes,  three  of  which  only  have 
yet  appeared.     Since  that  time  the  Merriams  have  issued  their  new 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,^ 
This  new  dictionary  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the"  Unabridged  " 
which  has  been  so  long  the  standard  authority  on  the  words  and  usages 
of  the  English  language.     The  first  edition  of  the  "  Unabridged  "  was 
published  in  1847.     A  new  edition  was  issued  with   a  supplement,  in 
1859.     The  whole  work  was  revised  and  published   in   1864.     To  this 
edition  supplements  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  but  the  body 
of  the  work  has  not  during  this  period  been  thoroughly  revised.      The 
*  *  Unabridged  "  was  called  "  Webster's  American  Dictionary."     It  was 
Cispecially  designed  for  use  in  our  own  country,  but  during  the  later 
37ears  it  has  had  an  extensive  sale  in  Great  Britain.     The  time  has  evi- 
c3ently  arrived  when  America  should  publish  an  International  dictionary. 
The  basis  of  this  new  work,   as  has  already  been   intimated,  was  the 
*■'  Unabridged,"  which  has  so  long  stood  the  test  and  which  has  given 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  universal   satisfaction.     This  work  has  been 
thoroughly  reedited  in  every  detail  and  vastly  enriched  in  every  part, 
^th  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  meet  the  larger  and  severer  require- 
ments of  a  new  generation. 

The  editing  has  been  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  editor- 
in-chief,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  publishers  who  conducted 
the  previous  revision.  They  have  never  wavered  from  their  aim  to 
maintain  its  progressive  supremacy.  They  began  this  revision,  not  as 
a  speculative  venture,  but  as  a  duty  to  scholars  and  to  letters,  before  the 

1  Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  edited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  of  Yale  University.  Published  by  G.  &.  C.  Merriam  &  Co..  Springfield,  Mass.  Sheep, 
Ito.oo;  half  Turkey,  $12.50;  half  Russia,  $13.50;  full  Russia,  $15.00. 
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signal  of  new  rivalries  was  sounded.  They  have  carried  it  patiently 
and  suitably  through  to  an  unforced  completion.  They  have  not  been 
obliged  to  omit  any  approved  excellence  of  older  editions  on  account 
of  the  vested  rights  of  others  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  they  been 
compelled  to  experiment  in  novelties  in  order  to  attract  attention. 
Their  labor  has  been  directed  to  perfecting  what  was  already  acknowl- 
edged by  eminent  scholars  to  be  the  best. 

The  work  of  editing  has  been  in  steady  progress  for  more  than  ten 
years.  The  staff  of  paid  editorial  laborers,  the  publishers  tell  us,  has 
numbered  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons.  They  also  say  that  be- 
fore the  first  copy  was  printed  they  had  expended  in  editing,  illustrat- 
ing, type-setting  and  electrotyping,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Probably  no  previous  age  of  the  world  has  witnessed  such  a  complete 
revolution  and  advancement  all  along  scientific  lines  as  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Many  new  words  have  been  coined.  Many  words 
have  been  restricted  in  their  use  and  meaning.  New  definitions  and 
explanations  are  needed.  Many  new  words  have  arisen  in  various  other 
directions. 

Not  only  the  scholars  but  the  entire  people  of  the  great  American 
Republic  and  the  whole  English-speaking  world  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  the  same  publishing  house  and  the  same  class  of  critical  scholars, 
with  additions  to  their  number  have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  continu- 
ously for  more  than  half  a  century  this  work  to  its  entire  and  successful 
completion. 

It  is  said  that  Kossuth  while  confined  as  a  political  prisoner,  acquired 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  English  language  through  the  medium 
of  the  Bible  and  Webster's  Dictionary.  It  has  come  to  be  almost 
a  household  phrase,  that  the  three  essential  books  are  "  The  Bible, 
Shakespeare  and  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary."  Hereafter  it  will 
be ''The  International."  W.  A.  Mowry. 
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Secondary  Education — Movements  in  Europe. — Of  all  edu- 
cational topics  those  pertaining  to  secondary  instruction  are  just  now 
most  universally  discussed.     Even  technical  instruction,  with  its  obvi- 
ous practical  relations  does  not  claim  so  large  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion abroad.     This  is,  indeed,  an  encouraging  sign,  since  the  deepest 
social  problems  are  involved   in  the  conduct  of  that  part  of  education 
which,  passing  beyond  the  rudiments,  unfolds  before  the  student's  view 
the  illimitable  range  of  knowledge,  and  while  disciplining  his  powers 
presents  noble  purposes  for  their  exercise.     England  in  twenty  years 
has  accomplished  the  difficult   task  of  getting  all  her  children  into 
school,   the  conviction  is  now  growing  that  the  best  results  of  this 
achievement  will  be  lost  unless  the  provision  for  secondary  instruction 
is  greatly  extended.     The  government  has  directly  interposed  in  this 
matter  in  Wales,   as  was  stated   in  the  June   number  of  Education. 
A^r^e  note  as  an  immediate  outcome  of  the    *'  Intermediate   Education 
-Act,"  the  activity  of  the  **  Association  for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
iris  in  Wales.''     They  are  arousing  public  interest  in  their  cause  by 
series  of  admirable  tracts  sold  at  a  penny  each. 

In  England  itself,  **  grammar'*  or  middle  class  schools  are  attended 
y  scholars  of  a  different  social  rank  from  those  in  the  elementary 
hools.      The   former   are    not    higher    because   they   are   occupied 
xclusively  in   doing   advanced   work,    but   mainly  because  they   are 
attended  by  pupils  whose  parents  are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  their  edu- 
^::ation.     The  meagre  provision  for  the  secondary  education  of  the  poor 
^as  been  increased  somewhat  in  the  large  cities  during  the  past  decade 
1)y  the  creation  of  scholarships  in  Board  schools.     The  London  Board 
3>ossesses  fourteen  scholarships,  viz.,  eight  for  boys,  five  for  girls,  and 
one  not  limited.     They  range    in   value  from  $125   to  $175,  and  are 
tenable  for  three  or  four  years.     Other  scholarships  are  also  placed 
<very  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.     There  are  various  endow- 
ments in  the  control  of  the  *'  city  companies  **  which  are  applicable  to 
the  education  of  the  poor.     In  iSSi  the  total  amount  was  estimated  at 
about  $325,000,  but  most  of  this  is  absorbed  by  the  middle  class.     The 
city  of   London    corporation   expends   annually   for   education    about 
$59,400.     Of  this,  twenty-two  per  cent,   goes  to  the  city  of  London 
school,  forty-four  per  cent,   to  the  Freeman's  Orphan   school,  neither 
of  which  benefits  the  poor,  that  is,  the  day-laboring  class.     Of  the  bal- 
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ance  of  the  fund  less  than  four-tenths  per  cent,  is  applied  to  general 
secondary  education,  and  that  goes  also  to  the  middle  class,  the  rest  \x 
divided  between  technical  education  and  music  schools. 

The  scheme  of  studies  for  the  elementary  schools  of  England  includes 
as  special  or  class  subjects  many  branches  belonging  to  a  secondary 
course.  In  the  adjustment  of  these  schemes  we  see  the  beginnings  of" 
a  secondary  system  for  the  common  people.  In  the  provincial  cities, 
especially,  the  evolution  has  reached  an  interesting  stage.  In  Bradford 
it  has  taken  the  form  of  special  schools,  four  in  number,  which  are 
intended  as  models,  including  the  entire  course  of  study  allowed  by  the 
scheme.  In  Sheffield,  Huddersfield  and  Birmingham,  the  movement 
is  toward  what  we  should  call  high  schools.  The  movement  has  not 
extended  to  the  rural  districts. 

The  minute  investigation  into  this  matter  in  all  its  bearings  which 
has  been  pursued  in  England  has  brought  into  clear  view  many  facts 
that  have  significance  for  us.  Thus  it  appears  that  fully  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  English  children  in  elementary  schools  do  not  pass  beyond 
the  fourth  standard,  which  is  presumably  reached  at  ten  years  of  age, 
and  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  actually  do  reach  at  that 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endeavors  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  technical  schools  to  extend  their  advantages  to 
pupils  from  the  elementary  schools  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  are  not  prepared  to  enter  successfully  upon  the  technical  courses. 
In  other  words,  modern  industry  offers  little  hope  to  the  uneducated 
poor. 

In  central  Europe  the  discussions  of  secondary  education  relate  rather 
to  the  composition  and  adjustment  of  courses  than  to  the  provision  of 
agencies.  The  German  emperor  has  manifested  a  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  at  his  motion  a  special  conference  on  the  subject  was 
recently  called  in  Berlin.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
sided, the  Ministers  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  War  partici- 
pated in  the  discussions,  as  did  the  most  eminent  educators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  learned  professions.  The  subjects  considered  had 
reference  to  the  curricula  and  the  coordination  of  gymnasia,  real- 
schools  and  high  schools.  The  results  of  the  deliberations  will  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Prussian  Diet. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  issued  new  pro- 
grammes for  the  lycdes  embodying  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Superior  Council  during  the  summer  session.  Even  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Universities  does  not  excite  more  attention. 

Attendance  upon  German  Universities.  —  The  number  of  stu- 
dents  in    attendance    upon  the    German    Universities  in   the  summer 
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semester  of  i889-'90  was  29,007.  They  were  -distributed  as  follows  r 
Evangelical  Theology,  4,460;  Catholic  Theology,  1,220;  Law,  6,872; 
Medicine,  9,103;  Philosophy,  7.352.  As  usual,  Berlin  absorbs  the 
larger  nuniber,  viz.,  5,731,  Munich  follows  with  3,479,  Leipsic,  which 
formerly  stood  second,  had  3*453.  Eight  Universities  had  above  1,000 
students  each.  The  teaching  force  of  the  Universities  comprised  2,134 
members,  viz.,  1,026  ordinary  professors,  270  extraordinary,  60  hon- 
orary, 643  tutors,  and  136  professors  of  languages  and  of  physical 
exercises. 

From  a  report  presented  to  the  real-school  society,  it  appears  that 
while  in  the  last  twenty  years  attendance  upon  the  Universities  has 
more  than  doubled,  increasing  from  13,674  in  1869  to  29,057  in  1890, 
the  attendance  upon  the  superior  technical  schools  has  declined,  stand- 
ing at  2,928  in  1869,  as  against  2,887  today. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction   has  issued  instructions 
to  the  University  professors,  authorizing  them  to  refuse  certificates  of 
attendance  to  students  who  do  not  absolutely  follow  their  courses  of 
study,   or  who   are  irregular  in  attendance.     Where  the  certificate  of 
attendance  is  withheld  the  course  will  not  be  entered  upon  the  diploma. 
Heretofore,  it  has  only  been  necessary  that  the  professor  should  certify 
to  the  student's  attendance  upon  the  first  and  last  lesson. 

Lay  versus  Clerical  Instruction.  —  At  a   notable  meeting  of 
the  German  Teacher's  Union  (Deutscher  Lehrerverein),  held  in  Berlin 
Xast  spring,   intense  excitement  was  created    by  the  speech   of  Doctor 
I>ittes,  who   had  been  chosen   to  commemorate  the  celebrated  peda- 
gogue and  democrat,  Diesterweg.     Among  other  heterodox  utterances,^ 
3)octor  Dittes  declared  *'  that  today  a  Diesterweg  would  not  be  able  to 
T)reathe   the   air  of   his   country."     The   sensation    produced    by  this 
speech  has  been  repeated  in  Austria.     The  congress  of  Austrian  teach- 
ers was  held  this  year  at   Saaz,   in   Bohemia.     Amidst  great  applause 
Doctor  Dittes  once  more  advocated  teaching  by  laymen  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  national  education.         The  press  was 
forbidden  to  publish  his  speech  and  the  Freie  pddagogische  Blatter^ 
the  most  widely  read  educational  journal  of  Austria,  and  the  NiederoS' 
terreichische    Schulzeitung^    were    seized    on    the    day    the   speech 
appeared  in  their  issues.     It  was,  however,   published  without  inter- 
ference in  the   Allgemeine  deutsche  LeJirerzeitung  of  Leipsic,  issue 
of  September  7th.  a.  t.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 

ERATURE    UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Anieles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


AoiericaD  Schools  and  Colleges, 
Notes  on.  J.  G.  Fitch.  Acailemyy 
Sept.  6,  1890. 

In  a  notice  of  Prof.  Fitch's  book, 
the  editor  of  the  Ac^idemy^  speaking  as 
an  Englishman,  says :  *' We  rise  from 
the  reading  of  his  book  with  the  con- 
viction that  wc  are,  after  all,  a  good 
deal  better  than  we  thought.  We  are 
often  told  how  little  we  ourselves, 
and  how  much  other  people  spend  on 
education.  Some  astounding  misstate- 
ments and  miscalculations  to  this 
effect  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hale  in  the 
Forum^  Dr.  Fitch  disposes  of  with  all 
completeness.  The  American  writer 
had  set  against  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  imperial  exchequer  of  England 
to  assist  public  elementary  education 
the  whole  amount  spent  by  one  Ameri- 
can State  on  all  its  educational  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds  and  grades. ^^ 
*' State  initiative  and  variety  in  Ameri- 
ca, coupled  with  the  almost  universal 
uniformity  which  each  state  imposes 
within  its  own  borders,  leads  on  the 
one  hand  to  a  very  confusing  general 
system,  and  on  the  other  to  many 
iron-bound  and  cemented  conditions 
which  English  teachers  would  never 
tolerate  for  a  single  year.'*  ''  Classi- 
fication is  freer  in  England  than 
in  America." 

Antike  in  der  Gegenwart,  Die.  Rich- 
ard Maschke.  Unsere  Zeit,  Heft 
9,  1890. 

The  writer  would  have  the  language, 
literature,  and  history  of  a  nation 
kept  together.  *'  Without  such  a  plan, 
academical  education  can  correspond 
only  to  a  well  written  encyclopedia.'' 

Bird-song,  The  Evolution  of. 
Charles  A.  Witchell.  Zoologist,  July 
and  August,  1890. 

Blut,  Wodurch  schuetzen  wir  das? 
Rudolf  Klemensiewlcz.  Deutsche  Be- 
t?Me,  August,  1890. 

Breadfruit  tree.  The  and  the  Nettle 
family.  R.  C.  Day.  Knowledge,  Au- 
gust, 1890. 

(.'litholique,  Le  peuple,  Cathollque 
etats-unis.  Vte.  de  Mieux.  Corre- 
spondent, Aug.  23,  1890. 


^'  Boston,  the  puritanical  and  litera- 
ry city,  which  boasts  of  imitating 
Athens  and  rather  resembles  Geneva, 
has  become  half  Catholic  in  becomlog 
half  Irish.'' 

Climate  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  J. 
W.  Redway.    Forum,  October,  1890. 

Late  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  infiuences  the  climate, 
either  of  Europe  or  of  the  United 
States,  but  very  little. 

College  Seniors  and  Electlvea  in 
Psychological  Subjects.  E.  A.  Klrk- 
patrick.  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy. 

The  important  part  of  this  article 
consists  of  220  answers  of  students  of 
philosophy  to  questions  asked  by  Prof. 
G.S.Hall.  The  points  covered  were: 
reasons  for  electing  philosophy,  gain 
from  the  study,  the  writers  that  im- 
pressed them  most,  the  subjects  that 
interested  them  most. 

Criminology.  Americ<in  Journal  of 
Psychology,    January,  1890. 

Summaries  of  a  number  of  important 
articles  on  crime  and  criminals,  offer- 
ing many  suggestions  to  the  scientific 
student  of  morals. 

Criminal,  The.  Havelock  Ellis. 
Reviewed  bv  T.  W.  Rollescon.  Acad- 
emy, Sept.  20,  1890. 

Regards  the  criminal  as  a  case  of 
atavism.  Refers  to  the  chief  litera- 
ture and  psychological  theories  of 
crime. 

Daughters,  The  future  of  our.  Helen 
E.  Starrett.     Forum,  October,  1890. 

'*  What  educators  of  women  into 
unconsciousness  and  self-respect  have 
been  street  railway  cars  and  elevators 
and  business  ofiices!  W^hat  educators, 
too,  have  been  the  requirements  of 
organized  industry,  in  matters  of 
punctuality,  order,  system,  and  reli- 
ability!''  * 

Dental  Students,  Some  reasons  why 
many  fail  after  graduating.  Edito- 
rial.    Items  of  Interest,  Aug.  1890. 

On  importance  of  clean  habits,  es- 
pecial ly  Hvoidant'e  of  tobacco. 

Educational  Development  in  New 
England  during  the  present  century. 
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Annie  £.  Johnson.    Andover  Review^ 
October,  1890. 

Erziehung  des  Menschengesch- 
lechts.  Die.  Augast  Nieniau.  Zeits- 
ehri/t  fur  PhUosophie,  B.  89,  H.  1. 

Fiction,  Two  Forces  in.  Mary  D. 
Catting.    Forum,  October,  1890. 

"  Supernaturalisnj  and  psychology 
are  two  distinct  forces  iu  the  novel. 
They  may  not  be  said  to  stand  in  di- 
rect antithesis,  but  they  do  malse  ap- 
peal to  opposite  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Supernaturalism  addresses  itself  to 
the  imagination,  psychology  to  the 
understanding,  supernaturalisni  to  our 
superstitious  instinct,  psycliology  to 
our  mental  consciousness.  The  one 
delights  and  enthralls,  the  other  per- 
plexes and  enforces.  The  one  be- 
longs to  the  older,  the  other  to  the 
later  novel.  Which  is  the  more  valu- 
able force?" 

Follc-lore  nella  patologia  mentale, 
II.  Tanzi  Eugenic.  Bivista  di  Filoso- 
M  Scientpica,  July,  1890. 

The  writer  shows  by  references  to 
history  and  to  anthropology,  that  the 
deliriums  of  the  paranoiac,  such  as 
those  of  persecution,  personification, 
poisoning,  religion,  ambition,  love, 
nypocbondria,  iiave  been  and  still  are, 
national  epidemics.  '  He  also  corre- 
lates the  paranoiac,  the  savage,  and 
the  child,  showing  in  all  three:  pre- 
Jadices  about  names  and  numbers; 
love  of  enigmas,  exorcisms,  and  mag- 
ic; nomadic  instinct;  sudden  and 
great  extremes;  double  personality 
and  hallucinations. 

Formative  Influences.  Andrew  T. 
Peabody.  Forum,  August,  1890.  Ed- 
ward iJverett  Hale,  Forum^  Septem- 
ber, 1890.  Frederick  Harrison,  Forum, 
October,  1890. 

The  accounts  such  men  give  of  their 
educative  environment  are  valuable 
chapters  added  to  pedagogic  literature, 
The  moral  of  Professor  Peabody's  ar- 
ticle is  that  education,  like  religion, 
begins  at  home,  and  that  in  sightsee- 
ing, each  one  carries  away  in  propor- 
tion as  he  brought  with  him.  Dr. 
Hale  names  as  the  formative  influ- 
ences which  should  enter  into  each 
one's  life:  1.  Occupation,  —  some 
manual  labor.  2.  Open  air  life.  3. 
Public  school  or  college.  4.  Liberal 
share  of  disagreeable  duties.  5.  Any 
exercises  which  will  make  people 
prompt  and  accurate  in  the  first  draft 
of  what  they  write,  —  a  faculty  ac- 
quired by  writing  for  the  press.  6. 
Intercoarse  with  active  men  of  intelli- 


gence. 7.  Simple  and  rational  train- 
ing in  religion.  Professor  Harrison 
says :  '^  As  usual,  the  minds  of  raw 
youths  are  infiuenced  first,  not  by  the 
great  masters  of  thought,  but  by  the 
masters  of  expression  and  pathos." 
'*  I  am  struck  with  this  —  the  essential 
persistence  of  the  social  organism  in 
the  midst  of  universal  change.  Every 
aspect  and  appliance  of  practical  life 
has  been  transformed  within  my  own 
memory ;  and  yet,  in  all  its  essential 
conditions,  human  life  remains  the 
same.  My  children  live  much  as  I  did 
fifty  years  ago."  The  fretful  pessim- 
ism of  the  article  seems  to  be  due, 
partly  to  old  age's  backward  look, 
partly  to  a  philosopical  system,  which 
is  unable  to  make  good  its  claim  of 
being  final. 

Fremont.  Josiah  Royce.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  October,  1890. 

**  One  may  say  that  General  Fr^ 
mont  possessed  all  the  qualities  of 
genius  except  ability." 

Heredity,  Weismann's  Theory  of. 
Edward  Clodd.  Kuovledge,  Aug.  1890. 

A  short  account  of  an  important 
biological  theory. 

Heredity  and  Sex.  Julius  Nelson. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology^  Jan- 
uary, 1890. 

Abstracts  of  miscellaneous  cell  and 
sex-literature,  attempting  to  suggest 
a  scientific  basis  for  moral  education. 

Hexameters  and  Rhythmic  Prose. 
G.  H.  Palmer.  Atlantic  Monthly^  Oc- 
tober, 1890. 

*'  The  hexameter  as  we  must  write 
it  today  is  ill  suited  to  Homer,  not 
merely  because  it  is  an  unusual  metre, 
but  because  it  calls  for  that  which  the 
English  language  — at  least  the  Saxon 
half  of  it  —  does  not  most  naturally 
supply,  an  abundance  of  dactylic 
words.  It  is  precisely  Saxon  English 
with  its  dominant  iambic  beat,  which 
we  must  chiefly  draw  upon  to  pquip 
an  English  Homer.  Whenever  we 
English  speakers  say  anything  we 
really  believe,  we  instinctively  drop 
into  Saxon;  and  Homer  we  always 
believe."  Professor  Palmer  adds  a 
specimen  of  Homer  done  into  English 
rhythmic  prose. 

History,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Pow- 
ers upon.  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S. 
X.  Boston,  1890.  Notice  of  this  book 
in  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1890. 

''  Captain  Mahan's  eflfort  is  to  show 
the  tremendous  eftect  which  sea  pow- 
er has  had  upon  the  development  of 
certain  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
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world,  eBpecially  at  momentous  crises 
in  their  history/' 

Houseflies  and  Bluebottles.  £.  A. 
Butler.     Knowledge^  Aujl^ust,  1890. 

Huguenot  Element  in  Charleston's 
pronunciation.  Sylvester  Primer. 
J*honeti8che  Studien^  B.  3,  H  3. 

Hypnotismus,  Der.  Prof.  E.  Krae- 
pelin.     Unsere  Zeit,  H.  7, 1890. 

Ireland,  Myths  and  Folk-lore  of. 
Jeremiah  Curtain.  Book  notice  in 
Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1890. 

^^  In  all  mv  journeyings,  I  did  not 
meet  a  single  person  who  knew  a 
myth  tale  or  an  old  story,  who  was 
•not  fond  of  Gaelic,  and  especially  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  it." 

Labor  among  the  Hebrews,  The  po- 
sition of.  G.  A.  Danziger.  Overland 
Monthly^  August,  1890. 

Leo  Xlll  et  la  souverainete  poplaire. 
L^abbe  L.  A.  Paqurt.  Canada-Fran- 
^^i»,  July,  1890. 

"The  legislator  receives,  not  from 
the  people,  but  from  a  higlier  source, 
•the  power  which  he  wields ;  he  rep- 
resents, not  the  people,  but  the  Cre- 
ator Himself."  The  corollary  is  that 
'the  legislator  should  agree  with  the 
other  representative  of  God,  namely, 
the  Pope. 

Linquiatic  Method,  Lectures  on. 
S.  8.  Laurie.  Book  notice  in  Acade- 
my, Sept.  6,  1890. 

*'  Professor  Laurie  settles  beyond 
all  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  rela- 
tive and  supreme  importance  of  lan- 
guage study  as  real,  as  strictly  in 
contact  with  and  strictly  limited  by 
things,  and  as  being  the  best  conceiv- 
able instrument,  if  properly  used,  for 
setting  minds  in  right  relation  to  the 
facts  that  are  the  most  vital." 

Musik.  Die  ethisch — piidagogische 

WUrdigung  der  Musik   di^tch    Plato 

nnd    Arlstotelep.     Ant.   Fr.     Walter. 

Vierteljahrschrift   fur    Musik    icissen- 

schaft,  3rd  quarter,  1890. 

Neusprachlicheu  Unterrichtes  au 
den  Genfer  Schulen,  Die  Keform  des. 
BenJ.  Suss-Revactier.  Phonetische 
Studien,  B.  3,  H.  3. 

Poland,  A  blasphemy  —  case  In  the 
18th  Century  in.     A.  Kraushara. 

Book  notice  by  W.  R.  MorflU. 
Academy,  Sept.  20,  1890. 

This  gives  the  other  side  of  the 
much  bewailed  partition  of  Poland 
and  prompts  the  query  whether  the 
<;ountrv  that  can  be,  ought  not  be 
divided,  whether  it  be  not  true  that 
division  from  without  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  already  division  within. 


Saints  and  Scientists.  Amerieatu  Jji- 
tiquarian,  July,  1890. 

The  editor  reads  a  lecture  to  the 
"  want  of  courtesy  manifested  by  gen- 
tlemen who  take  for  their  addresses 
[at  scientific  associations]  a  line  of 
thought,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
science,  might  be  regarded  as  covert 
attacks  on  the  Christian  religion. 

Scharfsinusprobeu,  Die.  Sieg- 
mund  Fraenkel.  Zeitsch.f.  vergLLU- 
eraturgeschichie^  B.  3«  H.  3,  1890. 

Scholar  of  the  15th  Century,  A 
Wandering.  J.  K.  Paulding.  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  October,  1890. 

Schulwesens,  Die  Reformen  unseres 
hoheren.  Otto  Kuotzemiiller.  Zeitsch. 
/.  Philosophie.    B.  89,  fl.  1,  1890. 

Serpent  Effigy  in  Illinois,  The. 
American  Antiquarian,  July,  1890. 

Sociological  Studies,  Practical.  Rev. 
Ch.  M.  Sheldon.  Andover  Bevievo, 
October,  1890. 

He  divided  Topeka  into  eight  groups 
—  horsecar  and  electric  car  men, 
Washburn  College  students,  negroes, 
railroad  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  busi- 
ness men,  and  newspaper  men  —  and 
spent  one  or  two  weeks  talking  and 
working  with  each  class.  He  sums 
up  the  results,  (1)  to  himself,  (%)  to 
the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  and 
talked,  (3)  to  his  own  church  as  an 
organization. 

Spanish  American  Poetry.  Rollo 
Ogden.    Andover  Review,  Oct.  1890. 

^'  As  is  the  case,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  Spain,  original  works  of  pure  lit- 
erature can  with  difficulty,  find  a  pub- 
lisher [in  South  America] ;  scientific 
and  political  treatises,  textbooks,  and 
translations,  monopolize  the  presses." 

Teeth  and  their  variations.  R.  Ly- 
dekker.    Knowledge,  August,  1890. 

Temperamente,  Ueberdle.  G.  RU- 
melin.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Septem- 
ber, 1890. 

^'  By  the  temperament  of  a  man,  we 
mean  three  different  things:  (a)  the 
degree  of  excitabilitv,  the  measure  of 
force  and  energy;  (b)  the  receptlve- 
ness  for  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain;  (c)  the  concentration  of  the 
inner  life,  the  centrallty  or  egolty." 
^^  With  any  temperament,  one  can  be- 
come a  learned  man  or  can  remain 
very  ignorant." 

Traumen,  Ueber  das.  Buttersack. 
Deutsche  Revue,  September,  1890. 

No  hard  and  fast  line  between  wak- 
ing and  sleeping;  we  are  always 
asleep  to  some  thmgs,  while  awake  to 
others. 
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AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

"  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  "  has  Just  been  issued  In  the  Camelot  Series,  for 
which  A.  Loyell  &,  Co.  of  New  York,  are  exclusive  agents  for  this  country. 
The  editor  has  used  Gordon's  classic  translation  in  this  edition. 

For  fifteen  years  a  number  of. Congregational  clergymen  have  banded  them- 
selves together  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Monday  Club,^^  and  produced  a  volume 
of  sermons  each  year  upon  the  International  Sunday  School  lessons  for  the 
next  year.  The  sixteenth  volume  is  now  before  us.  It  is  a  substantial  volume 
of  over  400  pages,  and  contains  forty-eight  terse,  readable  sermons  by  such 
well-known  divines  as  Drs.  David  Gregg,  William  E.  Griffls,  A.  P.  Foster,  A. 
£.  Dunning,  N.  M.  Boynton,  F.  E.  Clark  and  sixteen  others,  on  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Sunday  schools  during  1S91.  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
older  scholars  will  find  this  book  both  helpful  and  suggestive.  Published  by 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston.  Price, 
^1.25. 

International  Journal  op  Ethics.  Devoted  to  the  Advancement  of  Ethical 
Knowledge  and  Practice.  Issued  quarterly.  Philadelphia,  1602  Chestnut 
Street.    Single  number,  50  cents. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly.  It  is  designed  to  cover  an  im- 
portant field.  It  is  under  the  care  of  an  editorial  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
^elix  Adler  of  New  York,  Stanton  Colt,  M.  D.,  London,  Professor  Von 
<7izycki,  Berlin,  Professor  Joal,  Prague,  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  Manchester, 
^.  H.  Muish^ad,  M.  A.,  London,  and  Professor  Royse  of  Harvard  University. 
TThe  articles  in  this  initial  number  are  vigorous  and  incisive.  That  on  '^  The 
"Sthics  of  Land  Tenure,'^  by  Professor  Clark  of  Smith  College,  is  well  worth 
-ai  perusal  by  everyone.    The  quarterly  is  a  strong  one,  and  will  be  studied  with 

intense  interest.    It  is  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper.    This  number 

has  128  pages. 

A  Synopsis  of  English  and  American  Literature.  By  G.J.  Smith,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  English,  Washington,  D.  C,  High  School.  Boston:  Glnn  & 
Co.    1890.    Pp.  125.    Mailing  price,  91-20. 

How  shall  the  subject  of  literature  be  taught?  Will  it  pay  hereafter  to  pre- 
pare single  text-books  for  its  study  ?  Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  it  is  by  reading 
that  we  learn  to  know  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  that  he  has  prepared 
this  little  book  as  '^  a  convenient  hand-book  and  guide  in  the  study  of  literary 
productions.**  He  has  furnished  a  list  of  authors,  showing  their  relative  im- 
portance, giving  names,  dates,  classes,  chronology,  best  known  works,  con- 
temporaries and  ^'  leading  events  in  the  general  history  of  their  times."' 
Whether  for  teachers,  students  or  the  general  reader,  this  hand-book  will  be 
found  valuable,  and  especial  reference  should  be  called  to  the  list  of  books 
recommended.  * 
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The  Veto  Power,  {ts  OrigiD,  Development  and  Function  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  By  Edward  Campbell  Mason,  A.  B.,  Instructor  In 
Political  Economy.  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    1890.    Pp.  232.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  No.  1  of  Harvard  Historical  Monographs.  Mr.  Mason  has  bit  upon 
an  almost  entirely  new  theme,  and  thus  illustrates  the  method  of  teaching 
history  used  at  present  in  Harvard  University,  namely,  to  malce  examination 
of  the  sources.  These  sources  are  the  Presidential  vetoes  from  March  4,  1779, 
for  one  hundred  years.  These  vetoes  have  been  classified  according  to  subject 
and  then  discussed.  It  is  the  result  of  three  years*  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate work  in  Historical  Research.  The  appendices  contain  chronological  lists 
of  Presidential  Vetoes,  Presidential  Protests,  and  Confederate  Presidential 
Vetoes,  and  simpler  items.  The  volume  furnishes  a  fitting  opening  to  the 
series. 

Home  Exercise  for  Health  and  Cure.  With  forty-five  illustrations. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  D.  G.  R.  Schreber,  M.  D.  By  Charles  Rus- 
sell Bardeen.    Syracuse:    C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher.    Pp.  91. 

A  very  interesting  and  suggestive  little  book.    It  tells  in  a  note  how  Doctor 

Schreber  practised  one  exercise  alone  for  ten  days  and  was  able  on  the  tenth 

day  to  perform  it  300  times,  150  in  the  morning  and  150  in  the  evening  without 

the  slightest  111  effects.    At  another  time,  having  neglected  this  exercise  for 

several  weeks,  he  found  thirty  times  too  severe,  although  he  was  strong  and 

his  muscles  were  used  to  exercise. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Edited  by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  Boston 
University.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   From  the  pref^s  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Pp.  226. 

Professor  Lindsay  has  selected  thirteen  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  use  even  in  mixed  classes.  The  print  is  very  clear  and  attract- 
ive. The  eighty-six  illustrations  furnish  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  notes,  while  numerous,  are  not  mere  translations,  but  are  helpful 
suggestions,  the  result  of  the  author^s  experience  in  the  class  room  and  his 
study  of  the  best  editors.  With  its  lists  of  dates  and  indexes,  it  furnishes 
a  text-book  that  will  be  appreciated.  Its  neat  appearance  is  explained  by  the 
press  from  which  it  comes. 

A  Pocket  Hand-Book  op  Biography  ;  containing  10,000  Names  of  Celebri- 
ties. Compiled  by  Henry  Frederic  Reddall.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
1890.    Pp.  263. 

This  is  substantially  a  book  of  names.    The  name  Is  given,  the  nationality^ 

profession,  and  date  of  birth  and  death.    It  claims  to  ^'  be  found  especially 

rich  In  names  of  living  celebrities.^'    Still,  many  names  looked  for  are  not 

found. 

1.  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.    1874. 

2.  Wheelock's  Narrative.    1762.  , 

3.  CORONADO's  Letter  to  Mendoza.    1540. 

4.  The  Bill  of  Rights.    1689. 

5.  Eliot's  Brief  Narrative.    1671. 

Five  valuable  papers,  interesting  to  the  historian,  the  antiquarian  and  the 
philanthropist,  now  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.,  in  the  ^*  Old  South  Leaf- 
let "  series. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE    STUDY  OF  CHILDREN 

BY  PROF.  H.  K.  WOLFE,   PH.   D.,    UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

ONE  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  "  new  ideas  "  in  education 
is  the  value  set  upon  personal  investigation  of  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  mind,  and  especially  of  the  early  stages  of  mental 
development.     The  long  drawn  out  classification  of  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  the  localization  of  their  ^^  organs ''  in  the  brain  are 
losing  interest  in  the  presence  of  positive  information  on  less  pre- 
t^entious  subjects.      The  definition  of   philosophical  terms  is  no 
longer  considered  the  essence  of  mental  science.     The  difference 
lietween  the  classification  of  casual  observations  and  the  positive 
investigation  of  facts  with  a  view  to  their  explanation  has  been 
less  generally  recognized  in  psychology  than  in  the  other  natural 
sciences.     As  the  subject  becomes  more  practical  —  i.  e.,  becomes 
an  applied  science,  the  necessity  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
thinffs  classified  is  recognized.     Casual  observation  and  unaided 
reason  already  have  taught  us  as  much  as  we  can  expect.     New 
acquisitions  in  mental  science  are  likely  to  come  chiefly  from  in- 
tentional observation  and  experiment. 

It  does  not  require  prophetic  vision  to  see  that  fresh  knowledge 
of  mind  will  be  useful,  first  of  all,  to  the  teacher.  Equally  well 
understood,  perhaps,  is  the  advantage  arising  from  independent 
study  of  any  work  in  which  one  is  engaged.  Is  it  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  teachers  will  become  more  and  more  interested  in 
psychology  and,  in  time,  may  become  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
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literature  of  this  subject.     The  healthy  scientific  curiosity 
sessed  by  the  most  progressive  teachers  will  also  contribute  to  tl 
result.     Individuals  must  necessarily  be  content  with  small  ^m  y   f> 
tributions  and  each  will  have  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  appreciatin 
and  utilizing  the  labor  of  others. 

The  wide-awake  teachers  cannot  avoid  absorbing  much  psjr- 
chology  from  their  every-day  experience.  If,  however,  they  desire 
to  put  forth  a  conscious  eflfort  in  studying  child  nature,  they  are 
too  often  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  the  work.  The  more 
earnestly  they  search  for  agreement,  the  more  universal  seems  the 
diversity.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  absorbed  materiaU 
are  crude  generalizations  and  imperfect  resemblances,  and,  doubt- 
less, are  often  subjectively  colored.  For  the  conscious  study  of 
soul-life  a  selection  of  more  dignified  subjects  is  deemed  essential 
and  a  more  exact  method  of  treatment  leading  to  more  accurate 
conclusions  are  alone  satisfactory.  If  we  bring  ourselves  to  defer 
the  study  of  the  essence  of  the  soul  itself,  we  nevertheless  are  sel- 
dom satisfied  with  any  less  important  subject  than  memory,  atten- 
tion or  the  will.  This  choice  would  not  be  unpardonable  if  we 
could  content  ourselves  with  minute  investigation  of  particular 
phases  in  each  case.  Unfortunately  the  importance  of  the  full 
subject  diverts  attention  from  the  advantages  of  minute  considera- 
tion of  separate  phases. 

The  same  teachers  that  begin  the  systematic  study  of  mind  with 
a  subject  of  ^^  some  importance,"  would  compel  their  pupils  to 
spend  weeks  in  studying  simplest  flowering  plants,  or  chemical 
combinations  or  cell  structure.  They  would  dwell  also  on  this 
ideal  method  of  study  as  not  the  least  of  modern  discoveries. 
The  laboratory  method,  the  minute  study  of  elements  is  the  ideal 
method  in  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  etc. ;  and  even  in  history 
and  philology  the  same  designation  of  method  is  affected.  As 
soon  as  teachers  practice  their  precepts  in  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  we  shall  possess  a  new  and  valuable  source  of  psy- 
chological results. 

The  most  accessible,  as  well  as  the  most  promising  field  at  pres- 
ent open  to  the  teacher  is  sensations  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch. 
These  are  all  subject  to  the  methods  of  the  exact  sciences.  Valua- 
ble results  may  be  obtained  often  without  much  apparatus.  Very 
little  study  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and  the  articles 
of  original  research  in  Mind  will  suggest  to  the  intelligent  seeker 
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methods  that  will  enable  him  to  begin  independent  investigations. 
If  the  beginner  receives  more  benefit  from  such  work  than  does 
^science  itself,  we  shall  not  regard  him  as  a  criminal. 

The  benefit  to  the  teacher  of  a  minute  investigation  of  some 
simple  subject  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  positive 
results  added  to  knowledge.  There  is  no  subject  belonging  to 
mind  that  is  not  connected  with  innumerable  other  subjects. 
Hence  in  the  study  of  any  apparently  simple,  even  trivial  ques- 
tion, we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  interesting  and  unexpected 
complications. 

A  few  years  ago  I  learned  something  from  investigating  the 
manner  in  which  children  name  colors.     There  were  no  startling 
results  obtained,  and  much  of  my  reward  came  from  the  inten- 
tional observation  of  young  minds  engaged  on  the  same  simple 
problems^     This  knowledge  cannot  be  tabulated  like  the  names 
given  to  various  colors.     Many  results  cannot  even  be  expressed 
ia  words ;  partly  because  of  their  differential  character  and  partly 
because  of  a  lack  of  full  notes  on  points  not  directly  included  in 
the  subject  investigated.     These  indefinite  results,  however,  cer- 
tainly take  at  least  an  equal  rank  in  my  consciousness  with  casual 
observations  extending  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time.     The 
positive  results  were  by  no  means  insignificant.^     The  following 
paragraphs  may  indicate  their  nature :  — 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  primarily  to  discover  the 
2>revalence  and  nature  of  color-blindness.  The  method  was  modi- 
:fied  so  as  to  include  the  application  of  names  to  colors.  More 
'tiian  2,200  children  were  examined.  Oil  pigments  on  cardboard 
^ibout  two  inches  square  served  as  objects. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  children  have  a  larger  vocabulary 
of  color  terrms  than  they  can  use  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  same  is  true  of  adults  as  reflection  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Thirteen  members  of  the  senior  class,  University  of  Nebraska 
(1889),  wrote  in  five  minutes,  an  average  of  twenty-six  color 
names.  It  is  not  probable  that  definite  ideas  of  color  accompanied 
more  than  two-thirds  of  these  names.  A  man  blind  from  birth 
knows  that  grass  is  green,  sky  is  blue,  etc. 

The  following  sixteen  colors  were  used  with  the  older  children  : 
led,  orange,  yellow^  green,  blue,  violet,  black,  white,  pink,  gray, 

<  A  full  diaonssion  and  oomplete  table  of  these  resalts  are  gri^en  in  my  article  on  the 
Color-Toeabolaiy  of  Children.    Unitbbbitt  Stctdies,  Vol .  I.,  No.  III.    Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
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drab,  lilac,  brown,  purple,  crimson,  and  scarlet.  With  the 
younger  children  only  the  first  nine  of  the  above  colors  were 
employed.  These  were  given  to  each  child  examined.  Exclud- 
ing those  children  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  sense  of  color 
(seventy-four),  the  relative  accuracy  with  which  the  first  nine 
colors  were  named  is  as  follows  :  white,  black,  red,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  pink,  orange,  violet.  The  younger  pupils  found  green 
easier  to  name  than  yellow.  There  was  also  a  greater  difference 
between  blue  and  green  in  the  answers  of  the  younger  pupils. 

We  should  expect  girls  to  name  colors  much  more  accurately 
than  boys  of  equal  age.  Not  only  are  the  sexes  very  unequally 
endowed  by  nature,  but  the  opportunity  for  developing  the  sense 
of  color  is  presented  to  woman  in  much  more  attractive  form. 
I  doubt  if  we  should  expect  from  general  knowledge  that  girls 
eight  years  old  will,  on  the  average,  name  the  above  nine  colors 
better  than  boys  twice  as  old.^ 

The  improvement  during  the  earlier  years,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  was  remarkable.  At  five  years  of  age  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  answers  were  correct.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
seventy-six  per  cent,  were  correctly  named.  Older  boys  did  not 
much  exceed  this  t)roportion.  The  girls  attained  the  maximum 
of  accuracy  at  eleven  years,  at  which  age  eighty  per  cent,  of  their 
answers  were  correct,  wliich  is  only  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
five  years  of  age. 

The  influence  of  age  is  seen  most  clearly  in  naming  pink.  The 
boys  of  course,  show  the  greatest  improvement  after  entering 
school  as  their  color-vocabulary  is  of  a  later  and  slower  growth. 
At  five  years  of  age  these  boys  gave  the  correct  name  to  pink  once 
in  four  times.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  eight-ninths  of  their 
answers  were  correct. 

Three  boys  were  unable  to  give  any  name  to  white.  Four  boys 
and  three  girls  gave  wrong  names,  as  red,  green,  slate,  blue,  etc. 

Two  boys  and  three  girls  could  not  name  black.  Seven  bojrs 
and  six  girls  called  it  green.  One  boy  and  seven  girls  called  it 
brown.  Five  boys  and  two  girls  gave  other  names,  as  blue,  red» 
white. 

Nine  boys  and  two  girls  were  unable  to  name  red.  Eight  boys 
and  two  girls  called  it  blue  ;  four  boys,  yellow  ;  five  boys,  green; 
three  boys  and  one  girl,  brown.  Eight  boys  and  as  many  girls 
gave  other  names,  as  scarlet,  cardinal,  white,  black,  etc. 

1  No  special  instruction  in  color  or  color-names  had  been  given  in  these  schools. 
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Thirteen  boys  and  two  girls  gave  blue  no  name.  Thirty  boys 
And  seven  girls  called  it  green ;  six  boys  and  five  girls,  red  ;  eight 
boys  and  twelve  girls,  purple ;  six  boys  and  three  girls,  other 
names. 

For  yellow  the  result  is  as  follows  :  no  name,  twenty-one  boys, 
five  girls ;  those  calling  it  green,  forty-five  boys,  thirteen  girls ; 
those  calling  it  blue,  fifteen  boys,  ten  girls  ;  pink,  ten  bojrs,  three 
girls  ;  orange,  five  boys,  eleven  girls  ;  other  names,  as  lemon,  gold, 
.white,  thirteen  boys  and  six  girls. 

Green  gave  the  following  results :  no  name,  fifteen  boys,  six 
Ifirls ;  blue,  seventy-one  boys,  twenty-one  girls  ;  yellow,  seven 
boys,  four  girls  ;  red,  five  boys,  two  girls  ;  pink,  five  boys  ;  other 
names,  as  gray,  slate,  white,  drab,  eleven  boys. 

Most  of  these  mistakes  were  made,  of  course,  by  the  younger 
children,  yet  a  sui'prisingly  l^ge  number  belong  to  those  over 
ten  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  correct  answers  to  pink  was  larger  than  one 
might  have  looked  for.  The  distribution  of  the  incorrect  answers 
was  also  unexpected.  Among  the  younger  children  (boys  espec- 
ially), we  should  have  anticipated  as  many  reds  as  pinks.  Instead 
-of  this  being  the  case  there  were  comparatively  few  reds.  Indeed, 
their  number  was  almost  equalled  by  the  sum  of  the  yellows  and 
purples.  The  superiority  of  the  girls  was,  perhaps,  more  clearly 
seen  in  naming  pink  than  in  any  other  color.  Among  the  other 
names  given  to  pink  were  cream,  five  times,  drab  and  green,  each 
seven  times,  blue,  fourteen  times,  besides  orange,  white,  brown 
and  gray  each  several  times.  One  hundred  and  thirty  children 
did  not  attempt  to  name  pink. 

The  curious  results  in  orange  are  given  at  greater  length  in  the 
accompanying  table.  The  answers  are  divided  into  ten  groups 
4M5Cording  to  age  and  sex  of  the  children. 

Nearly  four  bundled  children  were  wise  enough  not  to  attempt 
to  designate  orange.  Not  quite  as  many  gave  the  correct  name. 
As  might  be  expected,  more  than  half  the  answers  belong  to  red 
and  yellow,  red  receiving  about  twice  as  many  as  yellow.  The 
preference  for  red  seems  much  stronger  among  the  boys  than 
among  the  girls.  Pink  and  brown  receive  a  large  share  of  these 
guesses.  Among  the  "  other  "  names  given  to  orange  are  blue 
(five  times !),  gray,  scarlet,  crimson,  cream,  wine,  terra  cotta, 
plum,  white,  pumpkin,  crab,  tomato,  strawberry,  copper,  verrail- 
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ion,  and  several  compound  names,  as  reddish-pink,  yellowish-red, 
etc.  In  all,  there  were  thirty-four  distinct  names  given  to  orange. 
At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  answers  are  absurd,  viz.,  all  pinks, 
greens,  purples,  drabs,  and  one-half  those  marked  "  other." 


ANSWERS    TO    ORANGE. 


AGE. 

6-7 

8-10 

11- 

13 

14r-16 

17+ 

SEX. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.     F. 

Number  Examined, 

200 

182 

367 

336 

274 

303 

181 

177 

27     46 

Orange, 

6 

13 

3(i 

71 

6.1 

96 

27 

44 

6     15 

Red, 

80 

62 

139 

106 

99 

79 

77 

51 

12      9 

Yellow, 

39 

41 

69 

82 

39 

44 

12 

12 

2      3 

Pink, 

18 

9 

27 

6 

14 

10 

6 

3 

2      1 

Brick, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

2 

8 

2 

18 

..       5 

Green, 

•  • 

6 

3 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

•  •           •  • 

Brown, 

4 

3 

12 

8 

13 

14 

13 

8 

2       1 

Purple, 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

a  *               .  . 

Salmon, 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

•  • 

3 

. . 

2 

..       2 

Drab, 

•  • 

'   •  • 

2 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

1      .. 

Blank, 

46 

41 

79 

61 

60 

46 

36 

26 

1       2 

Other, 

6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

3 

4 

13 

1       8 

If  we  attempt  the  analysis  of  this  matter  a  curious  state  of 
affairs  is  revealed.  In  the  first  place  these  children  have  not  clear 
ideas  either  of  orange  or  of  the  colors  whose  names  were  given  ta 
orange.  They  probably  have  never  learned  the  word  orange  as- 
the  name  of  a  color.  (This  is  doubtless  true  also  of  far  the  larger 
number  of  pupils  examined.)  Yet  they  all  clearly  perceived  this 
color  and  while  looking  at  it,  called  it  pink,  green,  purple,  drab, 
cream,  blue  or  crimson.  If  their  conceptions  of  these  colors  had 
been  clear  and  closely  associated  with  the  terms,  the  thought  of 
the  word  would  have  recalled  the  character  of  the  color  and  the 
absurdity  would  have  been  evident.  Another  fact  brought  out  in 
this  table  is  that  these  children  appear  loath  to  confess  their 
ignorance.  Four-fifths  of  them  attempted  to  name  orange,  while 
only  one-fifth  knew  what  it  was.  This  impulse  in  the  child  to  do- 
the  best  he  can  (i.  e.,  to  guess  when  he  does  not  know),  whether 
natural  or  cultivated,  is  worth  investigating,  both  as  to  its  causes- 
and  its  effects.  I  suspect  our  schools  favor  its  development  and 
should  like  to  know  how  and  why  they  do  so. 

Only  thirty-three   children   among    more   than   two  thousand 
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called  blue,  green,  while  nearly  three  times  as  many  called  green , 
Hue.  The  popular  belief  in  the  indefiniteness  of  these  two  col- 
ors arises  from  the  more  common  occurrence  of  intermediate  tints. 
Well  saturated  typeB  of  blue  and  green  are  seldom  confused. 

A  vagueness  of  perception  is  observed  in  the  answers  to  all 
colors ;  though  in  the  less  common  ones  there  are  other  elements 
of  uncertainty  which  partly  conceal  the  lack  of  clearness.  The 
senses  of  the  young  are  thought  to  be  keener  than  those  of  more 
elderly  persons.  Why,  then,  this  evidence  of  vagueness  ?  The 
habit  of  indifference  to  simple  sensations  during  early  life,  I  be- 
lieve, tends  toward  the  formation  of  indefinite  ideas  on  more  com- 
plex subjects.  It  is  an  interesting  question  for  future  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  all  ideas  of  school  children  are  as  indis- 
tinct. If  children's  conceptions  of  such  simple  sensations  as  color 
are  so  unsatisfactory,  what  is  to  be  inferred  regarding  their  men- 
tal pictures  of  more  complex  objects  as  bird  or  tree  ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  abstractions  like  goodness  or  humanity. 

The  total  number  of  questions  propounded  to  boys  was  11,508, 
to  girls,  11,797.  The  boys  answered  correctly  more  than  sixty- 
fcwo  per  cent.,  and  the  girls  more  than  sixty-seven  per  cent.  No 
answer  was  attempted  by  the  boys  to  nearly  seven  per  cent.,  and 
by  the  girls  to  nearly  four  per  cent. 

In  general,  red  appears  most  frequently  in  the  answers.     Blue 
sind  green  were  each  given  to  thirteen  different  colors.     Yellow 
"was  comparatively  rarely  used.     Purple  occurred  very  often,  yet 
'was  seldom  applied  with  discrimination.     Altogether,  for  my  six- 
teen tests  the  children  found  seventy-three  distinct  names,  besides 
«ixty-six  modifications  or  compounds  of  these  elements. 


THE  GREEK  POETS  AND  THE  FLOWERS, 

BY  PROP.  A.  C.  LYFORD,  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  DENVER,  COL. 

STORY  has  it  that  a  certain  minor  Greek  poet,  Chaeremon,  was 
called  the  Flower  Poet,  and  that  he  formed  the  design  of 
celebrating  in  verse  every  flower  that  grew  between  the  Adriatic 
and  jEgean.  Unfortunately  only  a  few  of  his^  fragments  remain 
to  us,  and  we  are  doubtless  deprived  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Greek  floriculture.  To  the  poets  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  gardens  in  those  remote  times,  as  well 
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as  of  the  floral  tastes  of  the  people.     The  extent  to  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  cultivated  and  used  flowers  is  surprising.    The 
lover  hung  them  at  his  mistress'  door ;  the  devotee  crowned  his 
head  with  flowers  before  entering  the  temple  of  worship  ;  at  ban- 
quets in  private  apartments,  the  guests  wore  garlands,  and  often- 
times the  floor  and  couches  were  strewn   with   roses ;    and  the 
audiences  at  the  theatres  were  decked  with  violets  and  roses  in 
profusion.     One  of  their  great  public  festivals  was  called  Anthes- 
teria,  or  Merry  Feast  of  Flowers,  at  which  last  year's  wine  was 
opened  and  general  jollity  prevailed.     No  gentleman's  house  was 
complete  without  its  garden,  and  in  this  garden,  flower-beds  held 
prominent  places.     There  were  beds  of  roses,  of  violets,  of  gilly- 
flowers, of  pinks  and  of  carnations,  shaded  by  fig-trees  and  quince ; 
and  overhanging  them  were  grape  vines,  "  rich  in  clusters,"  webs 
of  smilax   and   branches  of   myrtle.     Near   by  stood  a  fountain 
"scattering  its  streams  throughout  the  garden  "  and  watering  the 
foliage  and  the  blossoms.     It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  different  flowers  to  which  the  poets  allude.     Some  of 
the  most  important  of  these,  in  addition   to  the  ones  mentioned 
above,  are    the    narcissus,    the   golden-crocus,   the  hyacinth,  the 
asphodel,  the  rhododendron,  the  oleander,  the  saffron-flower,  the 
marjoram,  and  the  inula. 

Homer,  who  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  flowers,  sensible 
to  all  the  dainty  blushes  which  the  rose  at  times  wears,  tendered 
it  the  most  graceful  compliment  in  his  power  by  likening  to  it  the 
red  tints  of  Eos'  fingers  as  they  peeped  from  between  the  cur- 
tains of  the  East.  Stesichorus,  in  describing  a  royal  marriage 
feast,  speaks  of 

"  Many  a  verd:itit  myrtle  bou^h  ; 

Many  a  rosf-crovvn  featl}'  wreathed 
With  purple  violets  that  grow 
Where  the  breath  of  Hpring  has  breathed." 

Thus  a  poet  who  lived  more  than  twenty-four  hundred  years 
ago,  talks  as  freely  of  rose-crowns  as  do  our  poets  today,  only  his 
are  more  tastefully  arranged  than  many  of  oui*s,  for  they  are 
"featly  wreathed  with  purple  violets."  It  is  worth  while  to  note 
the  nicety  of  judgment  which  the  Greek  poets  displayed  in  select- 
ing the  flowers  about  which  they  would  sing,  and  the  harmony 
with  which  they  grouped  them,  whether  they  were  describing 
a  garden,  or  a  tract  of  wild-flowers,  or  the  decorations  of  a  festi- 
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val.  There  is  no  commingling  of  the  delicate  and  the  coarse,  no 
discord  in  their  blending  of  colors.  Their  tastes  centred  towards 
all  those  flowers  containing  in  full  that  fineness  of  outline,  that 
deep  richness  of  tint  and  shade  which  the  Greeks  sought  in  every- 
thing. 

From  a  fragment  of  Sappho  we  learn  that  roses  were  sacred  to 
the  Muses.  One  of  Anacreon's  odes  bears  a  similar  testimony. 
I  have  often  wished  that  the  Anacreontics  could  be  proven  genu- 
ine poems  of  Anacreon.  I  would*  then  call  him  a  flower  poet. 
As  it  is,  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  he  deserves  the  title, 
since  to  me  his  poetiy  seems  inseparably  linked  with  love,  many 
labarinths  of  rose-beds  and  the  odor  of  pale  violets.  Moore  pre- 
fers to  regard  as  true  many  of  those  evidently  spurious  poems  and 
he  claims  authority  on  his  side.  However  this  may  be,  a  Greek 
wrote  them  ;  and  they  are  a  reflex  of  that  later  Greek  admiration 
for  nature,  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  time  and  civiliza- 
tion advanced.  Not  to  mention  others,  there  are  an  "'  Ode  to  the 
Rose,"  exquisite  in  its  faultlessness,  and  an  **  Ode  to  Spring,"  of 
which  Barnes  says :  —  "  All  antiquity  has  produced  nothing  more 
beautiful." 

Pindar,  the  poet  of  the  race-dust,  as  in  everything  else,  so  in 
the  flowers,  saw  only  the  element  of  splendor.  We  are  not^ 
therefore,  surprised  that  Elysium  should  be  to  Jiis  fancy  a  spot 
"  where  flowera  of  gold  blaze,  some  on  resplendent  trees,  some  on 
the  gi-ound,  and  the  water  feeds  others  ;  with  necklaces  of  which 
they  (the  blessed)  intertwine  their  heads  and  their  hands,  accord- 
ing to  the  just  decrees  of  Rhadamanthus." 

We  can  hardly  claim  for  the  four  greater  dramatists  any  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  floriculture,  if  we  base  our  judgment  upon 
the  slight  evidence  to  that  effect  in  their  poetry.  A  few  choice 
bits  of  flower-poetry,  culled  from  ^schylus  and  Euripides,  mani- 
fest a  commendable  feeling,  at  least,  for  the  '"  denizens  of  the  par- 
terre." Perhaps  we  would  hardly  look  for  anything  quite  so 
exquisite  from  -^schylus  as  "  the  wreathed  flowers,  children  of 
all-teeming  earth  " ;  nor  would  we  expect  him  to  name  the  bee 
**the  flower-craftsman."  In  the  *' Furies"  he  calls  a  certain 
shrine  "  the  shrine  of  many  garlands."  So  also,  his  chorus  of 
Suppliants  announce  their  return  ''  unto  the  ancient  track  and  the 
flowery  scenes  of  the  watcliings  "  of  their  mother.  Euripides' 
HipoUitus  first  appears  upon  the  scene  bearing  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  in  these  words  addresses  Artemis :  — 
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^*  Lady,  for  thee  this  garland  have  I  woven 
Of  wildiug  flowers,  plucked  from  an  unshorn  meadow/*  etc. 

The  same  poet  pictures  Venus  in  the  "  Medea  "  as  "  always  en- 
twining in  her  hair  the  fragrant  wreath  of  roses  " ;  and  in  the 
"  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  "  sings  of  "  meadows  flourishing  with  bloom- 
ing flowers,  and  roseate  flowers  and  hyacinths  for  goddesses  to 
cuU." 

To  revert  again  to  Chaeremon,  of  whom  I  spoke  briefly  above, 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  single  passage  from  this 
poet  in  a  rhymed  translation.  After  describing  a  group  of  maid- 
ens sporting  in  the  moonlight,  Chseremon  proceeds  :  — 

^*  And  slumbering  near  them  others  lay,  on  beds  of  sweetest  flowers  — 
The  dusky-petaied  violet,  the  rose  of  Paphian  bowers. 
The  inula  and  saffron-flower,  which  on  their  garments  cast, 
And  veil  such  hues  as  deck  the  sky  when  day  is  ebbing  fast ; 
While  far  and  nf^ar  tall  marjoram  bedecked  the  fairy  ground. 
Loading  with  sweets  the  vagrant  winds  that  frolicked  all  around.*' 

We  can  infer  from  this  short  selection  how  very  fanciful  must 
have  been  his  productions,  and  how  he  saw  poetry  not  only  in  the 
form  and  color,  but  in  the  odor  of  flowers. 

Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus  were  no  more  flower-poets  than 
they  were  poets  of  everything  in  outward  nature  that  is  beautiful 
and  attractive.  They  sang  alike  of  all.  But  there  is  in  the  ver- 
dure, the  flowery  hedges  and  blooming  fields  through  which  they 
conduct  us,  a  remarkable  freshness  and  brightness  which  reminds 
us  of  some  ''  green  isle  in  the  sea  "  whose  shores  the  waves  lan- 
guidly wash,  and  whose  foliage  sparkles  amid  sunlit  showers. 
Their  roses  are  always  purple  with  the  dew ;  their  ivy  and  mari- 
gold scintillate  with  moisture  as  they  encircle  the  cup  ;  for  them 
the  white  lily  is  waxy,  never  wrinkled  or  dry ;  spring  violets,  not 
those  of  midsummer,  entwine  amid  their  crowns.  And  then  what 
gentle,  balmy  gales  keep  up  a  continual  rustling  of  the  petals! 
What  spicy  odors  from  •'  Araby  the  blest "  still  linger  in  those 
webs  of  theirs  woven  centuries  ago !  We  breathe  in  the  delicious 
scent  and  are  transported  far  back  into  the  olden  time  to  some 
distant  "  vale  of  Menalus  '■  and  wander  in  gardens  such  as  only 
Greeks  could  plant  and  rear,  in  some  half  Elysium,  some  island- 
dale  of  Sicily.  *'  Blush  now  sorrowfully,  ye  roses ;  now,  thou 
anemone  ;  now,  hyacinth,  speak  thy  letters,  ancj  with  leaves  lisp 
at,  at,  more  than  is  thy  wont :  a  noble  minstrel  is  dead."  Thus 
Moschus  in  his  grief  for  his  poet-brother  would  have  even  a  flowei> 
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b  swell  the  universal  grief.  To  Bion's  fancy,  the  "flowers 
in  with  grief "  for  Adonis.  Theocritus'  simile,  that  as  the 
the  violet  and  the  lily  soon  fade  and  die,  so  angered  love 
:ly  returns  to  its  old  affection,  is  as  tender  as  it  was  unique 
3  time  when  he  uttered  it. 

t  I  hardly  need  continue  quoting  from  these  three  poets, 
le  denies  that  they  had  a  profound  love  for  the  flowers.  No 
efuses  them  the  title  of  Flower-Poets.  They  sketched  wood- 
dells  covered  thick  and  soft  with  the  greenest  of  rustic  car- 
ivhich  led  to  grottos,  draped  with  the  most  perfect  vines,  and 
ig  entrances  over  beds  of  the  wildest  and  most  natural 
rs  —  vast  rose-banks,  "  elbow  deep, "  stretching  off  into 
derness  of  hyacinths,  pinks  and  dill-flowers, 
ere  is  a  picture  of  Theocritus  copied  from  an  old  bust,  which 
sents  him  with  a  vine  wreathed  about  his  head  for  a  crown, 
eatures  appear  clear  cut,  but  somewhat  delicate,  and  his  eyes 
a  far-off,  dreamy  look.  Above  his  head  flies  the  urchin 
i,  bearing  in  his  hands  garlands  and  long  trains  of  flowers 
1  he  holds  suspended  as  if  he  would  crown  the  poet.  This- 
'  feature,  a  fancy  of  the  artist,  seems  to  me  peculiarly  appro- 
J,  and  it  would  make  a  fitting  background  to  similar  picturea 
3n  and  Moschus,  were  there  original  busts  from  which  to  copy. 
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BY  G.  HUDSON  MAKUEN,   M.   D.,   PHILADELPHIA. 

RECENT  controversy  between  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  and 
Lennox  Browne  revives  the  old  and  much  disputed  ques- 
ks  to  the  best  methods  of  breath  control  in  speech  and  song. 
Morell  Mackenzie  says  that  "  although  the  abdominal  mode 
eathing  may  be  the  natural  method  of  inhalation,  there  can, 
ik,  be  no  doubt  that  in  singing  it  is  not  the  most  effective.'* 
ioubtedly,"  says  Lennox  Browne,  "  it  is  the  natural  method, 
quently  the  most   efficient,"  and   so  the  doctors  disagree, 
hoped  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  in  his  reply  to  Doctor 
ae,  would  give  some  reasons  for  his  so-called  "  unorthodox  " 
3f  the  matter,  but  this  he  has  declined  to  do  and  since  I  be- 
jo  thoroughly  in  the  truth  of  his  statement  I  may  be  par- 
lor attempting  to  place  it  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
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In  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by  "  abdominal  breathing,"  and 
how  does  it  differ  from  thoracic  breathing  ?     It  is  that  form  of 
breathing  of  which  the  most  marked  characteristic  is  a  protrusion 
of  the  abdomen  during  the  inspiratory,  and  a  recession  of  the 
abdomen  during  the  expiratory  act ;  the  protrusion  being  caused 
by  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  recession  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  same  muscle,  allowing  the   abdomen  to  assume  its 
original  shape  or  position.     The  thoracic  form  of  breathing,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  characterized  by  a  protrusion  of  the  walls 
of  the  thprax  during  inspiration,  and  a  recession  of  the  same  dur- 
ing expiration,  the  protrusion  being  caused  by  all  those  muscles 
which  elevate  the  ribs  and  the  recession  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
same   muscles.     This    latter   form   may   be   divided   into   upper 
thoracic  and  lower  thoracic,  according  as  the  greater  motion  is  in 
the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

We  have,  then,  these  three  kinds  of  breathing,  abdominal, 
lower  thoracic  and  ui)per  thoracic ;  and  of  course  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  no  one  of  them  can  exist  independently  of  the  other . 
two,  but  one  form  may,  and  generally  does,  predominate,  and  it 
is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  forms  and  their  names  are  made 
possible. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  in  the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted, 
makes  the  words  '"  breathing  "  and  "  inhalation  "  meau  the  same 
thing,  whereas  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  act  of  inhalation 
is  only  a  part  of  the  act  of  breathing.  It  is  true  the  other  part, 
viz.,  that  of  exhalation,  is  of  minor  importance  so  far  as  passive 
breathing  is  concerned,  but  in  tlie  breathing  of  vocalization,  as 
I  shall  try  to  show,  it  is  even  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

Let  us  now  try  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  what  Doctor 
Mackenzie  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  by  the  expression  "  natural 
breathing."  Much  confusion  in  this  subject  often  arises  from 
a  misconception  of  terms,  and  a  lack  of  a  uniformly  adopted 
nomenclature.  Natural  breathing,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  defined 
as  the  easiest  possible  form  of  breathing  which  best  subserves 
its  special  purpose,  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Natural 
breathing,  then,  means  the  eanieM  breathing,  and  to  determine 
which  is  the  natural  or  easiest  form  of  breathing,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  two  things,  viz.,  the  position  of  the  breather  and 
the  purpose  for  which  he  breathes.  We  can  readily  understand 
that  the  outward  manifestations  of  breathing  must  change  with 
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the  position  of  the  subject.  For  example,  in  the  reclining  posi- 
tion, when  the  subject  lies  upon  the  back,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  weight  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  pos- 
terior abdominal  wall,  gravitate  toward  the  diaphragm  and 
actually  press  upon  this  muscle,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men assumes  a  flattened  shape  :  whereas  in  the  vertical  position 
of  the  body,  these  viscera  gravitate  away  from  the  diaphragm, 
downward  and  outward,  and  give  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ab- 
domen a  rounded  shape.  Now  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  natural  breathing  of  these  two  positions.  In  the 
former  position,  during  sleep  for  instance,  because  of  the  slight 
pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  and  the  consequent  pressure  on  the 
base  of  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm  contracts  during  inspiration, 
which  contraction  relieves  the  lung  pressure  and  causes  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  during  the  follow- 
ing expiatory  act  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  relax  and  the 
abdomen  resumes  its  original  shape.  This  is  the  easiest  form  of 
breathing  for  this  position,  and  therefore  the  natural  form. 

Now  if  we  change  the  subject  from  the  reclining  to  the  stand- 
ing position  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  form  of  breathings 
because  this  position  gives  to  the  abdomen  an  entirely  different 
shape  and  centre  of  gravity.  The  abdomen  no  longer  presses 
upon  the  diaphragm,  but  is  already  slightly  protruded  by  virtue 
of  its  own  weight.  If  the  standing  position  be  a  passive  one  the 
abdominal  method  will  still  predominate,  but  in  a  lesser  degree^ 
the  difference  being  caused  by  the  change  of  position  and  the 
additional  effort  to  stand. 

My  first  conclusion,  then,  is  that  abdominal  breathing  is  the 
natural  mode  for  passive  processes,  and  because  it  fulfills  all  the 
conditions,  such  as  living,  sleeping,  etc.,  it  is  efficient^  but  to  say 
as  does  Doctor  Browne,  that  "  consequently "  it  is  the  most 
efficient  for  singing  and  speaking  is  certainly  a  very  peculiar  kind 
of  reasoning. 

In  the  first  place,  singing  or  speaking  requires  a  vertical  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  and  this  position,  as  I  have  shown,  is  unfavorable 
to  abdominal  In'eathing.  Again,  singing  or  speaking  is  an  active 
process,  and  requires  an  active  breathing.  The  singer  breathes 
not  for  the  sake  of  living,  but  for  the  sake  of  singing.  His  object 
18  a  definite  one.  He  is  standing.  The  abdomen  is  already 
slightly  protruded,  because  of   its  own  weight     To  protrude  it 
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further,  would  require  a  vigorous  contraction  of  the  diaph 
and  this  I  hold,  would  interfere  with  the  necessary  elevation 
the  ribs.     A  strong  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  when  the  su 

ject  is  in  the  standing  position,  draws  the  ribs  down  and  in,  an < 

thus  renders  a  full  expansion  of  the  chest  impossible.     It  is  fc^/ 
this  reason  that  ^^  the  abdominal  mode  of  inhalation  "  is  not  Htme 
most  efficient  for  singing  and  speaking.     The  singer  must  con- 
trol a  certain  amount  of  breath  in  the  simplest  and  easiest  man- 
ner.    The  amount  of  breath  required  is  sometimes  large.     The 
diaphragm  is  in  contact  with  one-sixth  of  the  lung  surface,  and  the 
ribs  with*  the  remaining  five-sixths.     Hence  it  follows  that  when 
a  great  amount  of  breath  is  required  the  thoracic  mode  of  inhala- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary.     The  greatest  expansion  must  be  at 
the  place  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  lung  tissue,  and 
this  is  in  the  lower  and  middle  thoracic  region,  and  not  in  the 
abdominal  region  where  there  is  no  lung  tissue,  nor  in  the  upper 
thoracic,  where  there  is  comparatively  little. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  inflated  a  pair  of  lungs,  after  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  thorax  knows  that  the  iucrease  in  size  in 
a  vertical  direction  is  almost  nil  as  compared  with  the  increase 
about  the  circumference.  Now  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm 
enlarges  the  chest  in  a  vertical  direction  only.  It  also  protrudes 
the  abdomen  and  puts  the  abdominal  muscles  on  a  stretch  so  that 
they  actually  hold  the  ribs  down,  and  render  impossible  a  full 
expansion  of  the  chest  at  the  lower  thoracic  region. 

The  secret  of  enlarging  the  thorax,  as  everyone  knows  who 
knows  anything  of  the  anatomy  of  the  thorax,  is  to  elevate  the 
lateral  walls,  or  the  ribs,  and  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm^ 
and  its  consequent  depression,  not  only  does  not  assist  in  elevat- 
ing the  ribs,  but  directly  opposes  such  elevation.  A  strongly 
contracted  diaphragm  acting  Qver  the  arched  surface  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  actually  draws  and  binds  down  the  ribs,  making 
a  full  inhalation  impossible.  Therefore  the  diaphragm  does  not 
contract  strongly  in  a  full  inhalation  and  the  abdomen  does  not 
protrude.  On  the  contrary,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  rendered 
taut  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  and  the  abdomen  is  flattened. 
I  would  therefore  go  further  than  Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie  and  say 
that  not  only  is  the  abdominal  mode  of  inhalation  not  the  most 
efficient  for  singing,  but  that  it  is  not  efficient  at  all,  because  by 
it  a  full  inhalation,  which  at  times  is  absolutely  necessary  in  sing^ 
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iDg,  is  an  anatomical  and  physiological  impossibility.  The  long 
rectus  muscles  of  the  abdomen  when  put  on  a  stretch  by  the 
abdominal  mode  of  inhalation  interfere  with  the  free  expansion  of 
the  thorax  by  checking  the  upward  motion  of  the  ribs,  and  by 
actually  binding  them  down.  Because  of  the  arched  shape  of  the 
diaphragm^  the  abdomen  extends  up  under  the  lower  ribs  for  sev- 
eral inches,  and  when  during  a  forced  expiration  the  ribs  are 
drawn  down  and  in,  they  together  with  the  descending  diaphragm, 
tend  to  force  the  abdomen  out.  As  the  torBo  contracts  or  dimin- 
ishes in  size  at  the  costal  region,  it  expands  or  enlarges  at  the 
abdominal  region. 

My  second  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  natural  mode  of  breath- 
ing for  singing  or  speaking,  or  any  other  active  process,  is  the 
lower  thoracic  or  costal  mode. 

Now  if  we  restrict  costal  breathing  by  any  means  whatever,  and 
make  it  impossible,  what  do  we  have  taking  its  place  ?  The 
abdominal  ?  No,  the  next  in  point  of  ease  and  efficiency  for  sing- 
ing and  speaking  is  the  upper  thoracic.  When  the  waist  is  con- 
stricted the  lungs  are  not  pushed  down  into  the  abdomen,  but  they 
are  forced  slightly  upward  toward  the  clavicular  region,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  expansion  must  take  place.  In  this  condition  of  the 
thorax,  as  well  as  in  the  normal  or  unconstricted  condition,  a  full 
inhalation  is  impossible  by  the  abdominal  method.  This  point  is 
illustrated  by  women  who  sing  in  public.  When  the  costal  region 
is  constricted,  the  clavicular  breathing  is  very  noticeable,  and  it 
is  BO  because  this  is  the  only  available  breathing  left  to  the  singer 
which  is  or  can  be  efficient. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  what  I  have  said,  the  word  "  inhala- 
tion "  may  be  substituted  for  the  word  "  breathing  "  in  almost 
every  instance,  for  I  have  followed  Doctor  Mackenzie's  example 
in  making  them  synonymous.  This  we  cannot  properly  do,  how- 
ever, in  treating  of  the  breath  in  ^'  speech  and  song,"  for  to  the 
singer  and  speaker  the  act  of  exhalation  is  much  more  important 
than  that  of  inhalation.  The  singer  inhales  for  the  purpose  of 
erhaling,  and  the  manner  and  amount  of  the  inhalation  are  gov- 
erned bv  the  kind  of  exhalation  which  is  to  follow. 

The  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  breathing  of  vocalization 
which  is  active,  and  simple  passive  breathing  has  ever  been  a  com- 
mon error.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  principal  of  a  prominent 
vocal  school  gave,  as  proof  of   the  correctness  of   his  method. 
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a  description  of  the  natural  breathing  of  his  child.  He  had 
observed  the  action  of  the  muscles  during  simple  respiration  and 
concluded  that  a  precisely  similar  action  must  take  place  daring 
vocalization,  overlooking  entirely  the  fact  that  the  one  must  differ 
from  the  other.  What  he  saw,  of  course,  was  a  regular  recurring 
rise  and  fall  of  the  abdominal  walls,  due  to  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm  and  attended,  perhaps,  by 
a  very  slight  simultaneous  rise  and  fall  of  the  thoracic  walls,  each 
rise  marking  the  inspiratory,  and  each  fall  the  expiratory  act,  and 
the  two  together  constituting  what  is  known  as  simple  passive 
respiration  or  breathing. 

When  vocalization  begins,  however,  this  form  of  breathing 
necessarily  changes  and  gives  place  to  an  entirely  different  form. 
Instead  of  the  gradual  prolonged  inspiration,  due  to  reflex  muscu- 
lar contraction,  we  have  a  quick,  instantaneous,  voluntary  inspira- 
tion ;  and  instead  of  a  simple,  passive  expiration,  due  to  the  resili- 
ence of  lung  tissue  and  muscular  relaxation,  we  have  what  may 
be  called  a  vocalized  expiration,  and  this  presents  a  certain  defi- 
nite mechanism  which  I  shall  now  consider. 

Vocalized  expiration,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  voice  produc- 
tion, is  essentially  muscular  in  its  processes.  Voice  is  not  the 
result  of  the  mere  passage  of  breath  through  the  approximated 
edges  of  the  vocal  bands,  but  it  is  the  result  of  well  defined  and 
characteristic  muscular  contractions  which  control  the  breath  and 
influence  the  entire  physical  structure.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
whole  body  becomes  a  vocal  instrument,  of  which  the  entire  mus- 
cular system  is  the  controlling  power. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  all 
the  vocal  processes,  but  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, as  a  student  and  teacher. 

I  find  the  one  disputed  point  to  be  the  precise  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  in  voice  production,  and  this  is 
a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  concerning  which  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  The  function  of  the  smaller  muscles  of  the  larynx  and 
mouth  it  is  well  to  understand,  but  how  very  important  to  know 
the  exact  function  of  those  larger  muscles  of  the  trunk,  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  motor  power  of  the  vocal  ma- 
chinery. 

It  is  not  generally  understood,  that  the  thorax  is  a  resonator  of 
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the  voice,  just  as  are  the  mouth  and  larynx,  and  the  function  in 
part  at  least,  of  all  those  great  muscles  which  surround  the  thorax, 
is  to  give  to  it  a  certain  oneness  of  position  with  all  the  other 
resonators,  thus  assisting  to  make  a  combination  which  has  been 
called  the  most  perfect  of  all  musical  instruments. 

The  thorax  is  cone-shaped  and  has  a  moveable  and  muscular 
base,  the  diaphragm,  which  descends  with  each  contraction  and 
rises  with  each  relaxation.  The  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  also 
determined,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  which  in  point  of  motion,  exactly  oppose  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  well  known  and  capable  of  the  most  accu- 
rate demonstration,  that  the  diaphragm  contracts  and  therefore 
sinks  in  passive  inspiration,  and  relaxes  and  rises  in  expiration, 
thus  alternately  lengthening  and  shortening  the  thorax,  but  to 
conclude  as  does  our  friend  the  school  teacher,  that  because  the 
diaphragm  relaxes  in  passive  expiration,  it  also  relaxes  in  the 
production  of  voice,  is  to  conclude  rashly  and  without  sufficient 
evidence. 

In  the  production  of  voice  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  to  force  breath  out  of  the  lungs, 
but  rather  to  sustain  and  control  the  breath  in  the  lungs,  and  to 
assist  in  giving  to  the  thorax  a  certain  degree  of  drum-like  ten- 
sion. Just  as  the  drummer  tightens  his  drum  strings,  so  the 
vocalist  contracts  his  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

This  muscular  action  may  best  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  taking 
the  production  of  a  single  prolonged  tone.  There  are  two  distinct 
processes,  first,  that  of  preparation,  and  second,  that  of  actual 
tone  making.  The  preparatory  process  is  similar  to  that  which 
naturally  takes  place  just  prior  to  any  other  muscular  act,  as  lift- 
ing a  weight  or  striking  a  blow,  and  consists  simply  in  taking  in 
the  requisite  amount  of  breath,  by  means  of  the  contraction  of  the 
inspiratory  muscles.  The  ribs  are  thus  elevated,  and  the  dia- 
phragm slightly  depressed.  The  second  process,  or  that  of  actual 
production  of  tone  now  follows,  and  consists,  not  as  many  would 
have  us  suppose,  in  a  complete  relaxation  of  these  inspiratory 
muscles,  allowing  the  ribs  to  fall  to  their  original  position  and  the 
diaphragm  to  rise,  but  in  a  further  contraction  of  these  same  mus- 
cles, and  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  expiratory  muscles. 
Thus  we  have  two  distinct  sets  of  opposing  muscles.     One  is  the 
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thoracic  set,  proper,  the  inspiratory  tending  to  elevate  the  ribs 
and  the  expiratory  tending  to  depress  them,  and  the  other  set  we 
shall  call  the  abdominal  set,  the  diaphragm  tending  to  protrude 
the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal  muscles  tending  to  check  this 
protrusion.  Now  it  is  the  nice  adjustment  of  these  latter  two 
forces  which  gives  to  the  thorax  that  degree  of  tension  upon 
which  the  accuracy  of  breath-control  so  much  depends. 

The  diaphragm,  the  chief  of  the  respiratory  and  vocal  muscles, 
and  well  worthy  the  title  "  Nobilissimus,'.'  given  it  by  the  ancients, 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any  other  muscle  of 
the  body,  and  yet  its  exact  function  in  the  production  of  voice 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  set  forth.  Is  this  muscle  relaxed  and 
forced  up  into  the  chest  cavity  by  means  of  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  breath  in  a  wholesale  manner  forced 
from  the  lungs?  This  is  the  theory  of  many,  and  yet  if  prac- 
tised closely,  it  must  lead  to  very  disastrous  results,  disastrous 
alike  to  voice  and  to  individual.  Someone  has  well  said,  "  a  cer- 
tain definite  amount  of  breath  is  required  to  produce  a  good  tone 
and  any  more  or  any  less  will  injure  the  tone."  How  delicate, 
then,  must  be  the  control  of  these  strong  muscles,  and  with  what 
mathematical  precision  must  they  do  their  work.  This  delicate 
and  precise  action  is  made  possible  only  by  that  very  ingenious 
principle  of  opposing  forces  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles  are  contracted,  the  abdominal 
viscera  form  a  convex,  resisting  surface,  over  which  the  diaphragm 
c6ntracts,  and  as  the  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  radiate  from  the 
centre  toward  the  periphery,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  lower 
ribs,  the  force  of  the  contraction  is  expended,  first,  in  compressing 
and  slightly  depressing  the  resisting  abdomen,  and,  second,  in 
drawing  the  ribs  in  toward  the  centre  and  thus  diminishing  the 
circumference  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  the  drawing 
down  of  the  ribs  and  the  formation  of  a  firm  thoracic  base  that  is 
important,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  act  conjointly,  as  described  above,  and 
then  because  of  their  peculiar  mechanical  relations  and  insertions, 
the  sum  of  the  two  forces,  and  not  the  difference,  is  expended  in 
controlling  the  thoracic  walls  and  so,  indirectly,  controlling  the 
breath.  The  abdominal  viscera  form  an  arched  fulcrum  over 
which  the  diaphragm  draws  toward  the  centre,  and  the  strongest 
tone  is  made  with  a  most  vigorous  contraction  of  both  diaphragm 
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aad  abiominal  mascles,  aad  bacause  of  the  arched  shape  of  the 
former  muscle  it  apparently  has  the  greater  power,  and  the  result 
is  a  slight  protrusion,  or  swelling  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax  are  depressed  and  drawn  toward  the  centre.  This 
action  is  well  observed  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  when  they 
produce  their  voice,  or  characteristic  sounds.  A  decided  swelling 
out  of  the  abdomen  is  noticed  in  the  cow,  for  example,  when  she 
bellows. 

The  objection  is  brought  forward  that  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  must  lengthen  the  thorax,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
true,  for  if  the  force  with  which  the  abdominal  muscles  contract 
be  made  a  little  greater  than  the  diaphragmatic  force*  the  con- 
tracted diaphragm  may  be  slightly  elevated,  and  this  is  just  what 
does  take  place  at  or  near  the  end  of  a  prolonged  tone.     When, 
however,  the  tone  is  not  greatly  prolonged,  the  diaphragm  does 
not  rise  relatively  to  a  fixed  point  in  the  thoracic  structure,  but 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  tone,  it  contracts 
and  actually  descends,  while  at  the  same  time,  because  of  the  dis- 
position of  its  fibers,  it  draws  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  walls 
down  and  in.     This  downward  and  inward  motion  of  the  ribs, 
a  most  important  element  in  the  mechanism,  is  utterly  impossible 
without  a  corresponding  downward  motion  and  inward  contrac- 
tion, if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the  diaphragm.     It  is  true  the 
thorax  is  slightly  lengthened  by  this  process,  but  this  is  advan- 
tageous in  two  respects  ;  first,  it  prevents  the  forcing  of  too  much 
breath  by  these  strong  muscles,  and,  second,  it  allows  the  lungs 
to  gravitate  slightly  downward  and  thus  prevents  a  crowding  of 
the  more  delicate  vocal  organs  situated  just  above.     The  larynx 
and  the  trachea  with  its  branches,  the  bronchi  and  bronchial  tubes, 
and  the  lobes  and  lobules  which  constitute  the  lungs,  are  sus- 
pended from  the  hyoid  bone,  and  a  clear,  musical  tone  can  be 
emitted  only  when  these  important  organs  occupy  their  normal 
position.     If  the  diaphragm  be  forced  up,  by  means  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  the  lungs  must  be  driven  toward  the  upper  part  of 
the  thoracic  cavity,   and   the   trachea   and   laiynx  crowded  and 
twisted  out  of  all  proportion.     In  order  to  preserve  equilibrium 
this  upward  motion  of  the  thoracic  viscera  is  opposed  instinctively 
fay  a  vigorous  contraction  of  the  large  muscles  about  the  neck,  and 
this  results  in  an  enormous  compression  of  the  larynx.     It  is  this 
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compression  or  constriction  of  the  larynx  which  is  so  disastroos  to 
the  vocalist,  for  a  clear,  ringing  voice  cannot  be  emitted  from 
a  constricted  throat.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  we  must  teach  that 
the  diaphragm  is  the  chief  muscle  of  vocalization,  and  should  be 
the  first  to  act  in  vocalized  expiration  or  in  the  production  of 
voice.  The  abdominal  muscles  follow  and  resist  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  abdomen  is  protruded,  and  not  depressed,  and 
thus  the  thoracic  viscera  and  larynx  are  given  ample  room  to  per- 
form  their  function,  which  function,  in  point  of  force,  is  a  com- 
paratively passive  one. 
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SUBJECT  MATTEK. 

1.  Dorian  Migration. 

2.  Delphic  Oracle. 

3.  State  of  Society  during  Legendary  Period. 

(a.)     Time  of  Dorian  Migration, 

Date  is  quite  uncertain,  according  to  mythological  accounts 
eighty  years  after  Trojan  war. 

(6.)  The  very  ancient  Greeks  were  like  most  other  primitive 
people,  migratory  and  of  unsettled  habits. 

We  must  not  think  of  them  as  the  polished  Greeks  of  later 
times,  —  but  as  wandering  tribes  led  by  bold,  fearless  leaders. 

Now  go  back  and  look  at  the  country  and  the  people  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Ten  years  of  war  and  excitement,  with  its  ever 
varying  fortunes  and  strife,  only  tended  to  leave  in  a  state  of  inces- 
sant turmoil  these  naturally  restless  people.  So  we  find  them 
going  out  in  bands,  feeding  upon  the  best  of  the  then  ill-cultivated 
lands  regardless  of  ownershij). 

Now  you  have  in  mind  a  picture  of  Greece  covered  far  and  wide 
by  these  rovers.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  plains  of  Epirus,  in  north- 
west corner  of  Greece,  and  what  meets  your  view?     A  swarm  of 
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Thessalians  is  moving  out,  —  not  to  the  west,  because  Epirus  is 
met  on'  that  side  by  the  sea,  but  over  the  mountains  to  Thessaly, 
[so  called  from  these  settlers.]  There,  too,  the  original  inhab- 
itants are  pushing  into  the  part  south  called  from  them  Boeotia* 
Some  twenty  years  later,  that  is,  about  eighty  years  after  the  Tro- 
jan war,  (by  mythical  tradition),  the  bold  Dorians^  a  wander- 
ing tribe,  —  which  had  settled  in  a  region  south  of  Thes- 
saly, called  Doris,  —  were  led  by  their  friends  the  Heraclidse 
[descendants  of  Hercules]  across  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
then  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Erj'^stheus.  This  was  the 
fifth  time  the  Heraclidas  had  attempted  to  wrest  this  territory 
from  their  enemies.  Directed  by  an  oracle  not  to  cross  the  Corin- 
thian Isthmus,  they  constructed  ships  and  sailed  from  Naupactus 
across  the  gulf. 

They  overcame  the  most  powerful  Achaians  in  the  first  contest. 
Then  on  they  pushed  and  seizing  a  town  called  LacedsBmon,  they 
took  possession,  calling  it  Sparta,  —  on  account  of  the  cornfields 
lying  around  it,  —  the  name  Sparta  coming  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  "  sown  land."  Here  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  on  the 
little  river  Eurotas,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  we  find  them 
erecting  a  stronghold  in  the  territory  of  the  Achaians,  with  whom 
they  fight  continually,  till  finally  the  surrounding  land  is  seized 
and  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea  have  the  Spartans  surveyed  as 
monarchs. 

The  Heraclidae  and  Dorians  now  divided  between  themselves 
these  lands.  So  it  happened  that  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
peopled  together  with  Dorians,  the  cities  Argos,  Messenia,  and 
Sparta.  Next  generation  Corinth  was  captured  by  the  persistent 
Dorians.  So  it  happened  that  the  whole  Peloponnesus  fell  into 
their  power. 

This  is  known  ixh  history  as  the  "Return  of  Heraclidae." 
Though  accounts  of  these  events  are  mythical,  still  their  results 
are  perfectly  authentic. 

Residts, 

1.  Possession  of  Peloponnesus  by  Dorians. 

2.  Founding  of  Doric  cities :  Sparta,  Elis,  Argos,  Corinth, 
Messenia. 

3.  Establishment  of  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  When  the  Dorians 
forced  themselves  down  across  the  Corinthian  gulf  to  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Greece,  who  inhabited  those  parts  ? 
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What  became  of  them  ? 

The  majority  of  the  population  were  lonians.  When  the  Acha- 
ians  were  pushed  out  by  the  Dorians,  a  part  of  the  former  fled 
northward,  dispossessing  these  lonians,  many  of  whom  moved 
into  Attica  and  others  across  the  sea  to  Lydia.  There  in  Asia 
Minor  they  founded  twelve  cities^  of  which  Miletus  and  Ephesus 
were  the  greatest.  These  Ionic  colonies  were  so  prosperous  that 
at  the  time  of  Persian  wars  "  they  extended  along  ninety  miles  of 
the  coast  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  magnificent  quays,  ware- 
houses, and  dwellings." 

The  people  of  these  twelve  cities  erected  a  common  temple  at 
Mycale  [the  Panionium]  where  they  all  met  for  the  worship  of 
Neptune,  at  a  grand  festival. 

This  union  was  called  an  Amphictyony,  and  corresponded  to 
those  formed  in  the  mother  country. 

II. 

DELPHIC   ORACLE. 

(a.)     Amphictyonies. 

These  religious  unions  of  the  Greeks  corresponded  in  many  re- 
spects to  our  modern  conventions  or  synods.  They  formed  one^ 
of  the  chief  bonds  of  union  among  this  people.  Let  us  see,  in 
general,  what  these  amphictyonies  were. 

(J.)     Use  of  term  "  Amphictyony ^ 

The  word  amphictyony  comes  from  the  name  of  a  mythical 
hero,  Amphictyon^  and  means  *' dwelling  in  or  around."  The 
term  grew  to  be  applied  to  the  assembly  of  those  cities  and  tribes 
dwelling  in  close  proximity,  who  met  together  in  a  common 
temple  for  the  worship  of  some  god.  The  united  people  vowed 
to  protect  this  shrine. 

(<?.)     Origin  of  Delphic  Oracle, 

These  amphictyonies  were  quite  numerous  and  of  very  ancient 
date,  the  oldest  being  one  in  which  twelve  cities  of  northera 
Greece  met  together  twice  a  year  to  worship  Apollo,  hence,  called, 
the  "  ApoUine  Federation."  This  grew  to  be  the  most  powerful 
in  all  Greece,  —  indeed  in  all  the  world. 

Mythical  records  say  that  Apollo  coming  down  from  high 
Olympus  looked  about  over  the  fields  of  Greece,  and  chose  a  spot 
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on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  where  he  might  reveal  the  will  of 
the  omnipotent  Jupiter  [Zet«,  as  called  by  the  Greeks]  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men ;  and  also  guide  them  through  the  trials  of  life. 

(rf.)     Geographical  position  of  shrine. 

Mt.  Parnassus  lay  just  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  the  little 
state  of  Phocis.     [Locate  Phocis.] 

(e.)     Functionaries. 

(1)     Priests. 

It  was  said  that  Apollo  chose  the  Cretan  sailors,  of  a  pass- 
ing ship  to  serve  as  priests  in  his  new  temple,  as  the  Cretans  had 
addressed  many  sacred  songs  to  him. 

(2.)     Priestess  or  Oracle. 

(a.)     Duties. 

Her  duties  were  to  speak  the  will  of  Jupiter  [Zeus]  to  the  peo- 
ple. Through  Apollo  she  received  this  information,  and  thus  too, 
she  advised  the  people,  as  to  present  actions,  as  well  as  predicted 
future  events. 

(6.)     Manner  of  imparting  the  will  of  the  gods. 

She  usually  sat  upon  a  tripod  near  a  fissure  in  the  earth,  from 

which  horrible  gases  arose.     These  vapors  were  said  to  cause  a 

trance,    in    which  state   she    chanted  her  answers  in  hexameter 

verse.     These  answers  were  usually  so  ambiguous  that  they  might 

be  taken  in  two  or  three  ways.     Thus,  at  one  time,  shq  answered 

an    anxious   general's  inquiry,  whether   or  not  he  should  go  to 

battle :  — 

"  You  will  go,  you  will  return  ;  never  will  you  be  conquered  in 
battle."  The  general  was  defeated,  his  angry  friends  demanded, 
of  the  oracle,  the  mieaning  of  this  treachery,  —  the  priestess  re- 
plied that  she  had  answered  thus,  —  and  truly  ''  You  will  go,  you 
'Will  return  never ;  you  will  be  conquered  in  battle." 

(r.)     Instructions  of  Priests  and  Priestesses. 

They  studied  legends  of  all  reigning  families  of  different  coun- 
t.ries.    Also  those  of  their  own  people. 

In  fact,  Delphi  was  the  great  intelligence  bureau  of  the  world, 
and  served  as  the  universal  neics  office, 

(rf.)     Tribes  represented  at  Delphi. 

Thessalians,  Locrians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes,  Oetaens,  Achaeans,  Phocians,  Dolopes,  Malians. 
(e.)     Name  of  Shrine. 
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So  called  from  the  city  of  Delphi  built  up  around  the  sanctuary^ 
by  a  Dorian  tribe,  th€  Delphians, 

(/.)     Its  influence  and  wealth. 

It  grew  to  be  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  of  the  Greek 
amphictyonies.  It  was  also,  as  we  shall  see,  the  great  bribery 
centre  of  the  Ancients.  Hither  pilgrims  flocked  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  so  the  Delphic  Oracle  became  the  "  Mecca  of 
Hellas." 

(3.)     Amphictyonic  Council. 

This  body  was  formed  to  guard  the  temple  at  Delphi.  It  met 
twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  at  Apollo's  shrine  on  Mt.  Parnassus,  in 
the  fall  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  [goddess  of  Harvest],  in  Ther- 
mopylae. Its  members  were  called  Amphictyonn,  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  chief  members  and  subordinates. 

DUTIES : 

(1.)  Guard  the  temple. 

(2.)  Hold  its  territory  sacred,  even  in  war. 

(3.)  Not  to  cut  off  running  water  from  a  town. 

(4.)  Plan  festivals. 

I  quote  the  oath  taken  by  members :  — 

"  We  will  not  destroy  any  Amphictyonic  town,  nor  cut  off  run- 
ning water  in  war  or  peace  ;  if  any  one  shall  plunder  the  property 
of  the  god  or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take  treacherous 
counsel  against  the  things  in  his  temple,  at  Delphi,  —  we  will 
punish  him,  with  hand  and  foot,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means 

in  our  power." 

« 

HI. 

STATE   OF   SOCIETY    IN   LEGENDARY   PERIOD. 

(a.)     Political  divisions  of  country.    Independent  States. 

(6.)     Ruler.     Each  state  had  its  hereditary  king. 

((?.)  Ruler's  Powers.  He  acted  as  judge,  general  and  priest. 
His  power  was  limited  by  law. 

(d.)  Political  bodies.  A  council  of  chiefs  [called  Boul^]  ad- 
vised the  king.  Chiefs  were  descendants  of  the  gods. 
Assembly  of  people  [Agora.] 
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(c.)  Meetings  of  these  bodies.  The  king  called  the  Boul^  and 
told  them  his  plans ;  but  they  had  no  further  power. 
Next  the  king  and  Boul^  went  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people  who  simi^Yj  listened  to  debates.  In  this  assem-, 
bly  the  ruler  administered  justice. 

(/.)     Classes  of  people.     Nobles,  freemen,  slaves. 

(^.)     Modes  of  life.     They  lived  in  fortified  towns ;  built  im- 
mense palaces. 

(A.)     Belief.  That  the  earth  was  a  flat,  circular  surface,  bounded 
by  a  river  called  Oceanus. 

IV. 

MEANS   OF   PRESENTATION. 

As  in  former  lessons. 

V. 

SUMMARY. 

Dorian  Migration, 

When  ?  —  80  years  after  Trojan  war. 

What  ?  —  Movement  of  united  Heraclidte  and  Dorians  into  the 

Peloponnesus.* 

Reault, 

Founding   of   Doric   cities;      Sparta,    Elis,    Argos,    Messenia, 
^HJorinth. 

Ionic  Cities  ;     Miletus,  Ephesus,  (and  others). 

Delphic  Oracle. 

Was  founded  in  very  ancient  times. 

Apollo  was  worshipped. 

It  was  situated  at  Delphi. 

It  was  the  most  powerful  oracle  in  Greece. 

Reference  List, 

(1.)  Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece. 

(2.)  •  Charlotte  Yonge's  Histoiy  of  Greece. 

(3.)  Story  of  Greece  —  Harrison. 

(4.)  Grote's  History  of  Greece. 
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REPORTS. 

m 

BY  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D-,   LONDON. 

II. 

I 

AMONG  the  many  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  pupils  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  "  the  age 
basis  "  is  unreasonable.  Any  suitable  classification  must  be  based 
upon  the  intelligence,  the  attainments,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment and  brain-power  of  the  children.  Such  general  statement 
may  be  accepted,  and  immediately  the  question  arises  how  to 
judge  of  the  development  and  brain-power ;  this  is  a  scientific 
problem,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Psychological  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  upon  "which  such  work  may  be  done.  The  general 
methods  of  observation  employed  were  explained  in  my  earlier 
lectures  ;  some  results  of  this  enquiry  will  be  given  presently. 

Intellectual  faculty  and  brain  state.  —  Teachers  who  deal  with 
the  intellectual  faculties  mainly,  generally  know  more  of  the 
mental  than  of  the  physical  and  general  brain  state  of  their 
pupils ;  in  school  inspection  we  find  it  more  easy  to  detect  physi- 
cal and  general  brain  states.  A  child  may  have  grave  mental 
defects,  and  may  yet  present  no  obvious  defects  that  the  eye  of 
the  observer  can  detect.  Questioning  and  somewhat  prolonged 
examination  are  needed  to  detect  mental  defects,  when  no  obvious 
signs  are  observable.  The  physical  observer  may  be  sure  of  the 
signs  he  observes,  but  to  see  no  defects  does  not  prove  that  the 
child  is  normal. 

Traininij  capacity  for  expression.  —  In  these  lectures  I  have 
mainly  dwelt  upon  methods  of  making  observations,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained,  as  a  means  of  classifying  pupils,  there  remains  the 
question  of  managing  and  providing  for  the  proper  training  of 
children.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  literary  training,  the  thought 
or  mental  impression  upon  the  brain  may  be  produced  without  a 
capacity  in  the  pupil  for  its  expression  in  words.  A  very  intelli- 
gent master  of  large  experience  has  assured  me  that,  when  giving 
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an  explanation  of  a  geometrical  problem  and  asking  questions 
thereon,  he  is  often  content  if  he  sees  a  facial  expression  of  intelli- 
gence in  his  pupils  without  capacity  for  giving  a  verbal  answer, 
trusting  that  the  power  of  expression  will  come  later.  A  boy 
may  work  out  a  geometrical  problem  by  a  diagram,  but  fail  to 
give  a  verbal  demonstration  —  that  is  he  may  give  a  mechanical 
explanation  only. 

Judgment  and  expression.  —  "  The  judgment  "  and  the  "  execu- 
tive faculty  "  involve  very  different  kinds  of  action  in  the  brain. 
To  form  a  judgment  is  a  mental  process  occurring  among  the 
brain-cells.  The  capacity  for  such  action  results  from  former  im- 
pressions received,  or  inherited  ;  this  depends  probably  upon  very 
fine  changes  in  the  brain,  and  these  must  take  place  before  the 
expression  of  the.  judgment,  whether  that  be  by  words  or  by  a 
manual  act.  These  two  factors  in  training  —  that  of  producing 
mental  impressions,  and  secondly,  getting  an  expression  of  mental 
action  in  words,  or  in  acts  —  are  veiy  different  mattei-s.  To  get 
expression  of  thoughts  and  mental  states  is  of  course  very  desir- 
able, even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  childhood,  but  at  first  we  must 
be  content  to  control  spontaneous  thoughts  and  the  tendency  to 
spontaneous  action,  as  in  organized  play,  or  by  listening  to  and 
correcting  thft  almost  senseless  and  unintelligible  prattle  of  the 
young  child.  Later  we  may  try  to  produce  mental  faculty  by 
making  impressions,  being  satisfied  with  a  gleam  of  intelligent 
expression ;  while  in  the  more  developed  brain  we  look  for,  and 
cultivate  the  correct  expression  of  thought  by  words  and  action  in 
harmony  with  the  surroundings. 

Training  weak  children.  —  There  are  some  children  whose  nerve- 
signs  are  increased  by  any  prolonged  period  of  ordinary  school- 
work —  yet  these  weak  children  need  training,  even  more  than 
others,  for  they  have  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  as  well  as 
bear  their  own  infirmities.  It  seems  likely  that  in  wise  arrange- 
ments for  such  children,  manual  training  and  sloyd  as  a  part  of 
their  curriculum  might  be  useful.  It  appears  that  sloyd  is  quite 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  the  individual  necessities  of  the  child, 
it  is  a  means  of  coordinating  his  movements,  and  thereby  regulat- 
ing the  action  of  his  nerve-centres.  It  seems  likely  that  three 
hours  or  so  in  the  week  taken  from  the  school-room  and  spent  at 
sloyd  might  help  to  restore  the  balance  of  brain  action  in  many 
nervous,  over-mobile,  ill-balanced  pupils.     Sloyd  is  a  means,  we 
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are  told,  of  producing  action  through  the  eye  upon  the  brain  as  a 
governor  of  the  hands,  and  thus  it  gives  real  mental  training.    It 
has   been   said   that  '^Manual   training  is   training   in   thoughtr 
expression  by  other  means  than  gesture  and  verbal  lang^uage,  in 
such  a  carefully  graded  course  of  study  as  shall  also  provide  ade- 
quate training  for  the  judgment  and   executive  faculty."    The 
phrase  "training  in  thought-expression  "  refers  to  the  educational 
methods  used  to  stimulate  or  set  going  the  molecular  changes  in 
the  brain  which  correspond  to  "  thought "  or  mental  action,  and 
the  expression  thereof.     The  sight  of  an  art  model  may  produce 
the  necessary  brain  impressions  in  the  pupil ;  the  modelling  of  a 
lump  of  clay  is  one  mode  of  partially  expressing  his  thoughts. 
One  pupil  may  better  express  the  mental  impression  produced 
upon  his  brain  by  the  use  of  words,  another  by  the  pencil  or  by 
working  on  a  lump  of  clay.     In  any  case,  to  produced  the  mental 
impression  is  one  effect  of  the  educational  methods  employed ;  to 
get  an  expression  is  a  later  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  is  more  difficult  of  attainment.     Manual  training  appears  of 
special  value  for  the  very  different  classes  of  pupils  —  those  who 
have  but  little  capacity  for  mental  work  on  the  lines  of  literary 
culture,  and  the  very  nervous  but  bright  children  who  have  much 
spontaneous  thought,  and  are  soon  exhausted  by  ordinary  lesson 
work.     In  the  case  of  nervous,  irritable  children,  quick  in  mental 
action,  spontaneous  activity  of  the  brain-centres  is  shown  by  the 
large  amount  of  spontaneous  movement  which  they  exhibit ;  and 
on  the  intellectual  side  we  see  activity  displayed,  often  up  to  the 
point  of  producing  exhaustion,  in  the  amount  of  talk,  in  the  ques- 
tions asked,  or  worse  still,  in  habits  of  introspection  or  vague,  un- 
defined '  talking  and  thinking  to  himself,'  and  excessive  imagin- 
ing.^    Such  children  no  doubt  are  best  cultured  in  part  by  meth- 
ods of  manual  training,  and  they  require  education  in  the  faculty 
of  receiving  impressions  capable  of  controlling  them,  rather  than 
the  implantation  of  more  thoughts  —  their  spontaneity  needs  to  be 
controlled  to  coordinate  action,  not  stimulated  to  further  activity. 
Training  streru/thenat  the  brain,  —  Many  reasons  might  be  given 
in  favor  of  education  and  training  for  the  young,  and  much  might 
be  added  as  to  the  necessity  of  special  training  for  those  who  are 
about  to  adopt  the  scholastic  profession  as  their  calling  in  life. 
The  objects  of  training  should  be  not  only  to  prepare  the  man  to 

1  Such  a  child  is  well  described  in  "  Sara  Crewe." 
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do  his  work  well  and  with  profit  to  himself,  but  also  to  prepare 
the  body  and  the  brain  for  the  strains  that  will  surely  be  made 
upon  them  in  the  pressure  of  active  life,  rendering  him  apt  for 
labor,  full  of  power  and  resource,  strong,  and  not  easily  broken 
down  by  temporary  trials,  adverse  circumstances,  or  over-pressure. 
This  principle  is  amply  exemplified  by  observations  in  practical 
life,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  clearly  understood  by  those 
who,  as  guardians  and  teachers,  have  to  prepare  the  young  for 
their  future  career.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  such  cases  as  the 
following :  a  lad  leaves  school,  where  he  has  worked  but  indififer- 
ently  at  his  lessons ;  on  entering  the  office  he  is  obliged  to  work 
hard  at  duties  that  are  strange  to  him,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  he 
becomes  fatigued  and  then  exhausted  by  an  amount  of  work 
which  those  accustomed  to  the  office  routine  are  trained  to  bear 
without  difficulty.  Similar  cases  may  be  seen  among  teachers  who 
have  not  been  fully  trained  to  bear  the  responsibilities  that  fall 
upon  them.  Such  strains  must  come  to  all,  to  the  strong  and  to 
the  feeble,  and  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  train,  during  their  educa- 
tional career,  those  who  are  delicate  in  structure  or  balance  of 
brain^  or  suffer  from  nerve-conditions,  in  order  that  in  after  life 
their  strength  may  be  adequate  to  bear  the  labors  and  strains 
which  would  break  down  the  nerve-system  of  an  untrained  man. 
Training  properly  conducted,  so  as  to  develope  all  the  mental 
faculties,  and  especially  those  that  will  be  most  called  upon  in  the 
business  of  life,  is  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  failure  of 
mental  and  physical  power,  and  also  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  development  of  inherited  weakness. 

Teachers  and  parents,  —  The  school  confers  benefits  not  only  on 
children,  it  also  aids  parents  in  the  right  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sible duties ;  the  relations  of  teachers  and  parents  are  not  how- 
ever, in  some  cases,  as  intimate  and  harmonious  as  they  should  be 
between  those  who  have  a  common  love  of  children.  The  interest 
of  the  school  may  be  to  obtain  good  intellectual  results  among  the 
scholars,  the  parents  may  be  indifferent  or  over-anxious.  The 
head-mistress  may  say  the  child  is  always  better  when  attending 
school  regularly ;  the  mother  may  say  that  school  woik  tries  the 
girl,  and  that  she  is  always  fatigued  in  the  evening,  or  excited  and 
irritable.  The  best  means  of  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  what 
is  good  for  the  child,  is  to  observe  the  child  carefully  at  various 
times.     The  mother,  as  having  the  greatest  interest  in  the  indi- 
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vidual  child,  and  more  time  for  observing  her,  might  be  requested 
to  make  some  notes  as  to  when  she  sees  the  signs  of  fatigue  and 
what  points  she  actually  finds  present,  also  to  keep  a  time-table  of 
work  done,  the  time  of  rising,  retiring  to  bed,  meak,  etc.,  as  far  as 
they  concern  home  life.     I  suppose  the  parent  can  always  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  school  time-table.     A  good  mutual  understanding  is 
much  more  likely  to  follow  from  exact  observations,  than  from  a 
mere  expression  of  opinion  on  either  side.     After  such  inquiry 
and  comparison,  the  mother  may  learn  to  see  that  late  hours,  indo- 
lence, and  dawdling  habits  are  causes  of  waste  of  time  and  loss  of 
strength,  and  that  more  regular  work  is  better  for  mind  and  body ; 
the  necessity  for  providing  regular  and  suitable  meals  and  a  quiet 
study  for  home  work  must  not  be  overlooked. 

School  Reports.  —  If  the  component  elements  of  the  school,  con- 
sidered as  a  corporate  unity,  be  a  matter  of  importance,  it  will 
concern  the  management  to  know  something  of  each  of  the  pupils, 
as  to  their  development  of  brain  and  body,  and  as  to  their  power 
and  brain  faculties,  both  mental  and  otherwise.  As  an  attempt  to 
advance  in  this  direction  by  scientific  methods,  a  committee  was 
appointed  last  year  by  the  British  Medical  Association. 

Inspection  of  schools,  after  the  manner  employed  by  this  com- 
mittee, is  not  intended  to  demonstrate  the  mental  action  of  the 
childien,  only  the  brain  condition  as  indicated  by  far  more  gen- 
eral and  rough  tests  than  those  necessary  for  ascertaining  their 
intellectual  standard.  Questioning  is  usually  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate the  purely  mental  action  of  the  brain,  and  this  has  pur- 
posely been  omitted  in  most  cases  by  the  committee. 

At  the  request  of  my  colleagues  on  this  committee,  I  prepared 
the  following  method  of  procedure  in  examination  of  the  pupils. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR    MAKING  OBSERVATIONS   ON   CHILDREN 

IN   SCHOOLS. 

Siff7i8  to  Observe,  —  In  reporting  on  a  school  it  is  necessary  to 
record  the  number  of  children  seen  in  each  class ;  it  may  be  well 
to  note  the  ages  of  those  reported  in  the  schedules.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  children  seen,  but  not  reported  in  the  schedules,  are 
normal,  or  average,  in  our  opinion,  and  that  of  the  teacher. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  the  occupation  of  the  chvss  under  obser- 
vation, and  the  date  of  tlie  last  Government  Examination. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  as  to  points  that  may  be 
observed,  and  the  terms  used  in  describing  them  :  — 
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PHYSIOGNOMY,  DEVELOPMENT,   SHAPE,    MALFORMATIONS   OF 

HEAD,    ETC. 

Head.  —  Large,  hydrocephalic  —  Small  —  Microcephalic  =  Cir- 
cumference below  17  inches  —  Well-shapen  —  Forehead,  wide, 
overhanging,  narrow  —  Angle  oblique,  vertical  —  Oxycephalic  = 
Elevated  head  —  Dolichocephalic  =  Longhead  —  Scaphocephalic 
=  Keel-shaped  forehead  —  Head  lumpy,  rachitic,  forehead  hairy, 
etc. ;  Frontal  prominences  marked  —  Measurement  between  eyes 

—  Fontanelle  in  young  children  —  Circumference  and  transverse 
measurement  from  one  ear  passage  to  the  other. 

Jaw%.  —  Large,  heavy  ;  underhung  —  Prognathism  —  Palate 
vaulted,  narrow.  Cleft. 

Teeth.  —  Prominent  —  Enamel  defective  —  Teeth  ground  — 
Notched  or  Pegged  —  Number. 

No%e.  —  Wide  and  coarse  —  Indented  at  root. 

Ears.  —  Well  shapen,  outstanding  —  Asymmetrical  —  Helix  con- 
tracted —  Lobe  adherent  —  Hearing. 

IAp%.  —  Thick  —  Thin  —  Sore  —  Fissured.  Mouth  —  large, 
small. 

Hair.  —  Coarse  —  Fine  —  Color. 

Eyes.  —  Squint  —  Spectacles  —  Coloboma  —  Eyesight. 

Eyelids.  —  Epicanthic  folds  excessive  —  Dark  ring  under  eyes. 
Palpebral  fissures  small. 

Face.  —  Flat  —  Round  —  Fat  —  Thin — Features  well  cut,  heavy, 
coarse. 

MOVEMENTS,    POSTURES,    ETC. 

Expression  of  Face. 

Head.  —  Flexed  —  Extended,  inclined  to  right,  to  left  —  Rotated 
right,  left. 

Eyes.  —  Not  readily  fixed  —  Restless  —  Frequently  moved  hori- 
zontally, vertically  —  Temporary  varying  squint  —  Nystagmus. 

Face.  —  Mobile  —  Choreic  —  Immobile  —  Rigid  —  Staring  — 
Stupid  —  Intelligent  —  Expressionless  —  Fixed  Expression. 

Face.  —  Frontal  Zone  :  Frowning,  i.  e,^  Horizontal  furrows  — 
Frequent  frowning  —  Corrugation,  i.  e.,  Vertical  furrows,  slight 
or  marked.     Middle  Zone  :     From  brows  to  lower  margin  of  orbits 

—  Eyelids  wide  open  —  Half-closed,  ptosis  —  Under  eyelid  full, 
orbicular  muscle  relaxed  —  Good  tone  —  Winking  frequent. 
Lower  Zane:     Below  orbits — Frequent  grinning,  one-sided  grin 

—  Snarling,  uncovering  canine  tooth,  right,  left  —  Pursing  lips» 
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I.  e.,  Contraction  of  orbicularis  oris  —  Mouth  open  —  Jaw  often 
depressed. 

Spine,  —  Symmetrical  —  Shoulders  equal  —  Lateral  curvature, 
left  shoulder  down  —  Shrugging  shoulders  —  Lordosis,  lumbar 
curve  excessive  when  hands  are  held  out  —  Round  backed. 

Upper  Extremities,  —  When  held  out  —  Are  they  level  with 
shoulders  ?  Both  on  same  level  ?  Movements  at  shoulder  —  Let 
hands  be  held  palm  down  with  fingers  separate. 

Hands,  —  Each  hand  should  be  observed  separately. 

Finger  Movements,  —  As  seen  in  hands  held  out  —  Flexor-exten- 
sor twitches  of  one,  or  of  all  digits  —  Lateral  movements  of  the 
digits. 

Movements,  —  The  parts  moving  should  be  named  —  Movements 
may  be  easily  controlled  by  sight  of  objects,  or  word  of  command, 
or  not  80  —  Twitching  movements  —  Tremors  —  Athetoid  move- 
ments ;  the  special  combinations  and  series  not  being  those  seen 
in  healthy  subjects  — Automatic  movements  ;  Head  =  Nodding, 
lateral ;  Body  =  Rocking  to  and  fro  ;  Limbs  =  Various. 

PHYSICAL   HEALTH,   NUTRITION,  ETC. 

Well-nourished  face  and  limbs  —  Color  good  —  Skin  clear,  thin, 
thick  —  Eczema  —  Cyanotic  —  Nsevus  —  Rickets,  Struma,  etc.  — 
Paralysis,  Chorea,  etc. 

MENTAL    SIGNS. 

Power  of  attention;  Power  of  imitation  ;  Memory  —  Quickness 
of  response  —  Use  of  words,  whether  ready  or  slow  —  Dull  in  an- 
swering simple  questions  —  Whether  credulous  and  easily  imposed 
on  —  Backward  in  spelling,  ciphering  (multiplication  table  ;  sim- 
ple sums),  reading  or  writing  —  Age  of  child  and  length  of  time 
in  school  should  be  considered  —  Knowledge  of  value  of  current 
coin  —  Perception  of  form  and  color  of  objects  —  Moral  peculiari- 
ties —  Docile  ;  irritable,  passionate. 

Speech,  —  Stammering. 

B,  M,  A,  Report  on  Schools,  —  In  this  way  we  observed  5,844 
pupils  in  schools  in  London. 

The  following  table  (C)  is  given  to  indicate  the  principal  facts 
observed.  In  the  5,344  children,  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which 
notes  were  taken  was  15-13  ;  in  the  boys'  schools  17*98,  and  in  the 
girls'  school  12-03.  Several  special  conditions  often  coexisted  in 
the  same  case.  Further  analysis  and  descriptions  of  ooxnbined 
conditions  are  given  in  succeeding  tables. 
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Table  C. 


Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

We  took  notes  of  809  cases  Id  the  schools, 

502 

307 

809 

See  Table  E 

Cases  showing  signs  of  nervousness,  nerve- 

weakness,  or  defect. 

207 

144 

351 

(( 

F 

Cases  in  which  nutrition  appeared  to  be 

defective. 

100 

84 

184 

k( 

G 

Cases  in  which  mental  dulness  was  reported 

or  observed  by  us, 

153 

78 

231 

h% 

H 

Cases  presenting  cranial  abnormalities, 

106 

65 

231 

it 

1 

Cases  with  disease  or  defect  of  eyes, 

74 

75 

149 

Among  the  boys  a  larger  total  of  cases  attracted  attention. 
Cases  of  Nervousness  and  Nerve-weakness  are  here  grouped  along 
with  cases  of  Nerve-defect,  the  distribution  of  the  two  subdivisions 
both  as  to  sex  and  as  to  the  schools  in  which  they  mostly  occurred 
differ  largely.  The  14  schools  seen  in  London  are  conveniently 
divided  into  two  groups,  10  Public  Elementary  Schools  and  a  group 
consisting  of  a  large  Pauper  Industrial  School,  two  certified  In- 
dustrial Schools,  and  a  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  —  these  four 
schools  containing  1,413  pupils  form  a  group  presenting  many 
signs  of  "  exceptional  children." 

Nerve  Cases, —  A  group  of  351  children  (boys  207,  girls  144)  is 
given  in  the  report  as  presenting  signs  of  "  Nervousness,  Nerve- 
-weakness  or  Nerve-defect."  These  are  grouped  together  as  show- 
ing '  some  nerve-signs,'  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  all  these 
pupils  were  what  is  commonly  called  '  nervous  children,'  still  we 
saw  in  each  of  them  some  nerve-sign  such  as  should  not  be  pres- 
ent. This  group  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  whose 
nerve-signs  indicate  some  defect  in  make  and  development  of  the 
brain,  others  —  often  temporary  in  character,  —  which  signify  an 
over-mobile  state  of  the  nerve-centres ;  the  latter  class  of  children 
often  show  marked  intelligence.  Nervousness  and  mental  dulness 
are  often  present  in  an  inverse  ratio  ;  signs  of  nervousness  are 
most  common  among  girls,  badly  made  skulls  and  mental  dulness 
are  most  common  among  boys.  In  the  public  elementary  schools 
the  average  of  children  presenting  nerve-signs  was  1  in  20  ;  as  we 
follow  the  distribution  of  such  cases  the  proportion  rises  to  1  in 
10  for  the  highest  class  school,  or  1  in  7*5  immediately  after  the 
government  examination,  falling  in  the  pauper  industrial  school, 
to  60  in  1,077,  and  here  most  of  the  nerve-signs  appeared  due  to 
conditions  of  development. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENCE  IN  CITIES.^ 

BY  DR.   E.   E.   WHITE,   MT.  AUBURN,    CINCINNATI. 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  development  of  institutions  dis- 
closes the  presence  of  two  apparently  diverse  processes :  a 
combination  and  unification  for  general  purposes,  and  a  division 
or  differentiation  for  special  ends.  These  two  processes  are  evi- 
dent in  the  development  of  all  the  institutions  and  enterprises  of 
modern  civilization.  Herbert  Spencer  confidently  affirms  that  the 
second  of-  these  processes,  which  he  characterizes  as  "  a  differen- 
tiation of  structure  and  a  specialization  of  function/'  is  the  law  of 
all  growth  and  progress. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  clearly  seen  in  the  progress  of 
civil  goverment  from  the  patriarchal  to  the  tribal  with  its  chief, 
and  then  to  the  nation  with  its  monarch,  and  finally  to  the  repre- 
sentative or  republican  form,  which  embodies  and  unifies  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  second  process  is  seen  in  the  differentiation 
of  representative  government  into  three  distinct  departments  — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  —  each  with  a  special  func- 
tion, and  the  continued  division  and  specialization  of  function  in 
each  of  these  departments. 

The  same  law  is  observed  in  the  growth  of  industrial  enterprises 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  primitive  condition  of  labor,  one  man  took 
the  raw  material  and  performed  all  the  processes  required  to  reach 
the  finished,  though  rude,  product.  But  industrial  development 
has  been  attended  not  only  by  combination  and  organization,  but 
more  specially  by  a  division  of  labor  under  them.  The  marvelous 
industrial  progress  of  the  present  century  has  been  characterized 
by  division  and  specialization  of  function.  The  specialist  is  the 
most  characteristic  product  of  modern  civilization. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   MODERN    SYSTEMS   OF   EDUCATION. 

This  principle  has  been  present,  though  less  prominently,  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  our  modern  syst-ems  of  education. 
In  its  primitive  condition  education  was  an  individual  or  family 
affair,  but  in  the  increase  of  population  and  the  progress  of  society 

1  This  paper  was  presented  to  the  National  Council  of  Edaoation,  at  the  meet- 
ing held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  4, 1890,  and,  after  full  disousslon,  it  was  accepted  aii4 
approved  by  the  Council. 
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the  principle  of  combination  appears,  and  the  result  was  the 
school  —  the  one-teacher  school,  the  representative  of  the  family, 
and  modeled  after  it. 

The  next  step  in  this  development,  or  evolution  (if  the  term  be 
preferred),  was  the  organization  of  schools  for  different  classes  of 
pupils,  as  the  college  for  more  advanced  pupils  ;  the  academy  as  a 
preparatory  or  fitting-school,  and  numerous  local  elementary 
schools,  with  one  teacher,  all  private  and  independent.  At  last 
came  in  the  principle  of  integration  and  unification,  and  the  state 
assumed  the  function  of  public  education,  and  the  state  school 
system  was  the  grand  and  beneficent  result. 

In  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  state  school  system 
the  principle  of  differentiation  and  specialization  has  been  more 
or  less  active.  It  was  first  manifested  in  the  organization  of  the 
different  communities  for  school  purposes,  but  more  strikingly  in 
the  constitution  of  education  as  a  separate  and  special  department 
of  state  government,  under  officers  chosen  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. The  next  step  was  the  creation  of  special  agencies  for 
special  functions,  as  normal  schools  and  institutes  for  the  ti*aining 
of  teachers,  examiners  for  the  licensure  of  persons  found  qualified 
to  teach,  etc. 

In  this  progressive  development  of  the  state  school  system  there 
has  been  a  constant  recognition  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  The 
school  sjistems  of  cities  are  not  municipal  organizations,  deriving 
their  authority  from  the  municipality,  but  parts  of  the  state  sys- 
tem. Every  school  officer,  whether  in  city  or  country,  is  an  agent 
of  the  state,  and  all  of  his  official  authority  is  derived  from  the 
state  —  a  fact  too  little  understood.  While  the-  integrity  of  the 
system  has  been  thus  maintained,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
division  of  functions  and  a  multiplication  of  agencies  for  special 
ends.  Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  school  administration 
has  been  along  these  lines. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   CITY   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  intelligently  the  organization 
of  school  systems  in  our  cities.  At  the  first  the  administration  of 
public  schools  in  cities  was  intrusted  to  boards  of  education,  and 
under  the  authority  and  limitations  of  state  law,  these  boards  were 
jfradually  invested  with  all  needed  functions,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.     These  functions  included  the  levying  of  taxes 
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for  school  purposes,  the  building  and  furnishing  of  school-houses, 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  arrang- 
ing of  courses  of  study,  the  selection  of  text-books,  the  classifica- 
tion and  promotion  of  pupils,  and  the  authoritative  supervision  of 
all  instruction  and  discipline  — duties  requiring,  for  their  proper 
discharge,  a  practical,  not  to  say  scientific,  knowledge  of  the  ends 
of  education,  and  also  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends  can  best 
be  reached. 

How  far  has  school  administration  in  our  cities  departed  from 
this  primitive  organization  —  an  organization  in  which,  as  Super- 
intendent Maxwell  strongly  puts  it,  "the  board  of  education 
serves  several  purposes  and  performs  none  of  them  well "  ?  In 
Dr.  Hinsdale's  very  able  paper  read  before  this  Council  in  1888 
(and  assigned  for  further  discussion  at  this  meeting),  it  is  said 
that  *'  School  administration  in  cities  is  still  organized  essentially 
as  it  was  when  the  cities  were  villages."  So  far  as  legal  organiza- 
tion is  concerned  this  statement  is  true,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  this  primitive  organization  has  been  continued  notwithstand- 
ing its  known  failure  to  give  cities,  and  especially  large  cities,  an 
effective  school  administration.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
there  is  not  a  progressive  and  advanced  S3^stem  of  city  schools  in 
the  country  which  has  been  immediately  administered  by  a  board 
of  education.^ 

This  failure  of  the  primitive  organization  is  attested  by  the 
actual  administration  of  public  schools  in  cities.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation have  increasingly  realized  that  they  are  not  competent  to 
perform  wisely  all  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  law» 
and  especially  that  they  are  not  competent  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  those  executive  functions  which  are  connected  with 
school  instruction  and  discipline,  including  the  selection  and 
assignment  of  teachers,  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  the 
selection  of  text-books,  the  promotion  and  classification  of  pupils, 
and  the  immediate  direction  of  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  great  majority  of  school  boards  have  not 
a  very  lively  appreciation  of  their  incompetency  in  these  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  encouraging  fact  is,  that  an  increasing  number  of 

1  There  is  nothing  in  thlH  statement  that  questions  the  intelligencf*  or  character  of  the 
members  of  school  boards  in  cities.  If  the  members  of  this  council  were  ori^nized  as 
a  board  of  education,  they  would  not  be  able  to  administer  efficiently  a  system  of  city 
schools.  They  would  be  obliged  to  commit  executive  and  supervisory  duties  to  a  super- 
intendent, and,  if  as  wise  as  they  are  believed  to  be»  they  would  also  commit  corres- 
ponding executive  powers. 
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boards  are  committing  these  supervisory  and  executive  duties  to 
superintendents  and  principals,  and  this  delegation  of  administm- 
tive  duties  is  now  authorized  in  several  states,  and  in  at  least  one 
instance  is  required  by  state  law.  The  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools  now  exists  in  nearly  all  of  our  cities,  and  the  superintend- 
ent has  generally  the  oversight,  if  not  direction,  of  school  instruc- 
tion and  discipline.  In  many  cities  his  advice  at  least  is  sought 
with  reference  to  proposed  changes  in  the  course  of  study  or  text- 
books, the  grading  of  pupils,  the  selection  and  assignment  of 
teachers,  etc.;  and,  in  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  cities,  the 
superintendent  really  determines  all  of  these  matters.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  usually  done  under  the  cover  of  a  committee  —  a  con- 
venient hiding-place  from  criticism,  and  an  easy  escape  from 
responsibility.  But  the  promising  fact  is,  that  a  few  superintend- 
ents are  such  de  facto^  if  not  de  jure^  and  the  schools  under  them 
have  the  full  benefit  of  their  experience  and  skill.  The  success 
of  such  real  supervision  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  familiar  with 
school  progress.  The  most  notable  examples  of  marked  progress 
in  city  schools  have  been  due  to  the  wise  commitment  of  their 
management  to  a  superintendent  selected  because  of  his  known 
ability,  not  merely  ''to  run  schools,"  but  to  devise,  organize, 
direct,  and  make  successful  a  rational  system  of  instruction.  The 
naming  of  half  a  dozen  cities  would  not  only  make  clear  our 
meaning,  but  it  would  establish  the  truth  of  our  position. 

The  reason  for  this  fact  is  plain.  Education  as  an  art  is  based 
primarily  on  the  educable  nature  of  the  child,  and  hence  the 
determining  and  direction  of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ends,  means, 
and  conditions  of  child-training.  The  time  is  clearly  past  when 
men  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  science  or  art  of  edu- 
cation can  be  wisely  intrusted  with  the  difficult  duties  involved  in 
the  development  and  direction  of  a  system  of  schools ;  and  this 
fact  is  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  by  the  public,  and  es- 
pecially by  school  patrons.  Wliile  the  progress  made  in  these 
directions  may  be  small,  the  encouraging  fact  is  that  few  steps 
backward  have  been  taken. 

SUPERVISOKY    DUTIES    WITHOUT    AUTHORITY. 

It  is  true  that  the  internal  history  of  school  progress  shows  that, 
80  far,  boards  of  education  have  been  more  willing  and  ready  to 
impose  executive  duties  on  superintendents  than  to  delegate  to 
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them  corresponding  authority  ;  and  this  remark  brings  us  directly 
to  the  special  weakness  of  school  supervision  in  many,  if  not  in 
most  American  cities. 

While  the  superintendent  is  nominally  intrusted  with  the  run- 
ning of  the  schools,  he  is  required  to  do  this  "  under  the  direction 
of  the  board,"  or  what  is  more  common  in  practice,  under  the  direc- 
tion, often  the  instruction^  of  its  several  committees.  Instead  of 
determining  as  an  expert  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  his  department, 
and  then  doing  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible,  he  is 
required  to  submit  his  plans  to  those  who  may  have  neither  the 
training  nor  the  experience  requisite  to  judge  of  their  value  ;  and 
this  necessitates  the  neglect  of  administrative  duties  to  inform 
and  manage  committees.  As  the  list  of  non-approval  recommenda- 
tions increases,  the  professional  zeal  of  the  superintendent  dimin- 
ishes. It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  really  capable  superin- 
tendents settle  down  to  the  running  of  the  school  machine  as  it  is. 

The  actual  situation  in  many  cities  is  so  admirably  sketched  by 
Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  National  Department  of  Superintendents,  at  the  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City,  in  February  last,  that  we  quote  his  words 
as  follows :  — 

*^  An  objector  may  reply,  ^  Does  not  the  board  of  education  employ  school 
officers  —  a  superintendent,  a  clerk,  principals  of  schools,  and  the  like  —  to 
whom  it  commits,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  duties  with  which  it  is  legal- 
ly charged?^  Quite  true;  but  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  that  perform- 
ance without  responsibility  is  not  equal  to  performance  with  responsibility. 
The  functions  of  these  school  officers  are  at  best  but  advisory.  Their  best 
efforts  may  be  nullified  by  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  authority.  Under  such 
a  system  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  superintendents  may  w^ell  grow  weary  of 
well-doiDg,  and,  instead  of  leading  the  vanguard  of  progress,  content  himeelt 
with  trying  to  avert  the  dangers  that  continually  threaten  our  public  schools. 
Under  such  a  system  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  educators  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  degenerates  into  a  not  ignoble  specimen  of  arrested  development.'* 

It  certainly  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  hundreds 
of  cities  in  the  country  a  somewhat  imposing  exhibit  of  these 
"specimens." 

THE   NEEDED   REFORM    IN    SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION. 

The  experience  of  the  cities  of  the  country  now  affords  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  wise  application  of  Mr.  Spencer's  vital  law  of 
progress  to  school  administration  ;  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
for  the  differentiation  of  the  department  of  school  supervision  and 
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its  organization  with  well-defined  functions  and  powers.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  and  the  promise  of  a  much-needed  reform  in 
school  organization.  The  more  important  duties  which  have  been 
increasingly  committed  to  superintendents,  directly  or  indirectly, 
are  the  direction  and  improvement  of  school  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  training  and  stimulating  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  the  arranging  and  perfection  of  courses  of  study, 
the  selection  of  text-books  and  teaching  appliances,  the  promotion 
and  classification  of  pupils,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  selection 
and  assignment  of  teachers.  As  already  shown,  there  are  scores 
of  city  superintendents  who,  with  the  help  and  counsel  of  their 
assistants,  are  now  performing  more  or  less  fully  these  duties. 
What  is  now  needed  is  the  adding  of  responsibility  to  duty^  the 
specialization  and  authorization  of  these  supervisory  functions  by 
law. 

The  details  of  such  legislation  cannot  be  wisely  settled  in  this 
paper,  since  the  same  details  in  all  cities  are  not  possible,  even  if 
desirable.  Successful  methods  of  school  administration  have  not 
only  a  vital  principle,  but  usually  a  historic  root.  The  essential 
condition  of  progress  is  the  successful  grafting  of  the  former  upon 
the  latter.  The  vital  principle  in  this  much-needed  reform  in 
school  administration,  for  which  your  committee  pleads,  is  that 
the  superintendent  of  schools  be  clothed  with  initiatory  power  in 
each  of  the  above-named  executive  functions.  He  must  not  only 
be  permitted  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations,  but  the 
responsibility  of  school  progress  must  be  laid  squarely  upon  him. 
It  must  be  made  his  recognized  duty  to  train  teachers  and  inspire 
them  with  high  ideals ;  to  revise  the  course  of  study  when  new 
light  shows  that  improvement  is  possible  ;  to  see  that  pupils  and 
teachers  are  supplied  with  needed  appliances  for  the  best  possible 
work;  to  devise  rational  and  helpful  methods  of  promoting 
pupils,  thus  protecting  teachers  and  pupils  from  the  narrowing, 
grooving,  and  otherwise  vicious  influence  of  the  '^  stated  examina- 
tion grind  " ;  and  especially,  as  essential  to  the  highest  success,  to 
see  that  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  best  available 
teachers. 

Whether  or  not  his  work  as  an  expert  in  these  executive  direc- 
tions is  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  is 
not  so  important  as  the  one  essential  condition  of  progress,  to  wit, 
that  the  taking  of  the  initiative  be  his  right  and  duty.     He  should  no 
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longer  be  required  or  permitted  to  hide  behind  school  committees. 
His  work  as  superintendent  should  bear  the  light,  and  he  should 
be  responsible  for  it.  Responsibility  and  duty  should  be  fully  con- 
joined in  the  supervisory  office. 

SEVERAL  PLANS  FOR  APPOINTING  TEACHERS. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  several  plans  by  which  the  superin- 
tendent may  become  primarily  responsible  for  the  selection  and 
assignment  of  teachers  —  the  most  important  duty  connected  with 
school  administration  : 

1.  The  superintendent  may  be  required  to  select  and  name  to 
a  standing  committee  of  the  board  the  person  whom  he  believes  to 
be  best  qualified  to  fill  a  given  position.  If  the  committee  approves 
of  the  selection,  it  recommends  to  the  board  the  employment  of 
the  appointee  at  a  specified  salary.  If  the  board  approves,  the 
person  selected  by  the  superintendent  is  employed.  If  the  super- 
intendent's selection  is  not  approved  by  the  committee  or  board, 
he  simply  tiies  again.  The  essential  feature  in  this  plan  is  that 
the  selection  of  the  teacher  is  primarily  vested  in  the  superintend- 
ent. In  such  selection  he  should  assume  no  doubtful  power ;  he 
should  simply  discharge  a  well-defined  duty. 

2.  The  superintendent  may  select  teachers  for  specified  posi- 
tions and  submit  their  names  directly  to  the  board  for  its  approval. 
The  board  may  act  on  the  superintendent's  nominations  at  the 
time,  or  by  rule  it  may  refer  the  same  to  a  standing  committee  to 
consider,  fix  salaries,  and  report  back  to  the  board  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  This  second  plan  makes  the  nominations  of  the  super- 
intendent public  before  their  approval  by  the  board,  and  this 
assures  great  care  on  his  part.  The  reference  of  his  nominations 
to  a  committee  is  preferable  to  immediate  action  by  the  board.  It 
permits  all  objections  to  the  superintendent's  selection,  if  any,  to 
be  considered  privately,  and  it  also  gives  time  for  inquiry,  if  any 
be  desired.^ 

3.  A  more  radical  plan  is  the  vesting  of  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  wholly  in  the  superintendent,  the  same  not 
being  subject  to  the  formal  approval  of  the  board.  This  is  the 
plan  embodied  in  the  late  Ohio  bill  for  tlie  better  government  of 

1  This  is  essentially  the  Cincinnati  plan.  The  superintendent's  appointments  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  board,  and.  by  a  standing  rule,  all  appointments  are  referred 
to  the  committee  on  teachers  and  ;<alaries,  and  reported  back  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  superintendent  or  the  board  may  remove  a  teacher  for  cause. 
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the  city  of  Cleveland  —  a  bill  approved  by  hundreds  of  its  best 
citizens.  But  even  under  this  plan  the  board  fixes  and  pays  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  this  virtually  gives  the  board  a  veto 
power. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  one  of  these  plans,  the  third  possibly 
excepted,  gives  the  superintendent  the  power  to  employ  teachers. 
He  enters  into  no  contract,  and  he  neither  fixes  nor  pays  salaries. 
His  functions  are  initiative^  not  final  and  binding. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  better  initiative  function  for  the 
superintendent  is  the  examining  arid  licensing  of  all  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  teachers.  It  is  claimed  that  this  gives  the 
superintendent  all  necessary  control  of  appointments.  This  may 
be  ti'ue  in  rural  districts,  wliere  the  schools  are  all  of  the  same 
grade,  but  it  is  not  true  in  cities,  where  the  essential  condition  of 
a  wise  appointment  is  the  teacher's  fitness  for  the  position  to  be 
filled.  The  necessary  initiative  act  must  include  both  selection 
and  assignment,  and  this  cannot  be  determined  by  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. The  most  successful  superintendents  in  the  country  have 
not  only  corresponded  widely,  but  liave  visited  schools  and  even 
distant  cities  to  find  teachers  qualified  for  special  positions.  The 
skillful  work  done  by  a  few  distant  teachers,  thus  selected,  has 
often  changed  for  the  better  the  instruction  of  an  entire  city. 

THE   SUPERINTENDENT    AS    AN    EXAMINER. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  examination  and  licensure  of  teachers 
is  not  enumerated  in  this  i)aper  among  the  special  functions  of  a 
school  superintendent.  It  may  be  wisely  questioned  whether  this 
duty  should  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  superintendent  or  any 
one  person ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  large  cities.  There  are 
few  city  superintendents  in  the  country  competent  to  examine 
applicants  efficiently  in  all  the  branches  of  a  school  course.  In 
every  large  city  there  are,  or  should  be,  a  score  or  more  of  spe- 
cialists whom  no  general  scholar,  with  discretion,  would  care  to 
examine. 

Besides,  the  licensing  of  teachers  is  one  of  those  spebial  func- 
tions of  school  administration  which  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Education.  The  qualification 
of  all  applicants  for  the  teacher's  high  office  should  be  determined 
by  a  board  of  experts,  at  least  three  in  number,  and  acting  directly 
as  agents  of  the  state.     The  superintendent  of  schools  may  very 
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properly  be  made  a  member  of  this  board,  with  the  special  duty  of 
determining  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  of  applicants. 
His  advice  would  be  valuable  in  the  renewal  of  certificates  or 
licenses,  and  especially  in  determining  when  an  applicant  is  en- 
titled to  legal  recognition  as  a  professional  teacher  —  a  position  in 
which  the  examiner  no  longer  vexes  or  annoys.  As  an  examiner^ 
the  superintendent  should  act  as  an  agent  of  the  state  —  not  aa 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  no  city  employing  two  hundred 
or  more  teachers  should  the  superintendent  waste  his  time  in  the 
drudgery  of  reading  and  grading  examination  papers  in  purely 
scholastic  branches.  His  best  thought  and  effort  are  imperatively 
demanded  for  more  important  duties. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  present  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
duties  of  school  superintendents  in  cities,  or  to  enumerate  the 
qualifications  believed  to  be  required  for  reasonable  success.  It 
has  rather  been  my  purpose  to  reach  the  vital  principle  and  then 
sketch  the  more  essential  features  of  the  needed  reform  in  the  or- 
ganization  of  school  supervision  in  cities.  This  purpose  would  have 
justified  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  superintend- 
ent should  be  appointed,  and  also  his  tenure  of  oflfice ;  but  the 
present  length  of  this  report  forbids  even  a  general  survey  of 
these  questions.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  made  an  authorized  and  recognized  school  officer,  and 
he  should  be  chosen  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
high  duties  of  the  position ;  and  his  tenure  of  office  should  be 
made  sufficiently  secure  to  enable  him  to  serve  the  schools  and 
the  public  in  accordance  with  his  best  judgment  and  power — and» 
to  these  ends,  his  appointment  and  continuance  in  office  should^ 
in  some  practical  way,  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  ward 
politician  whose  self-assumed  function  is  to  attend  to  other 
people's  business  in  public  affairs. 


A  VEXATIOUS  error  occurred  in  a  recent  article  in  this  magazine 
•on  the  '*  Natural  Method."  The  name  of  the  distinguished 
author  and  teacher,  so  well  known  as  Doctor  Sauveur,  was  made  by 
the  printer  to  appear  Doctor  Laurens.  The  proof-reader,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  did  not  correct  it.  Of  course  everybody  knew 
who  was  referred  to  and  what  the  name  should  have  been,  but  the  blun- 
der was  nevertheless  just  as  inexcusable. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Wf  ITH  this  number  the  undersigned  completes  five  years'  service 

VV  as  editor  of  Education.  The  magazine  has  entered  upon 
its  eleventh  year,  and  during  this  entire  period  the  leading  educators  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  have  shown  a  cordial  and  constantly  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  its  scope,  quality  and  character.  It  has  had  among 
its  contributors  the  best  known  educational  men  and  women  in  large 
numbers  from  the  older  and  the  newer  states,  from  the  Atlantic  states, 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Pacific  slope.  It  has  discussed  in  a  vig- 
orous way  the  g^eat  questions  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
educational  world.  The  tone,  style  and  positions  taken  in  these  arti- 
cles have  given  no  uncertain  sound. 

Its  utterances  have  been  read  with  interest,  and  doubtless  with  profit 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
China,  Japan  and  India.  It  has  considered  the  principles  of  teaching 
as  applied  to  literature  and  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  the  science  of  mind,  physical  training 
and  manual  training,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. 

Other  journals  have  sprung  up  and  flourished,  each  in  its  own  sphere. 
Greater  attention  has  been  given  by  the  whole  community  to  educa- 
tional topics  during  this  period  than  ever  before.  The  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  secular  and  religious,  the  monthly  magazines  and  the 
quarterly  reviews  have  discussed  educational  subjects  with  ability  and 
with  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  their  readers.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  during  this  decade  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  in  improved  methods  of 
imparting  instruction.  To  this  progress  it  is  confidently  believed 
Education  has  contributed  no  inconsiderable  share.  It  has  been  the 
organ  of  the  profession  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Its  patronage  has  been  steady  and  remarkably  uniform.  While  its  list 
of  subscribers  has  by  no  means  been  so  large  as  may  have  been  desired, 
yet  it  has  been  subject  to  no  fluctuations,  no  spasmodic  increase  or 
diminution.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the  Delectable  Mountains,  nor  yet 
has  it  been  obliged  to  flounder  in  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  it  should  attempt  to  cultivate 
broader  fields  and  seek  more  definite  aims.  The  undersigned  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  has  associated  with  himself  Rev.  Frank 
H.  Kasson,  A.  M.,  a  well-known  professional  editor  of  large  experi- 
ence, ripe  scholarship,  careful  general  and  professional  training  and 
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indefatigable  energy  who  will  bring  decided  force  of  character  and 
industry  to  the  work  of  improving  the  quality  and  broadening  the  field 
of  operations,  while  at  the  same  time  the  magazine  will  aim  at  several 
specific  subjects  of  wide  and  increasing  interest  to  the  public  at  large. 
Mr.  Kasson  has  written  heretofore,  for  the  pages  of  Education  articles 
of  value  which  have  attracted  wide  interest.  He  has  had  large  literary 
^nd  editorial  experience.  He  was  for  years  the  sole  editor  of  the 
Golden  Rule^  a  paper  widely  and  favorably  known  as  occupying 
a  high  rank  among  our  religious  weeklies.  At  one  time  he  was  regu- 
larly attached  to  the  editorial  corps  of  the  Congregationalists  and  he 
has  contributed  widely  to  several  leading  newspapers  and   magazines. 

While  not  ignoring  the  claims  of  literary  studies,  Education  will 
from  this  time  give  special  attention  to  moral  education  and  to  manual, 
industrial  and  physical  training.  It  will  hold  its  present  wide  list  of 
writers,  and  will  add  at  an  early  day  several  distinguished  names  to  its 
regular  staff  of  contributors.  This  magazine  is  in  no  sense  an  educa- 
tional new^spaper,  but  it  endeavors  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  stated  from 
the  first  upon  its  title  page :  —  "  Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philoso- 
phy and  Literature  of  Education." 

Within  the  next  few  months  definite  and   specific   changes  and  im- 
provements may  be  looked  for.  William  A.  Mowry. 

IT  would  seem  that  our  teachers  would  be  aroused  by  the  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year,  to  a  sense  of  their  great  oversight  in 
neglecting  the  constant  use  of  the  press,  to  keep  the  reading  public 
informed  of  the  progress  of  educational  affairs.  The  past  twenty  years 
has  been  signalized,  in  our  country,  by  a  radical  reformation  in  school 
keeping ;  all  the  way  from  the  district  school  to  the  university.  It  is 
not  strange  that  in  this  engrossing  occupation  of  the  reconstruction  of 
public  education,  in  its  organization,  discipline  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, the  teachers  should  have  forgotten  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
public  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  schools.  Of  course, 
all  the  lazy  boys  and  girls,  the  go-as-you-please  teachers,  the  indul- 
gent mammas,  and  the  uninformed  masses,  generally,  would  resist  any 
movement  to  change  public  education  from  ''a  sham  fight"  to  a  real 
"  war  to  the  death  "  with  the  national  illiteracy.  And^  just  as  surely, 
the  .priests,  politicians,  obstructionists  and  reactionists  of  all  sorts, 
opposed  to  public  education,  would  avail  themselves  of  these  elements 
of  discontent  to  stir  up  dissention  against  their  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent—  the  common  school.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  press  of  the 
country  has  not  been  used,  save  in  occasional  instances,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  counteracting  of  these  hostile  influences. 
Doctor  Harris,  at  the  beginning  of  his  superintendency  in  St.  Louis^ 
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put  himself  in  vital  communication  with  the  press;  and  that  city  has- 
been  less  troubled  by  educational  overturns  than  others.  But  now  we 
see  in  two  great  northwestern  states,  the  school  men  have  been  de- 
feated on  issues  so  plain  as  a  mild  form  of  compulsory  education  and 
.the  use  of  the  English  language.  A  dozen  of  the  most  eminent  super- 
intendents of  state  and  city  schools  have  been  pushed  out  of  place  by 
popular  movements,  engineered  by  demagogues  and  priests,  often  to 
the  decided  injury  of  public  education.  The  most  cultivated  city  is 
not  proof  against  such  an  upheaval,  since  even  the  mass  of  intelli- 
gent and  right-minded  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the  present  im- 
proved methods  of  school  keeping,  and  the  metropolitan  journal,  with 
rare  exceptions,  in  such  matters  is  only  concerned  to  catch  the  popular 
breeze.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  important  meetings  of  teachers  are 
so  generally  advertised  that  the  public  know  of  their  occurrence  or 
whether  the  outside  world  is  invited. 

Now,  the  one  thing  our  educators  must  understand  is ;  —  that  no- 
body of  teachers,  however  eminent,  can  go  on  from  year  to  year,  with- 
out keeping  the  people  thoroughly  informed  of  what  they  are  at. 
Every  city  and  locality  should  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  ablest 
school  men  should  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  press ;  giving  constant 
information  of  educational  affairs  and,  especially,  explaining  and  illus- 
trating the  meaning,  operation  and  outcome  of  the  natural  methods  of 
elementary  instruction.  Within  the  next  decade  our  American  system 
of  common  schools  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  strain  that  will  demand  a  far 
greater  support  in  public  intelligence  than  at  present  and  the  teachers 
who  are  now  responsible  for  it  will  do  well  to  let  the  people  know  the 
'^  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.'* 

IN  the  interesting  volume,  —  "Emerson  at  Concord**  —  prepared 
by  the  son  of  the  great  philosopher,  is  a  valuable  chapter  relating 
to  Mr.  Emerson's  interest  in  the  common  schools.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  school  committee  and  a  faithful  visitor  of  the  schools  of  the 
town.  He  declared  that  he  visited  the  schools  for  information  and 
often  expressed  himself  as  greatly  instructed  and  interested  by  the  best 
teaching.  He  especially  noted  the  progress  in  composition  ;  feeling, 
as  all  thoughtful  educators  do,  that  expression  in  the  native  tongue  is 
a  most  important  part  of  schooling.  He  used  to  say  to  the  people  of 
Concord  ;  —  "  Our  town  has  no  harbor,  water-power,  mines,  forests, 
or  material  productions,  by  which  it  can  greatly  serve  the  country. 
Let  us  then  make  it  distinguished  for  the  superior  education  of  its 
youth  ;  so  that  our  young  men  and  women,  as  teachers  or  citizens,  will 
become  leaders  of  the  best  American  life  wherever  they  go.  When  his 
daughter  asked  him  what  branches  she  ought  to  study  at  the  Academy, 
he  replied  ;  —  '*  Find  out  the  best  teacher  and  study  what  he  teaches."" 
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A  NOTABLE  MEETING  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  Old  Bay  State  was  held  at  Worcester,  in  November.  The 
program  was  prepared  with  ability  and  skill.  A  gloom,  and  a  solemn 
tenderness  were  thrown  over  the  meeting  by  the  late  sudden  death  of 
•the  accomplished  president,  Doctor  Lambert  of  Fall  River.  The  most 
vital  questions  were  discussed  by  the  ablest  educators  from  the  home 
state  and  from  abroad.  The  names  of  G.  Stanley  Hall ;  Larkin  Dun- 
ton  ;  Samuel  Thurber ;  A.  P.  Marble ;  Charles  Jacobus ;  President 
Eliot ;  Superintendent  Seaver ;  Supervisor  Metcalf ;  Master  Pritchard ; 
President  Gates ;  N.  T.  Allen;  R.  G.  Ruling;  Thomas  M.  Balliet; 
Secretary  Dickinson  and  S.  T.  Dutton,  among  the  speakers,  only 
-show  the  wealth  of  talent  which  the  good  old  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts can  offer  at  such  a  meeting ;  while  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
experience  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  such  men  as  Judge  Draper; 
Doctor  Klemm ;  George  Rowland  and  Edward  Eggleston,  added 
■greatly  to  the  interest  and  to  the  value  of  the  meeting. 

Judge  Draper's  paper  upon  "  A  Teaching  Profession,"  was  a  mas- 
terly argument  and  w^ill  yet  receive  as  it  deserves,  careful  attention 
from  the  teachers  and  the  legislators  of  Massachusetts.  His  arraign- 
ment of  certain  pK)ints  in  the  school  laws  of  this  state  will  serve  to 
direct  close  scrutiny  to  these  enactments  and  to  suggest  the  inquiry, 
"  In  what  particulars  are  the  newer  states  of  our  country  in  advance  of 
the  methods  employed  by  our  older  civilization  ?  " 

But  the  chief  talk  at  the  firesides,  after  the  teachers  had  returned  to 
their  homes  was,  doubtless,  concerning  the  utterances  of  President  Eliot 
in  his  arraignment  of  "  The  Actual  Work  Accomplished  in  an  Aver- 
age Massachusetts  Grammar  School."  Superintendent  Seaver's  ad- 
dress, which  followed  Doctor  Eliot's,  and  which,  being  written,  could 
in  no  sense  be  considered  as  a  reply  to  the  president  of  Rarvard,  stated 
matters  from  quite  another  standpoint. 

Doctor  Eliot  asserted  that,  ^'  except  arithmetic,  all  the  studies  in  the 
grammar  schools  are  memory  studies."  and  further,  "Except  in  arith- 
metic, I  am  unable  to  find  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind  than  memory 
trained  in  the  Grammar  schools."  Re  stated  that  "  Geography  is 
taught  purely  by  memory,  and  that  kind  of  teaching  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful advantage."  "  It  is  a  dangerous  theory  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
.learn  some  things  in  youth  which  we  are  sure  to  forget  in  maturity." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  at  large  upon  such  utterances.  But 
•one  may  possibly  be  pardoned  for  inquiring  how  it  happens  that  Doc- 
tor Eliot,  who  appreciates  so  highly  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the 
powers  of  observation,  has  himself  so  failed  in  this  direction  that  he 
-can  observe  nothing  but  memory  training  in  our  schools  of  the  gram- 
mar grade.     Are  not  attention,   reflection,  discrimination,  reasoning, 
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Judgment,  imagination,  taste,  abstraction,  indeed-,  all  the  mental 
powers  and  faculties  tested,  exercised  and  '^  trained  "  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, gprammar,  language  lessons,  writing,  music  and  drawing? 

Doctor  Eliot  further  states,  concerning  the  reasoning  found  in  the 
«tudy  of  arithmetic,  that  it  ''is  reasoning  concerning  certainties,  and 
is  of  no  use  whatever  in  reasoning  on  moral  subjects."  It  were  useless 
to  over-estimate  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing, neither  is  it  best  for  anyone  to  under-estimate  its  effects.  The 
•question  is  old  enough  to  have  something  definitely  settled  before  thi$ 
time. 

Doctor  Eliot  grouped  the  studies  of  the  first  six  years  of  school-life 
as  follows :  — 

Thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  time  devoted  to  reading ; 
twenty-one  per  cent,  to  arithmetic ;  ten  per  cent,  to  geography ;  ten 
per  cent,  to  drawing,  sewing  and  music ;  six  per  cent,  to  writing ;  and 
■six  per  cent,  to  history.     The  remaining  time  was  not  accounted  for. 

Now  what  quantity  of  work  is  done  in  these  several  directions  ? 
First  of  all  stands  reading,  and  the  President  asserted  that  all  the  read- 
ing done  in  school  during  the  first  six  years  can  be  read  aloud  by  an 
expert  reader  in  forty-six  hours ;  that  it  would  make  but  three  pages  of 
an  ordinary  newspaper,  or  four  and  a  half  pages  of  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser or  Post.  Still  further  ;  —  the  entire  amount  of  arithmetic  learned 
in  two  years  amounted  to  eighty-eight  pages,  and  a  High  school  gradu- 
ate has  performed  all  the  sums  and  written  out  the  entire  work  in  fif- 
teen hours. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Suppose  Doctor  Eliot  should  now  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  amount  of  Latin  or  Greek  read  in  the  preparatory  schools,  — 
say  in  Phillips  Academy,  either  Andover  or  Exeter,  or  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  then  try  it  on  some  expert  Latin  or  Greek  scholar, — 
some  Harvard  professor,  and  tell  us  how  many  hours  it  took  him  to 
translate  the  whole  of  it.  The  result  would  probably  be  equally  in- 
teresting, and  at  any  rate  of  just  about  as  much  value  to  us  as  the  other 
calculation.  Did  the  Doctor  include  the  great  number  of  examples 
given  by  every  teacher  from  without  the  arithmetic  text-book,  and  the 
amount  of  supplementary  reading  which  occupies  the  attention  of  every 
*'  average  grammar  school  "  ? 

After  all,  the  statement  that  will  cause  perhaps  the  most  surprise  and 
pain  was  the  bold  assertion  that  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  in  the  text- 
book on  physiology  and  hygiene  used  in  the  ''  average  grammar 
school,"  the  statements  "  concerning  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
bones,  the  stomach,  the  nerves,  etc.,  are  most  of  them  entirely  imtrue 
and  unprovable."  There  are  many  respectable,  scholarly,  talented, 
and  conscientious  teachers  and  citizens  in  the  Old  Bay  State  who  will 
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at  once  feel  like  saying  that  that  statement  is  ''  entirely  untrue  and  un- 
provable." 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  things  now  being  vsrrought  out  in  the 
normal  school  is  the  study  of  child-life  conducted  in  the  State 
Normal  school,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  direction  of  its  ac- 
complished principal,  Mr.  E.  Harlow  Russell.  For  several  years  the 
entire  body  of  pupils  and  teachers  has  been  engaged  in  making  record 
along  several  important  lines  of  observation,  in  the  direction  of  child- 
life.  The  result  is, —  a  great  mass  of  information,  some  of  it  extremely 
valuable,  in  manuscript.  The  school  is  in  communication  with  educa- 
tional authorities  at  home  and  abroad  in  regard  to  this  interesting  in- 
vestigation. Here  is  a  reasonable  foundation  for  a  sensible  school 
psychology.  At  present,  this  branch  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
principal  of  a  normal  school  giving  a  '*  cut  and  dried"  system  of  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy,  in  lectures,  with  no  corresponding  work  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  A  volume  of  child-lore  could  be  easily  edited 
from  this  mass  of  material  which  would,  at  least,  wake  up  all  other 
schools  to  similar  investigation.  Why  should  not  the  State  Board  of 
Education  make  arrangements  for  its  publication  ? 

THE  country  will  look  with  great  interest  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
Southern  states,  now  about  to  be  called  in  session ;  largely  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  masses  of  the  white  people,  acting  under 
the  organization  ;  —  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  So  far,  the  common 
school  in  the  South  has  done  its  best  work  in  the  villages  and  cities; 
for  there  is  concentrated  the  wealthy  and  progressive  class,  ready  for 
local  taxation  to  support  the  graded  school  for  both  races.  The  coun- 
try districts,  where  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the  South  live,  have 
not  enjoyed  an  average  of  four  months  a  year  of  a  school,  often  unsat- 
isfactory in  its  teaching,  inconvenient  and  unsuitable  for  young  children 
from  distance  and  poor  accommodations.  Great  masses  of  the  country 
people,  in  their  demand  for  better  things,  have  confined  themselves  to 
grumbling  against  state  appropriations  for  the  higher  and  secondary 
education  and  the  schooling  of  the  negroes,  largely  at  their  expense. 
Now  that  these  people  are  in  power  ^t  the  Capitol,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  will  be  led  by  demagogues  to  reaction  on  these  lines» 
or  will  bravely  face  the  necessity  of  a  more  vigorous  state  and  local 
taxation  to  help  themselves.  Possibly  these  legislatures  may  conclude 
that  they  have  long  enough  followed  the  old-time  leadership  that,  in 
the  interest  of  ultra  state  rights  theories,  have  resisted  national  aid  to 
Education.  At  any  rate  ;  these  bodies  will  be  watched  and  the  ten- 
dency of  this  movement  in  politics,  like  all  others,  be  noted.  The  final 
test  of  every  political  organization  in  this  Republic  is;  —  *'  WJkat  do 
you  propose  for  the  children  "  f 
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THERE  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Boston,  a  collection  of  paintings 
by  the  Russian  artist,  Vassili  Verestchagin.  There  are  above 
one  hundred  pictures  in  all,  of  many  sizes,  and  treating  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  The  large  canvasses  present  thrillingly  realistic  scenes  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1876.  The  horrors  of  war  have,  perhaps, 
never  been  more  vividly  depicted.  We  behold  men  dying  in  every  at- 
titude of  suffering,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  by  the  roadside,  freezing  in 
the  snow,  hanging  on  the  gibbet.  Over  against  these  tremendous  pre- 
sentations of  the  horrors  of  war  are  peaceful  scenes  of  Judaan  history 
and  of  life  in  India.  The  beauty  of  Indian  buildings  and  the  gorgeous 
trappings  of  elephants  amaze  the  beholder.  In  the  Judaan  pictures 
one  gets  original  conceptions  of  the  scenery  of  Galilee  and  Judaea,  the 
Jewish  faces,  the  great  stones  of  the  Temple,  the  face  and  figure  of 
Christ,  and  the  terrible  crucifixion. 

Verestchagin  is  a  remarkable  artist.     His  works  are  virile,  original 
and  startlingly  true  to  nature.     These  sketches  are  the  product  of  ex- 
perience as  well  as  art.     He  was  a  soldier.     His  high,  bold  forehead 
and  massive  figure  betoken  one  born  to  command.     We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  was  an  officer  on  the  Emperor's  staff",  and  that 
With  his  own  hand  he  ''  killed  many  a  poor  fellow-creature  in  different 
Avars,"  and  that  the  Czar  treated  him  as  a  ffiend.     Among  his  smaller 
pictures  are  views  of  "  The  Tomb  of  Abraham  "  (the  inhabitants  threw 
stones  at  him  while  he  was  sketching  it),  "  Bethel,"  *'  The  Dead  Sea," 
•^*  Jacob's  Well,"  ''  Gilgal,"  ''  Gideon's  Spring,"  '*  The  Cave  Endor  " 
(a  dark  cavern),  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings,"  "  An  Old  Street  in  Samaria," 
*'  A  Fountain  near  Nazareth,"  "  That  Part  of  Jordan  where  Christ  was 
Baptized  "  (Here  the  river  is  only  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  but 
very   rapid.),   "Capernaum,"   "  Mt.   Tabor"     (2,362    feet  above  sea 
level),  "  One  of  the  old  Jewish  Tombs  near  Jerusalem  "  (Here  we  see 
a  room  in  the  rock  and  niches  for  corpses,  —  in   such  an  one  Christ's 
body  was  probably  laid.),  '*  Mount  Chattin,"  '*  Portrait  of  a  Hermit," 
"  His  Lodging,"  "A  Jewish    Rabbi,''  ''  A  Rabbi  "  (a  rough-looking 
old  fellow  who   "stipulated  for  a  glass  of  brandy  at  each  sitting,"), 
"  An  Arab,"  "  An  Arab  Woman,"  and  others.     What  an  impressive 
scene  is  this   of  "  Solomon's   Wall."     These   immense    stones  have 
doubtless  kept  their  places  three  thousand  years.     And  here  the  Jews 
come  to  bewail  their  past  greatness  and  later  sorrows.     Then  the  five 
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companion  pictures,  as  we  may  call  them  of  ^'  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist,"  '*  The  Holy  Family,*'  ^'  Jesus  in  the  Desert,"  '•  Christ  on  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,"  and  "  The  Prophecy,"  are  full  of  intense  interest  to 
every  Christian  heart.  "  The  Holy  Family  "  shows  the  interior  of 
a  rude  home,  the  father  is  busy  at  work,  the  mother  holds  a  babe,  sev- 
eral little  ones  are  playing  on  the  floor,  while  sitting  on  a  kind  of  stair- 
way a  nearly  grown  boy  with  a  fair  face  and  long,  curling  auburn  locks 
seems  to  be  reading.  The  fair-haired  youth  and  the  dark,  stern  John, 
clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  who  sit  together  by  the  Jordan  attract 
and  hold  our  attention.  And  so  do  those  pictures  in  which  Christ  is 
seen  alone ;  one  in  a  defile  of  the  mountains  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  another  sitting  alone  by  the  open  sea,  clothed  in  white,  gazing  out 
at  the  few  sails  upon  the  sea  and  pronouncing  a  woe  upon  Choraztn 
and  Bethsaida.  In  the  last  of  these  striking  pictures,  Jesus,  standing 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  addresses  the  multitudes  upon  the  land. 
A  large  town  and  a  portion  of  the  lake  are  in  sight.  It  is  a  very 
natural  and  realistic  scene. 

In  India,  Verestchagin  found  glorious  coloring.  What  a  rich  scene 
is  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  Jeypore.  The 
red  sandstone  ^^Gate  of  Allah-Uddin  in  Ancient  Delhi"  is  a  thing  of 
beauty ;  so  are  the  richly  caparisoned  horses  which  await  their  master's 
coming.  **  The  Pearl  Mosque  in  Agra,"  and  '*  The  Chief  Mosque  in 
Futtehpore  Sikri "  excite  our  admiration.  And  who  can  describe 
that  wonderful  monument  which  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Jihan,  erected 
to  his  favorite  wife !  Verestchagin  shows  three  be^tiful  views  of, 
and  pa86es  this  judgment  upon,  it :  ''In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing 
even  in  Europe  which  can  surpass  the  Taj  —  this  quiet,  solemn,  won- 
derful place  of  the  last  rest  of  a  charming  woman,  who  died  giving 
birth  to  her  first  child,  the  future  emperor."  Twenty  thousand  men 
labored  seventeen  years  upon  this  white  marble  monument,  and 
$209000,000  were  used  in  its  costly  ornamentation.  It  is  wondrously 
lovely ;  the  entrance  door  solid  silver,  an  enormous  diamond  on  the 
tomb,  and  a  wealth  of  lapis-lazuli,  malachite  and  cornelians. 

In  a  terribly  impressive  picture,  "  Blowing  from  Guns  in  British 
India,"  is  seen  a  long  line  of  cannon  with  English  soldiers  and  officers 
standing  by  and  behind  them.  In  front  of  each  a  Sepoy  in  long,  white 
garmets  is  chained  in  a  nearly  upright  position.  The  agony  on  the 
first  face,  an  old  man  with  flowing  beard,  is  intense.  The  "  Crucifix- 
ion by  the  Romans  "  is  a  vivid  and  characteristically  original  presenta- 
tion of  Christ's  dying  on  the  cross.  The  sky  is  full  of  black  clouds, 
three  flgures  are  agonizing  on  crosses,  the  middle  one  has  long,  auburn 
curls  which  hide  his  face.  In  front  of  the  crosses  stand  two  priests 
arguing  with   a   military   man,    while   soldiers   hold   back   a   crowd. 
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Among  the  latter 

sees  to  wild  nomads.  In  the  corner 
It  is  His  mother.  Near  her 
■  grief,  the  tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks, 
massive  city  wall.  As  we  gaze  at  the  figure 
streams  from  his  feet  —  our  hearts  are  deepli 


classes  of  people,  from  merchants  and  Phari- 
n  is  weeping  bitterly, 
stands  in  an  agony  of 


But  the  pictures  which  com 
those  depicting  the  awful  seen 
in  which  Plevna  was  captured 
the  deep  snow,  walking  erect, 

blast,  then  fallen  in  a  heap  freezing  to  death.     Terrible  \vere  the  Rus- 
sian losses  in  this  way.     In  another  large  canvas  the  troops  are  lying 


most  attention  are  unquestionably 
the  Balkans  during  the  campaign 
e  see  the  muffled  picket  on  duty  in 
I  bending  under  the  fierce  wintry 
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down,  several  deep,  waiting  the  signal  to  storm  the  heights  of  Plevna. 
The  Emperor  is  eagerly  scanning  the  distant  heights.  A  fine  rain  is 
falling,  and  Alexander  II.  exclaims:  "How  will  our  men  advance.^ 
How  can  they  march  in  such  mire?  **  In  the  next  picture  the  attack  is 
in  progress  and  the  Emperor,  seated  on  an  eminence,  his  staff  standing 
behind  him,  is  intently  looking  across  the  battle-field  now  all  shrouded 
in  smoke.  In  this  unsuccessful  assault  one  of  Verestchagin's  brothers 
was  killed,  under  Skobeleff,  and  another  wounded.  He  himself  had 
been  previously  wounded.  In  the  next  three  pictures,  '*  After  the  Bat- 
tle," *'  Dressing  the  Wounded,"  and  "  The  Turkish  Hospital  at  Plev- 
na,** we  see  thousands  of  the  dying  and  dead.  These  are  no  fancy 
sketches.  He  was  there.  Ox  teams  are  slowly  carrying  forward  the 
wounded  towards  the  Danube.  "  I  have  represented  the  bandaging 
and  the  transportation  of  the  wounded,*'  he  says,  "exactly  as  I  have 
seen  it  done,  and  have  felt  it  on  my  own  person  when  wounded, 
bandaged  and  transported  in  the  most  primitive  manner.**  "  Skobeleft 
at  Shipka  **  is  a  grand  piece.  The  soldiers  are  drawn  up  in  line  and 
Skobeleflf  on  a  magnificent  white  steed,  rides  swiftly  down  the  line, 
cap  in  air,  followed  by  his  stafi'and  standard  and  shouting  to  his  men, 
tears  in  his  eyes,  *'  In  our  country *s  name,  on  the  part  of  our  Sover- 
eign, I  thank  you,  my  comrades  ** !  The  men  throw  up  their  caps  with 
wild  shouts.  Only  the  dead  (they  lie  thick  in  the  foreground),  are 
silent  as  the  snow  they  rest  on.  Thick  trees  arc  off  to  one  side,  and 
snow-clad  mountains  in  the  distance. 

"  The  road  of  the  WarPrisoners,**and"  A  Resting-place  of  Prisoners  ** 
would  stir  the  stoniest  heart  to  pity.  Dead  and  dying  men  line  the 
road  from  Plevna  to  the  Danube,  buzzards  are  resting  on  telegraph 
poles  or  feeding  on  the  dead,  snow  is  everywhere.  In  another  place 
several  thousand  prisoners  sit  huddled  by  the  roadside,  while  the  snow 
in  swirling  masses  beats  upon  them.  Slowly  their  voices  moan: 
"Allah!  Allah!  Allah!'*  They  have  no  fire,  no  shelter,  no  bread. 
When  ordered  to  move  on,  many  of  the  brave  defenders  of  Plevna 
could  not  but  lay  down  in  the  snow  to  die.  The  artist  says :  "  Sitting 
and  lying  in  the  snow,  they  moved  hands  and  feet  as  though  they 
longed  to  be  moving,  but  were  powerless.  The  next  day  their  move- 
ments became  less,  and  they  lay  on  the  snow  by  the  hundred,  prostrate 
on  their  backs,  moving  lips  and  fingers  as  they  gradually  and  slowly 
froze  to  death.'* 

One  can  only  look  with  wet  eyes  upon  the  great  canvas  called,  "  The 
Conquered."  A  priest,  richly  robed  and  accompanied  by  an  oflScer,  is 
burning  incense  and  performing  burial  services  over  half  a  regiment  of 
Chasseurs  of  the  Guard  who  fell  in  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  fortress 
of  Telisch.     In  the  grass  the  corpses  lie  by  scores,  a  ghastly  sight.     It 
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is  a  sickening  spectacle,  but  awfully  true.  Verestchagin  was  there, 
and  says  of  it  that  it  is  '*  a  picture  which  I  painted,  literally,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes."  The  only  wonder  is  that  a  man  could  look  on  that  field 
of  death  and  paint  it  at  all.  But  we  remember  that  Verestchagin  is 
a  soldier  as  well  as  an  artist.  What  a  sublime  and  tragic  scene  is 
pictured  in  "  The  Forgotten  Soldier."  The  snowy  mountains  of 
Turkestan,  resting  in  solitude,  save  a  dying  man  amid  the  rocks,  while 
the  eagle,  circling  in  space,  is  about  ready  to  sweep  down  upon  its 
prey.  It  is  terribly  suggestive.  Again,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  mounted 
gendarmes  are  keeping  back  the  excited  crowd,  while  ^^  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  city  "  are  pressing  near  to  two  wretches  writhing  in  the 
throes  of  death  on  the  gallows.  These  "  gilded  youth  "  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  bit  of  the  hangman*s  cord,  for  it  is  ^^  sure  to  bring  luck  at 
cards."  That  men  are  dying  is  nothing  to  them.  The  snow-storm 
makes  it  a  grim,  weird  scene.  ^^  The  Man  Eater  *'  shows  a  tiger  with 
his  paw  resting  upon  the  bloody  corpse  of  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  a  jun- 
gle. A  lofty  palm  stretches  above  and  a  vulture  is  circling  in  the 
heavens.  In  '^  The  Spy,*'  a  tall,  dark  man,  well  dressed,  descending 
some  steps,  sees  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  awaiting  him.  He  looks 
pale,  his  hands  are  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  soldiers. 
It  suggests  death.  The  ^^  Cossack  Picket  on  the  Danube"  stands  by 
a  tarred,  straw  beacon  and  looks  across  the  wide  sweep  of  waters  and 
waits  an  alarm  to  signal  down  the  line.  The  "  Apotheoses  of  War"  is 
a  cairn  of  human  skulls,  a  hideous  sight,  but  such  as  Tamerlane  raised 
on  more  than  one  battle-field.  ''  Triumph  "  represents  the  Emir  pre- 
senting his  people  with  the  heads  of  their  foes,  which,  stuck  on  high 
poles,  are  placed  before  the  mosques  of  Samarkand.  In  the  three  pict- 
ures, ''  An  Ambush,"  ''  The  Surprise,"  and  ''  Surrounded  —  Pursued," 
the  story  is  told  of  a  Russian  detachment  suffering  severely  at  the  hands 
of  the  Uzbeks.  Many  are  killed,  but  a  determined  band  fight  their 
way  back  to  comparative  safety.  It  reminds  one  of  the  dangers  of  In- 
dian warfare.  ''  Hush !  let  them  Enter  "  are  the  words  of  the  Russian 
commander  at  Samarkand,  while  the  enemy  are  trying  to  force  their 
way  in  through  a  breach,  to  Verestchagin  who  wishes  to  attack  them. 
In  the  next  picture  the  repulse  is  over  and  the  Russians  are  smoking, 
or  bearing  ofl' the  dead.  "The  Mortally  Wounded  Soldier"  rouses 
our  sympathy.  The  pjoor  fellow  throws  away  his  g^n  and  reels  along 
with  both  hands  over  his  wound,  crying,  *'  Oh,  comrades,  they  have 
killed  me." 

In  quieter  views  are  the  grand  pictures  of  the  vast  Kreml ;  ''  Before 
Sunrise,"  a  rare  lake  scene  in  Cashmere ;  *'  The  Night,"  an  impressive 
sketch  of  a  part  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  light  of  the  artist's  fire ;  and 
*' Sunrise  in  the  Himalayas,"  a  magnificent  spectacle;  the  view  is 
grand  and  the  coloring  superb. 
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Besides  all  these  notable  pictures  there  are  many  artistic  works  and 
curiosities ;  carpets  from  India,  Tibet,  Cashmere  and  other  countries ; 
tiies,  sacred  stones,  pipes  made  of  human  bones,  and  a  drinking  cup 
from  a  skull ;  all  kinds  of  arms,  curious  dishes  from  India,  crosses, 
medallions,  gold  and  silk  lace,  beads,  caskets,  choice  marbles,  cups, 
women's  head-dresses,  and  a  great  many  other  things  of  curious  or 
historic  interest. 

Verestchagin  is  perhaps  the  boldest  painter  of  this  century.     He  has 
broken  with  all  the  traditions  of  the   past.     He  paints  in  the  open  air 
with  the  coloring  which  accords  best  with   Nature.     His  works  have 
been  savagely  criticised.     They  are  not  perfect.     But  his  appeal  is  to 
the  future.     His  mind    is   devout.     He    seeks   to    honor  Christ.     He 
longs  to  serve  his  fellow- men.     He  sees  the  masses  moving  swiftly  for- 
ward and  revolutions  impending.     He  would  —  and  this   is  the  object 
of  his  art  —  have  these  mighty  movements  met  and  directed  by  talents 
in  science,  literature  and  art. 

On  the  whole,  Verestchagin*s  pictures  have  been  favorably  received 
by  the  Boston  public.  The  attendance  has  averaged  nearly  2,000  per- 
sons daily,  and  the  royalty  to  the  artist  is  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

Frank  H.  Kasson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF    CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 
ERATURE   UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliography  of  curi-ent  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Antarctic  Exploration?,  The  objects 
of.  G.  S.  Gifflchs.  (Address.)  Science^ 
November  7. 

Among  the  objects  are  geographj% 
Ideology  (perhaps  alrernate  strata  of 
lava  and  snow),  temperature,  terres- 
trial magnetism,  aurora!>,  weather, 
animals  (perhaps  some  miiaf^injj:  links 
between  higher  and  lower  mammals), 
and  commerce  (whale-fishery).' 

Arbelter,  Der  deutpche  und  der  enjr- 
lische.  Sidney  VVhitman.  Preussische 
Jahrbucher^  October. 

Latter  Is  left  to  hitn.if^lf  more  and, 
while  exposed  to  many  mi»rake$z,  is  at 
the  same  time  more  spontaneous  and 
self-helpful.  But  the  German  work- 
man ^ets  more  of  the  advantages  of 
the  social  culture  whi<h  surrounds 
him.  In  Germany,  influences  come 
from  the  higher  ntratii  of  society  and 
work  downwards;  In  England,  there 
is  more  upward  Influence. 


Autorlte  Paternelle.  De  Tautorite 
paternelle  et  de  IVducatlon  domes- 
tiqne.  B.  A.  T.  de  Montigny.  Revue 
Canadienne^  August. 

The  orthodox  ecclesiastical  argu- 
ment as  to  parental  authority  in  edu- 
cation. 

Botany,  The  Teaching  of.  Marshall 
Ward.     (Address.)     Nature,  Oct.  23. 

**  Many  practical  teachers  regard 
such  subjects  as  unfitted  for  schools, 
because  the  boys  and  girls  soon  cease 
to  be  inten^sted,  and  get  lost  in  the 
masses  of  facts  and  hard  names  that 
beset  their  path:  this,  to  my  mind, 
simply  shows  where  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  wrong,  and  wrong  because 
tyrant  empiricism  still  rules  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  teaching  in 
schools."  This  was  spoken  inEng- 
land.     Would  it  fit  us? 

Catholics  and  Technical  Education. 
Editorial,  Dublin  Revieto^  October. 
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It  descrlbep  approvingly  '*  a  move- 
nent  on  the  pail  of  some  Catholics  to 
try  and  recover  for  their  ehurch  her 
original  position  at  the  head  of  indus- 
trial as  of  all  other  education/' 

Celts  in  Hampshire,  Characteristic 
survivals  of  the.  T.  W.  Shore.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  August. 

China,  Modem  Science  in.  Nature^ 
October. 

"The  view8  now  held  by  intelligent 
Chinese  on  the  origin  of  science  are, 
that  the  knowledge  possessed  by  their 
ancestors  leaked  out  to  the  men  of 
Western  nations,  and  they  say  :  '  We 
wish  to  make  use  of  the  kn<»wledge  of 
Western  men  becau^^e  we  know  that 
what  they  havx*.  attained  in  science 
and  invention  has  been  through  the 
help  that  our  sages  gave  them.^ "' 

Chinese  in  America,  <'Usrom<«  of  the. 
Stewart  Culin.  Journal  of  American 
Folk-lore^  July-September. 

Clark  University,  Plans  and  Work 
at.  Pres.  G.  S.  HhII.  (Address.) 
Science^  October  1 7. 

With  his  usual  enthusiasm  and  hope- 
fulness. Dr.  HhII  tells  of  work  done 
the  past  year  and  planned  for  the 
future,  and  promises  a  new  journal, 
devoted  to  the  *'  ped«gogy  ot  higher 
education.'* 

Col  ion  Industry  in  New  England, 
The.  (Illustrated.)  George  Rich. 
New  England  Magazine,  October. 

Crise  d'une  Auie.  La.  M.  B.  Varag- 
nac.    Revue  Dleue^  November  1. 

On  the  "  strange  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  the  contrasts  of  hi*  double 
life,  which   M.   Edmond  Scherer  has 

Siven  to  the  world,-'  of  a  religious  life 
uctuating  between  the  extremes  of 
faith  and  doubt. 

Donna,  La  Mlsslone  sociale  della, 
secondo  i  datl  dell*  antropolo:r<a  e  del- 
la  sociologia.  D'Aguanno  Guiseppe. 
Biviata  iUJilosoJia  scientijlca^  August. 

Many  anthropological  and  sociolog- 
ical facts  brought  to  throw  light  on 
the  question  of  the  so<*ial  mission  of 
woman.  Woman  compared  with  man 
from  data  of  embryology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  psychology,  statistics  of 
suicides  and  crime,  ihe  conclusion 
is  favorable  to  u  wider  influence  of 
woman,  but  peculiar  to  her  sexual 
limitations  and  opportunities. 

Femmes  et  la  genie  lliteraire  dn 
XVIIesiecle.  Earnest  ]-,egouve.  Be- 
vue  Blene^  October  1 1  and  18. 

On  the  fa<'tor  of  wonmn's  influence 
in   some  of  the  works  of  Cornell le, 


Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Feoe- 
lon,  Bossuet,  and  Pascal. 

Fiction  in  Free  Libraries.  T.  Ma- 
son.   Library  Journal^  September. 

in  twenty-five  free  libraries  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  proportion  of 
fiction  to  all  books  was  found  to  be 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent., 
while  the  issue  of  fiction  for  home- 
reading  was  seventy-foar  per  cent. 

Formative  Influences.  Edward  Eg- 
gleston.    Fortim^  November. 

Illustrates  tlie  struggles  of  a  scholar 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  West,  in 
whom  influences  of  heredity  and  home 
led  towards  education,  while  those  of 
church  and  society  drew  him  away 
from  books. 

George  Eliot  as  a  representative  of 
her  times.  Ida  M.  Street.  New  Eng- 
lander^  September. 

Imitation  d'auciennes  Ventures  par 
les  scribes  du  nioyen  age.  M.  L.  De- 
lisle.    Bevue  Archeologique^  July-Aug. 

With  plates,  showing  how  skilful 
the  mediaeval  copyists  became  in  imi- 
tating older  writings. 

Laura  Dewey  Brldgman,  Anatomi- 
cal Observations  on  tlie  brain  and  sev- 
eral sen«e-organs  of  the  blind  deaf- 
mute.  Henry  H.  Donaldson.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology^  September. 

When  alive,  I^aura  became  famous 
throughout  the  psychuli»gical  world, 
and  now  her  brain  is  lionored  with  all 
the  measurements  and  tests  that 
curious,  calculating  man  can  devise. 
But  as  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Donald- 
son's elaborate  and  Interesting  re- 
port, none  of  the  expected  abnormali- 
ties or  deficiencies  in  her  brain  have 
appeared. 

Library,   How  to  make    a   library^ 
useful  to  a  museum.     Library  Jovrnai. 
October. 

Following  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jones 
of  tlie  Salem  Public  Library,  cards,  of 
a  different  color  fiom  the  labels,  are 

SlHced  by  the  specimens,  referring  to 
ooks  on  that  subji;ct,  which  are  in 
the  Sttlein  Library. 

Libraries,  Eni^lish,  and  local  Muse-v 
urns.    Justin  Wiii&or.    Library  JowT" 
naly  October. 

Men  of  Science,  Relations  of,  to  the 
general  public.  Prof.  T.  C.  Menden* 
hall.     (Address.)     Science^  Oct.  24. 

*^  When  the  public  is  driven  to  ex- 
treiniiies,  it  sometimes  voluntarily 
calls  upon  ihe  man  of  science,  and  in 
this  eineigency  it  is  often  unpleasant- 
ly conlroiiied  with  the  face,  that  It 
docs   not  know    where   to  find    blm. 
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Hie  Kcientific  dilettante,  or,  worse, 
the  chHrlatan  is  often  much  nearer 
the  public  than  the  genuine  man  of 
science." 

Morales.  Les  Idee«  Morales  du  temps 
present.  £d(»uardRud.  Bevue  Bleue^ 
Aug.  30  and  Nov.  1. 

The  writer  criticizes  the  ethical  in- 
fluences of  two  novelists,  Paul  Bour- 
fet  and  Jules  Leuiaitre,  distiugui^ihing 
etween  the  moral  and  the  artistic 
aspects  of  storv-writing. 

Morality  of  Strife,  The.  Prof.  Hen- 
ry 8idgwick.  International  Journal 
of  Ethics^  October. 

When  nations  can  no  longer  arbi- 
trate, as,  in  certain  matters,  they 
never  can,  then  each  must  rule  itself 
from  an  internal  law  of  justice.  Wirh- 
io  a  nation,  the  majority  has  no  moral 
right  to  do  as  it  pleases,  merely  be- 
cause it  has  the  power.  Education  in 
ethics  and  politics  alone  can  prevent 
wars  in  the  future. 

Music,    Tlie    origin     of.      Herbert 
Spencer,  Mind,  October. 

Differs  from  Darwin,  who  thinks 
**  a  8irohg  case  can  be  made  out.  that 
the  vocal  organs  were  primarily  used 
Jiud  perfected  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Kpecies'*;  Sp«'ncer 
liolds  that  *Mlke  the  whistling  and 
liumniing  of  tunes  by  boys  and  men, 
the  singing  of  birds  results  from  over- 
How  of  energy  —  an  overflow  which 
lo  both  cases,  ceases  under  depressing 
<;onditions.  The  relaticm  between 
«:ourtship  and  singing,  so  far  as  it  can 
t)e  .*ili«iwn  to  hold,  \'*>  not  a  relation  of 
€?au*if  and  effect,  but  a  relation  of  con- 
^^omitance;  tlie  two  are  simultaneous 
resulrs  of  the  same  cause/' 

Nominativs,     Die     Herrschaft    des 


deutschen.     Robert   Hessen.     Preus- 
sische  Jahrbucher^  October. 

Complaint  against  the  growing  pop- 
ular tendency  in  Germany  not  to  de- 
cline nouns. 

Keflex  Action,  A  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of.  C.  F.  Hodges.  American 
Journal  of  Psychology ,  September. 

**  Men  seem  to  think  that  the  soul 
loses  s<m)ething  of  its  dignity,  and 
that  the  highest  moral  instincts  are 
endangered,  if  we  do  not  attach  to  the 
smallest  details  of  life  the  full  opera- 
tion of  free  will.  Much  of  our  educa- 
tion is  directed  to  the  verj^  end  of 
making  the  daily  round  of  life  me- 
chanical. Habit  is  onlv  another  name 
for  mechanism." 

Respiration  and  Phonation.  On 
the  Relations  of  Diaphragmatic  and 
Costal  Respiration,  with  particular 
reference  to  Phonation.  Henry  Sew- 
all  and  Myra  E.  Pollard.  Journal  of 
Physialogy^  March. 

Rousseau,  The  Insanity  of  Jean 
Jacques.  William  Noyes.  American 
Jiturnal  of  Psychology^  September. 

I*eview  of  iiis  life  and  writinjfs,  to 
show  that  he  was  insane  all  his  life. 

Schulrefornien  im  Auslande,  nnd 
ihre  IJedeutnng  fur  uns.  W.  Wete- 
kamp.     Nord  und  Sad.  November. 

Refers  to  Prussia,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  (:>eneva,  Berne,  Hun- 
gary, showing  that  every  thorough 
reform  of  the  higher  education  has 
been  associated  wiih  the  limitation  of 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 

Universities,  L*  universe  et  les.  L. 
Drapeyron.  JRf'Vuede  Geographic.  A wXy, 

*•  Between  the  archaeologist, the  his- 
torian, and  the  geographer,  thu  pr  i- 
ority  of  the  last  cannot  be  contested." 
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The  Choir  Boy  of  York  Cathedral  is  a  delightful  Christmas  book  by 
a  scholarly  divine.  Dr.  A.  S.  Twombly  of  Boston.  There  are  Ave  stories  in 
this  volume;  in  the  tirst,  which  gives  the  title,  the  story  of  the  burning  of  this 
noble  cathedral  by  a  lunatic,  is  graphically  told.  The  other  Uiles  are  '*  God's 
Dove,"  '*  Pietro  and  Nina," ''The  Best  Possible  Christmas,"  and  '*  A  Hugue- 
not Story."  The  last  is  a  thrilling  account  of  a  boy*s  abduction,  life  in  a  mon- 
astery and  escape.  This  is  a  good  book  for  the  holidays.  Boston  :  Congre- 
gational Sunday-School  and  I'ublishing  Society.     Price,  81.25. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  BicknelPs  interesting  paper  on  Thk  Normal  College, 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Saratoga,  last  July,  has 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
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The  CongnregatioDftl  Sunday- School  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston  and  Chl- 
cafro,  are  brinfring  but  quite  a  number  of  new  boolcs.  Knives  and  Fobks  is 
the  somewhat  absurd  title  of  a  fairly  good  story  by  Mrs.  Frank  I.«ee.  It 
describes  life  among  the  young  people  of  Ohio  in  a  realistic  way.  Several  col- 
lege-bred young  people  on  one  side  are  set  over  against  a  reckles^^  swearing, 
drinking  lot  of  the  poorer,  rougher  and  more  shiftless  population.  After 
a  time  the  good  influences  of  the  former  are  felt  upon  the  latter,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Marc  Connor,  who  is  a  noble  fellow,  a  diamond  in  the  rough. 
Asaph's  Ten  Thousand  is  a  vigorously  written  story  of  life  in  a  manufac- 
turing village.  The  Milfords  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  place,  and  for  years 
their  supremacy  is  unquestioned.  Tx)ve,  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  an  im- 
perious will,  the  jealousy  of  strikers,  and  all  the  good  and  evil  passions  of  men 
And  full  play,  but  out  of  it  all  come  great  benefits  to  all  parties.  It  Is  a  help- 
ful book.  The  price  of  each  of  these  books  is  $1.50.  The  same  house  also 
publishes  an  excellent  Order  of  Worship  for  the  Sdndat-Sohool. 

The  Stort  Hour  is  a  pretty  little  book  for  the  home  and  the  Kindergarten 
written  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith,  llie  former  gives  us  a 
long  delightful  introduction  and  follows  it  with  a  charming  story,  *^The  Ori- 
ole's Nest.*'  Then  there  are  such  other  enjoyable  stories  as,  ^^'llie  Water 
Baby,"  "Benjy  in  Beastland,"  "Piccola,"  "When  I  was  a  Little  Girl,"  **The 
First  Thanksgiving,"  '-The  Story  of  Christmas,"  "Froebel's  Birthday,"  and 
ten  others.  The  little  folks  will  enjoy  these  stories,  especially  those  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  It  Is  prettily  bound  in  red.  Published  by  Houghton,  MifDIn 
&  Co.    Price  f  1.00 

GInn  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  Part  II  of  P.  V.  N.  Myers*  AncierU  History  tor 
colleges  and  high  schools, — A  History  of  Rome,  This  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  Prof.  Myers  writes  with  the  ease  and  accuracy  of  a  finished  and  conscien- 
tious scholar.  Beginning  with  the  legendary  date  (753  B.  C.)  of  the  Roman 
Kingdom,  he  presents  us  a  careful  resume  of  the  republic,  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  Punic  Wars,  and  to  the  times  of  Cicero,  Cfesar  and  Pompey. 
The  history  of  the  Empire  is  continued  on  down  to  476  A.  D.  The  closing 
chapter  treats  succinctly  of  architecture,  literature,  law  and  social  life  among 
the  Romans.  This  is  an  excellent  compendium,  and  is  enriched  by  choice 
illustrations  and  maps.  The  price,  $1.10,  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
student. 

SUMMERLAND  Is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  by  Margaret  Macdonald  Pullman, 
author  of  ^^  Days  Serene."  In  these  sixty-three  illustrations,  Mrs.  Pullman 
feasts  our  eyes  on  many  charming  bits  of  fields  and  woodlands,  with  grassy 
meadows,  placid  waters,  flower-crowned  hills,  leafy  bowers  and  billowy  ex- 
panses of  the  sea.  She  has  evidently  studied  nature  in  the  West,  as  the  stacks 
of  hay,  fields  of  daisies,  fiockn  of  flying  birds  and  general  outlines  of  landscape 
testify.  There  Is  a  warmth  of  coloring  and  lack  of  action  in  these  views  which 
suggests  quiet  and  repose.  The  sheep,  the  hillsides,  the  woods,  meadows^ 
brooks,  all  bespeak  the  noon-tide  of  summer.  It  is  a  season  of  beauty,  and 
peace,  and  Joy.  But  we  are  far  from  satisfled  with  this  book.  There  is  a  hasy 
Incompleteness  about  many  of  the  illu^^trations  that  mars  their  beauty.  They 
seem  half-shrouded  in  fog,  and  the  nheep  become  mere  masses  of  daub  or  blur. 
In  this  respect  this  beautifully-prepared  book  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
exquisite  works  of  Irene  E.  Jerome.  The  cover  of  '*  Summerland  "  is  original  and 
artistic.    It  is  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.    Price,  In  full  gilt,  f3.75. 
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There  are  few  books  which  hold  their  own  a^e  after  age,  so  well  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney *8  Defence  of  Poesy,  Albert  S.  Cook,  professor  of  literature  at  Yale, 
presents  this  noble  apology  for  poetry  in  a  very  tasteful  dress.  What  a  rare 
and  gifted  man  was  Sidney.  He  was  a  gentlemsn,  a  courtier,  a  soldier,  a  poet^ 
and  a  christian  in  one.  How  much  the  world  lost  in  his  early  but  heroic 
death ;  but  his  life,  writings,  and  death  are  a  rich  legacy.  His  thoughts  com- 
bine the  freshness  and  ardor  of  youth  with  the  wisdom  of  mature  years.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  price,  90  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  Boston,  publish  A  Cohpesdious  French  Grammar,  in 
two  independent  parts,  introductory  and  advanced,  by  A.  HJalmar  Edgren,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Edgren  is  already  favorably  known  as  author  of  English  and  Sans- 
krit grammars.  In  the  work  before  us  his  aim  is  to  furnish  a  grammar  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  who  have  but 
a  comparatively  short  time  in  which  to  study  French.  A  bright  pupil  should, 
by  the  aid  of  this  First  Part,  be  able  to  read  some  In  Ave  or  six  weeks.  The 
rales  are  as  few  and  simple  as  possible.  The  Second  Part  is  to  aid  one  in  the 
more  critical  study  of  the  language.  Those  who  purpose  studying  French 
will  do  well  to  give  this  grammar  a  searching  examination.  It  is  a  carefully 
prepared  and  handsomely  bound  book. 

St.  Nicholas  has  established  its  reputation  as  a  youth's  magazine.  There 
is  no  better.  This  impression  is  deepened  by  glancing  through  the  two  superb 
bound  volumes  for  1890.  St.  Nicholas  is  now  a  lusty  youth  of  seventeen,  and 
onder  the  wise,  broad  editorship  of  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  is  delighting  the  eyes 
and  instructing  the  minds  of  a  vast  army  of  the  young  people  of  America. 
The  writers  for  the  past  year  include  such  well-known  names  as  Mark  Twain, 
H.  H.  Boyesen,  Julian  Hawthorne,  lliomas  Stevens,  Yan  Phon  Lee,  E.  J. 
Glave,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie,  Margaret  J.  Preston  and  a  host  of  others.  There  are 
poems  by  many  familiar  poets  and  tine  serial  stories:  *' Crowded  Out  o^ 
Crowfleld,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard;  '* Lady  Jane,"  by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison; 
"  Maijorie  and  her  Papa,"  by  Lieut.  Robert  H.  Fletcher;  '*  The  Bunny  Stories," 
by  John  H.  Jewett,  and  •'  May  Bartlett's  Stepmother,"  by  Nora  Perry.  These 
handsomely  bound  volumes  will  make  excellent  Christmas  presents  for  bright 
boys  and  girls.    Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $4.00. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston  and  New  York,  have  just  published  two 
more  numbers  in  their  *•'  Students'  Series  of  Latin  Classics.''  These  are 
Sallnst's  Bellum  Catalinas^  edited  on  the  basis  of  Schmalz'  German  edition^ 
with  an  introduction  and  full  vocabulary  by  Dr.  Charles  George  Herberraann 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  editor  of  Sallust's  **  Jugurthine 
War,"  and  Latin  Prose  Composition  for  college  use,  by  Walter  Miller.  This 
carefully  edited  little  book  is  based  on  Livy,  books  XXL,  XXIL  Both  of 
these  books  are  the  fruit  of  laborious  and  painstaking  scholarship  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Ginn  &  Co..  Boston,  publish  A  Chart  of  English  Literature  with  Ref- 
erences, edited  by  Dr.  George  E.  Maclean,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
This  is  an  admirable  chart  and  ought  to  meet  with  great  favor.  It  gives 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  English  literature  from  the  Keltic  of  Oisin  and  Myrddhin 
down  to  the  present  day.    Price,  35  cents. 
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Our  New  England  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  holiday 
BOD.  it  is  as  beautiful  in  text  as  in  illustrations,  and  the  latter  are  very  fine. 
The  former  is  by  that  skilful  writer,  Hamiiton  W.  Mabie^and  the  Ulustratioiui 
are  photu(i:ravures  from  nature  by  A.  W.  Elson&Co.,  with  remarques  drawn  by 
Frank  T.  Merrill.  Here  are  a  dozen  full-page  pictures  giving  charming 
glimpses  of  New  England  scenery  and  life.  The  warm,  plain  interiors;  the 
bare,  hoary  exteriors;  the  snowy  country  roads,  with  stone  walls  and  wide 
branching  trees,  the  cows  and  barn-yard  fowls,  the  peaceful  river,  the  wide 
expanse  of  ocean  at  Hampton  Beach  and  at  Gloucester,  with  great  Jagged 
rocks  shouldering  away  the  tide,  and  the  stately  ships  at  sea  and  the  deep  pioe 
woods, —  all  speak  of  this  wonderful  New  EngJand.  Mr.  Mabie^s  text  is 
a  prose  poem  embalming  the  fresh,  joyous  experiences  of  boyhood  with  the  ma- 
ture reflections  of  manhood.  His  descriptions  of  life  on  the  farm,  of  climatic 
changes,  and  the  ^^  varied  aspects  of  nature  during  the  four  seasons,*' are  faith- 
ful and  sympatlietic,  and  display  rare  literary  skill.  ^*  Our  New  England"  is 
a  beautiful  book  with  its  limp  cover,  Japanese  paper  and  all  gilt  edges.  Pab- 
lished  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.    Price,  $4.00. 

Lee  &  Shepard  issue  the  sixth  beautiful  book  by  Irene  E.  Jerome,  enti- 
tled, FK03I  AN  Old  I^ovk  I^etter.  In  this  lovely  little  book  the  author  of 
*^  One  Year's  Sketch  Book,"  '*  Nature's  Hallelujah,"  "In  a  Fair  Country," 
etc.,  enter8  a  new  Held  and  blends  her  rare  artistic  talent  with  ^*  tender  relig- 
ious sentiment."  Words  of  Divine  love  from  the  New  Testament  are  set  in 
ornamental  lettering,  surrounded  on  each  page  by  an  original  desl^^n  illuminated 
in  the  old  missal  i^tyle  of  colors  and  gold,  and  printed  in  facsimile  of  Miss 
Jerome's  original  drawings.  The  eflect  is  brilliant  and  forms  an  exquisite  love 
letter.  The  covers  are  tied  with  silk  floss  and  secured  by  a  seal.  Price,  io 
box,  $1.00. 

The  Centuky  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  November,  1889,  to  April, 
1R90.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  Vol.  XXXIX.  New  series,  Vol. 
XVII. 

Surpassed  by  none  and  equalled  by  few,  the  Century  holds  first  rank  in  the 
homes  of  the  country.  Labor  and  expense  are  not  spared  to  furnish  the  beat 
literary  food  in  the  best  manner,  as  is  shown  by  the  War  articles,  the  Lincoln 
articles,  and  Kennan*s  Siberia,  that  have  been  found  in  its  pages  in  recent  vol- 
umes. Teachers  And  a  volume  of  the  Century  valuable  both  for  themselves 
personally,  and  also  for  their  classes  in  literary,  historical,  scientific,  economic 
and  social  relations.  Special  aiiention  might  be  called  to  the  articles  on  Pro* 
fessor  Bryce  and  Pundiia  Kamabai,  to  the  closing  scenes  in  the  Life  of  Lincoln, 
Joe  Jefl*erson'S  Autobiography,  and  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System. 

C.  VV.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  just  brought  out  A  Brief  History  of 
the  Empire  State^  by  Wei  laud  Hendrick.  We  have  read  this  excellent  com- 
pendium of  the  history  of  the  greatest  state  of  the  Union  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, it  is  certainly  fitting  that  the  children  of  New  York  should  learn  some- 
thing of  the  great  state  in  which  they  live,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  this  little 
book  ihey  will  get  more  than  a  bird't^  eye  view,  rather  a  clear  and  intelligent 
survey  of  tlie  ufl'aira  of  note  for  the  281  years  of  its  history.  This  is  a  com- 
pact, Bcrviceable  book,  —  ver}'  readable  and  well  illustrated.  We  wish  for  it  a 
wide  reading. 
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Praog  A  Co.  come  again  before  the  public  with  an  extensive  line  of  their 
well-kDOwo  publications  for  Chridtraafl  and  New  Year.  Besides  a  great  variety 
of  ChrUtmas  and  New  Year  cards,  it  comprises  a  large  collection  of  beauti- 
ful paper  and  satin  novelties ;  calendars  for  the  table,  the  desk,  the  mantle,  the 
pocket  and  the  wall ;  fine  art  pictures,  and  elegant  art  books  and  booklets. 
Two  charming  subjects  by  Miss  Ida  Waugh,  are  '^Playing  School,''  and  ''Right 
or  Left?*^  which  please  by  their  truthful  and  beautiful  rendering  of  every-day 
child  life.  Louis  K.  Harlow  contributes  a  number  of  art  books  as  ^^Summer 
Thoughts  for  Yule 'Fide/' words  by  S.  Elgar  Benet;  "A  Christmas  Morning," 
and  ^^'ilie  Winds  of  the  Seasons."  '*Home  Sweet  Home!"*  John  Howard 
PfeyDe*B  world  renowned  song,  is  also  finely  illustrated  with  views  of  bits 
about  the  home  of  Payne.  In  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter's  *'My  Lighthouse/'  tht*re 
is  one  of  those  exquisite  combination^,  where  artist  and  author  are  combined 
io  the  same  person.  '^The  Story  of  a  Dory,"  is  a  bright  poem  by  Dr.  E.  £.  Hale, 
beautifally  illustrated  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  These  are  all  lovely  things 
and  will  brighten  Christmas  for  thousands. 

A  Stem  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  use  in  Elementary 
Schools.  By  John  Kennedy,  author  of  "  What  Words  Say.''  New  York  and 
Chicago:     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1890.    Pp.  282. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  furnished  us  with  three  valuable  things  in  this  volume, 
which  are  novel  as  well  as  useful.  The  idea  that  he  incorporates  in  the  book 
teems  to  be  that  we  may  learn  to  know  words  often  as  well  by  knowing  the 
root  or  stem  as  by  learning  the  definition.  He  places  first,  an  alphabetical 
word  list  of  thirty-eight  pages,  with  the  stem  in  each  word  italicized,  so  that 
when  the  stem  is  sought  we  may  first  find  what  it  is,  by  looking  in  this  list  for 
the  word  we  have  before  us.  Then  we  find  over  a  hundred  pages  devoted  to  an 
alphabetical  stem  list,  in  which  the  stem  is  defined,  an  illustration  is  furnished, 
and  the  origin  of  the  stem  is  given.  Then  thirdly,  there  are  copious  quota- 
tions from  standard  authors,  containing  the  words  to  be  illustrated.  The  vol- 
ume should  be  where  it  can  be  used  at  any  time  by  either  instructor  or  pupil. 

Beading  for  the  Young,  a  classified  and  annotated  catalogue  with  an 
alphabetical  Author-Index.  Compiled  by  John  F.  Sargent.  Boston :  Li- 
brary Bureau,  146  Franklin  Street.  1890.  Pp.  121.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00;  75 
cents  in  paper  covers. 

Tliis  book,  especially  prepared  for  use  in  connection  with  public  libraries  and 
•chool  reading,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  any  who  are  interested  in 
guiding  the  reading  of  children.  Arranged  alphabetically  in  classes  and  sub- 
jects, with  notes  concerning  the  substance  of  the  contents,  with  divisions  by 
ages,  with  numerous  references  to  periodicals  and  with  an  author  index,  the 
▼olame  furnishes  a  convenient,  reliable  and  tasty  catalogue  of  books  that  are 
adapted  to  children  of  every  class  and  caliber.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
decision  as  to  what  books  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave  out  is  that  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, and  may  not  in  all  cases  agree  with  the  ideas  of  others,  still  no  book  yet 
published  will  do  more  good  in  this  line,  and  thanks  are  due  for  it,  both  to  the 
author  and  publishers. 

RscBEATiON  Queries  in  United  States  HIstort  is  a  unique  little  book 
by  0.  L.  Gruber.  Here  are  600  questions  with  intelligent  answers ;  also  histor- 
teal  conundrums,  expressions  and  names  of  persons. 
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Easy  Latin  Lessons,  by  ThomaB  B.  Lindsay,  BoKton  University  lind  George 
W.Rollins,  B<»8ton  Larin  Stfliool.  Boston :  Allyn  &  Bacon.  1890.  Intro- 
ductory price,  fl.OO.     Pp.  374. 

The  essentials  of  I>atiu  Grammar  are  all  that  are  required  for  the  first  year 

in  Latin.    Easy  lessons  especially  at  the  very  first  are  needed,  and  they  should 

be  short  so  as  not  to  necessitate  division,  and  older  pupils  may  take  more  than 

one  lesson  at  a  time.    Short  vocabularies,  complete  sentence.^,  connected  Latin 

at  frequent  intervals,  and  no  need  of  a  separate  Latin  grammar  are  requisites 

that  are  often  called  for  and  not  always  found.    Such  a  book  these  authors 

have  furnished,  and  the  title  exactly  expresses  what  the  book  is. 

Ancient  Bomb  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  476  A.  D.,  by  Robert  F.  Fen- 
nel 1.  Revised  Edition  with  plans  and  colored  maps.  Boston :  Allyn  &  Bacon. 
1890.     Introductory  price,  60  cents.     Pp.  284. 

The  large  number  of  teachers  that  have  used  Pennell's  Rome  and  Greece, 
will  hear  with  pleasure  that  he  has  prepared  a  new  edition.  In  this  edition  the 
author  has  entirely  rewritten  the  book  and  introduced  additional  matter  where 
necessary  to  meet  modern  requirements.  This  short  and  clear  account  of 
Rome,  her  great  men  and  her  ^^  institutions,  manners,  and  religion,*'  with  es- 
pecially prepared  maps  and  plans,  and  an  appendix  containing  specimen  col- 
lege examination  papers^,  is  of  the  right  nature  for  use  in  the  high  schools  and 
academies  that  must  furnish  for  their  overloaded  pupils  the  knowledge  of 
-classical  history  necessary  for  admission  to  college. 

An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin  by  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chica- 
go:   American  Book  Company.     1890.    Pp.348. 

The  host  of  friends,  that  Prof.  Harkness  has  made  by  his  Ijitin  books,  will 
be  pleased  to  find  this  his  latest  aid  for  the  study  of  Latin.  As  the  science  of 
teaching  the  classics  has  changed  and  grown  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
so  has  Prof.  Harkness  kept  pace  with  the  times  in  his  seiies  of  text-books. 
In  this  volume,  he  furnishes  a  guide  for  reading,  writing  and  speaking  Latin, 
from  the  very  first  lesson.  Latin  Exercises,  a  Latin  Reader  and  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar are  all  combined  in  the  work.  Conversational  exercises,  anecdotes, 
stories,  etc.,  Latin  questions,  special  vocabularies,  and  abundant  illustrations, 
some  full  pa&:e  and  colored  ^^  lighten  the  task  of  the  learner,  without  endan- 
gering the  thoroughness  of  his  work." 

Petites  Cau series  is  the  title  of  a  French  book  by  the  prolific  author  and 
gifted  teacher  of  modern  languages.  Dr.  Lambert  Sauveur.  Perhaps  no  in- 
structor in  America  is  so  well  fitted  to  discuss  the  subject  matter  here  dealt 
with  as  the  author  of  this  book.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  first  pub- 
lished in  1875,  and  which  has  been  most  cordially  received.  Published  by  Carl 
Schoenhof,  Boston.    Price,  $1.25. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  magazines  for  December :  — 
The  Century,  The  Atlantic,  The  North  American,  The  Andovkk  Re- 
view, Harper's,  Lippincott*s,  Cassell's.  Donahoe's  and  Scribneb*8 
Magazines  ;  The  Quiver,  Wide  Awake,  The  Chautauquan  and  Tbx.  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  ;  Blackwood's,  I'he  American  Antiquariak  and 
The  Overland  Monthly  for  November ;  and  Shakespeariana  for  Octo- 
^r. 
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Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Professor  in  the  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  has 
edited  a  series  of  little  language  books  for  second,  third  and  fourth-year 
Iprades.  "fhey  are  adapted  from  the  German,  and  will  doubtless  go  far  to  inter- 
est children  in  the  study  of  grammar  and  in  literature.  They  are  fresh  and 
instructive.  The  price  is  12  cents  each.  Address,  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

We  have  examined  with  mut;h  satisfaction  Saddler's  Practical  Arithme- 
tic, a  substantial  volume  of  310  large  pages.  It  is  condensed  from  ^^  Saddler^s 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  School  Edition/'  but  it  also  **  contains  many  new  and 
practical  features.''  Some  of  the  latter  are  in  the  way  of  general  formulas, 
eounting-honse  practice,  ordinary  interest,  accurate  interest,  etc.  It  is  meet- 
ing with  great  favor  in  various  quarters,  and  certainly  deserves  a  careful  ex- 
mmination  by  all  teachers  and  those  interested  in  new  text-books  for  schools. 
The  low  price,  but  85  cents,  commends  it.  It  is  specially  fitted  for  everyday 
business  life.    Published  by  Saddler   Publishing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bellum  Helvetium,  for  Beginners  in  Latin.  By  Cornelius  Marshal 
I^we,  M.  A.,  and  Nathaniel  Butler,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Chicago:  Albert  &  Scott. 
1890.    Pp.  279.     Introduction  price,  $1.00. 

Professor  Lowe  is  of  Wheaton  College,  and  Professor  Butler  .of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  They  have  prepared  this  volume  to  help  make  Latin 
*^  A  living  language."  The  idea  of  the  authors  is  that  **  to  master  the  Latin, 
the  I^tin  itself  must  be  used."  ^^  The  class-room  practice  must  be  largely  in 
Latin."  In  the  first  lesson,  we  And,  ^^Give  orally  the  Latin  equivalents  for  : 
Oaul  —  Gaul  as  a  whole  —  Gaul  is  divided  —  is  divided  —  into  parts  —  into  three 
parts  —  Gaul  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  parts,"  etc.  This  will  illustrate  one 
idea.  The  attention  paid  to  the  composition  of  Latin  words  and  the  derivation 
of  English  words  from  the  Latin  is  noticeable.  A  third  feature  may  he  seen 
by  quoting  from  the  second  lesson  :  ^^  In  Anglicum  verte:  Hi  —  hi  omnes  — 
hi  omnes  differunt  —  inter  se  differunt — Galli  et  Aquitani  et  celtae  inter  se 
differunt,"  etc.  Also,  '^ Latine  responde :  Qui  inter  se  differunt?"  etc.  The 
novelty  of  the  book  must  surely  attract  attention,  and  the  favor  with  which  it 
is  being  received  is  marked. 

A  Library  of  American  Literature,  from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the 
present  time,  is  a  work  of  great  and  commanding  interest.  It  was  no  easy  task 
which  the  gifted  poet,  Edmund  Clarence  Steadman,  and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutch- 
inson set  before  themselves,  when  they  embarked  on  this  colossal  literary 
undertaking.  But,  having  begun,  they  kept  on,  and  after  years  of  incessant 
and  arduous  toil,  now  place  before  us  the  completed  fruits  of  their  labors  in 
eleven  liandsome  volumes  containing  over  6,000  large  pagef>  of  choice  reading 
matter.  What  a  feast  of  fat  things  it  is !  And  how  our  wonder  grows  as  we  read 
on  and  on  at  the  richness,  breadth  and  volume  of  American  literature.  Sidney 
Smith's  sneer  —  ^^  who  reads  an  American  book !  "  —  grows  pointless  to  every- 
one who  inspects  these  volumes.  The  cultured  minds  of  the  world  must  now 
and  henceforth  read  American  books.  For  the  intellect  of  this  nation  is  quick- 
ening into  a  vigor,  richness  and  fullness  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
In  these  noble  volumes  we  are  invited,  standing  at  the  base  of  a  mighty  tower 
281  feet  {years)  high,  to  ascend  to  its  summit  and  then  leisurely  inspect  the 
vast  structure  as  we  descend.    Or,  we  are  asked  to  stand  at  the  source  of 
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a  great  river,  and  then  leisurely  floating  down  on  its  smooth  surface,  mark 
how  it  broadens  and  deepens  and  its  current  increases  in  swiftness  the  farther 
we  get  from  the  source. 

Opening  the  first  volume  we  are  interested  at  once  in  Capt.  John  Smith's 
"  Adventure  on  the  Chickahominy  "  in  1608,  and  in  hfs  thrilling  account  of  ht» 
captivity  by  Powhatan  and  rescue  from  death  by  Pocahontas.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  John  Rolfe's  account  of  the  reasons  leading  him  to  marry  the  latter, 
and  R.  Rich's  ''  Ballad  of  Virginia."  The  notable  names  of  this  first  volume 
are  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  Francis  Higginson,  Richard  Mather, 
Thomas  Hool«er,  Thomas  Shepard,  Roger  Williams,  John  Cotton,  John  Eliot, 
John  Norton,  John  Davenport  and  many  others  less  widely  known,  but  whose 
writings,  judged  by  the  extracts  here  given,  are  very  interesting  reading. 

Volume  II.  begins  with  Michael   Wigglesworth's  ''Day  of  Doom"  (1662), 

and  carries  us  on  to  the  year  1764.    The  next  three  volumes  cover  the  periods 

1765-1787;    1788-1820;   and  1821-1834.    Three  volumes  more  are  required  to 

cover  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  war,  1835-'59;  and  the  last  three 

volumes  stretch  over  the  last  thirty  years.    Of  course,  in  the  preparation  of 

so  great  a  work,  some  names  have  been  omitted  and  some  inserted,  for  which 

the  editors  are  criticised,  but  the  general  concensus  of  scholarly  opinion  will 

be,  we  believe,  that  in  culling  these  2,671  extracts  and  selections  from  1,207 

authors,  they  have  shown  rare  literary  tact  and  the  soundest  good  judgment. 

and  fully  carried  out  their  own  expressed  determination  ;  viz. :  — 

''  The  editors  have  had  but  one  criterion,  namely :  Has  each  author,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  produced  literature  worthy  of  pre- 
servation ;  have  his  or  her  writings  influenced  our  literary  life,  or  reflected  any 
phases  of  our  national  growth?  If  so,  the  best  of  these  writings  shall  be 
given,  irrespective  of  political  views  and  religious  convictions.  In  deciding^ 
this  questiou  the  genius,  literary  instinct,  and  traming  of  the  editors  manifest 
themselves.  The  work  is  as  broad  as  our  continent,  and  the  selections  as 
diversified  as  our  national  life.  It  is  strictly  a  work  for  the  whole  people,  not 
for  a  class,  and  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all." 

This  work  has  received  the  hearty  indorsements  of  such  men  as  Whlttier^ 

Howells.  Higginson,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris 

and    multitudes    of  other    eminent  men.     Dr.  Harris"  words  are  especially 

hearty,     lie  says:  — 

'•  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  write  you  a  word  expressive  of  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  the  work  as  a  means  of  national  education.  Mr.  Steadman 
and  Miss  Hutchinson  have  made  their  selections  include  productions  from  so 
wide  a  list  of  authors  that  this  fact  alone  makes  their  ^  Library  '  indispensable 
to  all  who  set  out  to  study  our  national  literature  in  its  scope  and  bearing. 
Their  selections  are  in  such  admirable  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  and  thought  of  the  several  authors,  that  the  work  reveals 
our  national  character  and  aspirations  almost  In  their  entire  scope.  For  a  na- 
tion's literature  is  the  expression  of  just  these  things.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
school  in  America  can  spare  tliis  work  from  its  reference  library  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  All  libraries  of  institutions  and  of  departments  of  service  ought 
to  have  the  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  private  individual  will  purchase 
it  for  his  own  library,  if  he  has  to  cut  ofl'  for  a  time  his  purchase  of  other 
literature." 

Our  readers  will  find  this  a  work  of  great  and  lasting  value.  The  text  is 
enriched  by  160  full-page  portraits.  The  price  is  from  $3.00  to  #6.00  per  vol- 
ume, according  to  binding.  Published  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  3  Easfe 
14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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I. 

ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  development  of  edu- 
cation is  the  idea  that  the  school  is  only  preliminary  to  the 
education  of  life  ;  that  it  simply  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  student 
an  instrument  with  which  he  may  work  in  a  life-long  course  of 
study ;  it  gives  him  the  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate 
others'  thoughts  and  to  reason  out  conclusions  for  himself. 

The  tendency  of  population  at  the  present  time  is  to  collect  in 
cities.  About  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban  now,  while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  only  3  per  cent,  was  urban.  This 
fact  has  had  a  wide  influence  on  the  condition  of  society.  In 
cities,  people  are  really  alone  ;  more  solitary,  in  fact,  than  in  the 
country,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  patriarchal  interest  of  all  in  a 
neighborhood  in  each  other's  affairs.  In  the  city  it  is  not  so. 
You  may  live  in  the  same  street  for  years  and  never  know  your 
next  door  neighbor.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  tendency  of 
this  age  is  to  independence,  or  rather  to  isolation.  Now,  many 
of  the  individuals  in  a  community  are  weaklings  in  one  respect  or 
another ;  they  need  not  so  much  justice  as  nurture.     There  are 

>  An  address  before  the  buslnefts  school  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Wathlngtoo,  D.  C;  delivered  April  11,  1890,  and  stenographically  reported  by  J.  B. 
Slater. 
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those  who,  though  keen,  intellectually,  have  their  moral  sense 
blunted  either  wilfully  or  by  early  training ;  they  form  the  crimi- 
nal class.  Others  are  weak,  mentally,  and  sooner  or  later  become 
insane.  Still  others,  while  their  intentions  are  good,  lack  that 
tact  and  thrift  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  business  and 
hence  become  paupers.  And  pauperism  is  a  very  nest  of  all  evils, 
including  crime  and  insanity.  Now  it  is  the  business  of  an  insti- 
tution aiming  to  benefit  men  to  give  help  to  these  classes  —  not 
such  help  as  will  result  in  making  them  more  dependent  than 
ever,  but  helping  then^  to  help  themselves,  which  is  the  only  help 
worthy  of  the  name.  To  this  self-help  there  is  nothing  so  condu- 
cive as  education. 

I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  so-called  extensive  university 
education  —  that  is,  of  after  school  education  —  is  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  this  system  of  helpfulness,  and  is  the  line  along 
which  the  endeavors  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
may  be  directed  with  great  profit.  *  It  will  increase  the  religious 
spirit,  which  will  grow  into  the  missionary  spirit.  And  this  leads 
me  to  ask  a  question  right  at  this  point.  What  is  it  that  distin- 
guishes Christianity  from  the  other  religions  of  the  world  ?  In 
this  age  of  newspapers,  in  this  day  of  universal  enlightenment, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  obscurity,  as  well  as  enlightenment  in  the 
air.  Now,  we  have  been  told,  for  instance,  by  those  who,  in  our 
time,  are  studying  the  comparative  history  of  religions ;  who  are 
trying  to  find  out  how  Christianity  is  identified  with  the  other 
religions  ;  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  religion  of  Confucius  is 
as  good  as  that  of  Christ  —  we  have  been  told  by  them  that  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmins,  or  Hindoos,  the  religion  of  the  Budd- 
hists and  of  the  Egyptians,  all  have  the  same  great  truth  in  them 
as  Chiistianity.  Let  us  consider  that  point,  because  it  is  very 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  subject.  Is  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  any  better,  or  any  worse,  than  an  ethical 
society  —  a  society  that  believes  in  cultivating  ethics  and  preaches 
Confucius  as  much  as  it  preaches  Christ?  I  say  that  Christianity 
is  toto  coelo  different  from  any  other  religion.  And  I  say  further, 
that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  show  it  in  a  purely  secular  way,  with- 
out dealing  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church  —  with  these  theologi- 
cal forms  in  which  the  church  has  put  the  truth,  and  in  which 

it  has  been  taught  to  the  people  —  we  can  consider  this  ques- 
tion in  a  purely  scientific  manner,  and  we  can  discover  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  religion  over  other  religions. 
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Now,  let  US  say  in  the  beginning  that  the  Oriental  religions,  of 
Asia,  China,  Hindoostan,  Thibet,  also  more  or  less  of  Western 
Asia,  and  those  which  cluster  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  and  the  religion  of  Asia 
Minor,  do  not  hold  to  a  revealed  God.  In  the  Christian  religion 
we  have  a  revealed  God  in  a  special  sense ;  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially a  "  revealed  "  religion  as  contradistinguished  from  any  other 
religion  that  has  ever  been.  The  other  religions  teach  that  God 
is  a  transcendent  Being,  who  is  so  high  that  he  cannot  condescend 
to  the  finite,  that  he  cannot  give  any  subsistence  to  the  finite  ; 
and  it  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  would  be  like  God,  we  must 
get  rid  of  our  humanity. 

The  Hindoo,  to  become  like  Brahma,  wishes  to  get  rid  of  all 
consciousness  of  his  body,  and  will  hold  his  hand  in  one  position 
until  it  is  paralyzed,  or  until  the  finger-nails  grow  right  through 
the  hand,  until  the  arm  shrinks  up,  instead  of  cultivating  the 
body,  as  the  Greeks  did ;  for  the  Greek  believed  that  his  deity 
was  an  incarnated  personal  deity,  concerned  with  the  body 
especially.  The  Hindoo  believes  that  God  is  a  pure,  empty  exist- 
ence —  mere  being,  not  an  existence  ;  a  being  without  any  quali- 
ties or  attributes  or  functions,  with  no  consciousness  and  no 
limitations  whatever ;  that  he  is  nothing,  because  we  can  think 
nothing  about  him ;  to  give  him  any  attribute  is  to  make  him 
finite. 

The  Hindoo  takes  away  all  attributes  from  his  God,  and  leaves 
only  pure,  empty  being.  That,  you  see,  is  opposite  to  everything 
in  the  world.  It  is  opposite  not  only  to  the  physical  body,  but 
also  to  the  spiritual  nature  as  well.  The  Hindoo  says  conscious 
being  is  finite  because  the  substance  of  man  is  the  subject  which 
thinks  and  the  object  of  which  he  thinks  —  as  self  he  is  divided 
into  subject  and  object.  This  divine  being,  Brahma,  cannot  be  a 
self,  but  on  the  contrary  must  be  a  selfless  being.  Now,  that  is 
more  or  less  the  doctrine  of  all  Asiatic  religions.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  Egyptians  you  find  that  they  come  almost  to  the  idea 
of  a  God  that  is  personal  like  ours.  The  Persian  doctrine  makes 
God  dual ;  there  is  a  good  God  and  an  evil  being  opposed  to  him 
—  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  ;  there  is  a  distinction  brought  in,  and 
even  this  is  a  great  step  beyond  the  religions  of  Eastern  Asia, 
though  it  has  not  reached  the  idea  yet  of  a  God  that  can  be 
revealed  to  man.     The  Hindoo  God  if  revealed  in  men  —  that  is 
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to  say,  if  man  becomes  like  Brahma  —  man  is  destroyed,  for  if 
man  comes  to  think  of  him,  even  in  respect  to  one  of  his  attributes, 
then  there  is  placed  a  limitation  to  his  infinity,  for  there  is 
assumed  some  common  point  between  God  and  man.  So  man 
mUst  think  of  nothing  in  order  to  think  Brahma,  and  he  must  do 
this  until  he  has  lost  all  consciousness  of  himself  —  in  that  way 
only  can  he  come  into  Brahma  — by  self-annihilation.  Nothing 
human,  therefore,  can  ascend  into  the  divine,  because  the  divine 
is  utterly,  totally,  opposite  to  everything  in  nature.  God,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  Hindoo  idea,  cannot  be  revealed ;  to  reveal 
him  is  to  make  his  attributes  manifest  —  that  is,  to  make  him  in 
some  point  like  the  human,  and  as  Brahma  has  no  attributes  at  all 
to  reveal,  there  can  be  no  revelation.  Xowhere,  except  in  Chris- 
tianity, can  there  be  revelation  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
revelation. 

Christianity  holds  that  God  is  personal,  divine-human  ;  there- 
fore God  can  reveal  himself  to  man,  because  He  being  divine- 
human,  man  becoming  divine-human  also  through  the  in-dwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  understand  him,  and  thus  we  see  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light  in  a  very  wonderful  sense  in  this 
religion.  You  see  the  wide  difference  ;  the  God  of  the  Brahmin 
says  ''annihilate  yourself  in  order  to  become  like  me."  Christ 
says,  ''  You  can  be  like  Ciod  b}-  becoming  like  me,  and  in  becom- 
ing like  me  you  shall  become  more  and  more  conscious,  more  and 
more  yourself,  through  all  eternity."  So  that  while  there  is  the 
doctrine  of  renunciation  in  the  Christian  as  well  as  in  the  Hindoo 
religion  —  for.  we  must  renounce  dependence  on  lower  things  and 
be  more  dependent  on  higher  things  —  still  there  is  also  a  new, 
stronger  personality.  The  Hindoo  religion  says :  "  Renounce 
youi-selves  ;  have  no  self  ;  get  rid  of  yourself  entirely  so  that  noth- 
ing remains  of  you."  Christianity  on  the  other  hand  says  :  "  Get 
rid  of  selfishness,"  and  to  get  rid  of  selfishness  is  very  different 
from  to  get  rid  of  selfhood,  because  in  getting  rid  of  selfishness  you 
come  into  your  true  substantial  being,  that  which  God  has  planted 
there  to  grow  for  ever  into  his  likeness. 

Now  speaking  of  this  difference  between  Christianity  and 
heathen  religions,  let  us  notice  one  evidence  of  Christianity.  We 
have  read  a  great  many  evidences  of  Christianity.  I  do  not  think 
that  ordinary  books  on  this  subject  have  been  very  edifying,  or 
that  people  who  have  doubts  have  very  often  found  them  an- 
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swered  in  these  books.  But  there  is  one  evidence  of  Christianity 
which  strikes  one  with  more  and  more  force  the  more  he  thinks 
about  it,  the  older  he  grows,  the  more  he  observes  the  different 
beliefs  of  the  world  arid  the  different  phases  of  human  life,  name- 
ly :  that  under  any  other  view  of  the  world  the  problem  of  life  is 
insoluble.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Hindoo  view,  the  Buddhist 
view,  the  view  which  says  that  man,  in  order  to  grow  toward  what 
is  substantial  in  this  universe,  must  get  rid  of  himself  entirely,  so 
that  he  shall  be  annihilated  —  in  this  view  there  is  no  middle 
term,  no  connecting  link,  no  mediation  between  man  and  God ; 
and  according  to  it  the  view  of  life  must  be  what  we  call  pessimis- 
tic ;  that  is  to  say,  it  holds  that  life  is  just  as  bad  a  thing  as  it  can 
possibly  be.  It  is  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  pain,  and  the  only 
good  thing  is  annihilation,  the  getting  rid  of  it  all.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  better  that  man  had  never  lived.  That  is  the  most  ter- 
rible pessimism. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  religion  says  that  human 
Ufe  is  immortal,  and  that  life  here  is  a  mediation,  a  mediation 
by  which  the  individual  may  and  can  purify  himself  and  make 
himself  like  God,  and  that  in  doing  that,  he  builds  up  and 
makes  substantial  his  individuality  through  all  eternity.  That, 
you  see,  takes  the  positive  view  of  life.  What  can  happen  to 
the  individual  that  is  evil?  All  that  happens  to  the  true 
Christian,  happens  to  him  as  a  means  of  spiritual  purifica- 
tion. With  great  good  fortune,  with  temporal  happiness  assured 
to  an  individual,  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  save  his  soul  than 
with  misfortune  and  unhappiness.  You  remember  what  strong 
expressions  there  are  in  the  gospels  about  that.  Because  wealth 
does  what  that  good  man  Socrates  said,  '•  it  drives  nails  through 
the  soul  into  the  flesh,  and  nails  the  soul  to  the  flesh,"  so  that  a 
person  is  full  of  love  for  things,  and  his  apprehension  of  divine 
things  is  dulled.  We  can  say  that  the  real  temptation  to  the 
individual  is  good  fortune  ;  to  the  Christian,  pain  and  evil  fortune 
are  not  evil,  because  he  knows  how  to  use  them  for  good. 

You  remember  how  this  difference  is  illustrated  in  Dante's  poems, 
the  Inferno  and  Purgatory  In  the  Inferno  every  man  thinks 
himself  deserving  of  good,  and  deems  the  suffering  he  is  undergo- 
ing unmerited ;  hence  he  hates  all  things  and  all  men  ;  any  man 
is  in  hell  when  he  considers  that  he  is  deserving  of  everything 
good,  and  when  he  feels  that  instead  of  good,  evil  is  imposed  upon 
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him  by  the  powers  of  the  world.  That  is  the  state  of  mind  that 
dwells  in  the  Inferno.  Now  the  state  of  mind  that  dwells  in  the 
Purgatory  is  very  different.  There,  every  man  feels  that  the  ten- 
dency to  sin  which  he  discovers  in  his  heart  is  something  that  he 
must  burn  out  of  himself,  hence,  as  Dante  tells  us,  he  goes  willingly 
into  the  fiames  and  bears  the  great  pain  of  the  burning  because  he 
feels  that  it  burns  out  of  him  this  element  which  seals  up  his  eyes, 
shuts  up  his  heart,  and  prevents  him  from  seeing  the  divine,  pre- 
vents him  from  loving  his  neighbor  and  from  living  with  his 
fellow-men  in  such  a  way  that  he  and  they  form  a  great  invisible 
church  that  is  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit,  with  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  for  others.  And  in  this  self-sacrifice  which  does  not 
destroy  self,  but  which  builds  self  up,  we  find  one  great  evidence  of 
Christianity,  this  truth  that  all  that  can  happen  to  the  individual 
may  be  turned  into  good  for  him.  He  has  in  his  hand  a  magic 
wand  with  which  he  can  turn  any  evil  whatever  into  good.  Any 
religion,  you  see,  that  can  do  that  thing  has  the  highest  evidence 
possible.  That  is  a  religion  which  solves  the  problem  of  life. 
Others  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  life,  but  show  that  life  is  neg- 
ative and  has  no  solution,  no  way  of  coming  to  God  except 
through  annihilation. 

Therefore,  this  preliminary  view  is  always  necessary  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  place  of  any  Christian  organization.  We  ask 
of  it,  what  is  its  principle  ?  Is  the  organization  founded  on  one 
of  the  heathen  principles  of  the  world  or  on  Christianity  ?  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  this  sharp  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
these  heathen  religions.  Now,  this  is  an  age  in  which  we  have 
what  we  call  a  Christian  civilization,  yet  we  see  a  great  deal  of 
evil  about  us.  We  see,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  it  is  an 
age  in  which  there  is  a  great  growth  of  cities.  This  growth  is  due 
to  mechanical  invention  for  it  is  an  age  in  which  man  has  dis- 
covered natural  science.  Do  you  suppose  that  science  could  have 
been  invented  by  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese  ?  No  person  who 
studies  the  philosophy  of  history  could  think  so,  for  in  order  that 
man  shall  inventory  nature  and  investigate  its  laws,  it  is  necessary 
first  that  he  shall  believe  that  nature  exists  of  itself.  He  must  be- 
lieve that  the  divine  can  make  the  finite  ;  the  Hindoo  cannot 
believe  this.  He  thinks  nature  is  an  illusion,  and  he  calls  it 
"  Maya,"  and  what  is  the  use  of  inventorying  that  which  is  a  mere 
illusion,  a  mere  dream  ?    Natural  science  becomes  possible  only 
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after  Christianity  has  unfolded  itself.  Christian  history  has  to^do 
Bome  other  things  first,  so  that  science  does  not  begin  at  once  in 
the  first  centuries,  but  it  comes  in  due  time. 

This  great  principle  of  Christianity,  the  principle  of  the  divine 
as  the  divine-human,  the  doctrine  that  man  is  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  that  nature  is  a  process  by  which  the  Divine  Being  is  creat- 
ing new  individuals  and  endoAving  them  with  the  possibility  of 
ascending  into  his  holiness,  makes  science  possible.     Now  men 
say,  since  nature  is  a  process  created  by  Divine  reason  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nurturing  immortal  souls,  let  us  inventory  it,  let  us  count 
every  step  in  this  process,  and  this  inventory  results  in  natural 
science.     There  is  one  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  must  take  advantage  of.     They  must  study 
nature,  not  as  a  process  of  blind  forces,  but  as  God's  gracious 
means  of  creation  of  souls ;  science  is  the  great  instrumentality 
in  this  age,  wfiich  is  conquering  nature,  studying  nature  to  learn 
how  to  use  it.     Man  learns  its  laws,  and  then  applies  those  laws  in 
his  inventions ;  he  makes  machinery,  which  saves  himself  and 
others  from  toil.     He  makes  nature  serve  him  first  for  material 
and  then  for  spiritual  uses.     In  a  certain  sense  he  is  enthralled  by 
nature.     He  needs  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in  order  to  get 
these  he  has  to  drudge,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  natural  science 
age,  he  then  is  able  to  turn  natural  forces  to  his  own  use,  and 
through  them  procures  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.     Nature 
causes  these  wants  in  man,  and  he  says,  nature,  too,  shall  supply 
them  ;  and  he  is  able  to  make  his  word  valid  by  means  of  the  ma- 
chines which  he  invents.     That  relates  not  only  to  the  physical 
Wants,  for  natural  science  does  something  more.     By  and  by  man's 
inventions  furnish  him  the  telegraph  and  the  steam-engine.     Now 
he  is  able  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men  more  readily,  so  that  he 
can  help  other  people  in  their  work,  and  in  turn  can  use  all  man- 
kind ;  and  better  than  this  work  for  creature  comforts,  each  one 
can  illuminate  and  enlighten  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  all ;  and 
8o,  as  you  see,  his  powers  grow  by  combination  ;  and  this  is  the 
idea  that  is  contained  in  our  great  Christian  dogma  of  the  invisi- 
ble church. 

It  is  the  great  mystery  of  vicarious  atonement,  which  forms,  as: 
"we  see,  a  very  vital  element  in  all  society.  In  society,  the  indi- 
vidual builds  himself  up  by  what  others  do ;  each  one  receives 
help  from  some  other,  so  that  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  rein- 
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forces  each  person ;  each  one,  adding  what  little  he  does  to  the 
market  of  the  world,  receives  in  turn  his  share  of  what  others  do. 
A  person,  let  us  say,  makes  a  pair  of  shoes  by  his  daily  labor,  and 
he  takes  them  into  the  market  of  the  world,  and  disposes  of 
them,  and  then  purchases  in  that  market  what  he  himself  needs ; 
he  gets  cotton  from  the  South,  tea  and  silk  from  China,  coffee  from 
Arabia  and  Brazil,  and  all  sorts  of  goods  from  all  over  the  world. 
He  does  this  by  taking  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  mankind, 
by  first  specializing  his  own  industry  and  producing  useful  pro- 
ducts ;  and  he  is  thus  able  to  supply  himself  a  great  deal  better 
than  if  he  had  to  raise  all  the  things  or  manufacture  all  the  things 
he  has  to  eat  and  to  wear.  If  every  man  were  a  sort  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  a  Jack-at-all-trades,  he  would  be  a  very  poor  man  as  re- 
gards skill  in  every  direction,  and  after  all  he  would  have  no 
variety  of  goods.  But  with  this  market  of  the  world,  each  one  of 
us  labors  here  in  Washington  as  the  brother  of  the  ^one  that  works 
in  Brazil,  in  Arabia,  or  China^  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Each  one  perceives  in  his  fellow-man  one  who  can  supply  some 
need  of  his  own,  and  thus  we  see  the  reason  for  the  navies  of 
commerce  that  sail  over  all  seas  and  bring  all  these  articles  from 
around  the  world. 


TBB    CHILDREN'S    OPPORTUNITr  IN    THE   NEW 

SOUTH. 

BY   HEV.    A.    1).    MAYO,    M.    A. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
the  constant  or  varying  elements  of  southern  politics, 
there  are  few  thoughtful  men  in  any  portion  of  the  Republic  who 
will  question  the  proposition  that  our  national  life  has  already 
been  greatly  enriched  and  enlarged  by  the  outcome  of  that  mighty 
convulsion  that  threatened  the  national  unity  a  generation  ago. 

First,  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  that  a  decisive  step  should 
be  taken  toward  the  decision  of  the  radical  question  between  the 
supremacy  of  tlie  State  and  the  Nation.  That  problem  is  by  no 
means  yet  worked  out  in  its  details.  Every  new  state  admitted 
inclines  the  delicate  balance,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  old 
East  or  the  new  far  West  may,  in  turn,  come  to  the  front  ii$  the 
representative  of  local  sovereignty  in  the  national  life.     But  this 
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lias  been   decided;  —  that  revolt  against  the  Union,   hereafter 
xneans  revolution,  and  can  only  be  justified  in  that  last  resort  of 
«very  people.     Henceforth,  the  great  problem  is  to  be  solved  by 
tihe  growing  experience  and  exigencies  of  local  life,  inside  the  all- 
enfolding,  majestic  power  of  the  Union.     And  we,  or  our  children, 
may  live  to  see  that  this  idea  is  of  such  absolute  importance  that 
"the  overwhelming  sacrifice  of  southern  manhood,  twenty  years  ago, 
was,  in  some  providential  way,  needed  to  stamp  it  forever  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  united  Nation.     At  any  rate,  every  htimane 
and  broad-minded  citizen  of  that  region  may  well  rejoice  that  this 
momentous  question  is   now  finally  removed  from  the  ''  dread 
arbitrament  of  war." 

Again,  the  South,  even  beyond  the  Nation,  has  already  stored 
up  a  prodigious  gain  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  which  in  the 
present  state  of  American  human  nature,  could  only  have  come 
through  civil  war.     I  appreciate,  because  I  see  daily,  the  tremen- 
dous burden  the  Nation  has  cast  upon  the  Southern  people  in 
the   final   adjustment   of   tlieir   seven   millions  of   freedmen,   of 
another  race,  not  three   bundled  years  out  of  African  barbarism, 
to  the  advancing  conditions  of  modern  democratic  society.     If  the 
mighty  North,  with  all  its  intelligence,  wealth,  and  trained  execu- 
tive power  is,  today,  involved  in  the  struggle  we  call  the  *'  Labor 
Question  " ;  almost  like  the  fearful  battle  between  the  sailor  and 
the   devil-fish,  immortalized   by   Victor   Hugo ;  why   should    we 
wonder  at  anything  we  see  in  the   more  complicated  and  far- 
X'eaching  social  problem  of  the  South  ?     The  American  people, 
North  and  South,  are  called  by  (xod  to  face  tins  emergency  and, 
once  for  all,  declare  the  attitude  and  the  policy  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, everywhere,  in  dealing  with  the  feeble  and  undeveloped 
masses  that  are  still  the  majority  in  every  Christian  land.     The 
old  method  of  despotism  was ;  —  to  use  the  masses  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  classes,  under  an  infallible  law,  made  by  themselves. 
TTie   end  of   the  true   Republic  is  the  final  appearance   of   the 
Christian  ideal  in  government ;  —  that  every  advantage  of  a  supe- 
rior class  is  to  be  used  for  the  uplifting  of  all'  below  it,  and  the 
success  of  a  state  is  measured  by  its  achievement  in  abolishing 
ignorance,  superstition,   shiftlessness,    vulgarity,  and   vice,   and 
making  good  citizens  of  all  material  that  comes  to  hand.     We 
must  give  every  section  of  the  Union  a  broad  margin  in  working 
out  this,  the  loftiest  achievement  of  national  life.     We  must  only 
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protest  against  the  Pagan  notion  that  any  class  of  men  is  to  be 
permanently  crowded  down  into  any  comer  from  which  it  could 
emerge  by  a  fair  exercise  of  natural  ability,  stimulated  by  friendly 
private  and  public  aid.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Christian 
people  of  the  South  will  thank  God  that,  in  giving  them  the  most 
difficult  complication  in  Christian  socialism  to  unravel.  He  has 
offered  them  the  grandest  opportunity  to  score  a  new  triumph  in 
the  ascending  reaches  of  modern  civilization. 

There  is  little  chance  of  disagreement  between  intelligent  and 
right-minded  people  concerning  the  wondrous  advantage  that  has 
come  to  our  new  South  through  the  revelation  of  its  prodigious 
material  resources  and  the  awakening  of  its  new  industrial  enter- 
prise. We  can  make  all  suitable  discount  for  the  rhapsody  of  the 
southern  metropolitan  newpaper  ;  the  exultation  of  new  Southern 
cities,  and  the  frantic  "booming"  of  southern  enterprises  by 
northern  syndicates.  I  certainly  am  not  dependent  on  these  for 
my  estimate  of  the  present  industrial  opportunity  of  the  Souths 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  visited,  carefully  observed,  and 
taken  the  most  reliable  local  opinion  on  every  portion  of  the  old 
fifteen  southern  states.  While  I  see  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments ahead,  —  especially,  in  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  skill  in 
its  laboring  classes,  and  the  embarrassments  that  still  weigh  upon 
the  vast  plantation  low-country.  I  do  most  cheerfully  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  growing  spirit  of  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise 
among  all  classes  of  the  white,  and  a  steady  improvement  among 
the  better  sort  of  the  colored  people.  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
present  danger  of  "  materialism  "  in  southern  life  from  this  source, 
although  I  do  see  that  the  new  industrial  must  part  with  some  of 
the  peculiar  graces  of  the  old  patriarchal  order  of  society.  One 
of  the  most  pregnant  truths  ever  spoken,  was  the  assertion,  by 
old  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  "  men  are  seldom  so  well  employed 
as  in  honestly  making  money." 

As  I  have  journeyed  by  water  and  land,  up  and  down  this  illim- 
itable realm  of  our  South,  and  heard  the  talk  and  felt  the  wonder- 
ment of  its  best-informed  people  in  view  of  the  amazing  revelation 
of  its  natural  resources,  I  have  been  reminded  of  my  first  day  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamounie,  with  the  revelation  of  the  glories  of  this 
wonderland.  I  had  toiled  all  day  over  the  rugged  Tete  Noir  Pass, 
amid  gathering  clouds  and  blinding  fogs  even  then  seeing  enough 
to  repay  the  effort,  but  dipping  down  into  the  valley  in  the  face 
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of  a  pelting  storm,  rain  below  and  snow  above,  which  shut  me  up 
to  my  hotel  fire  till  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  But  just  be- 
fore sunset,  coming  home  from  a  little  stroll  down  the  valley, 
suddenly  the  clouds  rolled  up  in  that  magical  way  they  often  do^ 
as  lifted  by  word  of  command  from  some  great  master  of  scenery 
aloft,  and,  one  by  one,  broke  out  through  their  thin  edges  a  dozen 
miles  of  battlements,  bristling  spires,  fields  of  snow  and  glistening 
glaciers,  height  above  height,  like  the  heaven  of  heavens  coming 
down  to  welcome  us  in  this  valley  of  delight.  So  can  I  appreciate 
the  fond  recollection  of  the  Southern  people  for  that  limited 
realm  we  used  to  call  the  "  Sunny  South,"  and  share  the  amaze- 
ment, and  sometimes  get  involved  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  younger 
generation  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  opening  their  eyes  upon 
their  real  country ;  low-land,  river,  mountain,  coast,  forest,  mine^ 
and  prairie ;  a  country  endowed  by  nature  with  the  capacity  to 
develop  fairly  its  now  twenty  millions,  with  opportunity  for  na- 
tions full  of  people,  coming  and  still  coming,  through  a  future  of 
which  the  present  is  but  the  prophecy. 

Here  is  the  critical  problem :  —  The  Cominy  People,  The  world 
is  full  of  land  and  wood  and  water  and  gold  and  iron  and  all  the 
material  outfit  of  nationalities  even  more  powerful  than  any  that 
now  occupy  its  surface.  But  all  things  hinge  on  man.  Every 
country  is  finally  what  man,  working  in  harmony  with  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  has  made  or  unmade  it.  And  here^ 
once  more,  we  strike  upon  the  imperative  condition  of  success  in 
a  republic.  There  are  forms  of  nationality  that  can  be  developed 
by  a  class  intrusted  with  the  power  either  of  absolute  dominion  or 
the  gradual  admission  of  the  whole  people  to  full  responsibilty  in 
national  affairs.  But  no  republic  conceived  after  the  American 
ideal  can  thus  be  fashioned.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  say- 
ing in  war-time, ''  I  cannot  save  the  Union  ;  neither  Congress,  nor 
the  generals,  nor  the  army ;  only  the  people  can  save  the  Union." 
That  is  the  truth  today  as  it  was  a  generation  ago.  The  South, 
with  all  its  present  opportunity,  can  only  be  developed  into  what 
all  good  Americans  pray  it  may  become  through  its  people. 
First,  the  southern  people  themselves,  of  all  classes  and  races, 
must  learn  the  supreme  lesson  of  living  and  working  together  for 
the  greatest  common  good  of  town,  county,  and  state.  And  along 
with  that  must  come  the  larger  training  for  full  American  citizen- 
ship, through  hearty  sympathy  with  the  great  national  ideas  and 
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principles  we  call  American  society.  In  proportion  as  this  full 
schooling  goes  on,  and  the  South  becomes  rapidly  ^'  solid,"  in  the 
largest  American  sense,  local  difficulties,  race  prejudices,  state 
jealousies,  conflicts  between  churches  and  classes  will,  disappear, 
with  every  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  grandest  hope  of  the 
future. 

Up  to  1860  the  South  was  governed  at  home  and  represented  in 
the  national  life  by  its  leading  class.  The  Nation  took  that  class 
largely  at  its  own  estimate  ;  permitted  it  in  all  matters  important 
to  itself  to  fashion  the  public  policy  and  to  represent  American 
affairs  abroad.  The  war  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  North 
and  the  Nation  that  most  important  class,  the  non  slave-holding 
white  population.  Though  divided  in  sentiment,  whether  fight- 
ing with  or  against  the  Union,  that  great  body  of  the  southern 
people  demonstrated  its  possession  of  the  most  valuable  American 
qualities,  and  the  progress  of  the  new  South  is  largely  to  be  the 
work  of  its  hands. 

The  emancipation  of  four  millions  of  colored  people  revealed 
to  the  American  people  the  fact  that  here  was  a  new  element  just 
planting  its  foot  on  the  threshold  of  American  citizenship, 
with  such  a  record  as  no  people,  under  similar  conditions,  has 
shown.  To  all  unbelievers,  the  colored  American  citizen  can 
point  to  his  past  and  say  with  truth,  that  no  people  in  history  has 
made  such  a  progress  out  of  Pagan  barbarism,  in  three  centuries, 
as  its  own.  For  the  colored  American  citizen  "  the  past  is 
secure,"  and  the  future  is  before  liim,  with  all  the  broadening 
opportunities  of  'American  life.  After  ten  years  of  careful  and 
impartial  observation  of  tlie  colored  people  of  the  South,  I  hold 
that  nothing  but  a  folly  and  wickedness,  of  which  no  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  is  permanently  capable,  can  prevent 
that  vast  population  from  taking  its  own  place  in  the  national 
life.  What  that  place  shall  be,  the  whole  American  people,  with 
itself,  will  determine.  No  sane  man  w411  deny  that  this  place 
includes  the  possession  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  political,  per- 
sonal, and  social  rights.  The  present  conflict  on  what  is  some- 
times called  the  **  social  question,''  is  outside  this  realm ;  is  no- 
where settled ;  and  will  be  determined  by  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  people,  —7  especially  their  progress  in  the  C'hristian  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Of  course,  no  one  generation  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  work  so 
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vast  and  gradual  as  this.  History  will  declare  that  the  American 
people,  of  all  sections,  *'  sorts  and  conditions"  since  1865,  have 
justified  a  solid  faith  that  the  present  generation  can  be  trusted  to 
work  out  the  primary  conditions  of  that  mighty  problem.  But 
the  next  and,  perhaps,  most  important  step  must  be  the  work  of 
the  generation  that,  twenty  years  hence,  will  be  dominant  in 
American  affairs.  The  younger  twenty  millions  of  today  will  then 
become  the  van-guard  of  the  "  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,"  and 
what  they  are  the  Nation  will  then  be  compelled  to  be. 

Of  this  multitude  the  South  has  today  not  less  than  six  millions, 
"  children  and  youth,"  as  we  phrase  it ;  twice  as  many  as  the 
whole  American  people  a  century  ago,  and  no  six  millions  in 
Christendom  has  more  reason  to  *'  thank  God  and  take  courage  " 
than  they. 

This  belief  has  come  to  me  with  irresistible  force  as  I  have 
traversed  the  immense  areas  included  in  the  old  fifteen  southern 
states.  I  mark  first,  that  while  the  developed  South  would  easily 
support  the  entire  population  of  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  it  now 
lias  but  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  the  portion  already  occu- 
pied is  but  the  fringe  of  its  illimitable  extent.  The  •'land  ques- 
tion "  is  open  there.  Every  southern  boy,  by  common  industry 
and  economy,  may  become  a  land  holder,  and  every  girl  may 
reasonably  hope  to  live  in  her  own  house,  and  all  will  find  more 
to  do,  as  the  years  go  on  than  any  generation  can  accomplish. 
Again,  the  absorption  of  great  masses  of  European  peoples  by  a 
native  population  does  not  yet  task  the  South.  Nine-tenths  of 
these  white  children  are  of  the  old  British  stock,  and  the  colored 
people  are  bound  to  them  by  the  two  strongest  ties ;  home  life 
and  community  of  religion. 

Once  more,  these  six  millions,  with  few  exceptions,  are  the  child- 
ren of  parents  in  very  moderate  circumstances  in  life.  With  no- 
where the  desperate  poverty  of  increasing  multitudes  in  our 
northern  cities,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  South  that  enjoyment  of 
wealth  which  has  always  been  the  greatest  peril  of  the  young. 
The  poverty  of  the  young  South  of  today  is  its  greatest  blessing.  No 
industrious  youth  need  starve  or  steal  to  live  ;  and  such  a  stimu- 
lus to  industry  as  is  opened  to  all  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
The  southern  youth  need  not  grow  grey  in  working  for  success, 
for  there  is  everything  to  do  ;  and  still,  that  popular  enthusiasm 
for  promising  youth  which  only  too  early  welcomes  every  boy  and 
girl  to  responsible  position. 
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Another  great  blessing  has  come  from  the  loss  of  property  by 
the  old  leading  class,  which  has  really  introduced  it  to  every 
other,  and  brought  the  best  talent  and  character  to  work  for  the 
common  good.  The  new  order  of  affairs  has  brought  the  young 
womanhood  of  the  South  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  its  hands 
largely  the  fashioning  and  direction  of  home,  school,  church,  and 
society. 

The  seven  millions  of  colored  people  are  the  corner  stone  of  the 
labor  system  through  the  vast  low-land  south,  and,  as  such,  are 
largely  the  arbiters  of  that  impoi'tant  section  of  the  country. 

The  two  great  opportunities  of  the  young  in  a  republic  are,  a 
broad  horizon  and  a  great  motive.  In  my  youth  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  old  Northeast  had  that  sovereign  opportunity  in  the 
opening  realm  from  western  New  York  to  the  Pacific.  Today  the 
children  of  the  South  have  that  same  opportunity  at  home.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  southern  society  is  that  push 
for  the  front  which  was  the  notable  fact  of  the  old,  stem  New 
England  life  of  half  a  century  ago.  In  my  journeyings  through 
these  states  I  seem  once  more  to  be  among  the  boys  and  girls  of 
**  Yankee  land."  I  am  thrilled  anew  with  the  inspirations,  sad- 
dened by  the  trials,  nerved  by  the  conflicts  and  cheered  by  the 
successes  of  those  far-off  days ;  and  I  renew  my  own  youth  as  I 
see  how  the  children  of  the  South  are  pressing  forward  on  the 
aame  lines,  with  even  larger  hopes  than  the  children  among  whom 
I  was  born  and  whose  triumph  has  already  become  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Just  now  the  most  interesting  spectacle  to  every  thoughtful 
American  is  this  young  South,  these  six  millions  of  children  and 
youth  who,  by  no  will  of  their  own,  have  been  led  by  Providence 
up  to  this  great  open  door  of  opportunity,  and  only  wait  for  the 
people's  ^^  all  hail  "  and  the  nation's  helping  hand  to  pass  through 
to  the  fullness  of  the  glorious  American  promise  of  the  future. 
Why  should  they  not  receive  this  welcome,  and  what  can  the  Na- 
tion do  more  honorable  to  itself  than  to  stretch  forth  the  helping 
hand  ?  For  the  past  fifty  years  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  Re- 
public has  been  the  great  West.  As  the  fond  parent  lavishes  his 
wealth  of  money,  influence,  and  affection  on  his  children,  —  at 
heart  more  proud  of  their  success  than  of  his  own,  —  so  have  the 
nine  great  free  commonwealths  of  the  Northeast  poured  forth  their 
best  blood,  sent  their  millions  of  money,  their  executive  young 
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men  and  the  best  things  *  of  their  civilization  towards  the  setting 
sun.  It  was  a  Massachusetts  man  that  led  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion which  gave  free  homes  and  boundless  national  aid  to  every 
phase  of  Western  civilization,  education  above  all.  The  Nation 
has  been  justified  in  her  child,  and  the  West,  schooled  in  such  a 
university,  for  coming  centuries  may  be  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Republic. 

But  nowi  why  should  not  the  Republic  thifs  augmented,  turn  its 
eyes  with  loving  regard  towards  this  illimitable  New  South,  and 
adopt,  with  the  same  fervor,  its  youthful  generation  ?  Even  an 
intelligent,  self-interest  would  demand  it.  It  depends  on  what 
these  six  million  southern  children  become,  whether  their  country 
a  generation  hence  shall  invite  the  great  overflow  across  the 
border  and  welcome  other  multitudes  from  over  the  sea.  Thor- 
oughly at  one,  and  thoroughly  American  at  home,  the  South  may 
safely  welcome  all  who  come  and,  like  the  West,  advance  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  opportunity.  But  the  interest  of  every  true 
American  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  what  we,  of  the  North  and  of 
the  Nation,  do  for  our  six  millions  of  southern  children  and  youth 
will  be  done,  no  less  for  ourselves,  —  will  be  a  "  laying  up  treas- 
ure in  heaven  "  in  the  memory  of  a  people  cheered  and  helped  on 
its  way  to  its  final  success. 

The  one  crowning  opportunity  for  the  children  of  the  South  is 
what  is  now  becoming  the  common  heritage  of  every  northern 
child,  —  the  training  for  good  American  citizenship  in  the  Ameri- 
can common  school.  Education,  in  its  broadedt  sense,  is  the  com- 
bined result  of  human  life  ;  and  nowhere  is  the  common  life  of  a 
people  so  powerful  an  educator  as  in  our  Republic.  Of  course,  it 
l^oes  without  saying  that  the  home,  the  occupation,  the  social  en- 
vironment, the  civic  life,  the  entire  atmosphere  of  American 
society,  is  such  a  university  as  never  existed  before.  The  free 
church  divorced  from  the  state,  the  free  press,  the  free  library, 
free  puWc  speech,  —  all  these  add  another  story  to  the  university 
the  Nation  has  become. 

The  higher  walks  of  learning  are  cared  for  by  the  college  and 
university,  of  which  there  are  already  too  great  a  number  in  every 
portion  of  the  land.  Eveiy  church  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
build  up  the  college,  academy,  professional  and  mission  school, 
and  private  munificence  is  swelling  the  tide  of  opportunity  for  the 
icw  who  have  the  time  and  courage  "  to  walk  the  steep  and  rug- 
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ged  way  "  of  the  higher  instruction.  Even  the  South  is  becoming 
reasonably  supplied  with  the  agencies  for  the  higher,  secondary, 
and  professional  training ;  the  chief  drawback  being  the  lack  of 
money  to  move  the  machinery  on  the  ground.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand colored  boys  and  girls  are,  today,  being  trained  for  the  lead- 
ership of  their  race,  in  a  score  of  superior  schools  that  more  nearly 
realize  the  university  ideal  of  Milton  and  Jefferson  than  any 
American  college  a  generation  ago. 

But  none  of  these  agencies  is  competent  for  the  most  essential 
work  to  be  done  with  these  six  millions  of  the  children  of  the 
South.  What  they  need,  beyond  all  things,  \yhat  they  must  have, 
as  their  most  valuable  outfit  for  their  coming  life,  is  the  training 
of  the  American  common  school,  —  the  most  original  and  valuable 
contribution  of  the  American  people  to  the  world,  —  a  school  sup- 
ported and  supervised  by  the  whole  people,  unsectarian  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical  and  theological,  but  moral  and  religious  through 
its  whole  organization,  discipline,  course  of  study  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher,  and  industrial  in  the  sense  that  it  wakes  up, 
trains  .and  informs  the  mind  and  character  which  handle  all  the 
tools  and  do  all  the  work.  This  school  now  extends  from  the 
country  district  and  the  city  primary  to  the  state  university.  The 
people  compel  no  child  to  attend  it,  and  leave  the  parent  free  to 
send  his  own  to  any  other  school.  But  the  people  compel  every- 
body to  support  it,  and  are  making  it,  through  all  its  lower  and 
secondary  departments,  not  only  the  best  school  of  discipline  and 
instruction,  but  the  only  real  training  school  of  American  children 
"  of  all  sorts  and  conditions "  for  American  citizenship.  Said 
Daniel  Webster,  ^^  If  I  had  as  many  boys  as  old  King  Priam,  I 
would  send  them  all  to  the  country  district  school." 

This  is  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  help  the 
common  school  public  of  the  South  to  do,  to  open  the  "big  front 
door  "  of  the  Ameiican  public  school,  at  least  to  the  period  of  the 
secondary  instruction  to  every  southern  child.  * 

Of  course,  this  school  has  its  enemies  everywhere.  They  will 
bear  vigorous  watching  in  the  North,  but  they  are  most  dangerous 
in  the  South.  There  is  still  a  considerable  body  of  the  southern 
clergy,  not  only  Catholic  but  Protestant,  white  and  colored,  that 
dreams  of  reestablishing  the  church  parochial  school  of  the  past, 
and  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  capture  the  South  before  the 
commpn   school   has   become    firmly   established.      The   various. 
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churches  in  this  movement  will  divert  manv  American  children 
into  elementary  schools  virtually  controlled  by  the  clergy.  But 
they  will  not  persuade  the  American  people  to  radically  change 
the  American  common  school  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  with  all  their  respect  for  the  clergy,  will  not  intrust 
the  ti*aining  of  their  children  for  American  citizenship  even  to  the 
whole  body  of  clergymen  ;  much  less  to  the  clerical  portion  of  any 
single  American  church.  Second,  every  American  church  is  to- 
day a  missionary  church,  taxed  to  its  utmost  for  the  ordinaiy  work 
of  church  extension  and  proper  religious  instruction.  It  can 
barely  endure  the  strain  of  supporting  colleges,  academies,  and 
theological  seminaries ;  most  of  which,  from  this  cause,  are  far 
below  the  needs  of  the  few  of  their  own  communion.  But  the 
attempt  of  any  denomination  to  shoulder  the  expense  of  the  fit 
elementary  education  for  the  training  of  the  masses  of  its  own 
children  would  plunge  it  into  hopeless  bankruptcy.  The  subsidy 
system  of  dividing  the  public  funds,  though  working  as  a  transi- 
tion policy  abroad,  would  be  an  absolute  failure  here,  and  destroy 
the  central  purpose  of  training  for  citizenship. 

It  is  simply  idle  to  look  anywhere  but  to  the  American  common 
school  for  the  fit  training  of  the  masses  of  children  in  the  South. 
The  church  there  is  almost  crushed  by  the  support  of  the  second- 
ary and  higher  schools.  The  people  must  concentrate  all  their 
available  means  even  to  begin  this  vast  enterprise  aright.  The 
South  needs,  for  the  present  emergency,  a  country  district  school, 
of  fair,  modern  character,  for  six  months,  and  a  town  graded 
school  of  eight  months  a  year,  with  facilities  for  free  training  of 
teachers  and  a  large  extension  of  the  school  period  for  the  child- 
ren. For  the  present  it  must  depend  for  uppernstory  work  upon 
its  present  arrangement  of  academies  and  colleges.  But  its  great 
lack  is  the  common  school  for  training  the  children  up  to  the  age 
when  the  mass  everywhere  fall  out  and  the  few  are  alone  able  to 
keep  on. 

I  am  not  about  to  repeat,  for  the  hundreth  time,  the  story  of 
the  present  condition  of  common  school  education  in  the  South. 
Anybody  can  read  the  figures  ;  though  even  figures  tell  the  truth 
or  lie  according  to  the  man  who  figures.  I  do  not  care  to  rush 
into  controversy  with  people  North  or  South,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  their  own  theories,  or  their  own  "  figuring,"  attempt  to  Con- 
vince the  country  that  things  in  this  respect  "  are  very  well  now" 
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and  rapidly  becoming  better.  For  ten  years  past,  I  have  studied, 
not  only  the  figures  but  the  real  children  in  the  actual  schools  of 
the  South,  and,  if  I  know  anything  well,  I  know  the  educational 
situation  through  these  sixteen  states. 

My  conclusions  are  these.  First,  the  common  school  public  has 
persuaded  the  southern  people  to  establish  the  American  common 
school  in  all  its  grades  in  every  Southern  state  ;  creditable  in  the 
state  university,  weakest  in  the  secondary  and  normal,  best  where 
it  ought  to  be,  in  the  elementary  departments.  And  it  is  not  a 
sectional  southern  anangement,  but  the  American  common  school, 
like  the  Northern  school,  good  where  the  people  are  able  and 
willing,  poor  where  they  are  indiflferent  and  unable  to  support  it. 
This  I  regard,  under  the  circumstances,  the  greatest  achievement 
for  education  made  by  any  people  in  modern  times. 

Second,  the  southern  people,  all  things  considered,  are  paying 
as  much  for  education,  according  to  their  means,  as  the  northern 
people.  At  the  bottom  of  all  the  new  Southern  prosperity  is  this 
fact,  that  the  valuation  for  taxation  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  excells  all  the  sixteen  states  of  the  South.  The  investments 
in  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  equal  the  valuation  of  sev- 
eral of  the  eleven  ex-Confederate  states.  For  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion southern  property  is  far  inferior  to  northern.  As  human 
nature  goes,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  but  a  very  gradual  increase 
of  material  support  for  education  can  be  expected  through  the 
open  southern  country,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  children  live,  for 
years  to  come. 

Third,  at  present,  scarcely  three  millions  of  the  six  millions  of 
the  southern  children  and  youth  are  regular  attendants  of  any 
school  four  months  of  the  year.  Thousands  of  these  schools  are 
very  deficient,  and  multitudes  of  children  attend  but  very  few 
years.  And,  though  the  graded  schools  of  the  towns  are  improv- 
ing, yet  in  vast  regions  of  the  country  among  the  most  needy,  the 
supply  of  education  is  painfully  poor  and  weak.  Meanwhile,  in 
one  state  the  majority,  in  several  almost  fifty  per  cent.,  in  all  a 
number  sufficient  to  determine  the  political  policy  of  the  common- 
wealth cannot  read.  And  the  majority  of  these  illiterates  share 
the  common  disability  of  the  ignorant  American  in  all  other  ways. 

Now  these  are  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  I  can  testify  to  a  grow- 
ing interest  of  the  masses  and  the  devotion  of  the  leading  com- 
mon school  public  to  this,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  foremost  inter- 
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est  of  the  South.  The  question  is  largely  a  "  matter  of  money  "  ; 
and  the  southern  people  have  not  the  money  to  give  to  the 
present  body  of  school  children  even  a  moderate  allowance  of 
what  must  be  their  only  outfit  for  American  life.  The  education 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  South  is  not  only  a  local  but  a 
/lational  concern.  By  all  ways,  public  and  private,  even  by  some 
judicious  scheme  of  national  aid,  must  the  American  people  see  to 
it  that  this  great  contingent  of  the  southern  youth  is  not  left 
alone  to  the  fight  with  illiteracy  which  is  the  bottom  curse  of  the 
Republic. 

And  here  comes  to  us  with  redoubled  emphasis,  the  wise  and 
weighty  counsel  of  the  first  school-master  President,  James  A. 
Garfield,  in  his  inaugural  address,  March  4,  1881.  May  the 
American  people  ponder  well  this  solemn  admonition  of  one 
whose  last  words  assume  the  dignity  of  prophecy. 

"  But  the  danger  which  arises  from  ignorance  in  the  voter  can- 
not be  denied.  It  covers  a  field  far  wider  than  that  of  Negro 
«uflFrage,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  race.  It  is  a  danger 
that  lurks  and  hides  in  the  sources  and  fountains  of  power  in 
every  state.  We  have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  dis- 
aster that  may  be  brought  upon  us  by  ignorance  and  vice  in  the 
citizen,  when  joined  to  corruption  and  fraud  in  the  sufifrage.  The 
voters  of  the  Union  who  make  and  unmake  constitutions,  and 
upon  whose  will  hangs  the  destinies  of  our  governments,  can 
transmit  their  supreme  authority  to  no  successors  save  the  coming 

5;eneration  of  voters,  who  are  the  sole  heirs  of  sovereign  power, 
f  that  generation  comes  to  its  inheritance  blinded  by  ignorance 
and  corrupted  by  vice,  the  fall  of  the  Republic  will  be  certain  and 
remediless.  The  census  has  already  sounded  the  alarm  in  the 
appaling  figures  which  mark  how  dangerously  high  the  tide  of 
illiteracy  has  risen  among  our  voters  and  their  children.  To  the 
"South  this  question  is  of  supreme  importance,  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  existence  of  slavery  did  not  rest  upon  the  South 
alone.  The  nation  itself  is  responsible  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  is  under  special  obligations  to  aid  in  removing  the 
illiteracy  which  it  has  added  to  the  voting  population.  For  the 
North  and  South  alike  there  is  but  one  remedy.  All  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  states  and  all  the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  people  should  be  summoned  to  meet  this  danger  by 
the  strong  influence  of  universal  education." 
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HEALTH  OF     WOMEN  STUDENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  MISS   ALICE  HAYES. 

AN  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  eifect  of 
the  higher  education  upon  the  health  and  social  relations 
of  women  has  just  been  made  by  the  publication  at  Cambridge, 
England,  of  the  results  of  a  painstaking  investigation  of  the 
health  of  the  women  students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.^ 

This  English  investigation  was  suggested  by  the  statistics  col- 
lected by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae, 
and  collated  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  pub- 
lished in  their  report  for  1885.  The  questions  issued  by  the 
American  committee  were  made  the  basis  of  the  English  inquiry, 
but  with  important  modifications.  While  the  phraseology  of  the 
most  important  general  questions  of  the  American  schedule  was 
retained,  making  a  direct  comparison  of  the  leading  results  of  the 
two  investigations  possible,  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  greatly 
restricted.  The  American  circular  called  for  answers  to  forty-two 
questions,  exclusive  of  sub-divisions  ;  the  English  asked  but  thirty- 
two.  A  very  vital  difiference  between  the  two  is  found  in  the 
omission  by  the  English  committee  of  all  specific  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  the  disorders  and  disturbances  from  which  the  students 
had  suffered  and  also  those  which  relate  directly  to  their  health 
as  women.  The  omission  of  these  questions  undoubtedly  ex- 
plains the  more  favorable  showing  of  the  English  report  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  returns  received ;  562  out  of  a  possible  663 
English  replies  against  705  out  of  a  possible  1,290  American,  or 
84.7  against  54.6  per  cent..  To  this  substitution  of  a  single  and 
rather  vague  question  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  health  history 
of  each  individual  must  also  be  attributed  much  that  is  misleading 
and  inadequate  in  all  these  English  returns.  Indeed,  the  report 
frankly  states :  "  The  tables  about  illnesses  are  given  for  what 
they  are  worth,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  returns  under  this  head 
are  incomplete.  .  .  .  One  thing  which  I  think  proves  the  in- 
completeness of  the  returns  is  the  very  small  extent  to  which  cer- 

>  Healtb  Statistics  of  Women  Students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  of  their  sUters. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Sldgwick. 
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tain  very  common  ailments  are  reported,  ailments  which  anj 
woman,  who  has  had  to  do  with  girls  of  either  the  educated  or 
oneducated  classes,  knows  to  be  more  frequent  than  would  appear 
from  the  list  of  disorders  reported.  Indeed,  this  list  seemed  to 
us  altogether  so  misleading  and  imperfect  that  I  have  not  thought 
it  worth  giving  in  extenso  at  all."  The  English  colleges  were 
founded  more  recently  and  their  students  are  distributed  over 
a  more  limited  territory.  Both  these  facts  increased  the  ease  of 
collectiifg  returns.  Moreover  the  American  percentage  is  based 
upon  the  total  number  of  graduates  and  makes  no  allowance  for 
cases  in  which  it  was  known  that  the  questions  never  reached  the 
persons  addressed.  The  English  inquiry  embraced  four  colleges, 
all  co-educational ;  the  American,  twelve,  nine  of  which  are  co- 
educational. The  English  included  all  students  who  had  remained 
a  year  in  these  colleges,  the  American  those  only  who  had  gradu- 
ated. The  comparison  of  the  two  reports,  however,  may  be  lim- 
ited to  those  who  have  remained  the  full  period  in  residence,  if 
desired,  since  the  English  report  tabulates  the  replies  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish honor,  other  three-year,  two-year  and  one-year  students. 
In  this  paper,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  percentages  of  all 
English  students  have  been  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  confusing 
details ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  mean  health  of  the 
honor  students  is  higher  at  entering  college,  during  college  life 
and  since  college  than  that  of  "  all  students,"  and  approaches 
nearer  the  American  standard. 

The  English  committee  held  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  their 
investigation  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  instituting  a  parallel 
inquiry  in  regard  to  women  who  were  not  college  students.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  the  American  investigators  was  that  women 
graduates  "  do  not  seem  to  show,  as  a  result  of  their  college  stud- 
ies and  duties,  any  marked  difference  in  general  health  from  the 
average  health,  likeli/  to  be  reported  by  an  equal  number  of  women 
engaged  in  other  kinds  of  work  or  of  women  generally  without 
regard  to  occupation  followed."  The  words  which  I  have  itali- 
cized indicate  the  conjectural  nature  of  this  conclusion.  What  is 
demanded  in  such  a  parallel  investigation  ?  Exactly  what  i^ 
required  in  any  scientific  research.  All  the  factors  affecting  one 
class  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  factors  affecting 
the  other  class,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  college  education. 
The  social  conditions,  pursuits,  average  age  and  climatic  influences 
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nust  be  similar  in  both  cases.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  desire 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  American  society  under  whose 
auspices  the  American  statistics  were  collected,  that  such  a  paral- 
lel research  be  made  in  America,  was  never  realized.  The 
English  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  scientific  require- 
ments of  the  parallel  investigation  were  met  by  issuing  simulta- 
neously a  similar  set  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  health  of  "  the 
sister  nearest  in  age,  —  wliether  older  or  younger,  — who  is  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  has  not  been  to  college  ;*'  or  failing 
a  sister,  "  the  first  cousin  who  fulfils  these  conditions."  This  ex- 
tension of  their  research  established  a  valuable  standard  of  com- 
parison, but  an  examination  of  the  tables  reveals  certain  imper- 
fections in  the  returns  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had  they 
been  anticipated,  by  a  few  simple  modifications  of  the  schedule  of 
questions.  These  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  review  of  the 
statistics.  The  committee  report :  "  By  rigidly  defining  which 
sisters  and  cousins  were  to  be  chosen,  any  selection  on  grounds 
connected  with  health  was  prevented.  The  reports  about  sisters 
are  less  complete  than  those  about  students,  but  are  deemed  no 
less  trustworthy  so  far  as  they  go." 

♦table  showing  percentage  of  those  in  excellent  or 

good  health. 


Number, 


From  3  to  8  years  of  age, 

From  8  to  14  years  of  age, 

From  14  to  18  years  of  age, 

At  entering  college, 

During  college  life  and    for  sisters 

from  18  to  21  years  of  age. 
Present  health, 


} 


AMERICAN 
STUDENTS. 


705 


76.74 
73.33 

78.16 

74.80 

77.87 


ENOLISH 
STUDENTS. 


566 


71.45 
67.09 
61.97 
68.20 

63.08 
68.02 


ENGLISH 
SISTERS. 


450 


64.70 
63.45 
56.34 

58.45 
59.34 


♦  Taken  from  English  report. 

Comparison  of  the  general  results  indicates  that  the  health  of  the 
American  students  is  better  than  the  English  students  of  the  same 
average  age  and  in  a  more  marked  degree  better  than  that  of  the 
sisters.     This  statement  holds  true  not  only  when  the  percentages 
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"  Present  Health  "  are  compared,  but  for  the  diflferent  periods 
to  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  divided.  The  American 
liege-going  girl  started  in  life  with  superior  health  and  main- 
ned  this  advantage  over  the  English  student,  throughout  the 
ars  over  which  the  inquiry  extends.  Moreover,  those  entering 
liege-  in  poor  or  bad  health  show  an  improvement  during  college 
3,  which  they  maintain  after  graduation,  while  the  English  stu- 
nt shows  a  loss  which  she  subsequently  recovers. 
The  only  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  health  of  the 
nerican  is  better  than  the  English  student,  lies  in  the  unsup- 
rted  assumption  that  the  health  of  those  Americans  who  failed 

report  was  very  much  worse  than  that  of  those  who  made 
t^urns.  The  skeptic,  unwilling  to  accept  the  evidence,  chooses 
thout  reason,  to  assert  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  replies 
>uld  have  produced  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  those  in  ex- 
lient  or  good  health,  and  arbitrarily  adopts  this  principle  or  its 
nverse  whenever  the  evidence  does  not  suit  his  theories.  There 
e  three  considerations  which  bear  upon  this  hypothesis.  The 
•St  is  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  American  committee  be- 
lh  a  tabulation  of  the  returns  when  but  455  out  of  the  possible 
290  had  been  received,  and  found  a  percentage  in  good  health, 
hich  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  number  then 
ceived  as  did  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  based  upon 
>0  more  returns.  The  second  fact  brings  us  in  the  consistent 
)plication  of  the  principle  directly  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdam  ; 
nee  88.41  per  cent,  of  all  English  honor  students  sent  replies, 
hich  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  returns  from  "  all  stud- 
its,"  and  the  percentage  of  health  is  6.7  higher.  In  other  words, 
I  increase  in  the  number  of  returns  has  in  this  case  increased  the 
ean  percentage  of  health.  The  third  consideration  is  based 
)on  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  representing  sisters  and 
>usins  with  those  of  students,  both  English  and  American.  The 
turns  for  sisters  were  but  67.87  per  cent,  of  the  replies  de- 
red,  the  application  of  this  hypothesis,  that  increasing  the  num- 
ir  of  returns  decreases  the  percentage  of  good  health,  Would 
jcessarily  increase  the  measure  of  the  inferiority  of  the  English 
m-collegiate. .  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  method  of  collecting 
lese  statistics,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  either  the  American  or 
Qglish  committee  to  support  this  unfavorable  assumption,  the 
ridence  of  the  returns  must  be  considered  conclusive  until  some- 
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thing  equally  authoritative  is  brought  forward  to  emphasize  or 
diminish  the  weight  of  their  testimony.  Disregarding  all  theo- 
ries as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  num- 
ber of  returns,  the  truths  which  these  two  sets  of  statistics  have 
established  beyond  question,  might  be  expressed  in  a  table  show- 
ing the  proportion  in  the  various  grades  of  health  to  the  numbers 
of  the  respective  classes  who  might  have  replied. 


AMERICAN 
STDDENT8. 

ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 

ENGLISH 
SISTERS. 

SxceUent  or  good, 

Fair, 

♦Poor,  bad,  or  dead, 

42.55 
2.79 
9.30 

58.06 

18.85 
8.44 

40.-27 

18.40 

9.20 

BepUes  received. 

54.64 

85.35 

67.87 

♦  American,  indifferent  or  poor. 

In  this  form  of  statement,  the  inferiority  of  the  health  of  Eng- 
lish sisters  becomes  even  more  marked.  The  insertion  of  a  ques- 
tion in  the  schedule  for  sisters,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  a 
consideration  of  health  had  exerted  an  influence  in  a  decision 
against  entering  college  and  to  what  extent,  would  have  been 
invaluable  in  estimating  the  significance  of  this  comparison.  An- 
other question  for  students  who  left  college  at  the  end  of  one  or 
two  years,  regarding  the  causes  of  this  failure  to  pursue  a  longer 
course  would  have  shed  much  illuminating  power  on  the  influence 
which  failing  health  had  exerted  upon  this  falling  by  the  way. 

Since  22.08  per  cent,  entered  college  in  fair  health,  and  9.72  per 
cent,  in  poor  or  bad  health,  31.80  per  cent,  must  be  taken  as  rep- 
resentative of  those  who  combined  intellectual  activity  with  only 
moderately  strong  or  even  feeble  bodies.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  "  a  higher  average  of  physi- 
cal vigor  is  implied  in  the  desire  to  go  to  college,"  although  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  only  the  more  vigorous  are,  as  a  rule, 
encouraged  in  such  ambitions. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ''  the  superiority 
of  the  health  of  students,  as  reported,  is  more  marked  if  we  dis- 
tinguish excellent  from  good  and  poor  from  bad  health,"  and  con- 
tinues ;  ^*  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  bias,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  arising  from  a  desire  to  make  a  report  favorable  ta 
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college  life,  because  the  superiority  appears  before  going  to  col- 
lege and  therefore  before  college  life  can  have  had  any  effect. 
*    ♦     ♦     *     If  this  superiority  of  the  students'  health  over  that 
of  the  sisters  is  real,  two  possible  explanations  suggest  themselves. 
It  may  be  that  a  higher  average  of  physical  vigor  is  implied  in  the 
desire  to  go  to  college.     Or,  taking  it  in  connection  with  the  tabu- 
lated statement  showing  the  occupations  of  students  and   their 
sisters,  and  from  which  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  more  stu- 
dents than  sisters  are  supporting  themselves,  —  it  seems  possible 
that  the  more  healthy  members  of  a  family  are,  on  the  average, 
expected  to  obtain  remunerative  work  and  accordingly  to  prepare 
themselves  for  it,  while  the  others  do  not."     It  seems  a  fair  criti- 
cism of  this  part  of  the  report  that  the  failure  to  strictly  define  by 
'^Hrhom  and  for  whom  the  sisters  report  should  be  answered  dimin- 
ishes somewhat  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  these  returns.    The 
number  of  those  who  have  died  is  included  in  the  returns  for  those 
in  poor  or  bad  health.     Any  error  by  which  this  number  is  unduly 
increased  in  either  class,  diminishes  of  course  the  percentage  of 
"those  in  excellent  or  good  health.     Such  errors  occurred  to  some 
extent  because  the  statement  defining  which  sister  should  be 
chosen  was  differently  interpreted,  —  some  students  replying  for 
the  sister  nearest  in  age  who  lived  to  grow  up,  others  for  the  liv- 
ing sister  nearest  in  age.     In  some  cases,  the  schedule  was  filled 
out  for  the  sister  by  the  student,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  sister 
herself.      There  are  indications  that  this  lack  of  uniformity  is 
responsible  for  a  comparative  incompleteness  in  the  replies  relat- 
ing to  sisters  "  which  is  natural  enough,  since  one  both  knows  and 
remembers  less  about  one's  sister's  ailments  than  about  one's  own." 
It  is  fair,  however,  to  point  out  that  this  deficient  memory  would 
be  a  considerable  factor  in  the  estimate  of  the  sister's  general 
health  during  any  given  period,  and  would  very  possibly  cause  a 
tendency  towards  too  high  an  estimate. 

The  average  present  age  of  the  three  classes  under  comparison 
is  nearly  the  same  :  American  students,  28.58  ;  English  students, 
28.57  ;  sisters,  29.55.  The  average  age  for  entering  college,  how- 
ever, was  for  Americans,  18.35  years,  for  English,  21.9.  The  fact 
that  Americans  enter  college  at  an  average  of  three  years  and  a 
half  younger  than  English  girls  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  the 
showing  would  be  more  rather  than  less  favorable  to  the  latter, 
heoause  the  popular  impression  is  that  the  health  is  better  estab- 
lished at  twenty-one.     In  this  connection,  the  view  which  Mrs. 
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Sidgwick  takes  is  noteworthy.  "  The  opinion  is  often  expressed 
that  coming  to  college  at  an  early  age  is  undesirable  because 
young  students  do  not  understand  how  to  take  care  of  their 
health,  and  are  also  more  easily  excited  and  otherwise  affected  by 
the  new  life  and  surroundings  than  older  ones.  About  twenty- 
two  students  have  made  suggestions  to  this  effect  in  sending  in 
the  present  returns  —  either  in  the  form  of  urging  that  the  mini- 
mum age  of  admission  to  college  should  be  raised,  or  advising  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  between  school  and  college.  A  com- 
parison of  the  age  of  entering  college  with  health  during  college 
life  and  present  health  does  not  support  this  view,  but  tells  in 
favor  of  .entering  at  nineteen  and  earlier,  and  that  especially  as 
regards  health  during  college  life.  It  is  probably  true,  however, 
that  young  students  are  more  imprudent  than  older  ones  about 
hours  of  sleep  and  so  forth,  but  that  the  effect  of  tliis  on  their 
health  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  comparative  freedom 
from  anxiety  and  trouble  about  personal  and  family  affairs.  That 
there  is  a  marked  connection  between  trouble  of  this  kind  and 
health  is  clearly  shown,  and  a  table  might  have  been  made  out 
showing  that  there  is  a  connection  between  such  trouble  and  age. 
It  is  only  at  the  decidedly  younger  ages  that  a  comparative  free- 
dom from  anxiety  appears." 

♦table  showing  depression  during  college  life. 


Percentage  in 

Percentage 

Percentage 

excellent 

• 

In 

in  poor  or  bad 

or  good  health. 

fair    health. 

health  or  dead. 

• 

on 

• 

• 

• 
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Ac  entering, 

68.20 

1.98 

22.08 

19.86 

9.73 

During  college. 

74.89 

63.08 

7.80 

26.15 

17.31 

10.77 

Present  health. 

77.87 

68.02 

5.11 

22.08 

17.02 

9.90 

♦  Selected  from  English  report. 

Comparison  of  the  reports  for  health  during  the  different  peri- 
ods of  life,  discloses  a  temporary  decrease  during  college  life, 
more  marked  among  the   English  students  than  the  American^ 
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with  a  subsequent  recovery  on  the   part  of  both  to  the  point 
reported  at  entering  college. 

To  what  extent  is  this  depression  in  the  mean  of  those  in  good 
or  excellent  health  due  to  the  intellectual  life  of  college  students?" 
We  have  met  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  inquiry.  The  de- 
pression is  not  great,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  exists.  At  this 
point,  it  is  essential  to  know,  not  the  mean  of  all  changes,  but  the 
number,  direction,  and  degree  of  these  changes,  to  what  extent 
they  are  accompanied  by  actual  illness  and  its  character. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  facts  in  regard  to  the 
numbers  who  have  improved  and  who  have  deteriorated  while  in 
college,  and  the  number  of  cases  where  there  has  been  no  change. 


• 

AMERICAN. 

♦ENGLISH. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Deteriorated, 
Improved, 
No  change. 

138 
149 
418 

19.67 
21.13 
59.29 

78 

51 

199 

20.73 
15.54 
60.67 

^  These  figures  relate  to  328  students  who  were  at  college  for  three  years  or 
aaore. 

More  American  students  are  seen  to  have  improved  than  to  have 
l^teriorated,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  regard  to  English 
^t^ndents,  and  in  both  countries  the  great  mass  of  students  under- 
foes  no  change.  During  corresponding  periods  the  report  for 
^^ters  indicates  a  mean  gain  of  about  2  per  cent. 

The  American  returns  were  not  tabulated  in  a  way  to  distin- 
Sliish,  in  detail,  the  permanence  and  degree  of  changes  reported 
luring  college  life  and  the  character  and  supposed  causes  of  the 
Usorders  which  mark  the  deterioration.  So  far  aa  they  go,  how- 
ever, they  confirm  the  conclusions  which  the  English  investiga- 
Ors  base  upon  their  very  carefully  prepared  tables  showing  the 
>eniianence,  distribution,  and  causes  of  all  changes,  the  relation 
;o  family  health,  previous  education  and  occupations,  age  at 
entering  college,  worry,  ambitions,  abstention  from  study  during 
iracations,  hours  of  study,  of  exercise,  of  sleep,  college  surround- 
ings and  regularity  in  sleeping  and  eating.  The  changes  for  the 
worse  are  shown  to  be  slight  in  65  of  the  78  cases  reported.  In 
seven  cases  the  deterioration  is  more  serious ;  and  there  are  86 
oases  of  merely  temporary  deterioration  against  eight  of  tempo- 
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rary  improvement.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  this  ^*  tem- 
porary falling  off  during  college  life  of  about  five  per  cent,  in 
good  health,  compared  with  either  health  at  entering  or  present 
health  to  some  extent  depends  on  illness  or  other  things  occurring 
accidentally  during  the  college  course,  and  to  some  extent  b 
probably  due  to  the  relaxing  climate  of  our  universities  ;  but  it  is 
also  partly  caused  by  overwork  and  want  of  attention  to  well- 
known  laws  of  health,  and  to  this  extent  both  could  and  ought  to 
be  prevented  by  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  students  them- 
selves." 

The  series  of  comparison  tables  relating  to  marriage  and  child- 
ren are  very  interesting.     Seven  tables  are  given  to  the  replies  to 
this  group  of  questions,  and  comparison  is  made  with  the  census 
returns  for  the  female  population  generally.     The  number  married, 
aggregate  number  of  children,  number  of  children  born  and  living 
in  each  family,  the  present  age  and  health  of  children,  causes  of 
death  of  children  who  have  died,  and  the  present  health  of  married 
women  are  tabulated  in  great  detail,  and  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness.    I  will  quote   the  comment  of  the  report  upon  this  section. 
*'  We  observe  that  the  married  students  are  healthier  than  their 
married  sisters,  —  that  there  are  fewer  childless  marriages  among 
them,  that  they  have  a  larger  proportion  of  children  per  year  of 
married  life,  and  that  their  children  are  healthier.     The  number 
of  marriages  is  as  yet  too  small  to  justify  us  in  basing  anything 
more  than  a  provisional  conclusion  on  these  facts,  but  these  are 
the  facts,  and  I  am  induced  to  lay  stress  on  them  because  predic- 
tions which  they  do  not  support,  and  assertions  which  they  con- 
tradict, as  to  the   effect  of  academic  education  on  motherhood 
have  often  been  made.'' 


,                                                                          / 

AMERICAN 

ENGLISH 

ENGLISH 

STUDENTS. 

STUDENTS. 

SISTERS. 

Number  married, 

196 

58 

87 

Percentage  married, 

27.8 

10.23 

19.33 

Average  number  of  years  married, 

6.7 

4.31 

8.83 

Percentage  of  those  married 

whc 

•} 

66.33 

72.41 

63.22 

have  children, 

Number  of  children  living, 

232 

80 

177 

Number  of  children  dead. 

31 

9 

31 

Average  age  of  children, 

1            « 

1 

3.9 

7 

1 
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From  a  table  giving  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  English 
and  American  investigations,  the  foregoing  table  is  taken. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  investigation 
confirms  at  every  point  the  reasonableness  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  American  statistics,  and  adds  the  encouraging 
knowledge  that  in  point  of  health,  number  of  marriages  and  of 
children,  the  American  student  stands  in  no  abnormal  relation  to 
society  in  general.  The  disparity  in  physical  condition  of  the 
young  women  of  the  two  countries  is  likely  to  be  increased  by 
the  great  facilities  of  physical  education  which  the  fine  gym- 
nasia, the  presence  of  educated  directors  and  of  resident  physi- 
cians in  our  American  colleges  afford.  Both  investigations  prove, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  English  report,  "  that  there  is  nothing  in 
a  university  education  at  all  specially  injurious  to  the  constitution 
of  women,  or  involving  any  greater  strain  than  they  can  ordina- 
rily bear  without  injury.  Women  generally  pass  through  it  with- 
out its  affecting  their  health  one  way  or  the  other." 


SHAKESPEARE'S  UNCANNY  CHARACTERS. 

BY   LOUISE  E.  FRANCIS. 

r  I  lO  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  to  throw  a  perfume 
-*-  on  the  violet,  or  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow,  is 
wasteful,  and  ridiculous,"  so  exclaimed  the  deep-seeing  Shakes- 
peare many  years  ago ;  yet  philosophers  and  poets,  since  his  day 
and  before,  in  romance,  ballad,  play  and  song  have  sought  to  giye 
an  added  touch  to  the  scene  of  moonlight  beauty,  to  put  a  new 
note  into  the  merry  warbler's  song,  and  to  add  to  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  man.  The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  perfect 
have  been  dwelt  on  in  song  and  story  in  all  ages.  Man's  soul  has 
seemed  to  reach  out  and  long  after  the  rose  without  a  thorn  and 
in  rare  moments  of  retired  solitude  his  mind  has  at  times  become 
illumined  with  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  and  he 
has  realized  the  perfection  of  his  heart's  dearest  ideal.  These 
hright  children  of  the  mind  we  meet  with  daily  in  our  walks  with 
hooks.  The  beautiful  and  poetic  of  life  are  shown  forth  in  bright 
colors,  the  crooked  and  unseemly  are  hid  in  the  shadows.  The 
sculptor  in  his  Laocoon  softens  the  cries  and  screams  of  his  vie- 
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tims  to  sighs,  the  artist  with  a  cunning  art  conceals  the  coiling, 
hissing  snake  and  crawling  reptile  from  his  fair  landscape,  yet  life 
is  full  of  the  cries  of  sorrow  and  many  are  the  snakes  of  deceit 
:and  flattery.  There  are  unpleasant  things  to  meet :  all  have  not 
perfect  charactei-s  or  beautiful  faces.  "  Nature  hath  framed 
strange  fellows  in  her  time,"  and  on  life's  stage  we  find  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind  as  well  as  the  fair,  the  gay,  the  true.  Men's 
characters  shine  forth  with  different  brilliancy  from  the  sky  of 
human  observation.  Some  are  like  Richter's  beloved  Herder, 
"  a  clump  of  stars  out  of  which  each  one  spells  a  constellation  to 
please  himself,"  others  are  bright  day  stars,  while  others  are  glow- 
worms and  fox-fires,  that  throw  over  Nature's  smiling  face  a  weird 
and  uncanny  light. 

Shakespeare's  great  soul  received  light  from  all  of  these  differ- 
ent sources,  the  constellation  of  stars,  figures  not  more  in  his 
works  than  in  his  worms  and  fox-fires.  He  grasped  and  used  all 
material  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  He  could  picture  the 
grand  and  noble  in  human  nature  as  well  as  any  man,  yet  he  did 
not  stop  there,  he  looked  on  the  back  streets  of  human  nature  for 
the  glow-worms  and  into  the  woods  for  the  strange  fox-fires. 
These  strange  lights  are  his  ghosts  that  haunt,  the  church-yards, 
spirits  that  melt  into  thin  air,  howling  deformed  monsters,  fairies 
whose  saffron  wings  upon  the  flowers  diffuse  honey  drops ;  "  black 
and  midnight  hags  that  deform  the  body  and  kill  the  soul " ;  elves 
that  hang  in  every  cowslip's  ear ;  cunning  fools,  awkward  clowns 
and  merry  spirits  that  sing, — 

^'  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I. 
In  the  cowslip^  beH  1  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  so  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly  aft«r  summer  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live, 
Under  the  blossoms  that  hang  on  the  bough.'^ 

Let  us  put  on  our  twilight  thoughts  and  spend  a  short  time 
with  these  strange  fox-fires. 

Witches  occupy  quite  a  prominent  place  in  Shakespeare's 
dramas.  We  find  *'  the  weird  sisters "  in  many  of  his  plays, 
"Tempest,"  "Hamlet,"  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Comedy 
of  Errors,"  *' Othello,"  and  "Macbeth"  being  among  the  number. 
In  "  Macbeth "  the  witches'  true  character  is  shown  forth  in  a 
very  clear  light.     We  shall  take  them  for  our  example.     Shakes- 
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peare  introduces  us  to  them  in  a  manner  most  fitting.  The  ele- 
ments of  nature  are  at  war,  the  strange,  wild  language  of  the 
thunder  and  lightning  corresponds  well  with  the  dark  deeds  and 
strange  words  of  the  three  witches.  Listen  to  them.  The  raging 
storm  has  brought  the  three  together  on  a  blasted,  barren  spot. 

^^  When  shaU  we  three  meet  a^ain, 
Id  thunder,  lightning  or  in  rain?*' 

asks  the  leader ;  then  the  weird  sisters  give  answer  :  — 

''  When  the  hurlyburly  's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 
That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 
Where  the  place?    Upon  the  heath : 
There  to  meet  with  Macbeth." 

Then  they  all  declare  that  "  fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,"  and 
depart  to  "  hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air."  True  to  their 
promise  the  sisters  meet  on  a  barren,  lonely  heath,  there  to  await 
the  coming  of  Macbeth.  There  they  relate  the  deeds  of  darkness 
they  have  been  about,  but  these  wicked  tales  are  interrupted,  for 
a  sound  is  heard  in  the  distance  and  the  leader  cries,  "  A  drum, 
a  drum,  Macbeth  doth  come."  Then  they  all  join  in  a  wild 
witches'  dance,  and  sing :  — 

^^  The  weird  sisters  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Thus  do  go  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine : 

Peace!  the  charm ^s  woundup." 

The  two  Scottish  generals,  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  are  startled 
at  their  strange  appearance,  and  Banquo  asks  his  companion, 
"What  are  these  so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  that  they 
look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  yet  are  on  it  ?  " 
Macbeth  is  the  first  to  address  them,  when  they,  seemingly 
offended,  laid  each  one  her  choppy  finger  on  her  skinny  lips  in  , 
token  of  silence  :  the  first  of  them  saluted  Macbeth  with  the  title 
of  Thane  of  Glamis,  and  the  last  witch  bid  him,  "  All  hail  I  king 
that  shall  be  hereafter."  Such  a  prophetic  greeting  greatly 
amazed  Macbeth,  for  these  were  titles  to  which  he  had  never 
aapired,  and  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  king 
while  the  king's  sons  lived.  Then  they  turned  to  Banquo  and 
pronounced  him  "  Lesser  than  Macbeth  and  greater  ;  not  so  hap- 
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py,  but  much  happier."  But  even  as  they  spoke  they  vanished 
into  the  air,  "  the  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and  these 
were  of  them."  The  wicked  words  of  the  witches  sank  deep  into 
the  mind  of  Macbeth,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  bent  all  his 
thoughts  on  how  to  compass  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

His  wife  influenced  him  to  kill  the  reigning  king,  so  that  the 
flattering  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  ;  this  he  did,  but  the  weird 
sisters'  words  still  haunted  him,  for  they  had  said  Banquo's  chil- 
dren and  not  his  should  be  kings  after  him.  He  resolved  to  kill 
them  also.  He  was  successful  in  killing  the  father,  but  the  son 
escaped;  then,  indeed,  he  felt  that  the  prophecy  would  prove 
true.  Great  was  his  anguish  of  mind ;  Banquo's  ghost  haunted 
him  and  would  not  down.  At  last  he  again  determined  to  seek 
the  witches  and  know  of  them  the  very  worst.  They  by  foresight 
knew  of  his  coming  and  began  to  make  ready  for  him.  Their 
home  is  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  cave  in  which  forked  lightning 
plays  and  thunder  roars.  In  the  centre  of  the  cave  is  their  cal- 
dron boiling  and  sputtering,  ready  to  cook  up  a  charm  most  dark 
and  bloody.  It  seems  time  for  them  to  begin,  for  "  Thrice  the- 
brinded  cat  hath  mewed  ;  thrice  and  once  the  hedgehog  whined. 
Harpies  cry,  'Tis  time;  'tis  time."  Then  the  secret  "black  and 
midnight  hags  "  begin  their  work  of  calling  up  the  infernal  spir-* 
its.     This  is  the  way  they  work  their  dreadful  charm :  — 

^^ Round  about  the'caldron  go\ 
In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw. 
Toad  that  under  cold  stone, 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one, 
Sheltered  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  spot! 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble. 
Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake; 
Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 
Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf. 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew. 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
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Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 
Doable,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn,  caldron  bubble. 
Cool  it  with  a  baboon^8  blood, 
Then  the  charm  is  Arm  and  good.^^ 

Such  was  the  scene  as  Macbeth  entered.     What  a  picture  they 
must  have  made  as  they  danced  around  the  caldron  in  devilish 
glee,  their  wrinkled,  wicked  faces  and  wild  attire  set  off  in  a  ter- 
rible unnatural  vividness  by  jagged,  forked  tongues  of  the  light- 
ning I     But  Macbeth  was  nothing  daunted  by  the  scene  before  him 
and  calmly  asks  in  a  friendly  way,  "  How  now,  you  secret,  black, 
and  midnight  hags,  what  is 't  you  do  ?  "     They  quickly  answer, 
"A   deed    without   a    name."      Macbeth    in    eager    impatience 
demands,  ^^  I  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  profess,  how  e'er  you 
came  to  know  it,  answer  me.     Though  you  untie   the  winds  and 
let  them  fight  against  the  churches ;  though  yeasty  waves  con- 
found and  swallow  navigation  up :  though  bladed  corn  be  lodged 
and  trees  blown  down :  even  till  destruction  sickens,  answer  me 
to  what  I  ask  you." 

His  language  is  in  fit  harmony  with  their  daily  deeds  and  they 
command  him  to  speak  and  tell  them  if  he  will  hear  it  from  their 
mouths  or  their  masters'.  Macbeth  boldly  asks,  "  Call  them,  let 
me  see  them."  This  request  causes  the  witches  to  throw  some 
more  horrid  ingredients  into  their  caldron  and  then  from  the 
shades  of  darkness  and  in  the  midst  of  roaring  thunder,  three 
apparitions  separately  arise,  a  bloody  child,  an  armed  head  and 
a  crowned  child  with  a  tree  in  its  hands.  Each  solemnly  rises, 
cries,  "Macbeth,  Macbeth,  Macbeth,"  and  gives  him  words  of 
warning  and  advice.  Macbeth  is  so  interested  in  what  they  say 
that  he  exclaims,  "  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee."  Yet  they  do 
not  answer  the  question  that  lies  nearest  his  heart:  whether  or  no 
Banquo's  issue  shall  ever  reign  in  his  kingdom.  He  asks  the 
sisters  to  tell  him,  but  they  beg  him  "  to  seek  to  know  no  more," 
but  he  persists,  and  so  they  command  the  spirits  to  "  show  his 
eyes  and  grieve  his  heart."  The  caldron  sinks  into  the  ground, 
music  is  heard,  and  eight  shadows,  like  kings,  pass  by  Macbeth, 
and  last  of  all  comes  Banquo's  bearing  a  glass  which  shows  the  fig- 
ures of  many  more,  and  Banquo,  all  bloody,  smiles  upon  Macbeth 
and  points  to  the  glass  by  which  Macbeth  knows  these  are  the 
posterity  of  Banquo.  Macbeth  is  angry  at  the  sight  and  asks, 
♦♦Is  this  so?"     They  answer  him  yes,  and  then  noting  the  effect 
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of  their  evil,  try  to  cheer  him  up  with  song,  but  too  late  !  they 
have  sown  his  heart  full  of  bloody,  glowing  thoughts  that  death 
alone  can  eradicate.  Even  before  the  witches  were  fairly  out  of 
sight  he  began  to  realize  the  evil  they  had  done  and  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  cried,  ^*  Let  this  pernicious  hour  stand,  aye,  accursed  in 
the  calendar.  Infected  by  the  air  whereon  they  ride  ;  and  damned 
all  those  that  trust  them."  His  words  literally  fell  back  upon 
himself,  for  from  henceforth  his  life  was  a  black,  embittered  fail- 
ure. The  words  of  the  witches  took  possession  of  him,  and  every 
deed  was  prompted  by  their  prophecies.  He  became  a  wicked, 
cruel  tyrant  and  at  last  was  beheaded,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
oppressed  people.  Thus  the  midnight  hags  made  Macbeth,  who 
once  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  sorts  of  men  and  started  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  a  tyrant,  murderer,  hell-hound  and  villain. 
Beware  of  witches  "  that  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense,  that 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  and  break  it  to  our  hope." 

But  let  us  away  from  these  ugly  witches  of  the  dark  midnight 
to  watch  the  merry  pranks  of  the  fairies.  We  find  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  little  fellows,  but  among  them  all  there  is  none  whose 
name  is  more  widely  known  than  the  knavish  sprite.  Puck.  He 
has  in  him  strange  traits  of  character  that  have  caused  his  name 
to  be  given  to  the  agile,  mischievous  monkey,  to  a  kind  of  little 
dog,  and  to  many  witty  papers.  Who  that  has  read  the  play  can- 
not call  the  little  urchin  to  his  mind's  eye  as  readily  as  Oberon 
summoned  his  real  presence  ?  A  merry,  bright-faced,  happy  little 
fellow, —  a  regular  old  mischief  among  his  gossamer-winged, 
dainty-limbed  companions.  Bubbling  over  with  his  elfish  glee, 
who  is  there  but  is  fond  of  him  ?  But  what  is  it  that  we  find  in 
the  fairy  Puck's  character  to  make  him  such  a  general  favorite  ? 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite.  He  it  was  who  used  to  play 
comical  pranks  in  the  neighboring  villages,  sometimes  skimming 
the  milk,  sometimes  getting  into  the  butter  churn,  then  again 
jumping  into  a  bowl  of  ale,  causing  the  goody  to  spill  it  all,  and 
many  more  like  pranks.  Then  he  would  jest  with  Oberon  and 
make  him  smile.  He  was  a  quick  and  obedient  messenger ;  he  it 
was  who  said  in  merry  glee,  "  I'  11  put  a  girdle  about  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,"  and  again, — 

"  I  go,  1  go,  look  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  Tartar's  bow." 

He  was  rather  of  a  philosopher  as  well,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  follies  of  man,  exclaimed :  ^^  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortalfl 
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be."  He  was  a  great  lover  of  mischief,  and  enters  heart  and  soul 
mto  Oberon's  frolic  with  the  little  purple  flower,  *'  Love  in  Idle- 
ness." He  made  some  sad  mistakes  at  fii-st  by  getting  the  juice 
on  the  wrong  eyes,  but  he  gets  the  right  lovers  together  in  the 
end,  and  sings, — 

"  On  the  ground, 
Sleep  sound, 
I'll  apply 
To  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover  remedy. 
When  thou  wak'st 
Thou  tak'8t 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 

Of  the  former  lady's  eye. 
And  the  county  proverb  know, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
In  your  making  shall  be  shown ; 
Every  Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill. 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again 
And  all  shall  be  well." 

With  all  his  mischief  and  frolic,  this  merry  little  wanderer  of 
the  night  had  a  good  heart,  and  for  his  mistakes  begs, — 

"  If  we  shadows  have  offended 
Think  but  this  (and  all  is  mended), 
That  you  have  hut  slumbered. 
I  am  aq  honest  Puck 
And  we  will  make  amends, 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 
So,  good-night  unto  you  all. 
Give  me  your  hands  if  we  be  friends, 
And  Robin  shall  restore  amends." 

With  these  kind  words  the  merry  messenger  leaves  us,  pethaps 
to  wander  with  his  companions, — 

'*  Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Through  brush,  through  briar. 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Through  flood,  through  fire." 

Oberon,  the  king,  and  Titania,  the  queen  of  fairies  and  their 
jiny  train  are  all  interesting,  but  time  prevents  us  from  giving 
only  a  brief  mention.  We  shall  confine  our  talk  to  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  around  whom  encircled  the  most  eventful  acts  of  the 
fairies.     Bottom  was  a  strange  compound  of  profound  ignoranca 
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and  omniverous  conceit.  There  was  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  powers.  "  Let  me  play  the  lion,"  he  said.  "  I  will  roar  that 
it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me.  I  will  roar  and  make 
the  Duke  say :  '  Let  him  roar  again  :  let  him  roar  again.'  "  "  Let 
me  play  Thisby,  too,  I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice."  But 
these  things  in  his  nature  were  accompanied  with  a  good  disposi- 
tion and  some  mother  wit.  But  the  traits  that  gave  him  marked 
individuality  come  from  the  inner  man  and  are  not  caused  by  his 
lack  of  education  or  proper  calling.  All  the  schools  of  Athens 
could  not  have  changed  him  :  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus  could  have 
done  no  more  than  make  him  a  gilded  Bottom.  We  find  repre- 
sentatives of  him  today.  The  world  has  had  more  than  one  Bot- 
tom. Goldsmith  was  but  playing  Bottom  when  he  became  jealous 
of  the  attention  which  a  dancing  monkey  attracted  and  tried  to 
imitate  its  agile  movements. 

There  was  once  a  sad  disagreement  between  Oberon  and  his  fair 
queen.  Titan ia.  Oberon,  to  torture  his  queen,  determined  that 
she  should  fall  in  love  with  some  vile  object.  He  squeezed  on 
her  eyes  the  juice  of  the  little  flower,  love-in-idleness,  which,  if 
applied  to  sleeping  eyes  will  cause  persons  when  they  awake  to 
dote  on  the  first  object  that  they  see.  As  the  king  drew  near  his 
lady's  bower,  which  was  a  beautiful  green  bank  overgrown  with 
the  wild  thyme  and  nodding  violets,  he  found  the  fairies  singing 
her  to  sleep  with  a  sweet  lullaby.  The  gentle,  soft  words  of  the 
song  and  the  good-night  with  lullaby  still  echoed  in  the  perfumed 
air,  when  Oberon  stooped  over  the  fair  sleeper,  squeezed  the  juice 
of   the   flower   on   her   eyelids  and   breathed   forth   the    wicked 

wish, — 

^^  What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Love  and  languish  for  his  sake ; 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear. 
When  thou  wakest  it  is  thy  dear, 
Wake,  when  some  vile  thing  is  near." 

Puck,  in  his  wandering,  came  across  Bottom.  "  This  fellow," 
he  exclaimed,  "  shall  be  Titania's  true  love."  Then,  to  make  him 
more  ridiculous  than  kind  nature  had  already,  he  clapped  on  an 
ass's  head  over  the  clown's.  This  was  done  very  gently,  but  it 
awoke  the  sleeper.  He  felt  bewildered,  his  companions  were 
gone.  "  Well,"  he  soliloquized,  **it  is  ^ome  joke  to  frighten  me, 
but  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  know  I  am  not  afraid."     He  then 
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opened  that  big  mouth  of  his,  whidh  must  have  looked  extra  big 
when  stretched  into  the  ass's  size,  and  began  to  sing :  — 

"  The  woosel  cock,  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange  tawDy  bill, 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quiU." 

The  sound  awol£e  the  Queen  of  shadows  who  was  resting  near 
by ;  the  juice  had  taken  effect ;  the  awkward  ass-headed  clown 
now  singing  forth  in  a  rough,  harsh  voice  became  a  being  of 
greatest  beauty,  and  gazing  up  at  him  with  rapture  she  asks, 
"  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? "  But  Bottom 
goes  on  unheedingly  with  his  song, — 

^^  The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark. 
The  plain  song  cuckoo  gray/^ 

As  he  stops  the  queen  bids  him  go  on  again,  for  her  ear  is  much 
enamored  of  his  note,  and  her  eye  so  enthralled  with  his  shape  as 
to  cause  her  to  swear  she  loves  him.  Bottom  gives  her  a  plain, 
blunt  answer  full  of  comely  truth,  telling  her,  "  Methinks,  mis- 
tress, you  should  have  little  reason  for  that :  and  yet,  to  say  the 
truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days." 
Titania  has  no  mind  for  reason  and  only  answers,  "  Thou  art  as 
wise  as  thou  art  beautiful."  "  Why,"  replied  Bottom,  "  if  I  have 
wit  enough  to  find  my  way  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to 
serve  my  turn."  "  Out  of  the  woods  do  not  desire  to  go,"  said 
the  enamored  queen.  "•  I  love  you  and  will  give  you  fairies  to 
attend  you  !  "  She  then  called  for  four  of  her  fairies  and  com- 
mands them  to  *'  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ;  hop 
in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes.  Feed  him  with  apricots  and 
dewberries,  with  purple  grapes,  green  figs  and  mulberries,  And 
pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies,  to  fan  the  moonbeams 
from  his  sleeping  eyes."  "  Come  sit  with  me,"  said  she  to  Bot- 
tom, "  and  let  me  play  with  your  amiable  hairy  cheeks,  my  beau- 
tiful ass  I  and  kiss  your  fair  large  ears,  my  entle  joy  !  "  The  poor 
clown  doesn't  care  much  about  the  queen's  attentions,  but  feels 
very  proud  of  his  new  attendants.  "  Where  is  Pease-blossom  ?  " 
he  asks  ;  "  Ready,"  answers  Pease-blossom.  "  Scratch  my  head," 
said  Bottom.  "Where  is  Cobweb?"  "Here,  sir."  "Good  Mr. 
Cobweb,"  said  the  foolish  clown,  "  kill  me  the  red  bumblebee  on 
the  top  of  that  thistle."  "Where  is  Mustard-seed?"  "Here, 
sir,"  said  Mustard-seed  ;  "  what  is  your  will?"     "Nothing,"  is  his 
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reply,  "but  to  help  Mr.  Pease-blossom  scratch:  I  must  go  to 
a  barber's,  for  methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face ; 
and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me  I  must 
scratch."  A  few  more  orders  and  he  thinks  he  will  take  a  sleep. 
"  Sleep,  then,"  said  the  fair  queen,  *'  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my 
arms.     O  how  I  love  thee  !     How  I  dote  upon  thee  !  " 

But  we  must  hasten  and  look  at  quite  a  noted,  though  far  from 
beautiful  character  —  the  ugly,  deformed,  mis-shapen  monster, 
Caliban.  Nature  was  unkind  to  him  in  the  beginning.  From  his 
mother,  a  foul  hag  and  wicked  wit<5h  who  did  "  sorceries  too  ter- 
rible for  human  hearing,"  he  inherited  a  deformed  mind  in  a  de- 
formed body,  and  a  natural  inclination  to  deeds  of  darkness  ;  he 
was,  in  fact,  ''  a  born  devil."  I  can  show  forth  his  character  in 
no  better  way  than  to  quote  a  few  of  the  expressions  of  hatred  and 
contempt  hurled  at  him  from  all  who  came  near  him. 

"  A  freckled  whelp,  not  honor'd  with  a  human  shape ;  thou 
earth,  thou  tortoise :  thou  lying,  abhorred,  poisonous  slave,  whom 
stripes  may  move,  not  kindness ;  filth  that  thou  art,  which  any 
print  of  goodness  will  not  take ;  a  strange  fish,  he  smells  like 
a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  a  puppy-headed,  howl- 
ing, drunken  monster,  a  born  devil,  a  morn-calf,  a  being  half  fish 
and  half  monster,  a  mis-shapen  knave,  a  demi-devil,  a  deboshed 
fish  and  a  thing  of  darkness,"  all  this  and  more  was  Caliban.  He 
was  the  slave  of  a  magician  who  had  to  punish  liim  a  great  deal 
to  get  any  work  out  of  him.  Caliban  was  very  independent,  but 
he  would  generally  cool  down  very  quickly  when  his  master  said, 
"  For  this,  tonight,  thou  shalt  have  cramps,  side-stitches,  that  shall 
pen  thy  breath  up.  Thou  shalt  be  pinched  as  thick  as  honey- 
comb, each  pinch  more  stinging  than  bees  that  made  them.'* 
Poor  Caliban,  these  pinches  were  the  dread  of  his  life,  yet  he 
would  neglect  his  work  when  he  well  knew  his  master  would  fill 
his  skin  with  pinches.  He  met  some  drunken  sailors  one  day, 
with  whom  he  planned  to  kill  his  master :  if  they  would  only  do 
it  he  would  be  their  servant,  he  would  dig  them  pig-nuts  with  his 
long  nails  and  be  for  aye  their  foot-licker.  They  consented.  He 
is  overjoyed  and  sings, — 

*'No  more  dans  I  -11  inake  for  fish, 
Nor  fetch  in  firing  at  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  8trencheriug,nor  wash  a  dish; 
Ban,  ban,  Ca-Caliban  has  a  new  master 
Get  a  new  man.    Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  Freedom ! " 
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But  they  were  discovered,  and  the  master  gives  orders  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints  with  con- 
vulsions, shorten  up  their  sinews  with  aged  cramps  and  more 
pinch-spotted  make  them  than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Shakespeare's  ghosts  that  consort  for 
aye  with  black-browed  night  and  leave  their  graves  all  gaping 
wide  to  stalk  abroad  ?  The  poet  has  made  them  very  effective 
characters. 

Picture  a  scene  in  Richard  III.  As  the  shades  of  evening  are 
gathering  and  shutting  out  the  golden  sunlight,  two  armies,  weary 
with  marching,  come  upon  Bbsworth  Field  to  rest  for  the  night, 
to  make  ready  for  the  battle  on  the  morrow.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  bloody  usurper,  Richard  III. ;  on  the  other,  Henry  Tudor, 
Earl  of  Richmond.  The  soldiers  of  King  Richard  pitch  his  tent, 
"Up  with  my  tent,"  he  says,  ^^here  will  I  sleep  tonight,  but  where 
tomorrow  ?  "  Then  he  surveys  the  vantage  of  the  ground  and  sees 
with  satisfaction  that  his  own  battalions  outnumber  those  whom 
it  pleases  him  to  call  "  traitors."  But  his  mind  is  aweary  and  ill 
at  ease,  and  when  comes  the  hour  of  nine,  and  supper  time,  he 
«ays,  "  I  will  not  sup  tonight,"  and  ordering  a  close  watch  set,  he 
calls  for  ink  and  paper,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  within  the  tent 
retires  to  sleep,  ••'  perhaps  to  dream." 

On  the  same  field  on  the  other  side,  Richmond  orders  his  tent 
pitched,  and  looking  towards  the  west  he  says :  "•  The  weary  sun 
hath  made  a  golden  set,  and,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  tomorrow."  With  ink  and  paper  he 
then  draws  the  form  and  model  of  the  expected  battle  on  the 
morrow.  He  consults  with  his  generals  on  the  business  of  the 
morrow,  and  when  they  withdraw,  wishing  him  good-night,  he 
lifts  his  eyes  to  Him  whose  captain  he  accounts  himself,  prays  for 
his  forces,  commends  to  Him  his  watchful  soul,  asks  that,  sleeping 
or  waking,  He  will  defend  him  still,  and  letting  fall  the  curtain 
of  his  eyes,  he  sleeps.  Then,  in  the  silent  midnight  watches  when 
nought  is  heard  but  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels,  come 
ghosts  of  the  sheeted  dead,  rising  as  if  from  out  of  the  earth  in 
their  grim  ghastliness,  fii-st  one  and  then  another  —  and  others 
still,  all  victims  of  the  bloody  Richard  —  and  standing  there  in  the 
cold,  glittering  moonlight  between  the  two  tents  they  point  with 
their  long,  bony  fingers  to  their  murderer  and  breathe  on  him 
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maledictions  and  then  turn  to  Richmond  and  foretell  his  victoiy 
when  sword  shall  meet  with  sword.  First,  comes  the  ghost  of 
Prince  Edward,  and  turning  toward  Richard's  tent  says :  — 

^*  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  tomorrow !    Think  how  thoa  stabbedst  me  in 
my  prime  of  youth  at  Tewkesbury :    Despair,  therefore,  and  die ! 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butchered  princes  tight  in  thy  behalf : 
KingHenry^s  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee/' 

Then  the  ghost  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rises  :  — 

^^  When  I  was  mortal  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes : 
lliink  on  the  Tower  and  me : 
Despair  and  die ; 
Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die !  '* 

Then  to  Richmond, — 

'*  Harry,  that  prophecied  thou  should'st  be  king, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep.    Live  and  flourish !  " 

Then  the  ghost  of  Clarence  rises :  — 

• 

^*  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  tomorrow ! 
I,  that  was  washed  to  death  with  fulsome  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guilt  betray'd  to  death! 
Tomorrow  in  the  battle  think  of  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword :    Despair  and  die  I  ^* 

Then  to  Richmond :  — 

"Tlie  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee; 
Qood  angels  guard  ihy  battle !    Live  and  flourish !  ^^ 

Then  the  ghosts  of  Rivers,  Grey  and  Vaughan  rise  :  — 

'*  I-*et  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  tomorrow, 
Rivers  that  died  at  Pomf ret ! 
Despair  and  die/^ 

^^  Think  upon  Orey  and  let  thy  soul  despair !  ^^ 

*^  Think  upon  Vaughan,  and  with  guilty  fear,  let  fall  thy  lance.    Despair 
and  die  I " 

Then  they  all  address  Richmond,  and  say  :  — 

^^  Awake!  and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's  bosom  will  conquer  him; 
awake,  and  win  the  day !  '^ 

The  ghost  of  Hastings  rises:  — 

"  Bloody  and  guilty,  guilty  awake. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days ! 
Think  on  Lord  Hastings,  and  despair  and  die ! 
Quiet,  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake! 
Arm,  flght  and  conquer  for  fair  England's  sake ! '' 
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The  ghosts  of  the  two  young  princes  rise :  — 

**  Dream  on  thy  cousIds  smothered  Id  the  Tower, 
Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weight  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame  and  death ! 
Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace  and  wake  in  Joy ; 
Good  angeis  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings! 
Edward^s  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish.'* 

The  ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises  :  — 

^* Richard,  thy  wife;  that  wretched  Anne,  thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  h  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 
Tomorrow  in  the  battle,  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword :    Despair  and  die !  - ' 

Then  to  Richmond :  — 

^^  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee ! '' 

Then  the  ghost  of  Buckingham  rises :  — 

*^  The  fli*st  was  I  that  helped  thee  to  the  crown ; 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny: 
O,  in  the  battle  think  of  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death! 
Fainting,  despair;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath!*' 

Then  to  Richmond  :  — 

'^  I  died  of  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid : 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed. 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride.** 

The  ghosts  then  vanish  into  the  darkness  whence  they  came. 
Richard  awakens  from  a  troubled  dream  and  cries  in  eager  haste, 
**  Give  me  another  hoi'se, —  bind  up  my  wounds.  Have  mercy, 
Jesus  I  Soft :  I  did  but  dream.  O,  coward  conscience,  how  dost 
thou  afflict  me  I  The  lights  biirn  blue,  —  it  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.  My  conscience 
liath  a  thousand  several  tongues,  and  every  tongue  brings  in  a  sev- 
eral tale,  and  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.  I  shall 
despair.  There  is  no  creature  loves  me ;  and  if  I  die  no  soul 
shall  pity  me.  Nay,  •  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
find  in  myself  no  pity  for  myself.  Methought  the  souls  of  all 
that  I  had  murdered  came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
tomorrow  vengeance  on  the  head  of    Richard."     Such  was  the 
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bloody  Richard's  awakening ;  his  adversary  awoke,  and  when 
asked  how  he  had  slept,  replied,  '*  The  sweetest  sleep  and  fairest 
boding  dreams,  that  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head.  Methought 
their  souls  whose  bodies  Richard  murdered  came  to  my  tent  and 
cried.  Victory.  I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund  in  the 
remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream.''  In  this  happy  state  of  mind 
Richmond  speaks  to  his  troops  and  bids  them  remember  "  that  Grod 
and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side  and  the  prayers  of  holy 
saints  and  wronged  souls."  Richard  has  poor  spirits  and  finds  it 
hard  to  speak  words  of  cheer  ;  at  last,  to  put  his  soul  at  ease,  he 
bids  "  every  man  unto  his  charge  ;  let  not  our  babbling  dreams 
affright  our  souls ;  for  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use. 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience  ;  swords  our  law.  March  on, 
if  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  iu  hand  to  hell." 

The  battle  comes  on  and  Richard  is  killed.  Richmond  is  pro- 
claimed king.  "  God  and  your  arms  be  praised,  Richmond  cries, 
"  the  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead  I  Abade  the  edge  of 
traitors,  gracious  Lord,  that  would  deduce  these  bloody  days  again^ 
and  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood.  Now  civil 
wounds  are  stopped,  peace  lives  again ;  that  she  may  long  live 
here,  God  say.  Amen  !  Peace  and  the  right,  well  may  man  and 
angels  cry,  '  Great  God  of  Heaven,  say.  Amen  to  all  I 
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SOME  NOTES  UPON  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

BY   WILLIAM    A.   MOWRY,   MEMBER  OF   THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

THE  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  have  for  a  long  period 
of  time  maintained  a  well-deserved  reputation  throughout 
.the  country.  The  city  has  a  population,  in  round  numbers,  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  sixty  thousand  children  are 
in  her  public  schools.  The  truant  law  is  so  thoroughly  enforced 
that  but  very  few  children  in  the  city,  of  the  proper  age,  do  not 
attend  school  twenty  weeks  in  the  year,  according  to  the  law. 

The  most  thorough  system  of  supervision  is  in  force.  The  city 
employs  a  superintendent  and  six  supervisors,  and  in  addition 
each  master  of  a  grammar  school  exercises  a  direct  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  his  district.  Special  subjects  are  under  the 
direction    of    special    teachers.       The    city    has    a    director    of 
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drayring,  five  special  teachers  of  music,  three  of  modern  lan- 
guages, an  instructor  in  military  drill,  teachers  of  sewing,  cook- 
ing, sloyd  work,  etc. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  all  school  purposes,  at  the  present 
time  falls  but  little  short  of  Jf2,250,000,  a  sum  larger  than  is 
expended  for  schools  in  any  one  of  thirty  states  in  'the  Union. 
This  sum  is  also  larger  than  is  expended  for  this  purpose  by  any 
other  city  in  the  country  except  four,  and  the  amount  per  capita 
is  larger  than  any  one  of  those  four. 

These  schools  cover  all  the  grades,  and  include,  in  addition  to  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  kindergarten,  cooking  schools, 
carpentry  work,  sloyd,  drawing,  and  physical  training.  In  the 
grade  of  high  schools,  the  city  is  particularly  fortunate.  It  has 
ten  distinct  and  separate  high  schools.  These  include  the  famous 
Boston  Latin  School,  founded  in  1635,  which  has  prepared  thpu- 
sands  of  young  men  for  college,  and  which  has  at  this  time  more 
than  five  hundred  boys  and  young  men  pursuing  its  thorough 
course  of  study ;  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  where  young  ladies 
obtain  just  as  good  a  preparation  for  college  as  the  young  men  do 
in  their  Latin  school ;  the  English  High ;  the  Girls'  High ;  and 
the  outlying  high  schools  of  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton. 

In  these  different  high  schools  there  are  now  nearly  three 
thousand  pupils,  almost  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of 
pupils  in  all  grades.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  school  statistics 
will  recognize  here  the  unusually  large  percentage  in  the  higli 
school  grade.  This  is  all  the  more  significant,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  high  schools  are  all  of  a  superior  order,  both  in 
their  curriculum  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  work. 

The  city  has  already  taken  the  preliminary  measures  for  estab- 
lishing a  new  high  school,  to  be  called  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School.  This  new  institution,  when  organized  and  in  operation,  will 
be  a  Manual  Training  school  of  high  grade,  where  young  men  may 
pursue  scientific,  mathematical,  and  literar}^  studies,  and  at  the 
same  time  devote  a  part  of  the  time  each  day  to  the  important 
training  which  comes  from  wood  work  and  iron  work  with  tools 
and  the  proper  machinery,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  best 
schools  in  the  country  of  this  character  have  been  visited,  and,  it 
is  believed,  that  this  school  when  in  operation,  will  be  an  honor 
to  the  country  and  of  great  service  to  the  city. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Shaw,  a  most  worthy,  benevolent  lady  of  this  city. 
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8ome  years  ago  devised  and  put  in  operation  a  system  of  kinder- 
garten schools,  scattered  throughout  the  city.  These  have  been 
carried  on  year  after  year,  the  whole  expense  being  defrayed  by 
Mrs.  Shaw,  until  the  experiment  had  been  proved  entirely  success- 
ful, and  of  great  value,  when  the  city  voluntarily  assumed  them, 
and  incorporated  them  into  its  educational  plan  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  physical  training  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  school  committee  from  time  to  time  for  many  years.  Nearly 
two  yeai's  ago  a  very  able  report  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  the  school  board  in  which  strong  ground  was  taken  in 
favor  of  the  Ling  system. 

Not  alone  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England,  has  this  sys- 
tem received  the  highest  commendations  from  leading  educators. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  '  College  of  Preceptors '  held  in 
London,  April  28,  1890,  a  paper  was  read  and  quite,  fully  dis- 
cussed on  '^  The  advantages  of  Ling's  Swedish  system  of  gymnas- 
tics for  educational  purposes."  The  lecturer  speaks  of  this  system 
as  follows  :  "  On  careful  investigation  I  have  found  Ling's  sys- 
tem to  be,  in  every  respect,  as  represented  by  its  advocates,  (1) 
scientific,  (2)  safe,  (3)  sure,  (4)  simple  ;  and,  as  a  practical 
teacher  of  some  years'  experience,  I  maintain  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  that  the  whole  of  these  advantages  do  not 
present  themselves  in  any  other  existing  system  or  code." 

In  a  report  recently  presented  to  the  school  board  this  subject 
is  set  forth  as  follows  :  "  In  the  year  1860  a  definite  movement 
was  made  to  improve  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schools 
'  Especially  with  reference  to  the  suppression  of  over-tasking  the 
brains  of  girls,  and  the  introduction  of  physical  training  or  gym- 
nastics as  a  branch  of  school  culture.' 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  September,  1860,  is 
the  following :  "  Under  the  present  conditions  of  city  life,  at 
home  and  at  school,  a  child  stands  a  poor  chance  to  enter  upon 
the  career  of  life  having  a  good  physical  system,  a  body  healthy, 
strong,  well  formed  and  of  good  size."  Dr.  Philbrick  in  this 
report,  after  discussing  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  proposes  the 
following :  ''  The  principal  remedy  that  I  would  suggest  is  the 
introduction  into  all  grades  of  our  schools  of  a  thorough  system 
of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  school  culture.  Let  a  part  of 
the  school  time  of  each  day  be  devoted  to  the  practise  of  calisthen'* 
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ic  or  gymnastic  exercises  in  which  every  pupil  should  be  required 
to  participate.  The  exercises  which  I  would  recommend  can  be 
practised  without  costly  apparatus  and  without  a  room  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  Tfiey  contain  all  either  sex  needs  for  the  perfect 
development  of  the  body^  and  are  adapted  to  mixed  schools^  so  that 
both  sexes  can  perform  them  together,''^ 

Dr.  Philbrick's  recommendation  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, who  prepared  a  very  able  and  well-considered  report  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  submitted  to  the  school  committee  at  their 
meeting  Dec.  10,  1860,  and  was  printed  with  the  report  of  the 
board  for  1861.  This  report  describes  the  system  of  school  gym- 
nastics invented  by  Professor  Ling  of  Sweden,  and  then  says : 
**  This  system  of  free  gymnastics  or  calisthenics,  in  a  modified 
form,  it  is  deemed  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  introduce  into 
all  our  schools,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  made  an  obliga- 
tory branch  of  education."  The  report  recommended  that  the 
time  devoted  to  these  exercises  "  shall  not  exceed  half  an  hour 
each  half  day  nor  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The  com- 
mittee recommended  the  appointment  of  one  teacher,  "a  suitably 
qualified  person  to  aid  and  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  training  of 
their  pupils  in  physical  exercise." 

This  movement  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Lewis  B. 
Monroe,  who  combined  vocal  culture  with  physical,  and  who  per- 
formed most  valuable  services  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  in  his  annual  report  for  1874,  in  speaking  of  the 
services  of  Professor  Monroe  says :  "  His  influence  and  labors 
were  far  more  valuable  and  efl:'ective  in  promoting  progress  in 
vocal  culture  and  in  elocution,  than  in  gymnastics  and  physical 
culture." 

Dr.  Philbrick  further  says,  "  The  all  important  point  has  been 
gained  of  securing  a  general  recognition  of  gymnastics  as  a  branch 
of  school  culture.  It  remains  to  be  fully  provided  for  and 
developed."  It  is  interesting  also  for  us  to  observe  the  effect 
made  upon  Dr.  Philbrick's  mind  by  witnessing  the  methods, 
means,  and  results  of  gymnastic  training  in  European  schools. 
He  says  in  the  report  last  referred  to,  "I  am  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  it  should  receive  greater  attention  in  America."  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  city  of  Vienna  "  110  special  teachers  of  this 
branch  were  employed,"  and  that  •"  every  modern  school-house  has 
its  gymnasium,  and  every  school  one  or  more  gymnastic  teachers." 

It  niay  be  interesting  and  possibly  of  service  to  us  to  inquire 
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why  the  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  schools  of  Boston  at 
that  time  did  not  produce  more  satisfactory  and  more  permanent 
results.  Every  one  familiar  with  innovations  in  school  matters 
must  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  permanent  introduction 
of  some  new  thing,  especially  one  which  requires  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  in  the  city.  All  advanced 
movements  are  slow.  Permanent  improvements  are  reached  only 
with  much  difficulty.  But,  beyond  these  causes,  it  should  be 
observed  that  but  one  special  teacher  was  appointed  to  introduce 
this  great  improvement  in  the  schools,  and  that  he  was  a  man 
thoroughly  competent  and  accomplished  in  vocal  culture  and  the 
art  of  elocution,  in  which  subject  he  was  better  qualified  to  give 
instruction,  and  had  by  far  a  greater  interest  than  in  the  matter 
of  physical  training. 

Just  a  year  ago  a  new  committee  was  added  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  school  board,  called  "  The  Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Training."  This  committee  made  a  report  to  the  board  last 
June,  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken,  and  in 
which  they  recommended  the  passage  of  the  following  order :  — 

"  (Ordered J  That  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gym- 
nastics be  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  " 

This  order  was  adopted  by  the  board,  and  the  committee  were 
directed  to  select  and  recommend  to  the  board  a  suitable  person 
as  director  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and 
to  name,  as  might  be  thought  desirable,  one  or  more  assistants. 
In  pursuance  of  these  directions  the  committee  in  November 
last  nominated  for  the  position  of  director  of  physical  train- 
ing, Prof.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  he  was  unanimously  elected.  No  more  suitable 
selection  could  have  been  made. 

Dr.  Hartwell  has  exhausted  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  upon  this  subject,  examining  with  care  the  special  methods 
through  which  those  two  ancient  civilizations  attained  such 
marked  success  in  physical  development ;  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  giowth  of  popular  interest  in  this  subject  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  and  has  studied  particularly 
the  Swedish  system,  as  developed  by  Dr.  Ling,  and  improved 
since  his  day.  Whatever  Dr.  Hartwell  has  written  and  published 
upon  this  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  educational  think- 
ers everywhere.  His  utterances  have  been  made  after  thorough 
investigation,  and  his  conclusions  show  a  philosophical  mind  and 
accurate  judgment. 
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He  accepted  the  position  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Janu- 
ary 1.  This  action  of  the  school  board  has  met  with  the  cordial 
approval  and  support  of  not  only  the  school  board  of  Boston,  but 
equally  of  the  school  oflBcers,  teachers,  and  citizens  generally. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  this  movement,  like  that  of 
the  kindergarten  schools,  had  its  origin   in   the   liberality   and 
breadth  of  mind  of  another  Boston  woman.    Mrs.  Mary  Hemin- 
way,  so  widely  and  favorably  known  for  her  many  large-hearted 
benevolent  movements  in  educational    matters  both   North   and 
South,  long  ago  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  greater  atten- 
tion being  paid,  by  the  people  of  our  country,  especially  in  behalf 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  to  proper  physical  development  and 
healthful  conditions,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  schools  and  the  proper  normal  development  of  the  race. 
She,  therefore,  established  a  gymnasium  in  Boston,  now  located 
in  the  Paine  Memorial  Building  on  Appleton  street,  called  the 
"  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,"  of  which  Dr.  C.  J.  Ene- 
buske  is  now  director,  and  during  the  school  year  beginning  with 
September,  1889,  she  offered  to  instruct  free  one  hundred  teachers 
from  the  public  schools  of  Boston  in  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system 
of  educational  gymnastics.     Volunteers  at  once  filled  the  number 
to  overflowing.     Among  them  were  many  of  our  strongest  and 
best  masters  of  the  schools.     The  work  proved  very  satisfactory, 
and  by  permission  of  the  school  board  soon  found  its  way  into  the 
school-rooms.     It  therefore  has  come  to  pass  that  before  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  system  by   the   board  for  all  the   schools  of   all 
grades,  it  was  put  to  a  practical  test  in  nearly  or  quite  one-third 
of  the  schools  of  the  city.     The  success  of  the  movement  and  its 
promises  for  good  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Heminway. 
This  system  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  in  this  country,  and 
not  yet  in  so  extended  use  as  the  German  system,  which  is  widely 
practised  in   the  gymnasiums  of  the  Turners'  societies,  but  it  is 
evidently  rapidly  winning  its  way  as  the  best  adapted  in   all 
respects  for  school  purposes. 

A  well-known  master  of  one  of  our  best  Grammar  schools,  who 
has  used  the  system  for  a  year  and  a  half,  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning this  system :  — 

"  I  like  the  Swedish,  or  Ling,  system  of  gymnastics  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  — 

"  1st.  It  is  a  system  fully  elaborated  and  tested  by  more  than 
half  a  century.     2d.     It  is  admirably  progressive,  both  as  regards 
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the  '  day's  order '  and  the  needs  of  the  various  grades  from  the 
lowest  primary  to  the  high  school.  3d.  It  is  evidently  designed 
to  make  healthy  children,  and  not  to  train  athletes.  4th.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  ^id  in  discipline,  since  words  of  command  take 
the  place  of  music.  5th.  It  gives  opportunity,  thus,  for  the 
teacher  to  make  suggestions,  and  to  give  individual  instruction. 
6th.  It  devotes  so  much  attention  to  the  standing  position  and 
carriage  of  the  pupils.  7th.  The  exercises  are  selected  for  bene- 
ficial ends,  and  not  simply  because  they  are  pretty.  8th.  There 
is  great  freedom  from  liability  to  produce  injurious  effects.  9th. 
It  is  cheap,  since  no  apparatus  is  essential,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
10th.  There  is  such  an  infinite  variety  of  exercises  that  pupils 
do  not  tire  of  them.  Permit  me  to  add,  that,  after  watching  the 
working  of  the  system  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  I  am 
delighted  with  it,  and  wish  it  might  be  adopted  just  as  it  is.  I 
would  not  make  any  attempt,  at  present,  at  least,  to  American- 
ize it." 

This  adoption  of  the  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics 
and  the  election  of  Dr.  Hartwell  as  director  of  physical  training 
will  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  upward  progress  of  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  and  the  results  of  this  movement  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest  all  over  the  country. 


TO  G.  F,  M. 

Iowa  College,  1864—1890. 

by  george  m.  whicher,  lawrenceville,  n.  j. 

'* Endurance  and  true  valor  thou  maj^est  learn 
From  me  ;  from  others  must  thou  learn  success.'^ 
Thus  in  despair  the  noblest  manliness 
Pure-hcHrted  Virgil  knew.     But  thou  dost  turn 
Undaunted  from  thy  longer  toil  to  earn 
Far  happier  meed  :  what  triumph  can  more  bless 
Than  nobly  to  endure  life's  bitter  stress 
And  victory  in  the  very  strife  discern? 

Amid  the  coward  doubts  and  paltering  fears, 

That  numb  our  spirits  with  a  fatal  blight, 

O,  teach  us  by  those  consecrated  years. 

By  that  unclouded  trust  in  virtue's  might. 

How  sure  his  triumph  in  Heaven's  eye  appears — 

How  he  has  won, — whose  strife  is  for  the  right. 
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EDITORIAL. 

ONE  of  the  best  of  the  new  educational  "  notions  '*  is  the  *'  Parents' 
Meeting"  connected  with  the  Working  Woman's  School,  in 
New  York.  This  organization  we  understand  to  be  a  school  of  the 
broad  industrial  sort,  as  its  title  would  indicate.  Once  a  month  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  are  invited  to  meet  the  teachers  of  the  school 
**  to  discuss  methods  of  instruction,  gain  an  insight  into  the  plans  of 
the  workers,  and  help  carry  them  out."  The  general  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  bring  the  parents  of  these  children  and  youth  into  vital 
communication  with  the  management  of  the  school,  and  thus  reinforce 
this  body  by  the  experience  and  judgment  of  their  home  life.  It  is 
a  marvel  that  this  most  sensible,  even  essential  condition  of  good  school 
keeping  has  not  become  one  of  the  recognized  features  of  common 
school  administration.  If  the  "  New  Education  "  means  anything,  its 
central  idea  is  the  adjustment  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline in  school  to  those  that  characterize  a  good  family.  The  mother- 
idea  is  the  germ  of  the  Kindergarten  and  all  superior  primary  school 
work ;  and  the  chief  difference  between  the  old  and  new  educational 
dispensation  is  the  natural  and  beautiful  way  in  which  the  transition 
from  the  home  to  the  school  life  is  now  accomplished.  But,  strange 
to  say,  even  the  well-to-do  and  intelligent  parents  of  our  American 
communities,  as  a  rule,  are  in  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  way  in 
which  their  children  are  handled  by  the  skilled  teachers  who  work  and 
are  responsible  for  the  new  style  of  school  training.  How  many  even 
of  the  newspaper,  clerical,  parlor  and  political  critics  of  the  people's 
school,  not  to  say  the  educational  '*  reformers"  of  the  day, —  would  be 
able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  one  day's  work  in  an  ordinary 
graded  public  school  ?  Hence  the  ease  with  which  the  community  can 
be  blown  up  to  a  white  heat,  or  sent  off  *' kiting"  by  any  magnetic 
crank  or  brilliant  theorist  in  education,  and  the  most  useful  class  of 
society,  the  superior  teachers,  be  held  under  a  constant  fire  of  unjust, 
and  often  malignant  criticism.  Nobody  seems  to  be  to  blame  for  this 
estrangement,  which  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  our  new  life,  and  the  mania  for  specialization  which  is  shutting 
us  all  up,  each  in  his  separate  cell.  The  way  out  is  for  the  more 
thoughtful  women  of  the  country,  under  a  simple  organization,  to  put 
themselves  in  friendly  unofilicial  communication  with  the  teachers  of 
the  children,  according  to  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  "  Parents' 
Meeting"  of  the  Working  Woman's  School  referred  to. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  and  popular  clergyman  of  Boston  is 
reported  as  recently  making  the  declaration,  in  a  lecture  to 
young  people,  in  substance,  that;  —  '*The  state  has  no  more  right  to 
teach  Latin  to  a  boy  than  to  give  him  a  bicycle."  The  speaker  might 
reasonably  be  called  to  estimate  the  money  value,  and,  as  a  clerg^'man, 
the  spiritual  gain  to  the  city  of  Boston  from  its  Boys'  Latin  School. 
The  fathers  evidently  saw  a  little  deeper  into  the  millstone  than  the 
modem  advocates  of  the  out-and-out  "secular"  and  "practical" 
scheme  of  public  education.  The  point  on  which  this  controversy 
turns  is  not,  whether  there  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  classics 
in  the  higher  grade  of  the  common  school ;  but,  rather,  on  a  question 
of  the  right  of  the  state  to  aid  in  developing  good  citizenship  in  the 
child  and  youth.  According  to  the  ultra  "  secular"  and  "  practical'* 
idea,  reduced  to  its  fundamentals,  the  state ;  in  the  last  resort  the 
supreme  power  in  our  life ;  the  undisputed  arbiter  in  the  industrial, 
personal  and  social  sphere ;  the  only  power  on  earth  that  decides  how 
the  new-born  child  shall  be  a  legitimate  person,  under  what  conditions 
he  shall  live,  and  what  may  be  the  public  necessity  that  he  should  die ; 
is  only  a  little  "  limited  "  machine,  with  no  concern  for  the  higher 
'nature  on  whose  culture  all  civilization  depends.  The  great  men  who 
founded  the  Latin  school,  and  the  American  educational  public  that 
snow  so  wisely  supports  the  free  secondary  and  higher  education,  —  and 
•does  not  intend  to  be  "  bulldozed  "  out  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  the 
■moral  instruction  and  discipline  of  its  youth  either  by  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  —  holds,  that,  while  the  great  mass  of  chil- 
dren have  only  time  for  a  good  elementary  course,  with  proper  atten- 
tion to  moral  and  judicious  industrial  training,  there  is,  here,  as  every- 
where, an  upper  story.  It  holds  that  the  instruction  and  discipline  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  as  the  head  bears  to  the  body.  It  is  the  fitly  educated 
and  trained  minority,  everywhere,  that  steers  the  ship  of  state  and  pre- 
vents the  ignorant  and  half-educated  masses,  under  the  lead  of  the 
*'  secular"  and  *'  practical  "  pilot,  from  running  the  ship  aground  and 
tricking  the  republic.  In  the  past  and  at  present  the  classic  languages 
have  been  the  representatives  of  that  culture  which  lifts  man  out  of  the 
present,  and  makes  the  citizen  more  than  a  voting  and  working  animal. 
If  riding  on  a  bicycle  will  do  for  the  Boston  boy  of  the  present  what 
the  Latin  school  has  done  for  the  "  old  school  boys  "  of  the  past;  — 
then  let  the  city  invest  in  the  new  gospel  of  assisted  locomotion.  It  is 
not  the  agency,  but  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  support  of  upper-story 
education  by  the  state  that  is  important,  and  when  Massachusetts,  or  any 
sister  commonwealth,  decides  for  this  ultra  "  secular"  and  *'  practical" 
notion,  a  new  and  *'  cold  day  "  will  have  dawned  in  its  history. 
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IN  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  at  Athens,  Georgia,  the  South 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  celebrated  educators ;  the  church  one  of 
its  most  cultured  and  saintly  clergymen  ;  and  society  a  singularly  mod- 
est and  lovable  gentleman.  Years  ago,  we  remember  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  himself  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Americans  of  the  past  generation,  over  his  new  acquaint- 
ance and  friend,  Doctor  Lipscomb.  One  of  the  best  remembered 
episodes  in  our  Southern  experience,  is  a  delightful  week,  at  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  —  in  daily  communication  with  this 
extraordinary  man.  In  a  long  life  he  had  held  almost  every  position 
of  first  rate  importance  in  Southern  education ;  and,  at  his  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  was  doing  the  work  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
State  University,  Lecturer  at  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  and  general, 
spiritual  and  mental  bishop  of  souls  in  the  city  of  his  residence.  It 
was  a  significant  illustration  of  the  beautiful  blending  of  the  gentleman 
and  scholar  "  of  the  old  school "  with  the  broader-minded  and  more 
hopeful  ahd  progressive  educational  and  religious  leader  of  the  present. 
Such  men  and  women  are  the  most  valuable  people  in  our  American 
life ;  and  the  departure  of  one  of  them  is  like  a  call  to  every  aspiring 
youth,  in  some  honest  and  consecrated  way,  to  help  fill  the  gap  and 
carry  forward  the  highest  work  now  done  in  the  Republic. 

TWO  of  the  most  important  pamphlets  of  the  season  are  :  —  *'  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Training  Convention,"  held  in  Bos- 
ton a  year  ago,  and  the  *'  Report  of  the  Single  Tax  Discussion,"  at  the 
Social  Science  meeting  in  Saratoga,  last  summer.  In  these  moderate- 
sized  publications  can  be  found,  briefly  and  accurately  stated  by  their 
most  conspicuous  advocates,  the  most  prominent  theories  and  most 
valuable  results  of  experiment  concerning  these  deeply  interesting 
themes.  At  both  these  meetings.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  was  present ;  presiding  over  one  and 
presenting  an  important  paper  at  the  other.  In  his  opening  address  at 
the  Physical  Training  Convention,  he  touched  the  core  of  this  great 
and  confused  ''  gymnastic  "  controversy  by  the  simple  statement  of  the 
relation  between  the  discipline  of  man  as  a  muscular  animal  and  the 
unconscious  activity  of  the  vital  forces,  wherein  is  involved  the  mystery 
of  the  union  between  the  spiritual  and  physical  life.  Herein,  would 
seem  to  be,  the  point  to  be  guarded  in  the  new  American  craze  for  the 
Swedish  and  German  school  gymnastics.  In  the  hands  of  the  one-idea 
physical  professor,  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  a  crop  of  continental 
European  soldiers  and  peasant  women.  In  the  Single-Tax  discussion 
Professor  Atkinson,  at  imminent  risk  of  unpopularity,  ''  spoke  out  in 
meeting  "  and  told  the  bottom  truth  concerning  the  so-called  uprising 
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of  Labor  against  Capital ;  —  first,  that  wealth,  in  our  country,  is  not 
hostile  to  general  prosperity ;  —  second,  that  never  were  the  conditions 
of  pecuniary  success  and  material  comfort  open  to  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  community  as  in  the  United  States  today  ; —  and,  third,  that 
the  secret  of  "  Agricultural  Depression"  is  in  the  ignorance  of  great 
multitudes  of  the  farmers  of  the  inevitable  changes  and  relations  of 
their  profession.  In  other  words ;  —  as  the  world  is  now  going  on, 
intelligent  labor  is  the  only  sort  that  can  succeed  ;  and  every  organiza- 
tion, however  pretentious  and  threatening,  based  upon  the  right  of  an 
ignorant  laborer  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  a  skilled  workman,  is  only 
a  variation  of  mob-law,  which  will  inevitably  fail  for  lack  of  brains 
and  intelligent  purpose. 


T//B   ''NATURAL    METHOD''   FOR   FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGES. 

BY  ELLETTA  M.  SMITH,  BOSTON. 

IN  the  November  number  of  Education  there  appeared  an  article 
upon  ''The  'Natural  Method*  for  Foreign  Languages."  While 
it  is  natural  that  a  teacher  of  the  subject  should  have  better  judgment 
upon  the  matter  than  one  quite  outside  of  the  profession,  it  may  never- 
theless not  be  amiss  for  one  who  has  given  that  same  method  a  thor- 
ough trial  as  a  student  to  say  a  word  upon  it.  It  may  be  true  that 
children  can  be  taught  to  speak  a  foreign  language  by  means  of  the 
conversational  method ;  but  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  from  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  that  students  beginning  the  study  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  High  school  can  almost  never  learn  to  speak  any  for- 
eign language  fluently,  or  even  tolerably.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
discipline  of  the  mind  resulting  from  the  stucjy  under  this  method  ;  but 
it  is  slight,  and  I  believe  the  time  can  be  much  better  employed  by 
reading  the  classics  than  by  learning  to  speak  a  few  fragmentary  sen- 
tences which  mean  nothing  at  all.  To  be  sure,  I  can  still  say,  *'  Wie 
befinden  Sie  sich,"  "  Guten  Abend,"  "  Au  revoir,'*  "  Comment  Vous 
portez  vous,"  an3  the  like  ;  but  for  myself,  I  should  consider  that  I  had 
gotten  far  more  worth  out  of  the  time  and  strength  I  gave  to  the  study 
if  I  had  spent  the  time  in  reading  some  of  the  rich  literature  of  the 
German  and  French  languages. 

The  writer  of  the  article  mentioned  says:     "When  the   'Natural 
Method  '  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  there 
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is  no  question  as  to  its  success."  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  the  best 
of  native  teachers,  and  I  have  taken  both  private  lessons  and  class  les* 
sons.  I  would  think  the  failure  due  to  my  own  stupidity  entirely  were 
it  not  that  I  have  never  seen  it  succeed  in  the  scores  of  other  cases 
where  I  have  observed  the  results  of  the  method.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  strength,  an  absolute  failure  in  its  results.  Were 
our  students  all  able  to  go  abroad  for  several  years,  they  might  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  fairly  well ;  but  how  many  of  our  students  go 
abroad,  or  will  ever  go  abroad?  Hardly  one  in  a  thousand.  And  if 
they  did,  they  would  soon  lose  the  accomplishment  on  returning  home 
for  want  of  opportunity  to  practice  it.  I  know  personally  one  of  the 
best  Modern  Language  students  in  this  country.  He  was  for  a  time 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  one  of  our  first  colleges,  and  is  now 
constantly  engaged  in  work  on  French  and  German  texts.  He  lived 
abroad  three  or  four  years,  could  speak  German  fluently,  and  French 
as  well  as  one  whose  mother  tongue  is  English  could  ever  be  expected 
to  speak  it ;  and  he  tells  me  that  he  is  now  quite  unable  to  speak  French 
to  any  extent  and  is  fast  losing  his  power  to  use  his  German,  because 
he  has  no  opportunity  to  practise  it.  What  good  is  it  for  our  students 
to  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  a  language  and  then  lose  it  through  dis- 
use? 

We  are  used  to  fads  in  these  days :  there  was,  for  instance,  the  de- 
parture from  the  spelling-book  a  few  years  ago,  but  to  which  the  senti- 
ment in  educational  circles  is  certainly  returning;  and  then  there  was 
the  extreme  from  purely  technical  grammar  to  language  lessons  pure 
and  simple,  to  be  followed  by  the  present  '*  split  the  difference"  move- 
ment. So  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  value  in  the 
*' Natural  Method  "  because  it  has  been  generally  advocated  for  a  few 
years.  The  backward  movement  in  this,  too,  has  already  set  in. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  address  before 
the  last  Modern  Language  Association,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  set  forth 
clearly  the  difficulties  and  failure  of  the  method  ;  and  if  he,  a  leader 
among  Modern  Language  teachers,  has  set  his  face  against  it,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  return  to  the  old  grammar 
and  dictionary  methods,  with  perhaps  a  greater  effort  than  has  ever  been 
made  before  to  the  early  reading  of  literature,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
first  object  in  studying  a  foreign  language.^ 

I  offer  these  suggestions  simply  because  I  feel  that  I  have  wasted 
much  valuable  time,  and  have  seen  others  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
I  hope  this  protest  against  the  method  will  help  to  make  teachers  see 
their  mistake. 

^Tke  addreM  referred  to  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
can  doobCleM  be  had  by  writing  that  firm. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


ENGLAND. 


University  Settlement  in  East  London.  —  The  most  remarkable 
educational  movement  of  our  day  is  University  extension  in  England. 
This  is  a  systematized  endeavor  to  extend  the  means  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  humbler  classes,  but  it  is  also  vastly  more.  The  movement 
purposes  nothing  less  than  bringing  the  highest  order  of  intelligence  to 
bear  upon  the  social  and  civil  problems  of  overcrowded  and  degraded 
city  districts.  The  representative  centre  of  this  branch  of  the  work  is 
the  East  London  settlement,  Toynbee  Hall.  Here,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Bamett,  a  band  of  university  men 
take  up  their  residence  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  whatever  work 
offers  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  their  neighbors.  The  basis 
of  membership  is  formed  on  no  narrow  lines.  Churchmen,  Non- 
conformists, Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  unsectarians  have  all  been 
represented.  The  hall  is  not  intended  to  increase  any  party,  or  to 
bring  honor  to  anybody,  but  to  serve  humanity  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter. Here  has  been  exemplified  the  great  truth  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  the  most  essential  and  the  readiest  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  a  community.  After  eight  years'  experience  the  coun- 
cil are  led  to  say :  ''It  was  not  to  teach,  but  to  help  our  immediate 
neighbors,  and  to  learA  how  the  necessities  of  East  London  could  be 
met,  that  our  earliest  "settlers**  established  themselves  at  Toynbee 
Hall,  and  each  new  comer  still  needs  to  enter  upon  his  residence  in 
that  spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge,  the  ideas,  and  the  principles, 
which  they  have  acquired  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere,  the  added 
experience  which  the  older  residents  can  contribute  after  some  years 
of  life  in  East  London  —  these,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  the  most 
directly  valuable  possession  which  they  can  share."  .  .  *'  We  have 
devoted  so  much  of  our  time  and  energy  to  education  because  it  is 
education  that  is  required  from  us." 

A  very  important  part  of  this  educational  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  elementary  school  teachers  and  youths  who  have  left  day 
school.  Reading  classes,  clubs  and  conferences  for  laboring  men  are 
also  important  features.  The  Thursday  smoking  conferences  have 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  week's  programme.  Political  and  social 
problems  are  the  staple   matter  of  these  meetings.     During  the  last 
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winter  the  question  of  Trades  Unionism  and  Strikes  was  at  the  front, 
a  conference  on  the  "  Utility  of  Strikes"  attracting  great  attention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  annual  report  is  that 
relating  to  the  "  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund."  During  the  past 
summer  20,772  children  were  sent  for  a  fortnight's  revel  in  the  country. 
Lfanguage  can  hardly  express  the  wonderful  effect  of  this  momentary 
experience  of  natural  and  healthful  life  upon  these  denizens  of  crowded 
and  often  miserable  tenements. 

The  great  economy  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  hall  are  managed 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  public  work  is  carried  on  at  an 
annual  expense  to  the  subscribers  not  exceeding  $6,ocx). 

Irregularity  of  School  Attendance  in  England,  —  By  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  school  attendance  in  England  is  made  compulsory  from  the 
age  of  five  to  fourteen,  but  until  the  present  year,  exemption  was 
allowed  for  all  over  ten  years  of  age  who  had  passed  the  fourth  stand- 
ard. The  Code  for  1890  fixes  twelve  years,  and  the  sixth  standard  for 
exemption. 

The  execution  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  left  entirely  to  school 
managers.  Attention  has  recently  been  directed  in  various  ways  to  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  law  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance.  The 
executive  of  the  "  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,"  is  making 
inquiries  on  the  subject  all  over  the  country  with  a  view  to  issuing  an 
exhaustive  report  to  Parliament.  In  London,  the  evils  of  irregularity 
have  become  alarming.  For  two  3'ears,  a  committee  of  the  Board 
have  been  considering  the  by-laws  on  the  subject ;  so  far  without  prac- 
tical results.  The  Board  employs  a  body  of  zealous  and  efficient  vis- 
itors, but  leaves  them  little  time  for  looking  up  absentees.  In 
Liverpool,  one  set  of  visitors  is  employed  for  that  purpose ;  in  Man- 
chester also,  the  duties  of  the  visitors  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  much 
time  for  this  important  work.  In  London,  the  appointment  of  a  special 
magistrate  to  hear  school  board  cases,  is  urged.  Mr.  Dig^gle,  the 
chairman  of  the  London  Board,  is  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Free  Schools.  —  The  movement  towards  free  schools  is  becoming 
irresistible.  The  Church  of  England  following  the  example  of  the 
Primate,  is  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  and  one  Diocesan  Conference 
after  another  is  passing  votes  in  favor  of  it. 

Higher  Education  for  Women,  —  The  London  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation is  the  authority  for  the  following  statement :  — 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Cambridge  University  Tripos  Examination 
lo  women  in  1881,  the  totals  of  women  graduates  have  been  —  In  the 
Mathematical  Tripos,  8  wranglers,  49  senior  optimes,  37  junior 
optimes.     In  the  classical  Tripos,  8  first,  39  second,  41  third  class. 
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In  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  21  first,  34  second,  17  third  class.  For 
the  London  B.  A.  during  the  same  period,  132  women  have  passed  in 
the  first  division,  72  in  the  second ;  for  the  London  B.  Sc,  9  have 
passed  in  the  first,  and  26  in  the  second  division. 

FRANCE. 

Salaries  in  Paris,  —  The  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  Paris 
range  as  follows  :  — 

Head  teachers,  $965,  rising  to  $1,351,  by  an  increase  of  $95  every 
five  years. 

Classes,     5  th.  4th.  3rd.  2nd.  ist. 

Ordinary  teachers,     $347  $405  $463  $521  $579 

Assistant       '^  212  250  308  366  405 

The  hours  per  week  for  ordinary  teachers  are  fixed  at  a  minimum  of 
fourteen,  and  a  maximum  of  sixteen.  For  each  hour  overtime,  teach- 
ers are  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty-seven  dollars  per  year.  No  one  can  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  class  before  he  has  been  three  years  in  the  class 
immediately  below  it. 

Official  Posts  for  Women,  —  Candidates  have  been  invited  to  apply 
for  the  first  post  of  inspectors  of  elementary  schools  to  be  created  in 
the  district  of  Toulouse. 

GERMANY. 

The  School  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin^  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Dr.  Edward  Sachan,  is  designed  princi- 
pally to  train  interpreters  for  the  Eastern  service,  though  all  classes  of 
students  are  admitted.  The  final  examinations  are  open,  not  only  to 
students  of  the  school,  but  to  all  candidates  who  have  studied  in  any 
one  of  the  Ger nan  Universities.  The  school  is  now  in  its  third  year 
and  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  students.  The  first 
examinations  were  held  in  August  last.  Three  employees  in  banks 
passed  the  examination  in  Chinese  successfully,  and  have  gone  to  China 
in  the  service  of  the  German  Oriental  Bank  (Deutsche  Ostasiatische 
Bank).  Another  bank  clerk  has  received  the  diploma  for  **  souha^li," 
i.  e.,  the  language  of  the  African  coast,  and  has  gone  to  Zanzibar. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  de  Stein,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal German  Economists.  Doctor  Stein  had  occupied  the  chair  of 
social  and  political  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Vienna  for  more 
than  thirty  years ;  was  foreign  correspondent  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  new  school  of  National  Economy. 
He  was  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  a  writer  of  distinction.  He  had  reached 
his  sixty-sixth  year. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Public  Instruction.  —  Like  the  different  states  of  North  America, 
the  different  cantons  of  the  Swiss  republic  do  not  make  the  same  sacri- 
fices for  their  schools,  although  they  are  under  the  same  scholastic  code. 
It  is  very  much  a  question  of  money.     In  the  canton  of  Schm^-tz,  each 
child  costs  the  exchequer  two  dollars,  in  Zurich,  twelve  dollars,  and  in 
B&le,  fourteen  dollars  yearly.     B^le  takes  the  first  place  in  education 
among  the  Swiss  cantons.     Its  school-rate  is  perhaps  higher  than  that 
of  any  part  of  the  world.     The  74,000  inhabitants  spend  on  lower  and 
higher  education,  $347,400  a  year,  or  the  half  of  the  annual  revenue. 
There  are  no  private  schools  in  the  town.     The  course  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  is  obligator}'  for  both  sexes.     There  are  four 
boys'   schools  and  four  girls*    schools.     At   the   primary  schools,  the 
hours  of  teaching  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  per  week  ;  at  the  sec- 
ondary school,  from  twenty-six  to  thirty.     There  is  one  technical  school 
'With  610  pupils,  and  an  art  school  with  144  pupils.     The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  the  different  schools  is  11,310,  but  they  are  not  all  from  the 
town.     A  great  number  come   from   Germany,    and   some   from   the 
neighboring  cantons.     Instruction  in  all  the  schools  at  Bale  except  the 
University,  is  gratuitous  for  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  as  well 
as'  for  those  of  strangers.     Since  1888,  the  canton  pays  for  books  and 
drawing  materials.     The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  ver>'  good.     They 
are  regulated  by  the  hours  of  work,  as  well  as  by  the  usual  standards 
of  capacity  and  age.     As  teachers  grow  older,  they  have  the  right  of 
diminishing  their  weekly  hours  without  reduction  of  salary. 

A.  T.  s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 

ERATURE    UPON  EDUCATION. 


Tbe  following  bibliography  of  curi'ent  periodical  literature  includes  articles  uppn 
•dncation  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  perl- 
ocUcals  not  nominally  eduoaUonal  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
Ceaetaers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


ADthropologie  und  Gf'schichte.  Lud- 
wlg  Wllaer.  Ausland^  No.  46.  **  By 
exHDiinMtion  and  t'omparison  of  many 
members  of  the  European  nations  of 
culture,  nnthropolof^y  has  shown  that 
these  differences  have  arisen  from 
mixing,  with  more  or  le^**  foreign  cle- 
mentp,  an  originally  single  race,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  real  carrier 
of  culture.'' 

Census,  The  United  Si  ates.  Nature^ 
Nov.  27.  On  comparing  the  dei^ades 
tioce  1800,  the  increase  of  the  last  is 


seen  to  be  very  much  less  than  in  any 
preceding,  excHpt  the  warderade.  A 
blunder  liere  would  be  a  serious  loss 
to  statistical  8(*ience,  since,  for  pur- 
poj^es  of  comparison,  every  census  in 
the  world  would  be  thrown  out. 

Chaucer's  Prologue.  Cyril  Ran- 
some.  MacmiUan*8^  Nov.  **  Chaucer's 
devotion  of  his  powers  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  coutemp<»rary  society  is  so 
exceptional  that  it  may  be  taken  as  one 
of  the  highest  proofs  of  his  genius.'' 
"  Stories  have  everywhere  been  popa- 
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larand  their  settin^only  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  nation  which  produces  them. 
I'he  thousand  and  one  ttiles  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  centre  round  the  indo- 
lent, dreamy  life  of  the  harem;  the 
hundred  Ptories  of  Boccaccio  are  told 
in  the  idle  seltishness  of  a  garden 
where  seven  young  women  and  three 
young  men  have  retired  to  escape 
from  the  plague ;  Ciiaucer  alone  gives 
his  story-tellers  something  to  do  and 
somewhere  to  go." 

Couriers  of  the  Air.  Cornhill,  No- 
vember. ContHins  many  interesting 
items  about  fast  birds.  *^  All  birds  of 
great  and  sustained  powers  of  flight 
have  one  well-marlied  characteristic, 
—  they  have  long  wings  with  sharply 
pohitfd  ends." 

Criminals,  The  reformation  of.  H. 
H.  Hart.  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  October. 
The  writer  asserts  that  nearly  every 
man  has  at  some  time  committed  an 
act  that  on  a  strict  construction  of  the 
law  would  be  recognized  by  the  coui'ts 
as  a  crime;  for  example,  robbing  an 
orchard,  mailing  written  matter  with 
a  newspaper,  making  returns  to  the 
assessor  contrary  to  the  facts.  **  You 
who  have  had  such  experiences  are 
living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the 
reformation  of  criminals  is  a  possi- 
bility. —  Five  criminals  are  reformed 
outside  prison  walls  for  every  one 
reformed  in  prison.  —  Punishment 
makes  the  criminal  feel  that,  having 
served  his  time,  he  has  discharged  his 
debt  to  society."  The  young  crimi- 
nal should  be  put  into  the  most  ex- 
perienced hands,  where  he  is  to  be 
converted  by  education. 

Cyprus  after  twelve  years  of  British 
Rule.  K.  H.  Lang.  JMacmillan's^  No- 
vember. He  shows  that  Cyprus,  after 
coming  from  under  the  least  civilized 
power  in  Europe,  has  not  improved  in 
a  material  way,  and  he  calls  upon 
England  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  it. 

Dead,  The  disposal  of  the.  Benja- 
min Taylor.  Scottish  Review^  Octo- 
ber. A  collection  of  many  interesting 
customs  of  difierent  times  and  peoples, 
and  comment  on  the  debt  of  histori- 
cal knowledge  to  the  endeavors  of 
past  nations  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead. 

Education.  L' e.  dans  le  premier 
age.  A.  de  Verdilhac.  Revue  Suisse^ 
October.  Education  begins  as  soon 
as  habit  begins,  In  the  first  day  of 
life.  If  you  begin  early  enough,  you 
can  make  what  associations  you  wish 
to  between  things  and  feelings  in  the 


mind  of  the  child.  '^  The  sapreme 
importance  of  the  education  given  in 
the  first  three  years,  the  period  usa- 
ally  left  to  the  care  of  the  most  igno- 
rant and  capricious  minds.'* 

Erziehung  und  Bildungsweseo. 
Deutsche  Literaturzeitung^  Nov.  22. 
Review  of  eleven  German  works  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  *'  Gymnaslen,"  pub- 
lished in  1890.  The  most  general 
demand  is  for  less  of  classicsil  studies 
and  more  of  modern  languages,  his- 
tory, and  science. 

European  History,  Studies  in.  J.  I. 
von  DOllinger.  Acttdemy^  Nov.  22. 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Galton.  *'  These 
essays  are  written  by  the  most  theo- 
logical of  historian^  and  the  most  his- 
torical of  divines;  it  is  also  th<*  singu- 
lar privilege  of  iheir  author  to  exhibit 
most  of  the  virtues  and  none  of  the 
vices  of  either  culling." 

Folk-lore,  The  collection  of.  Miss 
C.  Burne.  Folk-lore^  September.  To 
be  noticed  in  collecting :  (I)  geograph- 
ical limits  of  the  tales  and  customs; 

(2)  infiuence  of  folk-lore  on  history: 

(3)  infiuence  of  history  on  folk-lore; 

(4)  personal  benefit  to  the  stadent  in 
the  study  of  the  people  themselves. 

Formative  Infiuences.  Archdeacoo 
F.  W.  Farrar.  Fonim^  December.  A 
mother  whose  temper  he  never  knew 
to  be  disturbed;  one  of  the  great 
English  public  schools,  where  for 
seven  years  he  heard  the  voices  of  the 
mountains  and  the  sea ;  no  opportooi- 
ties  to  get  at  circulating  libraries  and 
no  newspaper  but  a  weekly;  many 
great  preachers,  especially  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice. 

France  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Rural  life  in.  Madame  James  Darms- 
tetter,     fortnightly^  November. 

Girl  Graduate,  The.  W.  Gallatly. 
National  Revieto^  October.  The  records 
of  University  of  London  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  show  that,  In  all 
departments,  the  average  of  women 
is  below  that  of  men. 

Greek  world  under  Roman  sway, 
The.  J.  P.  Mahafly.  Academy^  Nov. 
29.  Reviewed  by  F.  T.  Richards. 
**  The  cleverness  of  the  genuine  Greek, 
the  diflferent  cleverness  of  the  Oriental 
who  had  learned  to  talk  Greek,  found 
a  butt  as  well  as  a  victim  in  the  thiclr- 
er-headed  Roman.  The  Greeks  re- 
mained perfectly  satisfied  with  them- 
selves and  with  a  position  of  alTairs 
which,  if  it  did  not  give  them  liberty^ 
gave  them  a  world-wide  opening  for 
their  wits.  —  Asia  and  Alexandria  had 
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been  the  melUng-poU  in  which 
emneAD  races  were  fused  and 
Iwlih  a  Greek  f^laze.— Still,  con- 
i  or  free,  Greeks  or  Greeklini^s, 
sople  aflfected  Rome  herself  in  in- 
rable  ways;  from  that  city,  on 
ther  hand,  Greeks  learned  but 
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nerle  Study,  Landmarks  of.  W. 
ladatone.  Athenceum^  Nov.  29. 
w.  A  sharp  criticism  of  the 
r'a  disregard  of  all  historical  and 
ioli^cal  evidence  not  in  support 
own  preconceived  theories  that 
me  person  wrote  both  the  Iliad 
>dys8ey,  that  the  Trojans  wor- 
Hi  powers  of  nature  while  the 
8  worshipped  persons,  and  that 
hoBDicians  played  a  j^reat  part  in 
rmation  of  Greek  nationality, 
roscopic  Labourers  and  how 
serre  us.  P.  F.  Frankland. 
rA  UluMtrattd  Magcuine^  Novem- 
On  yeast  and  other  micro-or^an- 

arwissenschaft  und  bildende 
;.  E.duBois-Reymond.  Deutsche 
ichau^  November.  Oration  at 
elebration  of  the  birthday  of 
itz,  recounting  the  many  and 
old  services  of  natural  science  to 
B  art,  and  criticising  Ruskin's 
Dg  against  anatomy, 
th  Pole,  Towards  the.  Fridtiof 
'D.  Lonffman%  November.  The 
r  is  to  lead  the  Norwegian  Polar 
itiOD.    '^  The  question  '  Of  what 

a  polar  expedition?'  is  almost 
ileot  to  the  question  '  Of  what 
».the  advancement  of  knowl- 
'  '*  After  a  sketch  of  the  vari- 
oates  followed  by  preceding 
itions,  he  gives  reasons  for  be- 
;  in  the  existence  of  a  current, 

would  carry  him  to  the  pole. 

principal  thing  is  to  get  the 
»wn  polar  regions  explored. '^ 
gion,  Dr.  Martineaif  on  Author- 
London  Quarterly  Review,  Oc- 
Dr.  M.  holds  that  no  amount 
torical  evidence  could  prove  phe- 
lal  Bupernaturalism,  while  his 
fer  is  Just  as  sure  that  no  lack 


of  historical  evidence  could  disprove 
it. 

Science,  The  Friends  and  Foes  of. 
J.  A.  7a\in.  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Beview^  October.  Argue» 
that  the  Renaissance  of  learning  was 
hindered  rather  Chan  helped  by  the 
Reformation  of  religion. 

Stati$«tics,  The  Study  of.  M.  G. 
Mulhall.  Contemporary^  October.  On 
the  many  departments  of  knowledse, 
which  offer  opportunites  for  this 
method  and  which  need  it  to  reach 
definite  and  concentrated  informa> 
tion. 

Tin-plate,  Manufacture  of.  F.  L. 
Garrison.  Journal  of  Franklin  IntU- 
tute^  December. 

Weather  study,  The  progress  of. 
H.  Harries.  National  Beview^  Septem* 
ber.  ^^  Until  within  sixty  years,  prac- 
tically nothing  was  known  of  the 
causes  of  atmospheric  changes  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  them.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  the  subject  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals  who  worked 
independently  of  each  other,  but 
whose  discoveries  led  eventually  to  . 
the  official  recognition  of  meteorology 
leal  study  as  a  national  institution.'* 

Woman.  —  La  missione  sociale  del- 
la  donna  e  la  funzione  legislativa» 
D' Aguanuo  G uis^ppe.  Bivista  di JUob^ 
ojla  scientiflca^  September.  *^^no- 
rance  has  always  been  the  cause  of 
miseries,  and  the  ignorant  woman 
cannot  teach  her  sons  what  she  her- 
self does  not  know,  but  will  turn  thenk 
away  from  a  normal  education,  mak- 
ing them  superstitious  and  averse  to 
all  study,  in  addition  to  the  more 
elementary  ideas,  common  to  both 
sexes,  she  ought,  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  age,  to  know  without  puerile 
concealment,  the  nature  and  peculiar 
function  of  her  sex.  Her  education 
should  develope  her  grace,  without 
increasing  her  weakness ;  it  should  put 
an  end  to  those  natural  tendencies  of 
woman  to  coquetry  and  dissimula- 
tion. From  the  beginning  her  educa- 
tion sliould  turn  especially  on  morals^ 
hygiene,  and  household  economy.*' 

J.  P. 
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AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

WorthingtOD  Co.  of  New  York,  publish  dollar  edltloDS  of  a  large  number  of 
fltandard  books.  Among  these  is  Lucile,  that  rich,  sensuous  poem  in  which 
%  woman's  heart  is  open  to  the  reader*s  inspection  as  perhaps  no  man  in  this 
century  has  opened  it.  Owen  Meredith  is  a  lordly  master  of  verse  as  well  as 
a  titled  lor^.  Another  volume  of  their  ^*  Harvard  edition  '*  Is  called  A  Noble 
Sacrifice,  by  Doctor  Raphael.  It  is  a  stilted  but  interesting  Grerman  love 
story.  The  leading  characters,  Baron  Werdenfels  and  Annie  Uertenstein  are 
well  drawn,  although  the  language  is  far  from  natural.  After  flood  and  fire, 
much  hatred,  gloom  and  variance,  they  are  happily  wed  and  win  the  love  of 
their  peasantry. 

^^  An  Easy  Method  for  Beoinners  in  Latin  ^'  is  a  capital  book  for  young 
fltudeuts,  by  Prof.  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Brown  University.  It 
will  indeed  prove  ^'  a  practical  guide  for  the  pupil  in  the  work  of  reading, 
writing  and  speaking  Latin,'^  and  combines  Latin  exercises,  reader,  and  a  suf- 
ficient grammar  for  the  beginner.  The  method  adopted  is  progressive  and 
comparative.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  a  good  vocabulary,  and  to  showing 
how  closely  our  lamruage  is  related  to  the  Latin.  The  book  Is  well  made  and 
illustrated  with  four  full-page  colored  plates  and  many  authentic  engravings 
of  classical  subjects.  Doctor  Harkness*  fame  Is  long  and  well  established. 
This  book  will,  however,  add  new  laurels.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.    Price.  1^1.20. 

"  Handbook  of  Historic  Schools  of  Painting,*'  by  Derlsthe  L.  Hoyt, 
instructor  In  the  MassachuRetts  Normal  Art  School.  This  little  book  is  packed 
full  of  information  about  Greek  and  Roman  artists;  the  Florentine,  Roman, 
Venetian  and  other  Italian  Fchools;  the  Flemish,  German,  Dutch.  Spanish, 
French,  English  and  American  schools.  In  this  book  we  get  bird's-eye 
glimpses  of  all  art  and  artists  of  note.  It  Is  a  valuable  compendium  on  this 
subject.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Thine  not  Mine  is  a  boy's  Ptory,  by  Dr.  William  Everett.  It  was  written 
last  year  while  the  author  was  suffering  from  la  grippe^  and  is  a  sequel  to 
^'  Changing  Base."  which  was  written  a  score  of  years  ago.  The  object  of  the 
book  Is  to  teach  boys,  ^*  the  peculiar  repulsiveness  of  the  selfish,  or  rather  self- 
concentrated  temper."  He  speaks  out  of  a  large  experience  in  dealing  with 
boys  who  have  had  their  own  way  altogether  too  much.  This  book  might, 
however,  have  been  made  much  better ;  It  lacks  fire.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.    Price,  91.25. 

The  Century  Dictionary,  Vol.  IV.  — M.  to  P.  Over  1200  large  pages. 
Price  $10.00  a  vol.;  six  volumes  in  all.  Published  by  the  Century  Company, 
N.  Y.  The  October  number  of  Education  had  an  extended  notice  of  this 
great  work.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  article,  and  would 
add  that  the  entire  work  will  be  completed  and  published  during  the  present 
year. 
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We  have  read  with  great  delight  the  rich  and  full  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowx,  as  compiled  from  her  letters  and  Jouroals  by  her  sod,  Charles  Edward 
Stowe.  This  remarkable  woman  was  born  on  the  14th  of  June,  1811,  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  and  was  the  sixth  child  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  famous  divine. 
She  was  a  remarkable  child  and  wrote  an  essay  at  twelve  years  of  age  which 
■bowed  the  x>oBsession  of  rare  gifts.  Her  sister  Catherine  exerted  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  growing  girl.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age  Harriet  married 
Prof.  Calvin  Stowe,  but  poverty  was  their  lot  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  She 
reared  children  and  wrote  articles  and  was  weighed  down  with  burdens. 
Finally,  out  of  her  great  love  for  the  oppressed  slaves  and  for  her  country,  she 
wrote  ^^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'*  and  suddenly  became  famous.  Its  success  was 
immediate  and  very  great  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Her  after  life  has  been 
a  notable  one.  She  has  numbered  a  large  circle  of  eminent  and  titled  persons 
among  her  correspondents  and  friends.  She  did  more  probably  than  any  one 
else  to  mould  and  fuse  public  opinion  at  the  North  against  the  cruelties  of 
slavery  and  to  secure  its  final  overthrow.  Her  cup  has  been  bitter-sweet.  The 
loss  of  her  noble  son  Henry,  by  drowning,  was  a  fearful  blow,  and  years  later 
another  son,  Fred,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg, 
went  to  California  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  On  the  other  hand 
troops  of  friends  and  fame  and  fortune  have  sweetened  her  life.  Now  she 
stands  by  the  River's  brink  ready  to  go  over  when  the  summons  comes.  Mil- 
lions will  mourn  her  death.  This  thick,  well-made  volume  serves  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  her  difficulties,  trials,  burdens,  great  abilities  and  successes.  It 
deserves  and  doubtless  will  receive  a  wide  reading.  Published  by  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  only  by  subscription. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  brings  out  a  unique  calendar  for 
1891  entitled.  Three  Blind  Mice,  llie  author  is  an  invalid  lady,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Barker.  She  has  certainly  shown  much  ingenuity  in  the  way  these  three  re- 
markable mice  are  set  forth,  month  by  month,  in  the  drollest  attitudes.  We 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  *^see  how  they  run,'*  and  the  awful  catas- 
trophe which  befell  the  one  that  got  too  near  to  the  farmer's  wife.  The  blind 
mice's  musical  performances  are  comical.  It  is  a  neat  calendar  and  the  price 
is  low,  only  50  cents.  The  same  publisher  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  school  room  pictures  called,  *^Two  Hopeless  Cases."  llie  old  Ger- 
man teacher  has  surprised  two  of  his  lads,  one  smoking  his  long  pipe  and  the 
other  practising  on  his  fiddle,  while  a  third  boy  is  trying  to  study.  It  is  well 
worth  the  twenty-five  cents. 

An  Adirondack  Cabin  is  a  capital  family  story  by  that  charming  writer^ 
Margaret  Sidney.    The  author  of  *Tive  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew" 
is  sure  to  interest  the  little  folks  in  any  t>ook  from  her  gifted  pen.    But  when 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Adirondacks  where  she  has  passed  two  seasons  and 
the  best  of  illustrations  accompany  the  text,  every  privileged  boy  or  girl  who 
gets  this  l>ook  is  sure  of  a  treat.    What  a  character  the  little  Duke  is !    And 
what  an  excellent  big  brother  is  Travers.    Who  could  have  a  better  uncle  than 
their  uncle  Joey  or  a  more  sensible  woman  to  look  after  them  than  Miss  Brett. 
And  how  naturally  is  the  wooing  of  these  two  consummated.    All  the  charac- 
ters are  well  drawn;  Cicily,  Tom,  Lily,  Biny,  Maum,  Silvy  and  all.    Those 
were  indeed  for  them  '^Idyllic  days  In  the  heart  of  the  wilderness."    This  most 
readable  book  is  published  by  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston.    Price  92.25. 
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The  Bame  firm  publish  Dr.  LeBaron  and  his  Daughters,  by  Jane  6.  Aus- 
tin. The  author,  whose  **  Nameless  Nobleman  **  has  attracted  much  attention, 
treats  her  present  theme  cxin-amore.  She  deals  with  one  of  the  honored  names 
of  old  Plymouth  of  a  century  and  a  half  a^^o.  Around  the  professional  and 
domestic  life  of  this  skilful  physician  she  has  w^oven  a  tale  of  uncommon  Inter- 
•est.  The  local  coloring  is  excellent.  We  are  placed  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the 
old  conditions  of  Pilgrim  life.  The  worthy  citizens  live  and  act  in  our  pres- 
ence. The  doctor  is  a  kindly,  learned  man  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
ancient  town.  His  daughters  are  fine  girls  and  their  deeds  and  love  affairs  give 
a  rich  flavor  and  warm  interest  to  the  book.  It  will  be  read  with  special  de- 
light by  all  who  bear  the  I/C Baron  name. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  January  comes  full  freighted  with  many  excel- 
lent things  both  in  text  and  illustration.  Two  important  articles  are  '*Fer- 
oand  Khnopff","  by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow,  and  "  The  Walls  of  SUmboul,''  by 
Tristram  Ellis. 

D.  Lothrop  Company  have  just  published  the  flrst  number  of  Best 
Things.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  the  best  being  a  Southern  story, 
■**  Lucy  Pervear,"  by  Margaret  Sidney.  Francis  Doane  &  CJo.,  of  116  State 
street,  Boston,  publish  a  ver}'  pretty  little  calendar.  The  Sunday  School 
Primary  Teacher^s  Manual,  by  Louise  Ordway  Tead,  is  a  compact  and  well 
printed  pamphlet  of  eighty-three  pages,  published  by  the  Congregational  S.  S. 
-&  Publishing  Society,  Boston.    Price,  35  cents. 

A  most  convenient,  valuable,  and  unique  business  table  or  desk  calendar,  for 
1891,  is  the  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  and  Stand,  issued  by  the  Pope  Mfg., 
Oo.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  Calendar  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  p«d  of  366 
leaves,  each  5^  x  2|  in.,  one  for  each  day  of  the  year,  to  be  torn  off*  daily.  By 
an  ingenious  device,  the  leaves  tear  off  independently,  leaving  no  stub.  The 
•portable  stand,  which  holds  the  pad,  contains  pen  rack  and  pencil  holder,  and 
is  made  of  solid  wood,  brass  mounted.  Upon  each  slip  appear  apt  quotations 
■pertaining  to  cycling  from  leading  publications  and  prominent  writers. 


The  Century  Magazine  has  no  superior.  Its  articles  and  illustrations  are 
nil  that  the  brain  of  man,  and  art  In  its  present  development  can  achieve.  The 
•bound  volume,  from  May  to  October  Inclusive,  is  a  royal  book  full  of  fat  things. 
Here  Is  the  last  half  of  ^^Friend  Olivia,^'  by  Amelia  £.  Barr,  and  the  closing 
portion  of  Joseph  Jefferson^s  exceedingly  interesting  Autobiography.  Among 
the  other  valuable  articles  are :  ^'The  Women  of  the  French  Salons,^*  by  Amelia 
Ciere  Mason,  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  portraits;  ^^An  Artist's  Letters 
from  Japan,''  by  John  I^  Farge;  and  'Italian  Old  Masters.'^  Then  there  are 
complete  stories  by  John  Ktllott  Curran,  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  Sarah  Oroe 
Jewett,  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Annie  Page,  Arlo  Bates,  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  Octave  Thanet  and  others ;  practical  papers  upon  astronomy  ath- 
letics, social  problems, travel,  etc.;  biographical  papers  on  ''Nathaniel  Bacon,** 
by  Edward  Eggleston ;  "Two  Views  of  Marie  Bashklrtseff;*^  "An  Anecdote  of 
Admiral  Farragul;"  "Memoranda  on  the  Life  of  Lincoln,*'  (by  various 
writers;)  "Theodore  O'Hara,"  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson;  "Albert  Pinkham 
Ryder,"  by  Henry  Eckford;  "Three  Papers  on  George  Washington,  Belies, 
Pictures,  etc.,"  by  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Edmund  Law  Rogers  and  others;  also 

A  Yankee  in  Andersonvllle,"  by  T.  H.Mann;  "A  Hard  Road  to  Travel  Got 
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of  Dlxie/^  by  W.  H.  Shelton,  and  poems  by  Kichard  Henry  Stoddard,  John 
Vance  Cheney,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  John  Hay,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Edith  M.  Thomas  and  Walt  Whitman.  Published 
by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

P.  Terenti  Afri  Heauton  Timorvemenos.  Text  with  stage  directions, 
by  John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  pre- 
pared for  use  in  sight  reading.  P.  Terenti  Afri  Phormio.  Text,  with 
stage  directions,  by  Frank  W.  Nicholson.  A.  M.,  instructor  in  Latin  in  Har- 
vard University,  prepared  for  use  in  sight  reading.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany. Paper,  pp.  66.  30  cents  each.  These  two  plays  have  been  edited  after 
the  same  general  plan  as  Mr.  Preble's  Adelphoe.  lliere  are  no  notes  critical  or 
explanatory,  but  the  arguments  preceeding  each  scene  and  the  stage  direc- 
tions, in  Engliirh,  serve  as  sufficient  commentary.  A  table  of  meters  is  ap- 
pended to  each.  All  else  the  teacher  must  supply.  They  are  intended  for  use 
in  sight  reading  in  class,  and  are  prepared  for  that  purpose  exclusively. 

D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  publish  three  delightful  little  holiday  books: 
Babtland,  compiled  by  the  editon*  of  Wide  Awake,  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
wee  tots  with  its  short,  nice  stories  and  pictures  of  dogs,  cats,  birds,  sheep, 
flowers,  dolls,  etc.  Price,  75  cents.  Qoody  Santa  Claus  is  the  story  of 
Santa  Claus'  wife,  —  and  a  good  old  lady  she  is  indeed  —  most  charmingly 
done  in  rhyme,  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates.  This  is  one  of  the  best  Christmas 
booklets  both  in  text  and  illustration  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  New 
Year's  Peace  is  a  dainty  booklet.  Ailed  with  twenty  thoughtful  poems  by 
Eruest  Warburton  Shurtleff.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  these  chaste,  religious 
poems  which  take  almost  too  solemn  a  view  of  life  for  the  Christmas  time. 
The  booklet  is  fittingly  illustrated. 

Harper's  Sixth  Reader,  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  editor  of  '^Harper's 
Readers."  British  authors.  New  York;  American  Book  Co.  Pp.  510,  90 
<;ent8,  is  an  attractive  and  excellent  book  which  will  do  much  to  aid  in  restor- 
ing oral  reading  to  its  old  place  of  honor  in  the  programmes  of  the  upper 
grades  of  schools.  It  is  made  on  a  right  plan  and  the  plan  is  well  carried  out. 
The  first  object  is  to  provide  a  good  reader,  and  in  doing  this,  and  in  order  to 
do  it  many  other  good  ends  are  secured.  The  selections  have  a  distinct  liter- 
ary quality;  they  represent  the  great  authors  of  prose  and  verse  in  England; 
they  have  connection  and  sequence  without  sacrifice  of  diversity  and  variety ; 
they  have  immediate  human  interest  and  educating  power,  llie  notes  show 
careful  and  Judicious  editing  and  the  indexes  are  excellent. 

Greek  for  Beginners.  A  companion  to  the  Hadley- Allen  Greek  Gram- 
mar; an  introduction  to  either  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader,  or  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon.  by  Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Greek  in  Phillip's  Acad- 
emy, Andover.  New  York;  American  Book  Company.  Pp.,  XVI.  152.  $1.00. 
This  work  is  more  elaborate  and  more  complete  than  most  first  books  of  Greek. 
It  assumes  that  the  student  has  learned  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  lan- 
guage in  his  previous  study  of  English  and  Latin.  It  is  so  philosophical  and 
so  carefully  graded  that  it  is  not  too  difiScult  for  beginners.  The  early  vo- 
cabularies are  restricted  to  words  familiar  to  every  intelligent  boy  in  their 
English  and  Latin  congeners.  Interest  is  sustained  by  frequent  glimpses  of 
the  wide  fields  of  advanced  Greek  Study,  and  the  boy  who  masters  this  book 
will  not  be  content  till  he  reaches  them.    Previous  editions,  known  as  ^^Coy's 
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Mayor/^  were  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  author's  \ou^  experience  in  fittin^i^ 
large  classes  in  Greek  for  onr  best  colleges,  and  this  new  and  improved  edition 
is  the  result  of  a  careful  revision  and  tho  addition  of  much  approved  new 
material. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  Yorlc,  have  Just  issued  an  Edition  de 
Luxe  of  Goodyear'8  History  of  Art,  which  worls  is  considered  by  most 
critics  to  be  the  best  of  the  smaller  Histories  of  Art  published.  The  book  is 
bound  in  rich  red  cloth,  white  and  gold  sides  and  back,  ornamented  with 
designs  selected  from  art  subjects,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  and  put  up  in  a  neat 
box.  It  contains  314  Illustrations  In  color,  is  replete  with  numerous  text- 
cuts,  is  printed  from  the  clearest  of  type,  and  In  this  form  makes  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  gift  books  of  the  year,  bend  for  specimen  pages 
to  the  publishers. 

A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  have  just  published  an  English  translation  of  de  Alarcon^s 
popular  Spanish  romance  entitled  '*  The  Strange  Friend  op  Tito  Gil." 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  publish  In  their  ^*  Ele- 
mentary Science  Manuals,*^  a  valuable  little  book  on  Practical,  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  including  graphic  arithmetic,  by  G.  H.  Morris.  The 
special  features  of  this  work  are  the  grouping  together  of  similar  problems, 
the  diagrams  being  made  to  face  the  text,  also  the  numerous  notes,  the  very 
large  number  of  examples  worked  out,  and  the  copious  number  of  exercises 
appended.  The  author  ^*  who  has  had  much  practical  experience  in  teaching 
the  subject  '^  urges  students  to  work  out  these  examples  and  certainly  they 
will  find  it  a  profitable  exercise.  Those  interested  in  Geometry  cannot  afford 
to  let  this  book  pass  without  examination.    Price,  80  cents. 

In  Scripture  Lands  Is  the  modest  title  of  a  book  of  commanding  interest 
by  Edward  L.  Wilson.  The  author,  a  conscientious  and  skilful  photographer, 
left  this  country  some  years  ago  determined  to  see  and  obtain  more  correct 
views  of  the  historic  and  sacred  places  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  surrounding 
countries.  He  has  succeeded  to  u  remarkable  degree.  The  pictures  which  he 
secured  fur  surpass  any  previously  obtained.  In  an  extremely  interesting  ser- 
ies of  articles  in  the  Century,  many  of  these  appeared  as  illustrative  of  his 
text.  They  dealt  especially  with  the  death  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  great  Mummy 
''  flnd^^  of  1881 ;  »inai  and  the  Wilderness ;  a  visit  to  Petra;  and  a  multitude  of 
interesting  views  about  Kadesh,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee^ 
Samaria,  the  Villages  of  Galilee,  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon  and 
Damascus.  The  text  Is  very  fresh,  interesting  and  instructive,  but  the  pictor- 
ial value  of  the  book  Is  far  greater.  The  Khuzneh  and  Its  gorge,  occupied  by 
the  picturesque  but  hostile  Bedouins,  the  temple  of  the  urn,  and  the  altar  of 
Baal  furnish  striking  examples  of  Mr.  Wilson's  skill  as  a  photographer;  and  in 
the  next  chapter,  ^^A  Search  for  Kadesh,'^  and  the  picture  of  *^A  Modern  Hagar'^ 
with  her  two  children,  is  very  effective.  As  we  read  these  pages  and  look  oa 
these  views  we  gain  new,  vivid  and  correct  Ideas  as  to  the  peoples  and  lands 
over  which  the  spell  of  Scripture  story  rests.  We  avoid  the  heat  and  fatigues 
of  travel.  Quietly,  and  without  danger,  we  enter  the  gates  of  Petra,  or  look 
on  the  faces  of  dead  Pharoahs,  or  gain  the  summit  of  Ras  es  Sufsafah  and  gaze 
from  the  ^^  Mount  of  God  and  of  Moses  '*  down  upon  the  plain  of  Er  Baha,. 
where  the  Isrealltes  waited  to  hear  the  commands  of  God.  This  is  a  noble 
volume  and  deserves  careful  study.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons^ 
New  York.     Price,   $3.60. 
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the  horses  and  handling  the  teams,  and  a  thousand  other  rural 
operations  that  these  will  suggest,  were  of  the  utmost  practical 
use.  Not  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  exactly  such  things,  but 
I  there  and  then  acquired  practical  knowledge  which  enabled  me 
to  push  to  the  utmost  swiftness  the  movements  of  wagon  trains, 
the  building  of  bridges  across  creeks  and  rivers,  the  constructing 
of  trenches  and  other  work,  which,  if  not  done,  would  have 
rendered  the  movements  of  brigade,  division  or  corps  extremely 
slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

Once  when  at  the  academy  at  West  Point  as  a  cadet,  I  was 
laboring  to  make  a  drawing  of  some  architectural  cross-section, 
I  think  of  a  peculiar  cornice  of  a  public  building,  my  professor, 
Mahan,  criticised  my  work  very  severely  and  also  my  answer  to 
his  questions  concerning  the  cross-section  or  cornice.  His  closing 
remark  was :  "  I  wish,  Mr.  Howard,  you  would  show  a  little  more 
'  common  sense.'  "  At  the  time  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant 
by  "  common  sense."  I  pondered  over  the  expression,  till  it  finally 
dawned  upon  me  that  what  I  hitherto  lacked  in  my  education  was 
the  habit  of  close  observation,  especially  in  engineering.  There 
was  a  lack  on  my  part  in  noticing  construction  and  in  seeing  how 
things  were  put  together.  At  last  I  defined  to  myself  our 
engineer  professor's  idea  of  "  coipmon  sense."  It  was  the 
matured  judgment  of  the  mind  after  careful  and  constant  inspec- 
tion. 

Quite  early  in  our  school  career  boys  were  taught  to  speak 
pieces  before  their  school-fellows.  The  habit  of  reading  aloud  in 
the  common  schools  forty  years  ago  was  universal.  Before  the 
days  of  written  examinations  all  these  were  conducted  orally,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  The  scholar,  standing  near  his  work 
with  pointer  in  hand,  used  the  memoranda  or  diagrams  which  he 
had  put  upon  the  board  as  helps  to  his  memory,  while  he  went 
on  to  give  in  words  a  connected  recitation.  Such  exercises  taught 
us  how  to  read  and  to  speak,  but  did  not  teach  us  to  listen.  Very 
few  became  good  listeners. 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  to  give  full  attention.  It  is,  perhaps,  easier 
to  listen  to  a  public  address  where  usually  there  is  very  little  to 
divert  the  attention,  than  to  give  full  heed  during  a  conversatioii 
with  another.  The  mind  is  very  apt  to  be  shaping  other  thoughts 
or  to  be  concocting  an  answer,  and  so,  not  taking  in  fully  either 
the  words  or  meaning  of  a  companion  who  is  speaking.     Now  I 
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think  in  mj  own  education,  that  this  kind  of  exercise,  i.  e.«  lii^t 
which  accustoms  the  mind  to  heed  and  to  hear  what  another^ays,, 
was  for  many  years  much  neglected.  This  was  remedied  tUi 
a  measure  at  the  military  academy.  Our  Saviour  said  \fi>  the 
people  when  they  gathered  around  him  for  instruction,  ^\  He  th^ 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  Certainly,  it  is  a  great  pawef  to 
be  able  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  and  under  all  circumstan^e$:(tf 
life  to  be  able  to  open  the  ears  and  hear.  When  children  have 
learned  to  hear  quietly,  respectfully,  diligently  and  continuously, 
they  have  indeed  taken  an  important  step  in  their  education.    , 

A  favorite  sentiment  of  the  present  day  is  that  the  entire  edu- 
cation of  a  single  mind  from  childhood  to  manhood  should  ^be 
with  a  view  to  some  employment,  trade  or  profession,  looking 
always  to  the  future,  however  distant  that  future  may  be^  Per- 
haps this  view  of  things  has  its  advantage.  Certainly,  if  it  were 
desirable  for  families  from  generation  to  generation  to  continue 
the  same  occupation,  there  would  be  propriety  in  training  every 
child  to  understand  and  prosecute  the  business  of  the  fatheiu  In 
our  country,  however,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of 
children  to  a  more  independent,  perhaps  premature  bias,  to  a  wider 
choice  of  work  for  a  livelihood  and  to  more  ambitious  pursuits,  so 
that  the  sons  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants  become  judges, 
governors  and  members  of  Congress.  In  fact,  there  is  a  constant 
kaleidoscopic  interchange  of  professions  or  callings.  Merchants' 
sons  become  farmers  and  planters,  cattle  and  horse  raisers,  while 
the  herders'  and  the  farmers'  boys  become  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, ship-builders,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  architects,  and 
what-not. 

Our  fathers  discovered  long  ago  that  there  was  a  common  basis 
of  education ;  that  there  were  certain  studies  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  acquired  knowledge.  This  being  the  case,  in  select- 
ing subjects  to  be  taught  and  learned  it  has  become  an  important 
question  what  they  shall  be.  Every  study  is  important,  even  if 
not  directly  applicable  to  a  given  business,  which  broadens  the 
mind  and  renders  it  fit  for  any  and  every  encounter  it  is  likely  to 
meet  with. 

The  classics  are  often  objected  to  because  not  practical,  not 
directly  useful  in  furthering  the  immediate  interests  of  life. 
Account  for  it  as  we  may,  this  theory  is  certainly  erroneous.  The 
classically  trained  orator  is  a  better  orator  for  being  so  trained. 
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The  lawyer  and  the  judge,  other  things  being  equal,  are  better 
lawyers  and  judges  from  the  habits  of  examination,  analysis  and 
expression  which  they  acquired  through  classical  instruction. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  our  youth  and  see  if  we  can  illustrate 
this.  Can  we  not  make  clear  to  ourselves  some  reasons,  for  exam- 
ple, why  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  better  than  most  other 
studies,  prepares,  disciplines  and  develops  the  mind  more  especially 
for  what  have  been  called  the  learned  professions  ? 

Several  of  my  schoolmates  wlien  I  was  thirteen  and  at  school 
at  Hallowell,  Maine,  entered  upon  the  study  of  Latin.  Noticing 
them  as  they  commenced  to  decline  the  Latin  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives, it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  going  into  a  field  which 
I  would  like  to  enter  and  examine ;  so,  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
my  good  mother,  I  joined  the  next  Latin  class  that  began  the 
study.  It  \3  not  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  my  new  acquire- 
ment. For  example,  I  knew  in  English  the  single  adjective 
"  good  "  when  I  began  to  recite  the  Latin 

bonus  bona  bonum 

boni  bonae         boni,  etc., 

in  thirty-six  different  inflections.  This  soon  revealed  abundant 
relationships  with  our  own  language  that  hitherto  I  had  failed  to 
take  in. 

As  soon  as  we  commenced  translating  the  shortest  sentences  we 
found  in  our  dictionaries  many  definitions  corresponding  to  words 
which  we  were  obliged  to  compare,  word  by  word,  and  to  exercise 
judgment  in  the  selection,  and  so  frame  the  thought  of  the  Latin 
in  our  own  tongue.  This  process,  which  every  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  pursues,  enriches  the  mind.  The  study  of  words  and 
phrases  soon  becomes  a  pleasure,  and  then  results  in  a  habit  of 
mind.  No  faithful  student  ever  goes  through  a  classical  course 
without  getting  at  the  original  and  derived  meanings  of  the  differ- 
ent English  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin.  Probably  no  stu- 
dent ever  begins  to  realize  the  nice  shades  of  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  terms  till  he  has  subjected  himself  to  this  steady, 
faithful,  persistent  training ;  or  to  something  akin  to  it  in  the 
acquirement  of  modern  tongues.  Think  of  a  lawyer  who  tries  to 
read  the  old  English  authors  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin.  Think  of  the  physician  who  has  no  acquaintance  with 
the  thousand  important   technical   phrases   which  he  must  use* 
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Tbink  of  the  scientist  who  cannot  even  name  the  figures  and  let- 
ters which  he  must  employ  in  conversation  and  correspondence 
with  other  scholars. 

I  have  often  sought  to  compare  lawyer  with  lawyer,  of  equal 
alnlity,  the  one  with  the  other,  —  the  one  having  classical  acquire- 
ment and  the  other  not.  The  classically  educated  appeared  to 
have  the  decided  advantage  in  force  of  statement.  The  same 
analysis  of  orators,  authors,  clergymen  and  teachers  has  brought 
me  to  the  same  conclusion.  Our  difficulty  of  course  lies  in  the 
expression  **  equal  ability.' '  Horace  Greeley  had  a  vigorous  mind 
and  a  peculiar  sagacity,  and  he  was  not  classically  educated. 
People  opposed  to  Latin  and  Greek  say,  show  us  an  editor  who 
could  surpass  him.  This  example  proves  nothing  against  classical 
education.  Horace  Greeley  always  missed  that  attainment.  It 
would  have  improved  his  English.  To  state  it  otherwise,  Greeley 
without  that  knowledge  and  the  skill  that  goes  with  it,  was 
weaker  as  a  scholarly  man  than  Greeley  would  have  been  had 
Providence  permitted  it  to  him.  The  Chautauqua  course  is  excel- 
lent for  any  young  man  or  woman.  But  it  does  not  carry  the 
same  abundance  of  knowledge  and  discipline  with  it  as  the  cor- 
responding course  of  study  at  Yale,  Harvard,  or  any  of  those 
thorough  classical  colleges  of  which  my  alma  mater^  Bowdoin 
College,  is  a  type.  It  comprises  a  beautiful  review  of  the  study- 
world  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  substitute. 

However,  in  this  Chautauqua  course  and  other  similar  courses, 
I  think  the  opponents  of  classical  knowledge,  who  are  also  the 
unflagging  advocates  of  what  they  denominate  ^^  practical  educa- 
tion," have,  in  spite  of  their  errors,  been  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing great  things  for  the  youth  of  our  land.  For  under  these 
criticisms  of  the  old  methods  and  examples  of  new  ones,  normal 
schools,  commercial,  polytechnic  and  Chautauqua  courses,  or 
reading  circles,  and  large  scientific  annexes  connected  with  old 
institutions,  have  sprung  up  ;  so  that  instead  of  a  comparatively 
few  educated  men,  educated  thoroughly,  we  have  a  vast  number 
who  are  specialists  —  men  fairly  fitted  for  the  narrower  spheres  of 
thought  and  labor  which  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  meet 
the  needs  of  their  neighbors,  and  better  serve  the  wants  of  the 
world  at  large. 

All  honor  to  the  education  of  children  and  youth  —  an  educa- 
tion, which  is  pure  and  simple  and  which  is  always  accompanied 
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by  t^  proper  proportion  of  the  instruction  of  the  heart.  We 
slr6nld  never  forget  the  grand  old  proverb  of  Solomon :  **  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge ;  wisdom  and  instmc- 
tibti  fools  alone  despise." 


•  {Gten.  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  who,  at  our  request  has  written  the 
pi^eding  article,  in  part  personal  reminiscences,  and  in  part 
a  record  of  his  mature  judgpnent  on  matters  where  the  wisest  may 
differ,  had  rather  an  unusually  long  training  in  schools.  He  was 
b^ra  in  Leeds,  then  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  Nov.  8,  1830. 
His  home  training  was  by  a  Christian  mother.  His  farm-life  till 
the:  age  of  fourteen  he  describes.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
ten.  His  district  school  experience  was  from  the  age  of  four  to 
fourteen.  Then  he  was  in  a  high  school  at  Hallo  well,  Maine^ 
taught  by  Jonas  Burnham<  and  then  at  North  Yarmouth  academy^ 
under  the  tuition  of  A.  H.  Weld.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College 
in:  1846,  graduating  in  1850.  His  professional  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  West  Point,  1850-'54,  where  he  graduated  with  honorable 
rank  as  a  scholar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  After  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Waite  of  Portland,  Maine,  he  performed  his  duties  as 
an  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  at  West  Troy,  New  York ; 
Augfusta,  Maine ;  and  in  the  Florida  Indian  War  under  General 
Harney.  While  in  Florida,  according  to  his  own  statement  last 
October  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  he  was  "  bom  again."  He  united 
first  with  the  Methodists  at  Tampa,  Florida,  and  when  at  home 
on  leave  from  the  army  on  account  of  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  Fair 
Oaks,  in  1862,  he  joined  the  Congregational  church  at  Auburn^ 
Maine.  He  has  since  been  a  member  of  some  Congregational 
church,  but  always  in  sympathy  with  all  who  under  any  name 
were  engaged  in  promoting  Christianity.  His  "  education,"  like 
that  of  every  man,  has  not  been  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  .schools. 
His  own  family  of  seven  children ;  his  affiliation  with  societiea 
and  churches ;  his  experience  in  the  army  before,  during  and  since 
the  civil  war ;  his  perplexing  and  often  underestimated  services 
under  President  Lincoln  as  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau ;  his 
praictical  educational  efforts  as  President  of  Harvard  University ; 
his  long  and  welcome  laboi*s  on  various  platforms,  where  he  has 
spoken  on  all  sorts  of  historic,  benevolent  and  religioiis  subjects ; 
has  itranslations   from    the   French ;    his   authorship   of   ^*  Chief 
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Joseph,'*  ^*The  Nez  Perces  Campaign,"  and  several  books  for 
children ;  his  very  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  literature 
need  only  to  be  recalled  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  present 
article.  General  Howard's  *^  education "  has  been  largely  in 
doing.  This  has  reacted  upon  his  mind  and  character.  As  well 
as  he  writes,  he  has  been  more  remarkable  for  his  indefatigable, 
never-defeated  energy  in  affairs  —  affairs  of  highest  moment  — 
than  for  literary  or  scientific  achievements.  No  man  is  more 
grateful  than  he  to  his  early  instructors  in  general  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  especially  the  guides  of  his  maturer  religious 
thought.  But  the  often  hard  discipline  of  actual  life  with  its 
inevitable  disappointments,  discouragements  and  sorrows,  which 
he  has  encountered  with  courage  and  submitted  to  with  fortitude, — 
as  well  as  its  successes  and  honors  which  he  has  borne  with  mod- 
esty —  has  been  his  supreme  educator.  He  is  but  sixty,  and  en- 
joying, as  he  does,  robust  health,  has  the  prospect  of  yet  many 
years  of  faithful  service  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  —  Ed.] 


7JIB  AfAKING  OjF  A   CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

BT  EX-PRESIDENT  GEORGE  F.  MAGOUN,  D.  D. 
Iowa  College^  Orinneii,  la. 

THE  very  first  necessity  in  the  making  of  a  Christian  college 
is, — 
I.  A  clear  and  profound  conviction  that  everything  in  and  about 
it  18  to  he  controlled  and  charaterized  by  religion.  With  this  element 
the  institution  is  to  be  saturated  through  and  through.  Without 
it,  success  would  not  be  Christian  success ;  with  it,  all  it 
accomplishes  will  go  to  exalt  Christ  and  extend  His  reign  on 
earth.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  of  our  higher  institutions 
tiiat  the  moral  element,  even,  was  not  strong,  at  least  not  com- 
manding in  them.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  more  of  moral 
improvement  or  of  moral  Tuin  has  been  the  result  of  life  at  the 
great  colleges*  That  such  assertions  and  questions  are  possible 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  Nothing  lower, 
nothing  less,  can  make  the  morality  of  a  college  sure.  Has 
American  society  in  young  men  or  mature  men,  risen  yet  to  the 
height  of  an  unsupported  natural  ethic,  which  can  dispense  with 
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the  commandments  in  Exodus  or  the  New  Testament?  Is  the 
^^  ethical  culture  "  of  our  sons  and  daughters  in  college  halls  pos- 
sible without  Christ  ?  Religion  should  never  enter  any  of  the 
precincts  of  an  institution  with  bowed  head,  and  cringing  mien, 
and  apologies  on  her  lip,  asking  leave  to  be :  but  with  the  queenly 
air  of  one  to  whom  the  throne  belongs  of  right.  Hers  is  the 
prestige  of  the  motherhood  of  science  and  philosophy,  of  culture 
and  good  literature,  of  manners  and  the  humanities ;  to  her  mod- 
«  ern  civilization  owes  its  being,  and  is  ever  to  humbly  acknowledge 
the  debt ;  for  her  philanthropy  is  to  work  everywhere  and  schol- 
arship teach.  It  is  by  no  means  enough  that  the  influence  of 
a  college  should  be  generally  and  indefinitely  on  the  Christian 
side,  but  it  should  be  distinctly  such  as  to  give  the  student  full 
proof  of  the  actual,  transforming  spiritual  power  of  religion.  Not 
enough  that  some  fine  and  elevated  sentiments  about  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  the  best  thought  and  work  of  the  ages  should 
be  instilled,  —  thought  about  it  as  a  thing  which  he  is  to  g^  to 
churches  and  missions  and  closets  of  dead  saints  and  scenes  of 
reform,  toil,  and  suffering  to  find  exemplified.  It  must  be  in  the 
tenor,  implications,  and  connections  of  the  teaching,  in  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  teachers,  in  the  regime  and  very  atmosphere 
of  the  institution.  It  seems  to  be  quite  needless  to  add  that  no 
voice  against  Christ  should  ever  be  raised  within  its  recitation 
rooms,  in  its  chapel,  or  on  its  society,  or  exhibition  or  commence- 
ment platforms.  Freedom  of  thought  or  speech  cannot  be 
stretched  to  warrant  such  license,  nor  can  common  respect  for 
Christian  founders  or  gratitude  for  privileges  enjoyed,  or  benefits 
received  allow  it.  Principles  on  which  a  college  stands  are  not 
to  be  assailed  within.  I  am  free  to  say  today,  after  nearly  half 
a  lifetime  given  to  education,  that,  while  in  our  public  schools, 
in  which  Christian  taxpayers  have  no  rights  above  irreligious  men 
or  infidels,  the  conversion  of  a  child  along  with  his  elementary 
education  may  be  a  happy  accident,  and  the  devout  father  and 
mother  have  no  ground  to  complain  that  it  is  not  more,  the  quality 
and  scope  and  relations  of  the  higher  studies  in  a  genuine  college 
ought  to  make  conversion  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  I  would 
not  teach  in  an  institution  in  which  the  Bible,  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  literature,  learning  and  morals,  could  not  be  quoted  as 
freely  as  any  other  book,  even  before  the  basis  of  faith  has  been 
examined  or  the  evidence  of  revelation  studied ;  or  where  efforts 
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for  conversion  could  not  take  rank  any  time  and  all  the  time  with 
scholarly  drill-work,  and  the  highest  intellectual  discipline 
wrought  or  atteiiipted.  And  if  this  be  not  so,  success  for 
a  Christian  college  can  never  be  attained. 

IL  There  is  no  making  a  Christian  college  unless  it  is  pro- 
tided  with  resources  and  appliances  comparable  to  those  of  other 
institutions  of  similar  rank. 

Long  reflection  has  led  me  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  colleges 
established  by  Christian  people,  if  they  ought  to  exist  at  ally  ought 
to  be  as  well  endowed  as  those  founded  by  the  state,  if  not  bet- 
ter. And  this  for  the  honor  of  religion,  at  least.  The  state  has 
no  religion ;  can  have  none.  It  owes  to  Christianity  all  its  own 
impulse  to  sustain  education,  and  above  all  the  making  of  educa- 
tion at  all  Christian,  and  Christianity  should  do  more  for  this  on 
its  own  account  than  its  secular  beneficiary  can  do.  It  does  more, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  in  a  commonwealth  like  that  I  live  in. 
Christian  beneficence  is  scattered  among  so  many  competing  col- 
leges —  fifteen  or  more  —  while  state  endowments  are  con- 
centrated upon  one  or  two,  —  that  the  Chris tiauity  of  the  state 
seems  to  be  giving  far  less  than  it  is  for  the  higher  education 
Some  denominations  among  us  have  two,  three  or  four  colleges, 
which  if  united  in  one  would  hold  the  foremost  rank.  For  the 
promotion  of  education,  too.  Christian  colleges  should  be  as  well 
famished  as  those  of  the  state,  or  better.  They  can  do  better  for 
education  and  scholarship  in  that  they  are  distinctively  Christian, 
and  deserve  the  better  means  to  do  so.  For  the  promotion  of 
religion  too, — since  nothing  gives  it  so  commanding  power  among 
men  as  the  service  of  knowledge  and  culture.  Not  one  word 
shall  fall  from  me,  ever,  anywhere,  urging  the  extension  of  secta- 
rianism through  denominational  colleges  :  nor  shall  I  fail  to  main- 
tain ever  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  Christian 
they  lead  all  the  agencies  we  can  devise,  next  after  those  God  has 
devised  in  Hi&  church  and  the  ministry  of  His  gospel,  in  propa- 
gating truth  and  righteousness.  The.  printed  page  falls  behind 
them.  The  "  good  seed  "  is  ever  living  men  and  women,  "  the . 
children  of  the  kingdom  :  "  and  the  better  trained  the  better  seed 
are  they.  In  foundations,  buildings,  endowments,  libraries,  scien- 
tific collections,  apparatus,  and  all  manner  of  appliances  and  aids 
to  teaching,  the  Christian  college  should  lead  all  others  ;  as  it  does 
today  in  quality  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  moral  influ- 
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ence.  Let  not  this,  however,  be  taken  to  mean  that  more  monej 
should  be  expended  upon  it  than  the  Legislature  votes  to  its 
rivals  of  political  origin.  For  it  costs  a  g^eat  deal  more  to  give 
a  certain  style  of  education  under  state  management  than  under 
that  of  private  benevolence,  —  professors  of  no  higher  merit 
receive  salaries  nearly  twice  as  great,  —  all  current  expenses  and 
special  ones  for  collections  and  adjuncts  to  class-room  exercises 
are  very  much  higher.  The  men  in  the  one  case  are  as  worthy  of 
better  salaries  as  they  are  in  the  other  ;  but  because  self-denying 
scholars  of  piety  will  serve  the  colleges  and  the  churches  and  the 
community  for  less,  they  should  not  be  crucified  with  the  beggarly 
outfit  for  work  to  which  many  of  them  are  condemned,  or  with 
the  want  they  suffer. 

III.  The  highest  standard  for  admission  and  graduation^  and  all 
between  these  two  points  of  college  life^  which  the  progress  of  kncnolr 
edge  and  of  the  art  of  education  allows^  is  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  true  Christian  college. 

And  here  we  have  what  is  easier  of  obtainment  than  those 
things  which  depend  on  money  and  munificence— of  which  things 
something  has  just  been  said.  To  choose  anything  but  the  best 
in  books  and  methods  is  suicidal.  To  place  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship below  the  highest  point  is  to  invite  defeat.  Greater  num- 
bers indeed  of  half-fitted  Freshmen  can  be  drawn  in  by  low  and 
superficial  requirements,  to  be  sent  out  in  four  years  as  half- 
fledged  graduates.  But  a  large  attendance  is  the  lowest  and 
cheapest  element  of  success.  It  is  stark  failure  —  the  very 
largest  —  if  purchased  at  the  cost  of  good  scholarship.  It  is 
charlatanism  that  secures  a  crowd  of  students  within  college  walls, 
who  should  be  in  the  academies  or  high  schools  instead.  It  ia 
swindling  the  public  for  anything  to  pretend  to  be  a  college  with- 
out the  genuine  college  standard.  It  cheats  the  young  who  are 
deceived  by  it.  It  degrades  learning  by  the  association  of  low 
and  dishonest  work  with  the  word.  And  eventually  the  college 
where  this  is  done  will  lose  even  the  prestige  of  numbers.  In 
New  England,  where  alone  the  experiment  of  the  highest  possible 
requirements  has  been  fully  tried,  it  is  Harvard  and  Yale,  not 
colleges  of  lower  rank,  that  have  and  hold  steadily  the  largest 
attendance.  It  is  a  needless  giving  of  itself  away  for  a  Christian 
college  to  lower  its  standard  because  preparatory  institutions  are 
so  poor ;  for  there  is  no  law  that  can  require  it  to  pick  up  candi* 
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dates  for  its  Freshman  class  where  the  public  high  schools  drop 
them  ;  and  the  preparatory  work  is  constantly  improving ;  and  if 
it  should  do  this  unworthy  thing,  in  a  few  years  it  would  be 
passed  by  in  disesteem  when  better  fitted  candidates  are  ready. 
It  can  never  become  a  great  college ;  it  has  already  discounted 
its  own  future ;  it  has  bartered  its  birthright  for  a  mess  of  very 
poor  pottage.  For  I  consider  seeming  success  of  any  kind  with- 
out solid  and  real  merit  the  poorest  thing  a  man  or  an  institution 
can  earn. 

But  this  is  the  very  lowest  ground  on  which  a  low  standard 
can  be  condemned.  What  do  scholarship  and  real  learning 
require  ?  Let  us  advance  a  step  farther  and  ask,  what  does  the 
Christian  cause  require  ?  ^^  Provide  things  honorable  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,"  is  its  rule.  Our  religion  favors  the  highest  culture, 
and  never  prospers  if  represented  only  by  the  lower,  when  higher 
is  attainable.  For  ourselves  we  may,  if  unselfish,  often  content 
ourselves  in  supplying  our  personal  wants  with  what  falls  short 
of  being  the  best;  but  for  our  faith,  and  for  its  status  and  power 
among  men,  when  the  question  is :  What  appliances  for  mind  and 
for  influencing  it  shall  religion  have  ?  we  must  always  answer, 
<ndy  the  be%U  the  very  best.  God's  order  is  reversed,  and  disas- 
trously so,  it  will  be  found,  when  any  institution  as  to  style  of 
teaching,  aids  employed,  aims  realized,  products  turned  out  Com- 
mencement Day,  overtops  the  Christian  college. 

IV.  As  personal  character  in  its  students  and  graduates  is 
a  still  more  precious  end  and  far  dearer  to  such  a  college  than 
culture,  the  regimen  of  cimduct  maintained  should  be  the  very  highest 
posnble.  What  may  be  tolerated  where  all  is  secular  in  origin, 
and  religion  is  but  an  incident,  will  not  answer  here. 

Lord  Bacon  names  as  essential  to  seats  of  learning,  ^^  ordinances 
for  government.*'  But  there  is  no  government  without  law,  it 
almost  goes  without  saying.  All  below  this  is  mere  advice, 
request,  coaxing ;  well  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  the  attempted 
Hianagement  of  maneuver  and  into  stooping  to  outwit  those  who 
cannot  be  controlled  by  legitimate  authority  founded  in  reason 
and  conscience  and  benevolence.  The  college  owes  it  to  itself, 
to  its  students,  to  the  community,  to  the  cause  of  good  order,  civ- 
ilization, human  improvement,  and  religion,  to  have  rules  of 
^portment  for  all  who  come  to  it,  and  steadily,  kindly,  wisely 
maintain  them.     All  these  considerations  may  be  summed  up  in 
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the  fact  that  that  superior  style  of  character  it  was  founded  to 
beget  in  those  whom  it  trains  cannot  be  produced  without  tbe 
agency  of  law.  All  depends  upon  the  character  acquired  by  tlie 
young ;  shall  it  include  loyalty  to  law  or  not  ?  There  is  no 
good  citizenship  without  it,  no  trustworthy  compliance  with  the 
order  of  home  and  society  that  has  in  it  a  particle  of  principle. 
There  is  no  religious  character  minus  that  foundation  possible. 
Saved  by  works  of  the  law  or  by  grace :  needing  or  not  needing 
a  salvation,  no  moral  agent  in  God's  universe  can  throw  off  obli- 
gation to  the  authority  of  legitimate  law,  and  dei^and  that  his 
Maker  shall  treat  with  him  as  one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be 
merely  requested,  or  advised,  to  do  perfect  and  eternal  right 
We  advise  our  equals;  we  request  even  superiors  in  relation; 
those  who  are  under  obligation  are  subjects  of  statute  and  com- 
mand. There  is  no  doing  duty  to  God,  or  securing  His  approval. 
His  confidence.  His  favor,  unless  we  obey  His  commandments  m 
commandments:  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God; 
and  even  a  republic  stands  on  the  sole  and  solid  4[iasis  of  the  law 
of  the  people  binding  the  people.  A  man's  Christian  experience 
binds  him  —  if  he  have  a  real  one  —  to  obey  every  lower  form  of 
legitimate  law  and  authority,  or  else  he  is  a  rebel  against  those  of 
God. 

The  right  of  college  authorities  to  establish  rules  for  deport- 
ment within  their  precincts  and  over  all  under  their  jurisdiction, 
need  not  be  argued.  That  which  denies  it  is  but  one  form  of 
Nihilism.  For  the  auctor^  the  increaser  of  the  privileges  of  eda- 
cation  for  the  young,  has  the  aiictoritcus  that  goes  with  this,  the 
right  of  control,  the  prerogative  of  making  conditions  of  deport^ 
ment  on  which  these  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed.  Even  the  mere 
improver  of  what  already  existed  can  alone  dictate  how  bit 
improvement  shall  be  used  by  others.  The  literary  author  has, 
therefore,  his  copyright,  the  inventor  his  patent ;  and  founders  of 
colleges  have  the  unimpeachable,  irrefragable,  original  authority 
to  be  vested  in  the  trustees  and  the  faculty  for  administration, 
which  every  worthy  student  will  recognize  and  respect.  With 
no  safety  to  his  character  as  a  future  citizen,  —  or  perhaps  legio* 
lator,  —  with  no  assurance  that  his  character  as  a  Christian  will  be 
worth  a  rush,  can  this  element  of  his  training  under  law  and  bj 
law  in  college  be  thrown  away.  Reasonable  law  in  quality  and 
amount,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  —  as  little  as  possible  but  appro- 
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priate  and  useful  laws,  of  course,  are  here  meant,  and  these 
alone,  —  such  as  will  work  good  habits  of  study,  demeanor,  self- 
restraint  and  self-respect,  reverence,  honor,  and  sense  of  right  in 
those  who  are  exercised  thereby  is  essential. 

V.  A  conscientious,  broad-minded,  and  generous  support  and 
furtherance  in  all  these  respects  by  the  immediate  community  about  iU 
is  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  Christian  college. 

The  people  who  see  its  buildings,  its  instructors,  and  its  stu- 
dents every  day  have  more  to  do  with  it,  to  help  or  to  hinder, 
than  any  other  people.  First  of  all,  the  surrounding  constituency 
must  more  than  consent  to,  must  rejoice  in  and  praise  God  for, 
and  lay  themselves  out  to  second  in  all  ways,  its  being,  out 
and  out,  in  all  its  appointments,  spirit,  doings,  relations,  plans  and 
influence  a  centre  of  Christian  power,  of  uncompromising,  high 
purposed,  steady,  growing  energy  in  all  that  is  Christian,  and  in 
nothing  inconsistent  therewith.  Then,  the  elevation  of  scholar- 
ship to  the  highest  possible  point  should  ever  be  heartily,  warmly 
approved  and  counted  a  merit.  The  suggestion  by  any  ;  "  Our 
college  is  getting  above  our  heads,"  should  never  be  entertained ; 
for  it  must  be  a)x)ve  the  heads  of  some,  of  course,  —  nay,  of 
many,  —  if  it  is  a  real  college.  In  nothing  does  the  seat  of  an 
institution  show  its  worthiness  of  its  eminent  honor  and  privilege 
more  than  in  its  manly,  public  spirited,  conscientious  holding  up 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  conduct  the  institution  in  relation  to 
the  good  conduct  required  and  the  government  and  law  embodied 
in  its  regimen,  the  standards  of  character  and  scholarly  attain- 
ment insisted  on,  the  blending  of  intellectual  superiority  with 
onyielding  Christian  principle  which  it  aims  to  secure.  What 
danger  can  there  be  that,  —  with  all  their  numberless  and  thick- 
set obstacles,  with  all  their  temptations  to  lower  every  kind  of 
standard,  even  below  professional  respectability,  with  the  influ- 
ences on  every  side  diverting  from  high  training  and  perverting 
the  measure  of  it  attained,  the  cheap  outcries  against  over  much 
learning  and  conscience  in  the  crude,  pushing,  sordid  life  of  new 
eommunities,  —  the  best  faculty  that  can  be  secured  will  require 
too  much  ?  How  great  the  danger  is  that  they  will  fall  short  of 
what  might  be  realized,  disheartened  by  the  pressure  against  them 
of  lower  aims  than  their  own,  and  wearied  by  the  greatness  of  the 
way  !  If  they  are  deserving  the  name  of  a  "  faculty,"  they  will 
shadow  forth  a  broad,  noble,  ever  up-climbing  development  of  the 
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college  germ,  which  the  immediate  town  oonstituencj  should  do 
nothing  to  pull  down  or  thwart,  but  everything  to  uphold  and 
promote  ;  alas !  it  will  be  thwarted  all  sadly  if  not  a  finger  is  lifted 
against  it. 

There  is  no  gain  to  any  of  us  like  gain  of  character,  no  possi- 
bility like  the  possibility  of  rising  above  our  lower  and  smaller 
selves  into  sympathy  with  the  best  our  time  has,  no  exchange  so 
profitable  as  that  of  selfishness  and  substance  for  the  rare  and 
exalted  good  a  Christian  college  represents. 

No  discussion  of  the  special  ways  and  means  for  the  making  of 
a  Christian  college  has  here  been  attempted,  but  only  of  a  higher 
range  of  considerations  that  govern  all  questions  of  ways  and 
means.  Some  of  these  lower  questions  are  peculiar  to  such  enter- 
prises undertaken  in  states  comparatively  new.  They  do  not  and 
cannot  arise  in  ancient  universities,  nor  in  schools  originated  by 
the  sufficient  munificence  of  one  founder,  who,  out  of  g^eat 
wealth  and  equal  largeness  of  mind  and  heart,  does  it  all.  They 
do  not  arise  as  to  state  institutions  resting  on  taxation.  One  of 
these  ways  and  means  (in  my  judgment  indispensable  to  the  best 
success),  is  the  committing  of  the  whole  work  of  raising  endowment 
and  other  funds  to  a  skilful  permanent  agency.  Many  of  our  young 
colleges  have  had  two  agents  in  the  field  at  a  time,  year  by  year, 
and  found  them  none  too  many.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of 
human  tasks  to  raise  such  charitable  funds ;  made  hard  by  the 
lack  in  the  most  intelligent  (and  many  very  Christian)  persons, 
of  seeing  how  fundamental  the  Christian  college  is  in  our  day  to 
all  our  chief  interests  of  civilization  and  Christianity ;  and  made 
doubly  so  by  state  and  sectarian  competition  on  all  sides.  To 
resort  to  desperate  measures  to  keep  the  breath  of  college  life  has 
sometimes  seemed  almost  necessary ;  to  put  the  institution  itself 
on  the  low  basis  of  mercantile  rivalry.  ^^  There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency," says  a  sharp  writer  in  Education  for  January  1886,  "  to 
degrade  the  college  president  into  a  beggar  of  funds,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  elevate  a  fiscal  agent  to  the  dignities  of  a  president. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  Barnumize  our  colleges,  to  adver- 
tise them  like  a  circus  or  a  patent  medicine,  to  administer  the  col- 
lege after  the  fashion  of  a  mutual  insurance  company,  measuring 
success  by  the  number  of  stockholdors  and  the  apparent  size  of 
the  assets."  Money  every  institution  must  have,  or  it  must  stop; 
but  to  raise  money  is  not  the  business  of  a  faculty  of  scholars  and 
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teachers.  It  is  theirs  to  teach.  The  fund  raising,  the  advertis- 
ing, the  student-discovering  agent  is  altogether  another  sort  of 
man.  Attempt  to  combine  the  two  charactei-s  in  the  same  person, 
and  you  inevitably  spoil  one,  if  not  both.  If  the  faculty  does 
not  devote  itself  to  its  own  proper  work  there  will  be,  there  can 
be,  no  college  worthy  of  the  name.  For  no  attendance  of  nomi- 
nal students  can  make  one,  no  buildings,  no  number  of  books,  or 
specimens  in  natural  history,  or  models  in  art,  or  pieces  of 
apparatus,  nor  any  excellence  in  these  things,  nor  any  amount  of 
funds,  —  these  are  but  auxiliaries,  conditions,  means,  —  the  col- 
liEGE  is  the  work  of  training  in  scholarship  and  worthy  character 
by  living  and  devoted  teachers,  just  this,  nothing  else,  really  and 
vitally,  nothing  more.  All  else  is  shell ;  this  is  life  and  power. 
Founders,  trustees,  benefactors,  friends  in  the  town,  must  supply 
all  these,  and  the  appointing  power  secure  real  teachers,  and  in 
the  shell  of  incorporation  endowments,  housing,  appliances, 
classes  in  attendance,  etc.,  the  teachers  make  such  a  college  as 
there  is  in  the  shell  its  friends  provide  for  it,  —  such  as  it  is. 
Men  who  know  how  to  make  the  wisest  and  truest  use  of  money 
can  put  it  on  its  way  to  being  coined  into  intelligence,  wisdom, 
nobleness  of  ideal  and  of  life,  and  all  goodness  in  the  coming 
generation ;  but  the  professor's  work  is  this  coining,  —  the  whole 
of  it,  —  and  the  money  of  the  benefactor .  of  the  next  generation 
must  first  take  the  form  of  a  professor's  salary.  And  this  is  to  be 
foid  to  the  professor,  not  begged  by  him  in  addition  to  the  after  coin- 
ing of  it  into  instruction.  In  a  thousand  incidental  ways, — 
president  and  professor  can  be  auxiliary  to  trustees  and  financial 
workers,  can  promote  increase  of  funds  without  ever  leaving  the 
class-room  to  beg  their  bread ;  but  they  cannot  decently  say  for 
themselves  and  their  work  (i.  e.,  for  the  real  college),  what  will 
lead  parents  to  send  their  children  to  their  classes,  or  lead  the 
children  to  ask  their  parents  to  send  them.  A  chair  in  a  college 
is  not  an  agency  for  it  outside,  and  never  can  be.  Each  can  be 
only  auxiliary  to  the  other. 

One  other  only,  of  these  ways  and  means,  can  here  be  named  — 
another  of  the  very  first  importance,  in  a  college  for  young  women 
as  well  as  for  young  men:  an  adequate  Ladies^  HalL  As  a'  mere 
means  of  seeming  students,  this  is  cardinal.  When  a  Ladies' 
Hall  for  a  hundred  girls  was  opened  at  Carleton  College,  in  Min- 
nesota, that  very  term  the  increase  of  students  was  one  hundred. 
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Get  the  young  sisters  by  providing  suitably  for  them,  and  you 
get  the  young  brothers,  too.  But  this  is  the  lowest  and  smaUest 
consideration.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  do  for  them  what  is 
promised  than  it  is  to  get  them  together  by  promise  of  doing  it. 
For  young  women  in  that  most  critical  period  of  life  when  their 
education  must  be  had,  if  ever,  the  most  perfect  provisions  for 
health  are  of  the  highest  value.  And  for  part  of  those  who  come 
to  college,  comfortable  rooms,  pure  air  and  water,  good  food, 
regular  hours,  personal  oversight  in  particulars  that  need  not  be 
named,  with  something  else  worth  more  than  all  these  —  the  help 
of  moral  oversight  as  to  deportment,  conduct,  companions,  habits, 
manners,  and  all  that  builds  up  true  and  noble  women,  —  can  be 
found  in  part  of  the  homes  of  every  college  town.  For  part  of 
them,  I  say,  in  part  of  the  homes.  But  a  college  can  never  do  its 
duty  by  lady  students,  if  it  leaves  the  matter  there.  It  is  bound 
to  provide  for  all,  and  equally,  bound  to  furnish  —  if  it  be  possi- 
ble —  the  same  excellence  of  home  surroundings,  safeguards,  and 
nurture  out  of  the  class-room  for  each  daughter  whose  parents 
entrust  her  to  it.  And  this  can  only  be,  if  itself  fumUheB  the 
same  for  alU  in  its  own  hall  —  impartially,  thoughtfully,  carefully,, 
constantly,  tenderly,  —  doing  its  best  in  these  attending  circum- 
stances of  instruction  for  each  and  all.  If  there  be  those  whose 
home  surroundings  have  been  less  fortunate  before  coming,  no 
less  should  be  done  for  them  than  for  more  fortunate  girls  —  but, 
if  anything,  rather  more.  Not  the  best  homes  in  the  town  for 
those  who  have  already  had  the  best  homes  from  birth,  leaving 
others  to  take  up  with  those  not  so  good ;  but  the  best  alike  for 
every  one.  This  is  the  democracy  of  education.  And  this  best 
—  no  matter  what  matronly  and  motherly  excellence  one  local 
home  or  another  may  justly  boast,  —  is  never  to  be  had  for  girl» 
at  school,  unless  Christian  lady  teachers  live  with  them,  and  are- 
a  great  part  of  their  college  home.  Due  measure  of  that  personal 
power  over  the  pupil  which  belongs  to  the  lady  teacher,  and  to  no- 
one  beside,  can  be  gained  only  through  a  common  home  with 
pupils  at  the  hall,  easy  access  for  a  thousand  purposes  at  any 
moment  without  loss  of  time,  opportunity  to  suggrest  little 
improvements  and  cure  minor  faults  which  one  would  not  make 
by  calling  at  another  house,  watchfulness  over  half-formed  bear- 
ing and  carriage  of  person  and  thought,  the  stimulating  of 
womanly  development  as  it  grows  day  by  day,  the  training  of 
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temper,  and  feeling,  and  sympathy,  and  elevating,  refining 
enthusiasm,  none  of  these  things,  —  precious  beyond  measure,  — 
can  be  secured  by  the  best  lady  teacher's  intercourse  that  ends 
with  daily  class-room  and  weekly  lecture.  And  without  them  the 
higher  Christian  education  of  womanhood  cannot  be  attained.  If 
it  does  not  touch  all  through  the  social  life  of  those  who  are  to  be 
centres  of  social  life  hereafter,  it  fails.  And  the  centre  and 
moulding  power  of  this  life  in  all  the  institution  is  properly  in 
the  Ladies'  Hall  and  in  the  womanly  Christian  influence  estab- 
lished there.  Young  men,  experience  shows  me,  are  better  influ- 
enced in  private  boarding  houses,  a  few  of  them  in  each, — 
if  propriety,  and  high  principle,  and  Christian  sympathies  prevail 
there,  — but  Mary  Lyon  was  right  in  requiring,  when  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary  was  founded,  that  the  young  ladies  should  all  live 
together  and  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  influence  she 
inaugurated  should  press  upon  every  individual  student  — 
through  the  school  home — constantly  and  equally.  And  this, 
where  there  are  also  young  men,  is  even  more  indispensable  than 
where  girls  are  educated  apart. 

It  is  believed  that  what  has  now  been  said  is  practical ;  may  it 
not  be  hoped  that  it  has  been  plain  ?  For  every  point  there  is  the 
sanction  of  solid,  and  often  painful,  experience.  Only  one  thing 
more  I  wish  I  could  add  as  I  close,  the  imparting  of  the  genuine, 
generous  and  high  enthusiasm  without  which  no  really  Christian 
college  was  ever  made. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FIELD. 

BT    WILLIAM     TORRET     HARRIS,     LL.  D. 
XJidUd  States  Comn^iioner  of  SducaHon. 

II. 

JUST  as  in  this  principle  of  vicarious  suffering,  that  deepest 
mystery  of  our  religion,  that  God  himself  sacrificed  Him- 
self in  order  that  we  human  beings  may  participate  in  Him,  so  in 
human  society  you  see  each  individual  suffers  some  things  in 
acquiring  his  life  experience,  but  what  he  suffers,  other  people  do 
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not  have  to  suffer,  because  they  learn  from  him  how  to  avoid  his 
mistakes  ;  his  experience  goes  to  save  other  people,  and  he  likenrise 
learns  from  their  experience  and  is  saved,  as  it  were,  by  grace. 
So  that  not  only  in  labor  does   this   principle  save  men  from 
drudgery,  but  it  serves  them,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  in  experi- 
ence, in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  all  these  higher  spiritual  things, 
which  are  more  important  than  the  raiment  and  food.     This  prin- 
ciple of  vicarious  suffering  shows  itself  more  wonderful,  because 
it  is  only  by  participating  in  others'  experience  that  each  man 
profits  by  the  wisdom  of  the  race,  coming  down  through  all  time, 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     And  the  more  natural  science 
develops  these  means  of  rapid  communication,  the  more  it  gets 
to  be  possible  for  every  person,  through  the  morning  newspaper, 
to  sit  by  his  breakfast  table  and  take  his  survey  of  the  entire 
world,  see  the  total  of  human  life  lived  every  day,  and  profit  by 
the  experience.      In  the  days  of   our  ancestors  the  men  would 
gather  at  night  in  the  tavern  and  hear  the  news  of  the  town  and 
enjoy  a  low   kind  of  village   gossip.     They  learned  something 
by  that,  but  nothing  compared  with  what  one  has  the  possibility 
of  learning  now.    This  elevation  of  village  gossip  into  world  gos- 
sip is  the  great  function  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

I  said  that  Christianity  in  this  civilization  has  penetrated  it  and 
leavened  the  mass  so  that  it  is  coming  to  the  surface  in  very 
wonderful  phases  like  this  one  of  the  daily  newspaper.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  extending  university  educa- 
tion, shall  study  society,  and  understand  its  structure,  and  see 
how  these  great  principles  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Christian 
religion  crop  out  in  the  institutions  of  civilization,  and,  seeing 
their  positive  side,  one  can  better  understand  how  to  recognize 
and  restrain  the  evils  of  society.  As  to  the  newspaper,  there  is 
doubtless  much  of  evil  in  it,  much  that  is  degrading,  I  admit,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  good.  I  think  that  it  is  the  most 
potent  instrument  of  civilization,  because  what  should  we  be  if 
we  could  not  have  this  survey  of  the  world?  It  is  essential 
you  see,  for  the  realization  of  the  Christian  idea  (the  idea  that 
God  has  given  to  all  men  this  possibility  of  a  consciousness  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  race,  of  becoming  divine,  and  that  He 
lays  upon  us  this  great  responsibility,  this  great  duty,  to  make 
this  doctrine  known  to  all  mankind),  to  carry  to  all  peoples  this 
view  of  the  world,  this  revelation  of  the  divine  as  divine-human, 
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—  that  is  the  greatest  vocation  that  is  given  to  us.  We  have 
finite  vocations,  which  we  exercise  in  making  or  procuring  food 
for  ourselves,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in  other  ways,  but 
the  highest  and  greatest,  the  infinite  vocation  that  we  all  have 
assigned  to  us  is  the  work  of  helping  others  to  spiritual  insight, 
the  knowledge  and  doing  of  good. 

We  are  not  to  work  for  ourselves  directly,  according  to  this 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  but  we  are  to  work  for  others,  and  others 
are  to  work  for  us,  and  through  that  mediation,  that  vicariousness, 
we  give  the  finite,  the  widow's  mite,  into  the  treasury  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  receive  back  infinite  riches.  And  so  the  missionary 
spirit  is  the  only  true  type  of  Christianity ;  we  must  help  others 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  doing  of  His  will.  The  heathen 
religions  say,  "  Knowledge  of  God  you  have  not,  because  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  God."  The  Christian,  on  the  other 
hand,  knows  that  the  Highest,  the  Divine,  has  been  revealed  in  • 
the  divine-human.  God,  the  Father,  reveals  himself  in  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  takes  on  the  human  form,  and  becomes  human, 
is  human,  like  ourselves,  so  that  there  is  something  in  us,  in  our 
own  nature,  that  we  can  look  at,  and  find  the  divine  in  it.  This 
is  revelation. 

And  this  brings  me  to  three  kinds  of  piety,  which  I  think  must 
be  always  kept  in  mind  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  by  all  other  bodies  of  Christian  believei*s. 

First,  the  piety  of  the  heart,  the  spirit  of  love  and  well-wishing 
for  others.  It  is  a  fountain  of  goodness,  a  fountain  of  all  that  is 
healthful,  this  piety  of  love  for  all  mankind. 

There  is  also  the  piety  of  the  will,  which  does  not  content  itself 
with  feeling  love  for  men,  but  says,  "  I  must  do  something  for 
them.  I  must  lift  them  up.  I  must  go  and  help  those  who  stand 
in  need.  I  must  see  that  justice  is  shown  to  those  that  need 
justice.'*     That  is  the  piety  of  the  will,  the  piety  of  doing. 

But  these  two  kinds  of  piety  are  not  all.  Sometimes  we  have 
seen  Christians  that  were  a  little  one-sided ;  they  thought  that 
piety  of  the  heart  is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  have  seen,  also, 
others  who  thought  that  the  piety  of  the  will  is  all.  Some  of 
them  like  to  do  rather  than  feel«  and  they  feel  a  little  proud  of 
their  doing.  They  look  at  their  brother  and  say :  "  Your  feeling 
doesn't  amount  to  anything;  go  and  do  something."  They  lack 
the  piety  of  the  heart,  but  have  the  piety  of  the  will.     So  we  call 
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these  people  one-sided,  because  Christianity  is  a  very  broad  thing, 
and  it  should  leaven  the  whole  man,  and  the  whole  man  is  not 
only  heart  and  will,  but  also  the  intellect. 

There  is,  therefore,  besides  these  two  pieties,  also  the  piety  of 
the  intellect.  The  piety  of  the  intellect  consists  in  seeing  the 
revelation  of  God  in  nature  and  man.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
Atheism,  and  Materialism,  and  Agnosticism,  which  deny  God,, 
or  at  least  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing  him.  The  piety  of  the 
intellect  sees  the  personality  of  GdH,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,, 
and  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  human  will.  Agnosti- 
cism is  the  impiety  of  the  intellect  Now,  in  this  age  of  ours,, 
piety  of  the  intellect  is  more  important  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  some  emphasis  laid  upon  this- 
doctrine  of  piety  of  the  intellect  with  Christianity  from  the  begin- 
ning.  The  first  five  hundred  years  of  Christian  thought  wa» 
a  struggle  to  repeat  the  high  doctrine  revealed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  say  over  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  in  the  words 
of  a  creed.  Paul  says,  in  Corinthians,  that  in  the  beginnii^g  there 
was  with  God,  Christ,  the  first-bom  of  the  Father,  and  through 
Him  all  things  subsist.  It  is  the  same  revelation  that  John 
recorded  in  his  Gospel,  when  he  says :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."' 
That  wonderful  statement  took  something  near  six  hundred  years 
before  men  could  comprehend  it  intellectually,  and  had  got  it 
stated  in  a  creed.  Now,  that  comprehension  of  revealed  doctrine 
I  call  the  piety  of  the  intellect.  In  our  time  this  piety  is  more 
important  than  ever  before,  because  we  have  agnosticism,  against 
which  our  piety  of  the  intellect  must  struggle  —  agnosticism 
which  says  :  "  You  have  a  great  many  dogmas  in  your  religion ; 
you  tell  us  this,  and  you  tell  us  that,  as  if  you  knew  all  about 
God  and  His  doings,  but  really  you  do  n't  know  any  more  about 
it  than  we  do.  All  these  divine  things  are  things  that  deal  with 
the  infinite.  But  man  cannot  know  anything  about  the  infinite; 
he  cannot  get  the  idea  of  the  infinite  in  his  finite  mind." 

The  piety  of  the  intellect  can  answer  the  agnostic,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  to  meet  and  correct  any  person  that  has  tJiis 
agnostic,  infidel  notion  in  his  mind,  that  there  is  no  revelation, 
and  can  be  no  revelation  of  the  infinite.  Agnosticism  comes  out 
on  the  lines  of  science  more  than  on  other  liil^s.     Well,  science 
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lias  this  great,  good  feature,  that  it  believes  in  inventorying  the 
world,  and  finding  out  what  things  are  and  how  they  develop. 
I  suppose,  too,  that  evolution  is  a  more  Christian  view  of  nature 
than  has  ever  prevailed,  because  it  holds  that  all  nature  is 
^  progress  from  that  which  is  unconscious  towards  that  which 
knows  and  feels,  and  wills. 

Even  that  somewhat  cruel  doctrine  of  the    "survival  of  the 
fittest "  holds  that  the  best  must  be  the  most  intellectual  and  the 
most  moral.    It  says,  by  implication,  that  this  world  was  made 
hy  a  Personal  Divine   Being,   because  it  makes  the  outcome  of 
nature  the  production  of  conscious  beings.     It  holds  that  nature, 
in  its  evolution,  grows  towards  a  higher  development.     That  is  the 
testimony  of  science  as  regards  the  world.     But  science  has  also 
this  negative  phase  in  it  of  agnosticism,  which  I  call  a  kind  of 
lapse,  an  arrested  development  on  the  road  in  which  science  is 
coming  along  up  towards  the  truth  that  is  at  the  summit ;  it  stops 
on  this  lower  stadium  at  Hindooism,  Brahminism.     It  says  that 
the  divine  is  something  so  abstract  that  we  cannot  think  it  in  our 
thought  at  all ;  that  it  has  not  a  nature  like  ours,  or  any  other 
nature,  but  it  is  a  pure,  empty  existence  —  a  mere  being  without 
attributes,  of  which  we  can  know  nothing,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  to  be  known.     In  the  presence  of  the  highest  thought 
which  we  have  found  in  natural  science,  namely  —  the  thought 
of  evolution  —  it  lapses  back  to  orientalism  and  preaches  agnosti- 
•cism,  and  the  piety  of  the  intellect  must  meet  that  doctrine  and 
overcome  it  by  philosophical  means,  as  well  as  scientific.     The 
•study  of  human  history,  the  spectacle  of  the  hand  of  God  moving 
in  the  development  of  mankind,  leading  it  on  to  more  and  more 
of  individuality  in  intellect,  and  will,  and  heart,  will  do  much  to 
^counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  agnosticism. 

Besides  natural  science,  therefore,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

^Association,  following  such  lines  as  I  have  illustrated,  shall  take 

^BDp  the  study  of  history  in  order   to   overcome   the  tendency  to 

what  is  negative  in  science  by  the  study  of  humanity  striving  to 

ifind  the  hand  of  Providence  moving  at  the  bottom  of  the  world. 

How  interesting  is  this  study  of  history,  especially  from  the  stand- 

j>oint  of   its  philosophy!     That,   for   instance,   of    the    Hebrew 

oiation,  the  nation  to  which  God  first  revealed  himself  as  spirit, 

sas  person  ;  the  first  true  religion,  because  God  is  therein  revealed 

«8  a  person  having  those  divine  characteristics  of  groodness  and 
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righteousness;  goodness,  that  is  kindness;  tenderness,  long- 
suffering,  loving  kindness  to  the  weak  and  the  feeble,  to  that 
which  cannot  take  care  of  itself,  and  yet  tempering  mercy  with 
justice,  kindness  with  righteousness. 

As  another  instance  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  look  at  what 
the  Greek  people  have  done.  The  Greeks,  too,  have  had  a  func- 
tion to  perform  in  the  Providential  Plan ;  they  have  developed 
the  phase  of  incarnation  of  the  divine  in  the  form  of  beauty,  and 
all  our  modern  civilization  takes  from  them  the  idea  of  true  art. 
The  beautiful,  according  to  the  Greek,  is  the  presentation  of 
divine  freedom  in  material  forms.  We  love  to  see  nature  assume 
forms  of  gracefulness,  as  though  it  were  free  and  self-acting, 
because  it  symbolizes  what  we  feel  within  ourselves.  Thus  the 
Christian  idea  can  find  some  echo  of  itself  in  Greek  art.  The 
Greeks  have  also  given  us  the  forms  of  literature  as  a  higher  form 
of  art,  for  literature  is  a  revelation  of  human  nature.  All  mod- 
ern civilization  is  indebted  in  some  measure  to  what  the  Greeks 
have  done. 

These  things  we  study  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  We  try 
to  find  out  what  each  nation,  as  a  contribution  to  civilization,  has 
done,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  each 
in  the  light  of  this  principle.  Just  as  God  has  made  various  low 
forms  of  animal  life  as  preparations  for  higher  individuality,  so 
he  has  dealt  with  races  and  nations  of  men,  and  when  we  come 
to  have  this  insight  into  nature  and  into  life  we  see  that  God*s 
goodness  is  everywhere  revealed  in  it.  We  see  that  in  nature  He 
is  always  working  to  bring  about  the  conditions  in  which  there 
shall  be  more  individuality,  more  possibility  of  ascending  into  the 
divine ;  so  in  human  history,  we  find  that  these  nations  have  all 
had  something  to  do,. and  we  find  also  that  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion there  are  strands  or  threads  which  we  can  trace  all  the  way 
down  from  these  former  peoples.  We  find  something  from  the 
Greek,  and  something  from  the  Roman.  From  Rome  come  the 
forms  of  the  law,  the  criminal  and  the  civil  law,  the  forms  of 
acquiring  and  transferring  property  ;  and  so  from  the  Roman  we 
get,  too,  the  forms  of  protecting  property,  and  thus  we  obtain  an 
essential  means  for  the  realization  of  individuality.  Now,  the 
Teutonic  peoples  of  Central  Germany,  and  England  and  the 
United  States,  constitute  a  race  that  hungers  and  thirsts  for  per^ 
sonality  and  avails  itself  of  all  contributions  of*  other  peoples  in 
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90  &r  as  thej  make,  for  the  realization  of  personality  and  free 
individuality. 

Now,  besides  natural  science  and  history,  there  is  literature  also. 
rhe  Toung  Men's  Chi*istian  Association,  working  upon  the  lines 
liere  marked  out,  shall  cultivate  literature.  It  will  form  little 
dubs  that  shall  study  Dante,  his  ^'  Divine  Comedy ; "'  shall  study 
Homer,  and  see  his  wonderful  insight  into  the  spiritual  basis 
)f  nature ;  how  it  was  that  he  turned  all  nature,  by  personifica- 
ion,  into  poetry,  so  that  in  the  morning  redness  he  saw  the  ^^  rosy 
fingers  of  the  dawn  " ;  so  that  all  nature  becomes,  in  his  verses, 
in  expression  of  spiritual  things.  In  describing  the  Greeks  he 
reveals  all  human  nature  to  a  certain  degree  ;  we  come  to  under- 
stand ourselves,  even,  by  reading  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey." 
Fhere  are  certain  great  literary  masters  —  Homer,  Dante,  Shakes- 
)eare,  Goethe — great  masters  of  human  nature.  We  learn  to 
mderstand  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men  by  their  aid.  All  these 
hings  must  be  brought  into  our  course  of  study,  and  not  one  of 
hem  neglected  in  the  university-extension  of  the  future. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  see  that  all  under 
ts  influence  are  getting  intellectual  piety,  arid  that  they  do  not 
^t  mere  intellectual  piety,  which  becomes  something  else  when 
t  is  divorced  from  the  piety  of  the  will  or  separated  from  the  piety 
i  the  heart ;  each  person  should  have  all  these.  And  what  more 
loUe  organization  can  there  be  for  this  educational  movement* 
his  extension  of  the  university,  which  is  to  aid  the  development 
if  individuality,  than  this  union  of  young  men  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  this  highest  idea  that  makes  all  good  things  possible, 
)ecause  this  highest  thought  of  the  divine-human  goes  down  to 
he  very  bottom  of  our  civilization,  and  is  its  vital  principle  ;  this 
)rinciple,  not  of  getting  rid  of  selfhood,  but  only  of  selfishness ; 
lot  the  agnostic  principle  that  the  individual  comes,  after  this 
ife,  to  annihilation,  being  only  a  frail,  brittle  bubble  which  rises 
ip  out  of  nature  and  breaks  into  nothing ;  but  instead  of  this  the 
positive  idea  of  nature  as  a  nursery  of  individuals,  and  the  idea 
)f  history  as  a  nursery  of  human  souls,  having  in  them  the  image 
rf  God  and  growing  nearer  that  image  year  by  year. 

The  Christian  principle,  instead  of  teaching  the  loss  of  one's 
selfhood,  teaches  the  loss  of  one's  selfishness,  by  which  man  grows 
into  the  image  of  the  divine  and  into  more  and  more  individual- 
ism.   This  individualism  is  brought  about  by  a  wonderful  form  of 
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self-sacrifice,  a  missionary  activity  for  the  development  of  self-help 
in  others  and  the  achievement  of  personality.     In  this  union  of 
young  men  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  Church  I  think  we  have 
an  essential  part  of  the  greatest  movement  of  the  future.    As  we 
look  abroad  over  the  world  we  see  that  nations  are  coming  to  be 
interested  more  and  more  in  each  other.     Just  now  everyone  is 
reading  the  works  of  the  Russian  novelist,  Tolstoi,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  this  people  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  and 
other  nations  become  interested  in  us  ;  and  so  every  human  being 
gets  acquainted  with  human  nature  under  other  forms  than  his 
own,  and  gets  a  sympathetic  interest  in  his  fellow  men  wherever 
they  live.     We  get  interested  in  them,  and  they  in  us  ;  the  people 
of  Scandinavia,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  Rus- 
sia, of  Asia,  of  all  the  world,  as  they  come  to  be  readers  become 
interested  in  us  and  in  each  other,  so  that  the  world  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  a  sympathetic  whole,  each  one  perceiving  what  aU 
are  doing,  interested  in  their  disaster  and  their  successes,  feeling 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help  them,  feeling  that  their  sufferings 
are  our  own,  and  that  we  must  make  common  cause  with  them. 
And  thus  there  grows  up  a  great  world  court  of  public  opinion, 
which  is  Christian  in  its  nature  because  its  standard  is  not  selfish 
benefit,  but  that  large  humanity  that  is  in  sympathy  with  all  and 
desires  to  help  all. 

'  This  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  I  would  offer  as  a  statement  of 
the  relation  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  holds 
towards  education,  towards  the  carrying  of  education  to  all  peo- 
ple, and  thus  making  life  a  virtual  university. 


PESTALOZZI,   THE  TEACHER   OF    CHILDREN. 

BY  SUPT.  JOHN  C.  BRADLEY,    MINKEAPOLIS,  MINK. 

I. 

EVERY  great  movement  of  history  has  its  representative  man. 
Pushed  forward  by  accident,  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellows,  or  self-appointed  by  adherent  ascendency,  he  stands  as  the 
popular  embodiment  of  a  ruling  idea.  We  are  all  hero-worship- 
pers and  our  enthusiasm  is  greatly  quickened  when  it  departs 
from  the  abstract,  however  lofty,  to  place  the  crown  upon  human 
brow.  The  world's  great  names  often  owe  their  magic  power  to 
the  cherished  principles  for  which  they  stand.     Savonarola,  von 
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Winkleried  and  William  the  Silent  are  held  in  honor  for  what 
they  represent ;  and  even  our  own  Washington  and  Lincoln  are 
enshrined  in  the  popular  heart,  not  for  what  they  were,  but  for 
what  they  did. 

The  historian  Froude  has  pointed  out  that  eminent  men  usually 
rise,  like  mountain  peaks,  in  groups,  the  •  result  of  social  and 
political  upheavals.  They  are  the  product  of  conditions  which 
affect  multitudes  beside  themselves.  Their  fame  is  due,  not  only 
to  their  noble  deeds,  but  also  to  their  age  and  circumstances. 
The  popular  thought  and  enthusiasm  centre  upon  a  conspicuous 
leader,  while  others  who  toiled  and  planned  and  struggled  are  for- 
gotten. We  do  well,  therefore,  to  remember  that  the  honor  of 
progressive  movements  seldom  belongs  to  one  ifian.  When  the 
time  is  ripe,  the  advance  will  be  made.  The  inductive  philoso- 
phy would  have  prevailed  if  Bacon  had  never  lived  and  the  doc- 
trines of  evolution  would  have  been  proclaimed  if  there  had  been 
no  Darwin. 

The  name  of  Pestalozzi  has  been  for  nearly  a  century  associated 
mrith  certain  educational  reforms  which  would  no  doubt  have 
<oocurred  without  him.  Their  need  was  already  felt,  and,  in 
effect,  they  were  already  in  the  popular  thought.  But  the  actual 
^development  and  practical  illustration  of  these  reforms  was 
^^served  for  Pestalozzi,  and  to  him  we  gladly  accord  the  honor. 

It  was  long  ago  said  that  history  is   philosophy   teaching  by 
-example.     We  are  all  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  our 
l)est  lessons  are  learned  from  the  objects  which  Nature  herself 
liolds  up  before  our  gaze.     Whatever  doubt  we  may  have  concern- 
ing the  investigation  of  old  methods  we  can  have  none  concerning 
the  study  of  the  men  who  used  them.     There  is  inspiration  in  the 
deeds  of  great  men,  and  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  one 
who   was   engaged  in   our   own  department  of  work   and   who 
encountered  just  such  difficulties  as  we  meet,  we  are  not  only 
stimulated,  but  also  greatly  aided  in  our  efforts.     The  aims,  the 
successes  and  failures,  the  habits  and  modes  of  work  of  such  men 
afford  valuable  guidance  and  suggestions.     Who  does  not  rise 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  workers  prepared  to  be  a  better 
workman  himself? 

Many  of  the  pedagogic  principles  which  Pestalozzi  promulgated 
are  now  accepted  by  all  good  teachers,  and  we  can  hardly  appreci- 
ate the  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  elementary  edu- 
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cation  without  recalliiig  the  condition  of  primary  instmotion  in 
France  and  Germany  a  century  ago.  Large  sections  were  wholly 
without  educational  advantages.  One  department  in  France 
reported  855  schools  for  boys  and  806  schools  for  g^ls  in  a  terri- 
tory of  1,159  parishes ;  but  on  examination  we  find  that  nearly  all 
of  these  so-called  schools  consisted  of  simply  a  class  of  four  or 
five  pupils  and  that  their  instruction  was  limited  to  a  lesson  in  the 
catechism  once  a  week  I  Where  schools  really  existed  they  were 
sorry  affairs.  The  schoolhouse  was  often  merely  a  hut,  benches 
and  tables  were  rarely  seen,  and  the  pupils  wrote  while  standing. 
Indeed,  writing  was  not  always  taught.  In  one  school,  instruc- 
tion in  writing  was  forbidden  lest  the  pupils  should  learn  to  write 
love-letters !  How  little  of  the  courtship  of  that  time  was  carried 
on  by  correspondence  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
France,  in  1790,  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  seventy-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  women  could  not  sign  their  marriage  contracts. 
In  Germany  the  ability  to  write  was  more  common,  but  in  some 
of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  home  of  Pestalozzi,  over 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  brides  blushingly  acknowledged  that  sign- 
ing their  own  name  was  not  one  of  their  attractions. 

Teachers  lived  in  a  wretched  condition  and  eked  out  a  scanty 
subsistence  as  best  they  could.  They  were  sextons,  beadles,  chor- 
isters, bell-ringers,  clock-menders  and  even  grave-diggers.  In 
some  localities  they  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  vagrants  and  were 
gathered  once  a  year  in  a  sort  of  teachers'  fair  for  the  purpose  of 
being  hired.  Half  the  year,  or  more,  they  were  free  to  follow 
other  trades  —  or  rather  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  ordi- 
nary trades.  They  were  porters,  tailors,-  shoemakers  and  tinkers. 
One  teacher  is  classified  under  the  euphonious  designation  of 
"  barber's  surgeon." 

Of  course,  little  was  taught  in  such  schools  by  such  teachers. 
The  instruction  was  dry  and  mechanical.  Everything  was  learned 
by  rote.  Often  the  school  was  simply  a  place  where  children 
were  sent  for  temporary  care  while  their  parents  were  at  work. 
Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  how  they  were  cared  for.  In  one 
school,  commended  by  Kant  and  Goethe  as  the  best  in  Germany 
because  the  children  found  it  a  pleasant  place,  most  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  guessing  exercises.  A  name  of  an  animal,  a  tree, 
or  a  town  was  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  held  in  the  teach- 
er!s  hand  while  the  pupils  guessed.     Whoever  guessed  right  went 
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to  the  head  of  the  class,  or  received  an  i^ple,  or  other  trifle,  for 
a  reward.  Sometimes  the  teacher  would  give  the  name  of  an 
animal  and  all  the  childrea  would  imitate  its  noise  in  concert. 
They  roared  like  lions,  they  mewed  like  cats,  they  cackled  like 
hens.  But  in  most  schools  no  such  diversions  were  allowed  and 
the  real  business  of  the  long  schoolday  consisted  in  enforcing- 
obedience.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  peasants  often  approved 
of  the  harsh  discipline.  Corporal  punishment  was  therefore  evi- 
dence of  efficiency  and  was  administered  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. Teachers  gloried  in  their  record.  One  boasted  that  he 
had  inflicted  during  his  lengthy  experience  124,110  whippings  and 
91,527  canings.  He  had  boxed  pupils*  ears  10,235  times,  had 
made  boys  kneel  on  triangular  sticks  777  times,  and  had  required 
the  fool's  cap  to  be  worn  5,101  times.  I  leave  you  to  guess  how 
many  times  he  had  become  excited  and  used  words  of  abuse. 

Out  of  this  degraded  condition  of  elementary  education,  the 
work  of  Pestalozzi  rises  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  At  first 
admired,  afterwards  opposed  and  misunderstood,  his  entire  life 
was  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  his  beloved  Switzerland.  His 
early  zeal  for  justice  and  liberty  expanded  in  his  maturer  man- 
hood into  a  patriotic  purpose  to  ameliorate  and  reform  the  deep- 
seated  evils  with  which  his  country  was  cursed.  His  long  life  of 
eighty  years  was  a  perpetual  illustration  of  this  overmastering 
purpose.  If  war,  or  the  ill-will  of  his  countrymen  destroyed  hia 
schools,  his  ardor  was  unabated.  Sickness  and-  poverty  only  made 
him  more  self-forgetful ;  hindrances  and  obstacles  only  increased 
his  enthusiasm.  "  It  is  death  or  success,"  he  wrote.  "  My  zeal 
to  accomplish  the  dream  of  my  life  would  carry  me  through  fire^ 
if  need  be,  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps." 

Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1746,  and  died  at  Neuhof  in 
1827.  His  life,  therefore,  covers  a  period  of  great  intellectual 
activity  in  Germany  and  the  troubled  times  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. By  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  only  six  years  of 
age,  the  entire  care  of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother,  who 
devoted  herself  to  the  responsible  trust  with  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion. Her  humble  home  was  always  more  attractive  to  him  than 
any  other  place.  He  was  a  "  mother's  boy,"  and  his  early  train- 
ing tended  to  emotion  and  generous  impulse  rather  than  reflection. 
He  listened  eagerly  to  stories,  and  fancying  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  hero,  he  entertained  the  little  household  by  altering  and 
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rearranging  the  scenes  and  incidents.  His  imagination  and  sensi- 
Inlities  were  thus  developed  to  the  neglect  of  certain  other  ele- 
ments of  a  manly  character.  From  his  childhood  he  became 
a  dreamer. 

When  he  entered  the  academy  he  at  once  distinguished  himself 
for  his  poetical  instincts  and  his  ability  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
classic  authors  whom  he  studied.     But  he  disliked  the  grammati- 
cal drill  and  never   excelled  in  those  branches  which  tax  the 
memory  or   the   reasoning  powers.     While    still  a  student  he 
^ined  a  local  celebrity  by  his   patriotism  and  schemes  for  the 
reformation  of  social  evils.     In  common  with  many  other  young 
men  in  Zurich,  at  that  time,   he   wished  to   live  the  life  of  an 
■ascetic  —  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  his  clothes  and  subsist  upon 
a  vegetable  diet.     He  studied  theology,  but  thinking  that  he  could 
•do  more  to  improve   the  condition  of  the  poor  as  a  lawyer,  he 
returned  to  the  university  and  studied  law  ;  but  he  never  really 
•engaged  in  the  practice  of  either  of  these  professions.     He  was 
a  philanthropist  by  instinct  and  early  training,  and  all  his  uni- 
versity associations  had  tended  to  develop  and  emphasize  this  trait 
of  his  character.     In  few  men  will  we^  find  less  trace  of  low  and 
selfish  motives. 

Pestalozzi's  first  attempt  to  apply  his  philanthropic  theories  was 
in  agriculture.  By  the  aid  of  a  Zurich  banker,  he  purchased 
A  tract  of  poor  land  and  began  the  cultivation  of  madder.  His 
Aim  was  to  teach  the  Swiss  peasants  how  to  succeed  by  honest  toil. 
He  biiilt  a  little  house  on  his  new  farm  and  tried  to  illustrate  the 
virtues  of  economy  and  thrift.  He  cared  less  for  his  crops  than 
he  did  for  the  lessons  which  they  would  teach.  Of  course,  he 
failed  and  only  illustrated  his  own  inability  to  manage  business 
Affairs.  Throughout  his  life,  he  showed  himself  incapable  of 
financial  foresight  and  was  continually  getting  into  debt.  His 
friends  often  came  to  his  rescue,  but  found  it  necessary  to  watch 
him  closely  in  order  to  have  their  assistance  accomplish  what  they 
intended.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  in  great  financial  embar- 
rassment and  really  lacking  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  applied  to 
A  friend  for  a  loan  and  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
On  his  way  home  he  passed  the  house  of  a  peasant  family  who 
were  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  cow.  Overcome  with  sympathy,  he 
gave  them  all  the  money  he  had  borrowed  and  ran  away  to  escape 
their  thanks. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Schaltess, 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  toy  manufacturer  in  Zurich.  It  was  not 
exactly  a  runaway  match,  but  her  parents  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  marriage  and  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it.  No  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  known  how  useless  such  efforts  would  prove, 
but  if  Anna  had  been  your  sister  or  personal  friend,  perhaps  you 
would  have  felt  very  much  as  they  did.  Pestalozzi  was  at  thia 
time  in  poor  health,  unprepossessing  in  his  appearance,  involved 
in  debt,  and  visionary  in  his  aims.  She  was  born  to  wealth  and 
social  advantages.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the  romance  ia 
spoiled  when  I  tell  you  that  she  was  seven  years  older  than  Pesta- 
lozzi and  that  she  used  to  lead  him  to  school  when  he  was  seven 
and  she  was  fourteen.  She  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  in  Zurich,  and  appar- 
ently as  much  his  superior  in  practical  good  sense  as  she  was  in 
personal  attractions  and  in  years.  But  she  made  him  a  model 
wife  and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  bring  his  lofty  ideals  to 
a  practical  use.  Notwithstanding  all  his  trying  eccentricities,  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  once  lost  her  patience  or  tired  in  her 
devotion,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  she  commemorates  in 
a  graceful  poem,  the  various  successes  of  Pestalozzi's  life  and  her 
unfailing  interest  in  his  philanthropic  achievements. 

The  failure  of  Pestalozzi's  scheme  of  a  model  farm  was  proba- 
bly the  most  fortunate  event  of  his  life,  for  it  diverted  his  efforts 
into  their  appropriate  channel.  He  opened  at  Neuhof  a  so-called 
asylum,  which  was  in  fact  a  school  for  neglected  children  —  an 
experiment  in  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  education.  He 
gathered  little  beggars  from  the  neighboring  villages.  He  clothed 
and  fed  them  and  taught  them  to  work  as  well  as  to  read.  His 
success  was  at  once  apparent.  After  enjoying  his  instruction  for 
a  few  months,  the  little  waifs  were  completely  transformed.  They 
became  healthy,  strong  and  intelligent,  and,  by  their  affection  for 
their  benefactor,  proved  that  they  were  not  incapable  of  worthy 
impulses.  For  a  considerable  period  this  enterprise  continued  to 
prosper :  indeed,  it  never  ceased  to  prosper  on  its  philanthropic 
side.  Neuhof  became  famous  and  excited  the  admiration  (and  to 
some  extent  the  generosity),  of  those  who  were  able  to  appreciate 
its  noble  purpose.  But  its  business  side  was  badly  managed,  and 
the  mistake  was  ultimately  made  of  receiving  too  many  children. 
After  six  or  eight  years,  the  institution  was  given  up,  but  not 
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until  it  had  done  much  good  and  taiight  its  founder  some  valuable 
lessons.  In  the  constant  companionship  of  these  little  outcasts 
he  received  ample  reward  for  all  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  insi^i 
which  he  gained  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  mental  growth.  He 
began  to  write.  He  studied  children  everywhere,  in  normal  anc 
iibnormal  conditions.  He  made  a  special  study  of  his  own  child 
He  recorded  the  results  of  various  steps  in  its  training.  He  com 
pared  his  own  observations  with  what  Rousseau  and  other  authon 
had  written.  During  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  publishec 
numerous  works  on  educational  subjects ;  the  best  of  which  if 
**  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  a  story  of  village  life."  It  is  a  storj 
with  a  moral  and  teaches  some  beautiful  lessons.  Leonard  is  ai 
honest  mechanic,  full  of  good  intentions,  but  addicted  to  intern 
perance.  At  times  he  is  aroused  to  noble  efforts :  at  times  he  ii 
led  away  by  evil  associates.  Gertrude,  his  wife,  is  full  of  goo( 
^ense,  amiable  and  industrious.  She  accomplishes  what  fe^ 
women  could  in  her  position,  and  ultimately  has  the  joy  of  saving 
her  husband.  She  illustrates  Pestalozzi's  views  on  the  training  o 
ehildren.  She  is  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  the  philosophy  o 
education  and  has  always  been  greatly  admired.  Madame  D< 
Stael  says  :  "  There  is  no  parallel  in  literature  to  the  character  o 
Gertrude."  She  is  not  only  a  model  mother  understanding  th< 
needs  of  her  children,  but  also  a  humanitarian  philosopher,  clearb 
discerning  the  needs  of  the  community.  Almost  every  refom 
which  she  is  made  to  propose  has  since  occurred,  such  as  the  abc 
lition  of  proprietary  rights,  the  institution  of  savings  banks,  th< 
suppression  of  capital  punishment,  except  for  murder,  the  organiza 
tion  of  reformatory  education  for  youthful  criminals,  and  espe 
cially  the  establishment  everywhere  of  good  elementary  schooL 
upon  which  attendance  should  be  compulsory,  and  which  shouh 
aim  not  only  to  supply  the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  thi 
soul,  but  also  the  material  wants  of  life. 

We  can  stop  to  make  but  one  brief  quotation  from  the  quain 
pages  of  this  delightful  book.  Speaking  of  the  little  model  schoo 
at  Bonnal,  the  author  says  :  ^^  Despite  the  childrens'  rapid  prog 
ress  in  their  school,  the  teacher  did  not  please  everybody  in  th 
village,  and  a  rumor  soon  spread  abroad  that  he  was  too  proud  fo 
a  schoolmaster.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  children  contradicted  thi 
report ;  their  parents  only  answered  :  '  Evenjf  he  is  good  to  yoi] 
he  may  be  proud  all  the  same.'     It  was  not  until  three   week 
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after  the  beginning  of  the  school,  that  an  event  occurred  which 
accomplished  for  him  what  the  children's  defence  had  been  unable 
to  do.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  old  rotten  foot-bridge  oppo- 
site the  schoolhouse  had  been  out  of  repair,  so  that  in  a  rainy  sea- 
son the  children  must  get  wet  above  their  ankles  in  crossing  the 
lane  to  school.  The  fii*st  time  the  road  was  in  this  condition, 
Glulphi,  the  teacher,  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
in  all  the  rain,  and  as  the  children  came,  lifted  them,  one  after  the 
other,  across  the  brook.  Now  it  happened  that  some  of  the  very 
persons  who  had  complained  most  of  the  teacher's  pride,  lived 
just  across  the  way.  It  amused  them  greatly  to  see  him  getting 
wet  through  and  through,  and  they  fancied  it  would  not  be  many 
minutes  before  he  would  call  to  them  for  help.  When,  however, 
he  kept  on  patiently  lifting  the  children  over,  until  his  hair  and 
clothes  were  dripping  wet,  they  began  to  say,  behind  the  window- 
panes  :  ^  He  must  be  good,  and  we  were  certainly  mistaken ;  if 
he  were  proud,  he  would  have  given  it  up  long  ago.'  Finally, 
they  came  out,  and  offered  to  relieve  him  from  his  task  while  he 
went  and  dried  himself.  But  this  was  not  all ;  when  school  was 
out  that  day,  the  children  found  a  foot-bridge  built,  over  which 
they  could  go  home  dry-shod.  And  from  that  day  forth,  not 
a  word  was  heard  of  the  schoolmaster's  pride."        ^ 

Such  stories  as  this  carry  their  own  moral.  Speaking  of  this 
book,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says :  "  Bonnal  is  the  world ;  the 
bailiff  is  intemperance,  intrigue,  and  all  influences  which  degi*ade 
society ;  and  Gertrude  is  the  Good  Teacher,  by  whom  alone  the 
world  is  to  be  saved,  if  it  is  saved  at  all.  We  shall  not  read  this 
story  as  we  ought,  if  we  forget  that  there  are  himdreds  of  com- 
munities in  our  land  today  in  the  same  need  as  was  Bonnal  of 
a  regeneration  so  radical  that  only  these  slow  methods  of  practi- 
cal, ethical  education  can  ever  accomplish  it.  Such  a  regenera- 
tion is  not  effected  by  endowments,  legislation,  or  by  new 
methods,  but  as  Pestalozzi  thought,  by  the  love  and  devotion  of 
noble  women  overflowing  from  the  domestic  circle  into  the  com- 
munity, by  the  good  Gertrudes  of  all  stations  in  life,  the  born 
educators  of  the  race,  whose  work  we  must  ponder  well  if  our 
teaching  is  to  be  ethically  inspired." 
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INTERVALS  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

BT  JAMES  M.  MCLAUGHLIN. 
Inttrudor  of  MuHe,  Boiton  PuhUc  SehooU, 

IN  a  former  article,  in  another  publication,  the  Time-name  system 
in  teaching  music  was  discussed,  wherein  we  sought  to  prove 
that  its  application  to  the  most  difficult  subdivision  of  a  part  of  a 
measure  which  Time-name  theorists  present,  namely,  a  dotted 
eighth  note  followed  by  a  sixteenth  note,  was  illogical  and  inar- 
tistic. 

Within  a  few  years  another  and  older  fallacy  has  reappeared  in 
a  new  and  bolder  garb.  It  has  entered  our  schools,  presuming  to 
aid  the  pupils  in  the  recognition  of  sounds  and  facilitate  intelli- 
gent reading  of  the  melodic  element,  as  Time-names  were  intended 
to  assist  them  in  the  mensural  (rythmic)  element.  It  endeavors 
to  teach  intervals  as  mental  objects,  to  store  up  in  the  pupil's 
mind  the  numerous  family  of  intervals  as  so  many  facts  to  be 
employed  in  a  progressing  (melodic)  sense,  in  contradistinction 
to  their  primary  intention  and  application,  the  measurement  of 
simultaneous  sounds,  the  harmonic  sense.  It  is  earnestly  advo- 
cated by  teachers  to  whom  honor  is  otherwise  due  for  noble  work 
performed  in  leading  the  study  of  vocal  music  out  of  unhappy 
disorder,  but  who  surely  cannot  have  given  the  subject  all  the 
consideration  it  deserves  or  estimated  fully  the  consequences  of 
their  teaching. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  teachers  held  in  Boston  two  years  ago, 
a  distinguished  professor  of  music  who  favored  this  view,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "  The  Application  of  Intervals  as  Mental 
Objects  to  Chromatic  Passages  and  Modulation."  The  ideas  then 
expressed  were  subsequently  endorsed  by  a  professor  eminent  in 
other  branches  of  study.  What  follows  may  appear  to  be  a  rather 
tardy  protest  against  the  theories  then  advanced,  but  at  that  time 
there  was  no  occasion  for  an  attempted  refutation,  for  it  was 
thought  unlikely  that  their  theories  would  be  adopted.  But 
since  then,  unfortunately,  the  computation  of  intervals  has 
gradually  crept  into  our  school  music,  bidding  fair  to  make  our 
pupils  mathematical,  ever  calculating  music-thinkers. 
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No  one  will  dispute  that  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  vari- 
ous distances  is  desirable  and  useful,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
familiar  first  principles  in  teaching,  the  common  before  the  uncom* 
mon,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  the  simple  before  the  com- 
plex, the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  true  meaning  of  the 
intervals  must  come  through  Harmony  by  analysis  of  chords  and 
chord-relations. 

Let  us  consider  the  title  of  the  address  only,  for  it  epitomizes 
the  whole  sjrstem. 

An  interval  in  music  is  the  measurement  of  distance  between 
two  sounds.  The  unit  of  such  measurement  is  the  semitone,  for 
with  it  "  we  may  measure  every  interval  according  to  our  pleas- 
ure or  convenience,  and  are  always  sure  to  obtain  a  correct 
result."  Thus  we  have  the  means  for  determining  every  interval 
or  tonal  relation  existing  in  our  musical  system. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  intervals  comprised  in  the  four  classes,  major,  minor,  aug. 
mented  and  diminished. 

If  intervals  be  chosen  as  the  means  to  an  end,  we  must  cer- 
tainly know  how  many  we  are  to  teach,  for  defihite  ends  require 
definite  means.  Weber  says,  "  The  musical  literati  have  disputed 
much  as  to  how  many  intervals  there  properly  are.  One  assumes 
fifty-two,  others  teach  that  there  are  only  thirty-five,  twenty-four, 
or  even  only  eighteen  and  explain  the  rest  as  merely  chimeri- 
cal  and  imaginary  intervals." 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  Weber  wrote  this  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century."  Yet  Richter  in  his  table  of  intervals  gives  twenty-four, 
Jadassohn,  twenty-six,  while  perplexing  differences  exist  between 
the  lists  of  intervals  in  the  works  of  Macfarren,  Banister  and 
other  English  writers. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  a  definite  number  of  intervals  has  bcQU 
determined  upon  which  shall  be  taught  as  mental  objects.  All 
are  to  be  laboriously  studied  by  the  pupil  until  memorized ;  so 
fixed  in  the  mind  that  at  desire  or  command  he  will  immedi- 
ately sing,  for  example,  an  augmented  prime,  a  perfect,  augmented 
or  diminished  fifth. 

APPLICATION    OF  INTERVALS  TO   CHROMATIC   PASSAGES. 

A  chromatic  series  of  sounds  simply  stated  is  a  succession  of 
semitones.     It  will  be  conceded  that  the  idea  of  this  succession  of 
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semitones  must  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  before  the 
name  ^^  chromatic  '*  can  be  applied  to  it.  Therefore,  when  the 
"papil  hears  or  sees  the  words  ^^  chromatic  passage/'  the  picture  of 
this  succession  of  semitones  will  immediately  present  itself. 
Hence,  will  anyone  venture  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
val8  embraced  in  a  chromatic  passage,  namely,  augmented  prime 
and  minor  second,  will  aid  the  pupil  to  think  more  rapidly  the 
sounds  in  such  a  passage  ?  Are  they  not,  in  fact,  two  more  names 
for  the  same  thing,  a  semitone,  and,  therefore  (in  melodic  appli- 
cation), uneducational  ? 

APPLICATION   OF   INTERVALS  TO   MODULATION. 

^^  Modulation  is  the  transition  from  one  key  to  another  by  means 
of  chords,  — the  union  in*  one  composition  of  the  sounds  and  har- 
monies of  two  or  more  keys,  — the  substitution  of  the  sounds  and 
chords  of  the  new  key  for  those  of  the  former." 

Wherever  the  word  ^^  modulation  "  is  defined,  we  behold  the 
harmonic  idea  indispensable.  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
aUude  to  a  music  chart  in  use  in  many  schools  known  as  a  ^^  Drill 
Chart  and  Modulator,'*  representing  the  major  scale  in  its  differ- 
ent positions  on  the  staff.  The  reason  for  naming  it  a  ^*  Modu- 
lator "  is  not  apparent,  for  it  certainly  does  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  correct  definition  of  modulation.  ^^  Single  sounds 
cannot  constitute  an  unerring  indication  of  a  key ;  and  if  they 
are  not  this,  they  cannot  with  certainty  establish  any  key,  or,  in 
other  words,  effect  .a  modulation.  For  this  end,,  something  more, 
a  harmony,  is  required."  This  statement  is  not  alone  appU- 
cable  to  the  above  mentioned  chart,  but  it  covers  the  whole 
field  of  naming  and  singing  consecutive  intervals,  all  composi- 
tions of  single-sound  (melodic)  construction  and  all  single-voice 
parts.  Nor  can  a  clear  insight  into  modulation  be  acquired 
by  the  study  of  unaccompanied  single  sounds,  even  when  pre- 
sented in  the  mos^  carefully  graded  exercises.  The  true  position 
and  significance  of  each  note  in  a  composition  depends  upon  its 
harmonic  relation  to  its  own  and  surrounding  chords  and  the  8]»- 
tem  has  yet  to  be  invented  wherein  one  sign,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  single  note  in  staff  notation,  will  explicitly  define  this  relation-  . 
ship.  Hence,  if  a  note  has  nothing  to  indicate  its  position  in 
a  chord  it  cannot  indicate  the  chord  itself,  nor  the  key  (mode), 
which  is  dependent  upon  harmonic  clearness. 
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If  we  are  to  apply  the  study  of  intervals  to  modulation  faith- 
fully, it  IB  not  enough  that  the  pupils  be  taught  the  various  quan- 
tities of  whole  tones  and  semitones.  Consistency  demands  that  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  intervals  should  be  understood  also. 
Not  only  the  relationship  that  two  simultaneous  sounds  bear  to 
each  other,  but  to  the  remaining  sound  or  sounds  in  the  chord,  and 
also  the  bond  that  exists  between  the  intervals  of  a  chord  and 
those  of  a  preceding  and  succeeding  chord ;  for  ^*  every  tone 
dbould  give  an  account  of  itself,  and  say  whence  it  comes  and 
whence  it  goes/' 

This  understanding  of  chords  and  chord-relation,  Harmony, 
though  not  essential  to  exact  reading,  will  increase  in  an  untold 
measure,  facility  and  rapidity  in  thinking  the  sounds,  besides 
revealing  the  beauties  of  a  composition  which  must  remain  hidden 
when  the  only  guide  is  Tonality,  "that  attractive^ power  which 
causes  all  the  notes,  while  gravitating  (moving  with  concentric 
tendency,  and)  with  more  or  less  energy,  round  one  principal 
sound,  to  solve  themselves  finally  into  that  one,  namely,  the 
tonic."  The  mind  quickly  becomes  familiar  with  the  links  in  the 
sound-chain,  the  many  varying  distances,  and  longs  for  a  swifter 
and  complete  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  music,  an  aid  found  only 
in  the  realm  of  Harmony. 

Where  this  orderly  development  of  the  study  of  intervals  is  not 
observed,  mere  memorizing  is  worse  than  valueless.  The  pupil 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  detached  quantities,  helpless  in  truth- 
fully applying  them  because  ignorant  of  the  principles  governing 
their  movements. 

There  is  another  danger  attendant  upon  the  study  of  intervals 
when  treated  simply  as  abstract  quantities.  It  is  what  Weber 
calls  "  the  equivocalness  of  intervals."  There  are  teachers  who, 
if  ever  their  pupils  proceed  to  the  study  of  composition,  will  be 
responsible  for  many  distorted  ideas  regarding  the  progression  or 
resolution  of  intervals  if  they  persevere  in  their  teaching  of  today. 

In  summarizing  the  whole  subject  of  intervals,  we  can  ofif^^r  no 
better  testimony  than  the  words  of  two  of  the  greatest  teachei-s 
whom  Music  has  called  to  her  aid.  The  one,  Doctor  Marx,  who 
says  in  his  work,  "Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  —  "To 
exact  the  abstract  task  of  finding  intervals  by  their  general  names 
(sing  the  major  third  from  C!),  appears  to  me  unmethodical. 
The  tonal  relations  must  be  united  in  the  imagination  with  the 
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namcB  of  the  sounds  and  rendered  familiar  by  practice  ;  for  we 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  practical  music  and  to  arrive  at  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  its  elements,  but  not  to  acquire  fluency  in  abstract 
theoretical  definitions.  Those  abstract  exercises  upon  a  series  of 
intervals  —  first,  all  the  seconds  (c  —  d,  d  —  e,  e — f),  all  the 
thirds  (c  —  e,  d  —  f ),  in  continuation,  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths 
—  are  not  merely  in  themselves  anti-artistic,  difficult  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  ear  ;  they  are  thoroughly  and  decidedly  unsystematic  ; 
they  weary  by  means  of  their  monotony,  while  probably,  distinc- 
tions escape  unnoticed." 

The  other  teacher  is  John  Curwen,  the  leader  of  the  Tonic-sol- 
fa  movement.  No  student  of  the  history  of  music  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  genius  of  this  remarkable  man  or  with  the  sys- 
tem he  so  wonderfully  developed.  While  lamenting  the  fact  that 
his  rare  talents  were  not  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  notation  that  had  stood  the  test  of  so  many  centuries,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  his  system  owes  its  success  to  an 
unswerving  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  the  greatest  educational 
miiids  of  modern  times.  And  this  faithfulness  is  everywhere 
apparent ;  not  only  in  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction  in 
treating  the  simple  things  in  music,  but  throughout  the  whole 
course  and  in  every  phase  of  the  art. 

In  speaking  of  intervals.  Rev.  Mr.  Curwen  says,  "I  have 
learned  by  ample  experience,  that  to  distract  the  mind  by  an 
attempt  to  measure  distances  between  tones  (which  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate),  is  a  discouragement  and  hindrance  to  the 
pupil.  Finding  out  and  doing  the  things  in  music  is  primary  in 
importance,  —  learning  their  names,  signs  or  description,  sec- 
ondary." 


ON   THE   STUDY  OF  FRENCH  AND    GERMAN. 

BY  CORA  STICKNET,  BOSTON. 

N  recent  numbers  of  this  magazine,  several  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  "  Natural  Method "  in  the 
study  of  modern  languages.  Having  tried,  as  a  student,  both 
the  natural  and  old  methods,  and  having  met  an  experience  unlike 
those  already  given,  it  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  be  inter* 
ested  therein. 


I 
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My  study  of  German  includes  a  five  years'  courae  largely  by 
the  old  method.  Our  grammar  and  exercise  books  were  written  in 
English,  and  we  read  standard  German  works  by  the  aid  of  a  dic- 
tionary, giving  two  years  to  preparatory  lessons,  one  each  to  study 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  one  to  the  history  of  German  litera- 
ture. During  the  last  two  years  the  class  conversation  was  nearly 
all  in  German,  and  we  frequently  wrote  German  prose. 

Later,  in  a  hap-hazard  way,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
it,  I  studied  French  two  years  by  the  natural  method,  having 
a  fine  teacher,  but  no  leisure  for  serious  study.  Fortunately, 
several  acquaintances  spoke  French  fluently  so  that  conversation 
outside  of  class  was  also  often  in  that  language. 

It  surprises  me  now  to  notice  that  a  French  conversation, 
between  natives  and  not  addressed  to  me,  is  neither  easier  nor 
harder  to  follow  than  a  German  conversation  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  an  easy  French  book  is  as  quickly  read  as 
an  easy  German  book.  When,  however,  becoming  interested, 
I  try  to  talk  in  German,  twenty  ideas  spring  up  ready  to  tumble 
out  in  a  confused  jumble  of  words  ;  while,  if  the  French  speakers 
encourage  me  to  join,  although  all  my  French  words  are  at  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  I  am  greatly  embarrassed  by  lack  of  something 
to  say,  comment  vous  portez  vous  seems  inappropriate.  So  that,  in 
going  to  Germany  tomorrow,  knowing  a  little  what  German  peo- 
ple talk  about,  after  a  few  weeks  I  could  make  myself  understood  ; 
in  going  to  France  tomorrow,  while  French  would  sound  no  more 
foreign  to  my  ears  than  German,  every  time  I  wished  to  fmme 
a  French  sentence  I  must  first  acquire  a  French  fact. 

An  excellent  student,  having  studied  a  little  French  by  the 
natural  method,  went  to  Paris  and  remained  a  year.  She  lived  in 
a  French  family  and  took  lessons  from  an  educated  lady.  During 
her  lesson  hours  she  was  given  standard  French  literature  to  read, 
a  French  grammar  and  history  to  study,  and,  of  course,  practised 
conversation.  This  plan  is  customary  in  foreign  study.  Now, 
since  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  history  and  literature  is  purely 
intellectual  and  independent  of  association,  why  can  it  not  be  as 
thoroughly  acquired  in  Boston  as  in  Paris  ?  And  would  not  a  stu- 
dent who  knew  something  of  these  subjects  beforehand  be  greatly 
aided  abroad  in  gaining  that  facility  which  association  alone  can 
give? 

It  is  claimed  by  friends  of  the  natural  method  that  so  absurd 
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were  many  of  the  dead  language  traditions  formerly  i&  vogue 
that  the  mere  promulgation  of  the  newer  plan  at  once  caused 
their  abandonment;  the  I-see-a^blind-cow-of-the-grreen-eye  sort  of 
sentence  dropped  from  the  text-books  and  all  methods  became 
more  or  less  natural.  The  justice  of  this  claim  and  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered  no  observer  can  question. 

The  most  damaging  argument  against  the  natural  method^ 
within  my  observation,  was  a  lecture  by  one  of  its  distinguished 
and  ardent  advocates.  The  lecturer  showed  with  much  enthusi- 
asm how  easily  any  person  may  in  a  few  months  acquire  facility 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  lecture  was  in  English?  correct  in  gram- 
mar, but  in  idiom  and  pronunciation  almost  unintelligible. 
Naturally,  afterward,  I  said  to  a  fine  linguist  who  had  been  pres- 
ent, "  If  by  this  method  any  person  can  soon  acquire  an  available 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue,  why  does  not  the  lecturer  speak 
better  English  ?  "  "  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  hates  it,  —  he  will 
never  speak  anything  but  French." 

The  next  damaging  argument  was  a  lady  who  had  studied  sev- 
eral years  in  a  school  of  languages.  She  tried  very  hard, 
improved  every  opportunity  to  converse  with  other  students,  and 
had  so  far  progressed  that  she  gave  some  lessons  herself.  It  sur- 
prised her  that  when  she  spoke  French  I  always  understood, 
although  rarely  venturing  a  reply.  It  would  have  surprised  me 
if  I  had  not  understood,  as  her  language  was  really  United  States 
in  French  words.  She  had  learned  solely  by  association  in  a  class 
of  five  American  students  and  one  French  teacher.  Outside  of 
class  the  proportion  of  English  to  French  had  been  vastly  greater. 
What^as  to  prevent  the  langu^e  which  she  acquired  from  being 
five-sixths  American  and  one-sixth  French?  That  association 
alone  will  not  teach  a  language  is  shown  by  the  scores  of  foreign- 
ers, many  of  them  intelligent,  who  live  years  in  this  country  and 
never  speak  good  English.  And  that  association  alone  will  not 
correct  faults  is  shown  by  household  employes,  who  hear  for  years 
only  good  English  and  at  the  end  speak  the  same  illiterate  jargon 
as  at  the  beginning. 

The  natural  method  attempts  to  teach  a  foreign  language  in  the 
same  way  in  which  a  student  has  learned  his  own,  and  in  tins 
attempt  lie  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  Suppose  a  child 
to  begin  what  may  be  called  conversation  at  three  or  four  years  of 
age.     In  most  cases  he  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  before  he  can 
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gpeak  and  write  any  except  very  callow  English,  —  that  is,  he  has 
spent  fourteen  years  acquiring  the  language,  studying,  say,  seven 
years  by  association  only,  and  seven  years  by  association  enforced 
with  study  of  grammar  and  literature.  A  student  of  mature 
mind,  attempting  a  new  language,  can,  of  course,  learn  much 
faster  than  a  child,  but  the  child's  mind  is  at  all  times  filled  with 
his  native  speech.  He  works,  plays,  thinks  and  dreams  in  English. 
The  student's  mind  is  associated  with  the  foreign  tongue  perhaps 
two  hours  a  day  five  days  in  a  week.  So  that  the  difference  in 
the  attention  given  the  subject  abundantly  counterbalances  the 
difference  in  mental  development,  and  the  student,  learning  natur- 
ally and  without  apparent  effort  will  need  just  about  fourteen 
years. 

Again,  by  the  natural  method  a  student  is  asked  to  commit  to 
memory  a  few  prose  sentences  or  a  poem,  and  to  remember  these 
as  a  criterion  of  correctness.  Suppose  after  a  year  or  two,  wishing 
to  correct  a  sentence,  the  student  tries  to  repeat  the  poem.  The 
first  stanza  comes  back  readily,  perhaps  the  next,  in  the  third  he 
can  remember  the  idea,  the  rhythm,  the  nouns  and  verbs,  and  that 
the  expression  he  wants  is  in  it,  but  the  little  words  are  all  mixed 
up.  Had  he  learned  in  the  first  place  a  direct  criterion,  such  as 
a  rule  of  grammar  in  which  both  idea  and  expression  bear  upon 
the  point,  the  difference  between  de  and  re  would  have  been  some- 
thing beside  the  faint  memory  of  a  sound. 

It  is  my  observation  that  for  the  acquirement  of  a  language 
there  are  four  essentials ;  knowledge,  facility,  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  an  inherent  sympathy  with  the  people  whose  lan- 
guage is  studied.  By  knowledge  is  meant  the  acquirement  of 
facts  pertaining  to  the  language  or  its  people,  such  as  are  set  forth 
in  their  history,  literature,  customs,  character,  ideals,  etc.,  includ- 
ing also  the  grammar  and  development  of  the  language.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  student  acquire  more  than  a  small  proportion 
of  these  facts,  but  the  larger  the  portion  gained,  the  broader  will 
be  the  foundation  on  which  to  base  the  other  esseiitials.  By 
facility  is  meant  such  training  of  the  ear,  tongue,  and  memory  as 
will  make  the  facts  known  available  for  conversation.  By  favor- 
able circumstances,  the  opportunity  to  travel  abroad,  or  to  con- 
verse with  natives  or  linguists.  By  sympathy,  the  quality  which 
the  lecturer  lacked  who  could  not  speak  English  because  he 
hated  it. 
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Of  these  the  last  two  are  only  slightly  within  the  student's  con- 
trol, so  that  choice  in  methods  rests  between  the  old  plan  which, 
robbed  of  its  absurdities,  emphasizes  acquirement  of  facts,  and 
the  natural  method  which  lays  stress  primarily  upon  readiness  of 
expression. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, as  I  am  conscious  of  having  studied  more  faithfully  in  one 
case  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  the  other,  and  it  would  be  ignorant 
to  intimate  that  the  natural  method  inculcates  only  glibness  of 
tongue.  Oftentimes'the  facility  acquired  during  the  first  years 
becomes  the  sugar  coat  under  which  severe  doses  of  grammatical 
facts  are  administered  later  in  the  course. 

If  children  are  to  study  foreign  languages,  it  is  better  for  them 
to  follow  closely  the  natural  method,  because  all  information 
gained  in  childhood  must  be  reviewed  or  regained  in  maturity, 
and,  while  language  facts  would  be  imperfectly  comprehended, 
facility  gained  in  childhood,  even  if  disused  for  a  time,  will  very 
rapidly  return. 

The  student,  however,  who  makes  deliberate  choice  of  methods 
at  all,  is  the  one  who  has  a  little  valuable  time,  perhaps  an  hour 
a  day  for  a  year  or  two,  and  wishes  to  broaden  his  education  by 
acquaintance  with  a  new  field  of  expression  and  of  thought.  It 
is  well  for  such  a  student  to  remember  that  facility  of  speech  is  at 
best  a  fiuctuating  accomplishment.  A  linguist  in  Paris  today 
speaks  French  with  ease  and  correctness.  Next  year  in  Scotland, 
under  differing  skies  and  amid  new  sounds,  his  facility  is  well- 
nigh  gone.  The  year  after  in  New  Orleans  or  Canada  half  of  it 
is  back  again.  But  the  facts  which  he  knew  concerning  the  lan- 
guage and  its  people  are  his  all  the  time,  in  French  when  circum- 
stances favor  his  thinking  in  French,  in  English  when  other 
sounds  shut  French  from  his  memory. 

For  a  student  having  a  little  time  to  be  profitably  used,  some 
such  plan  as  this  seems  to  me  to  yield  the  most  permanent  benefit : 
Learn  to  read  as  quickly  as  possible ;  having  learned  this,  set 
about  the  acquirement  of  any  facts  whatever,  —  the  more  the  bet- 
ter, —  which  pertain  to  the  language  and  its  people,  reading  in 
the  foreign  tongue  when  you  are  able,  in  your  own,  at  times,  when 
the  other  becomes  tedious  and  difficult.  Then,  whenever  circum- 
stances favor  your  acquiring  facility  of  speech,  you  will  have 
sometliing  to  talk  about,  and  if  circumstances  grant  you  that  best 
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of  opportunities  for  language  study,  a  residence  abroad,  you  will 
not  be  set  down  in  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Rome,  to  con  a  grammar 
and  gain  a  passable  intelligence  of  the  people  whom  you  are 
among. 

As  in  all  cases  where  able  and  earnest  champions  advocate 
opposing  methods  for  reaching  the  same  end,  the  results  in  prac- 
tice tend  to  converge  rather  than  to  separate.  So  that  between 
the  best  teaching  of  the  old  method,  that  of  knowledge  strongly 
enforced  by  facility,  and  the  best  teaching  of  the  natural  method, 
that  of  facility  strongly  enforced  by  knowledge,  there  is,  in  an 
extended  course^  little  to  choose,  and  any  advantage  derived  from 
such  choice  would  be  determined  by  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  student. 


TO  A  BUTTE RFLT. 

BY    ELIZABETH    PORTER     GOULD. 

Oh  butterfly,  now  prancing 

Through  the  air. 

So  glad  to  share 
The  freedom  of  new  living, 
Come  tell  me  my  heart's  seeking. 

Shall  I  too  know. 

After  earth's  throe, 
Full  freedom  of  my  being? 

Shall  I,  as  you, 

Through  law  as  true, 
Know  life  of  fuller  meaning? 

Oh  happy  creature  dancing, 
^.•'      Is  life  too  short. 

With  pleasure  fraught. 
For  you  to  heed  my  seeking? 
Ah,'  well,  you  've  left  me  thinking ; 

If  here  on  earth, 

A  second  birth. 
Can  so  transform  a  being, 

Wh)*  may  not  I, 

In  realms  on  high. 
Be  changed  beyond  earth's  dreaming. 
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EDITORIAL. 

JAMES  F.  BLACKINTON,  principal  of  the  Emerson  school,  Bos- 
ton,  died  recently  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-one.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  he  had  taught  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  honored  of  principals.  He  graduated  at  an  early 
age  from  Brown  University,  and  immediately  adopted  the  profession  of 
teaching.  He  loved  his  work  and  gave  to  it  his  undivided  afiection  and 
thought.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  American  Institute^ 
president  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
president  of  the  Teachers'  Benefit  Association. 

ABBOT  ACADEMY,  Andover,  is  rejoicing  over  the  completion 
of  its  new  $ioo,cxx)  Draper  Hall.  The  house-warming  on 
January  2 1 ,  was  a  delightful  occasion  and  fully  enjoyed  by  the  hundreds 
present.  Miss  McKeen,  who  has  had  charge  of  Abbot  Academy  for 
over  thirty  years,  can  now  behold  the  fruition  of  ardent  hopes  and  abundant 
labors.  A  larger  and  still  brighter  future  opens  before  this  already 
famous  and  historic  institution. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  it  is  now 
definitely  announced,  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  July  14-17,  1891.  The  National  Council  will  convene  July 
ID,  and  hold  its  meetings  before  the  full  body  meets.  It  is  an  innova- 
tion for  the  Association  to  meet  outside  of  this  country,  but  it  is  a  com- 
mendable movement,  and  one  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  two  countries,  which  ought  to  be  united  by 
closer  ties  than  at  present.  We  heartily  commend  the  following: — 
**  A  cordial  invitation,  endorsed  by  the  authorities  of  Ontario,  of  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  Dominion,  has  been 
before  the  Association  for  two  years.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  Canada 
have  become  members  of  our  Association.  They  will  meet  us  in 
Toronto  in  full  force,  and  will  prepare  an  exhibit  giving  a  complete  view 
of  Canadian  systems  of  education.  We  have  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  fraternal  welcome.  The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the 
United  States  should  organize  in  a  grand  body  to  accept  this  invitation 
in  the  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  and  endeavor  to  make  this 
international  meeting  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Association." 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  in  the 
National  Educational  Asssociation  has  issued  a  special  circular^ 
calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  meetings  of  this  department. 
They  refer  to  the  great  success  of  this  department  at  the  meeting  last 
July  atSt.  Paul.  This  circular  utters  important  truths  when  it  says : 
**  In  a  day  when  every  other  prominent  department  of  education  is. 
being  rapidly  elevated  and  developed  through  the  agency  of  state  and 
national  associations,  college  officers  and  professors  cannot  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  which  they  and  the*  institutions  in  which 
they  labor  might  derive  from  organizations  devoted  specially  to  college 
interests.  The  time  has  passed  for  the  spirit  of  conservatism  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  prosperity  of  competing  institutions  to  stand  as  obstacles 
to  cooperation  among  American  colleges.  Heretofore  college  faculties^ 
have  exerted  a  leading  influence  in  the  educational  work  of  the  coun- 
try. If  they  are  to  continue  to  hold  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  general 
educational  progress,  they  must  cultivate  a  progressive  spirit  through 
associations  similar  to  those  which  have  proven  so  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  institutions  for  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Colleges  which  stand  aloof  from  such  a  movement  are  not 
only  out  of  harmony  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  age,  but  their 
course  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  that  tendency  amongst  men. 
towards  organization  for  mutual  good  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  our  present  civilization." 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  for  January,  1891,  presents  to  the  educational  world 
a  new  periodical  of  high  order  and  more  than  usual  promise.  It  is. 
a  solid  magazine  of  104  pages  to  be  published  monthly  (ten  numbers 
a  year) ,  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  Its  leading  editor  is  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York,  and  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  Drs. 
Cook  and  Poland,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  editors  announce  a  large  number  of  very  respectable  names  of  god- 
&ther8,  who  stood  sponsors  at  its  christening. 

This  initial  number  has  f\ye  leading  articles,  as  follows :  President 
Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  writes  on  "  The  Shortening  of 
the  College  Curriculum  "  ;  Doctor  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, on  "  Fruitful  Lines  of  Investigation  in  Psychology";  Professor 
Royce,  of  Harvard,  on  the  question :  ^^  Is  there  a  Science  of  Educa- 
tion " ;  Judge  Draper,  of  New  York,  on  ''  The  Limits  of  State  Con- 
trol in  Education  "  ;  and  Professor  De  Garmo  upon  "  The  Herbartiaa 
School  of  Pedagogics."  Following  these  articles  are  the  departments, 
of  *^  Discussions,"  Editorial,  Book  Reviews,  etc. 
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The  paper,  type  and  general  style  is  good.  The  reviews  of  educa- 
tional books  are  extensive  and  independent.  Sometimes  these  are 
unnecessarily,  because  unjustly,  severe.  The  teachers  of  America  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  advent  of  so  important  an  additional  pro- 
fessional magazine.  We  are  confident  that  Education  will  be  bene- 
fited by  this  new  comer,  and  wish  to  say  that  the  two  will  doubtless 
prove  helpful  allies  to  each  other,  rather  than  uncomfortable  rivals. 

A  KINDLY  word  of  suggestion  to  our  esteemed  brethren,  the 
editors,  it  is  hoped,  may  not  seem  out  of  place.  So  promising 
iind  so  valuable  a  magazine  ought  not  to  have  certain  blemishes,  which 
mar  its  appearance  and  detract  seriously  from  its  usefulness. 

The  uncalled  for  and  unjustifiable  editorial  attack  upon  New  England 
is  to  be  regretted  by  all  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
The  writer  of  that  article,  it  is  charitable  to  suppose,  must  have  been 
suffering  from  dyspepsia.  His  glasses  may  have  been  blue,  possibly 
^een.  Our  New  York  neighbors  ought  not  to  need  any  sug^stion 
that  the  ^^  New  England  Schoolmasters"  are  quite  as  familiar  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world  in  Gotham  as  the  Gotham- 
itesareofthe  progress  of  things  in  the  Eastern  States.  **The  pro 
fessional  isolation  "  of  which  the  editor  speaks  must  apply  elsewhere 
than  in  New  England,  for  everybody  ought  to  know  that  no  *'  educa- 
tionists "  (to  quote  from  the  Review) ,  anywhere,  travel  more,  observo 
more,  or  read  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world  than 
these  same  "  New  England  schoolmasters."  They  visit  England, 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  the  Great  West,  the  Greater  Northwest, 
the  New  South,  and  New  York.  And, —  what  is  quite  as  important, — 
they  travel  with  their  eyes  open,  and  their  reasoning  powers  awake. 

If  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  alluded  to  *^  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools" 
failed  to  allude  to  what  is  now  attempted  in  New  York,  it  is  certainly 
an  impertinent  inference  to  suggest  that  therefore  they  were  ignorant 
of  these  efforts  of  their  next  door  neighbors.  One,  knowing  all  the 
facts,  might  rather  infer  that  these  New  England  gentlemen  were  too 
courteous  to  make  such  allusions.  It  were  perfectly  safe  to  venture  the 
jissertion  that  President  Capen  was  quite  as  familiar  with  what  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  is  '*  accomplishing,  along  slightly  different  lines, 
but  with  the  same  general  aim,"  as  well  as  what  steps  in  *'  half  a  dozen 
-western  states"  "were  being  taken'*  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
Review)^  as  either  of  the  four  Doctors  who  edit  the  Review. 

When  President  Capen  "  said  that  four  methods  of  training  secondary 
teachers  are  proposed  ;  (i)  advanced  courses  in  existing  normal  schoolsi 
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(2)  chairs  of  pedagogics  in  the  colleges,  (3)  pedagogical  schools  in 
connection  with  the  universities,  (4)  the  creation  of  a  separate  and 
special  institution,"  he  certainly  showed,  as  plainly  as  a  man  could 
show,  that  he  was  quite  well  aware  what  was  going  on  elsewhere, 
including  especially  the  efforts  lately  made  hy  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  and  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  in  New  York  City. 

New  England  probably  knows  her  own  needs  educationally,  quite 
as  well  as  anybody  outside,  and  she  doubtless  feels  herself  competent 
to  solve  her  own  educational  problems,  afler  observing  what  other  peo- 
ple are  doing  under  similar  conditions.  When  Boston  proposed  to 
establish  a  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  city  sent,  by  vote  of  the 
school  board,  its  superintendent.  Doctor  Seaver,  to  inspect  the  leading 
manual  training  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Massachusetts  has  for  many  years  had  an  advanced  course  of  two 
years, —  after  completing  the  regular  course, —  in  her  state  normal 
schools  at  Bridgewater  and  Salem,  and  elsewhere,  to  which  graduates 
of  colleges  sometimes  resort  for  competent  professional  training  in 
pedagogics,  in  order  to  be  the  better  fitted  for  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Such  men  as  President 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  President  Oilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education, —  and  a  host  of  others,  now  leading  the  educational  thought 
of  the  country,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  were  prepared  for  their  great 
work  in  New  England  colleges.  No  state  in  New  England  can  claim 
any  such  double-headed  system  of  educational  supervision  as  New 
York  has,  and,  perhaps  fortunately,  no  one  of  these  states  has  the  sys- 
tem of  ^^  formal  instruction  "  in  academies  which  has  been  for  many 
years  so  generously  denounced  by  the  best  teachers  of  the  Empire 
state.  If  New  England  wishes  to  discuss  the  question  whether  she 
may  not  profitably  establish  a  new  institution  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  a  distinctively  professional  pedagogical  training  to  the  one 
class  of  secondary  teachers,  she  will  probably  venture  to  do  so,  here- 
after as  heretofore. 

THE  editors  of  this  Review  are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have 
found  out  that  it  ''is  very  ridiculous  and  very  silly  "  for  edu- 
cators to  be  ''stricken"  with  a  "disease"  which  "may  be  called 
mania-for-degp^ees."  And  yet,  on  the  title-page  of  this  Review  stands 
the  name  of  the  editor-in-chief  with  a  large  Ph.  D.  after  it,  and  the 
announcement  that  he  is  to  be  assisted  in  his  editorial  labors  by  three 
gentlemen,  whose  names  follow,  each  one  supplemented  with  the  same 
letters,  Ph.  D.,  although  in  a  little  smaller  type. 
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THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  is  now  attracting  a  large  share  of  pub- 
lic attention.  The  recent  outbreak  has  given  occasion  for  the 
•enemies  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  make  certain  charges  against  that  de- 
partment of  the  Government  which  are  as  unjust  and  untrue  as  they  are 
vindictive  and  wicked.  The  opposition  of  a  man  who  nearly  ten  years 
ago  was  charged  with  ^^  exerting  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  the 
Indians,"  and  was  removed  from  the  reservation  '*  because  his  presence 
thereon  is  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,"  may 
in  the  natural  course  of  human  nature  be  expected,  but  that  opposition 
ought  to  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  minds  of  enlightened  men, 
•except  to  arouse  contempt  for  the  man  and  his  measures.  The  earnest 
and  active  efforts  of  another  man  who  at  a  later  date  was  dismissed 
from  the  Indian  Office  for  incompetence  and  unworthiness  ought  to 
have  but  little  effect  upon  the  administration,  upon  Congress,  or  upon 
the  people,  except  to  turn  everybody  against  the  measures  he  advocates. 
The  present  disturbances  among  the  Indians  can  in  no  manner  justly 
be  charged  to  any  errors  or  wrong  policy  of  the  Indian  Commissioner. 

The  great  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  a  work  of  education.  The  Government  ought  to  attempt 
nothing  less  in  this  direction  than  the  giving  of  a  good  common  school 
-education  to  every  Indian  child.  The  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Whatever  properly  conduces  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  should . 
meet  with  favor  and  support.  Whatever  militates  against  this  policy 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  probably  condemned.  Too  much 
of  the  opposition  to  Commissioner  Morgan  has  been  instigated  by  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  contract  schools.  There  are  three  pj^opositions 
which  can  be  successfully  maintained  against  all  opposition,  and  which 
will  be  maintained  in  the  end,  viz  :  — 

First :  Voting  public  money  to  church  schools  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution. 

Second :  It  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to  extend  the  present  contract 
system  by  establishing  any  new  contract  schools. 

Third :  It  is  not  wise  to  interfere  with  contract  schools  now  at 
"work,  except  in  so  far  as  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  their  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  faith- 
fully and  vigorously  at  work  supporting  the  existing  contract  schoolSy 
but  especially  in  establishing  government  schools  in  the  various  Indian 
Reservations,  and  in  making  rules  by  which  these  government  schools 
may  be  improved  in  character  and  results.  The  thing  that  all  should 
now  strive  for  is  that  Congress  shall  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  that  it  should  make  such  liberal  appro- 
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priations  as  are  necessary  to  carr}'  out  successfully  the  policy  of  gov- 
emment  schools  so  wisely  entered  upon  by  Commissioner  Morgan. 

One  other  thing  is  clear  to  those  who  are  the  most  familiar  with 
Indian  affairs,  which  is,  that  this  Bureau  ought  by  every  consideration 
to  remain  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  not  be 
transferred  to  the  War  Department.  Then,  further  legislation  is  needed 
to  ensure  the  greatest  success,  namely,  giving  more  power  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  holding  him  responsible  for  results.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  Secretary  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  officers  under 
the  Commissioner  without  consulting  him,  but  he  should  have  in  all 
cases  the  naming  of  these  inferior  ofHcers,  and  he  should  have  full 
power  to  carry  out  his  own  p>olicy  for  the  Bureau.  In  this  way  best 
results  can  be  attained  and  the  Commissioner  be  properly  held  responsi- 
ble for  these  results. 

IT  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
country  is  destined  to  become  the  national  educational  centre. 
According  to  present  appearances,  the  National  Capitol,  in  due  time^ 
will  take  that  position  by  universal  acceptance.  Every  year  it  is  more 
evident  that  Washington  is  destined  to  become,  in  itself,  the  great 
American  University ;  materializing  the  grand  idea  of  George  Wash- 
ington of  a  school  which  even  his  broad  and  prophetic  view  did  not 
Contemplate.  Instead  of  the  one  institution  called  the  National  Uni- 
*  versity,  which  lay  in  his  mind,  the  Capitol  City  even  now,  includes  an 
array  of  educational  institutions,  facilities  and  opportunities  which 
make  it  a  most  attractive  place  in  the  country  for  an  educated  man.  A 
short  generation  will  demonstrate  this  fact,  not  only  to  the  country, 
but  to  the  world.  With  the  two  great  universities  now  contemplated 
by  the  great  rival  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist ;  the 
iiatural  development  of  the  present  admirable  public  school  system  ;  the 
growth  of  several  valuable  institutions  of  the  secondary  and  collegiate 
type ;  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  library  in  the  Union  in  its 
splendid  building ;  the  Scientific  Departments  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice, with  their  array  of  learned  men ;  the  public  school  keeping  of  Con- 
gressional debates  and  the  sessions  of  the  Supre.ne  Court ;  the  oppor- 
tunities of  society,  more  democratic  in  the  true  sense  than  in  any 
American  city ;  the  habits  of  the  metropolis  and  its  attractions,  not 
only  for  men  of  wealth  and  social  leisure,  but  for  scholars ;  all  these 
conspire  to  the  making  of  Washington  the  foremost  educational  city  in 
the  land.  Today  it  is  practically  the  head  and  front  of  Southern  edu- 
cation ;  furnishing  in  its  public  schools  an  object  lesson  constantly  at 
band.  And  if  the  present  administration  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  can  be  prolonged,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  usefulness  in  a  near 
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future.  All  this  was  more  evident  than  ever  before  in  the  spectacle  of 
the  gathering  of  a  great  company  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try at  Washington,  during  the  recent  holidays.  Three  important  con- 
ventions of  the  Historical  Society,  the  Geological  and  Economic  Asso- 
ciations were  in  session  during  the  same  week,  crowding  the  city  with 
the  most  distinguished  experts,  and  attracting  great  public  interest. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  topics  discussed  at  the  recent  gathering 
of  the  Historical  Society  in  Washington,  at  a  sort  of  "  aside  " 
session,  was  -opened  by  an  address  in  which  Professor  Moulton,  of 
Cambridge,  England,  outlined  with  a  felicity  of  speech  and  manner  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  in  our  English  visitors,  the  plan  of  uni- 
versity extension  now  so  popular  in  England.  The  scheme  is  thor- 
oughly '*  English"  in  its  round-about  way  of  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  a  more  direct  type  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  public  school  system  of  England  is  a  clumsy  compromise^ 
largely  a  subsidizing  of  all  sorts  of  private  and  denominational  ele- 
mentary schools,  very  slightly  under  public  control,  and  even  the 
Board  schools  are  not  free  and  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ele- 
mentary course.  Every  attempt  to  develop  the  present  system  into 
something  resembling  our  American  free  school,  with  its  high  school 
appendages,  is  resisted  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  Catholic  and  upper 
caste  social  influence.  Meanwhile,  outside  the  few  great  fitting  schools 
for  the  universities,  the  secondary  education  on  which  the  majority  of 
well-to-do  people  depend,  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  is 
thoroughly  inadequate  and  greatly  in  need  of  radical  reformation.  The 
present  scheme  of  university  extension  is  practically  an  attempt  of  a 
few  universities  to  meet  this  popular  demand,  by  organizing  courses  of 
instruction  accompanied  by  a  lecture  system,  under  the  control  of  uni- 
versity men,  which  shall  differ  both  in  the  thoroughness  of  its  method 
and  the  breadth  of  its  curriculum  from  the  ordinary  secondary  schools. 
Probably,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  a  profitable  new 
departure,  adapted  to  the  singularly  complex  conditions  of  English 
society,  and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  this  side  of 
the  water. 

BUT  we  shall  make  a  capital  mistake  if,  in  our  imitation  of  good 
things  abroad,  we  attempt  to  engraft  this  feature  to  any  large 
extent  upon  our  American  system  of  popular  education.  Some  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  in  their  chronic  prejudice  i^ainst  the  common 
school  system  of  the  country,  especially  its  secondary  department^  will 
doubtless  attempt  to  force  this  before  the  public  as  the  leaders  of  aca- 
demical instruction.     The  good  old  European  ^^  saw^*'  that  education 
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proceeds  from  the  university  downwards,  though  true  in  the  sense  that 
education  and  superiority  everywhere  enlighten  the  world,  fails  like 
a  good  many  other  valuable  axioms,  iil  crossing  the  water.  Here  the 
structure  of  education,  like  everything  else,  is  based  on  the  people,  and, 
according  as  the  people's  school  rises  or  falls,  will  the  secondary  and 
higher  education,  in  any  large  estimate,  be  found  effective  or  inef- 
ficient. 'What  with  the  development  of  the  free  high  school,  which 
goes  on  as  steadily  as  the  changes  of  the  season  in  almost  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  strenuous  opposition,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  better 
class  of  academic  schools,  the  rapid  growth  of  libraries,  the  astonishing 
development  of  the  press,  the  Chautauqua  system,  the  reading  circle 
penetrating  the  most  remote  localities,  there  is  really  no  call  for  the  sort 
'  of  work  which,  just  now,  is  so  helpful  in  England.  The  true  uni- 
versity extension  demand  today  is  the  extending  of  the  hand  of  friendly 
codperation  by  American  colleges  to  the  people's  high  school,  as  in  the 
notable  case  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  completing  the  system  of  public 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  This  accomplished, 
the  whole  realm  of  private,  denominational  and  parochial  school 
instruction  of  all  grades  will  fall  into  natural  relations  to  the  central 
course ;  both  acting  and  reacting,  with  a  broadening,  deepening  and 
more  stimulating  force  upon  each  other. 


NE  W  ENGLAND  ISOLA  TION. 

THE  amiable  imputation  of  '^  pathetic  isolation  "  concerning  the 
teachers  of  New  England,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
editor  of  the  new  educational  monthly  of  the  city  of  New  York,  sounds 
a  little  *'  queer,"  in  view  of  the  present  New  England  habit  of  bring- 
ing into  educational  work,  of  every  grade,  the  foremost  talent  from 
every  portion  of  the  country.  Harvard  College  has  probably  a  dozen 
professors  and  instructors,  some  of  its  most  distinguished,  who  have 
been  brought  to  Cambridge  from  the  different  Southern  states. 
Amherst  College  has  recently  relieved  New  Jersey  of  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  young  college  presidents  of  the  Union.  Boston  has  taken  Mr. 
Hartwell  from  Johns  Hopkins,  to  superintend  its  gymnastics,  and  the 
same  Baltimore  university  has  g^ven  up  President  J.  Stanley  Hall  to 
Clark  University  in  Worcester.  The  three  colleges  for  women, 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  have  brought  their  foremost  teach- 
ers from  afar.  Miss  Freeman  and  Miss  Shafer,  both  being  residents  of 
New  York ;  while  Miss  Hyde,  principal  of  one  state  normal  school, 
and  Mr.  Russell,  principal  of  another,  were  brought  from  the  same 
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State.  In  fact,  no  state  in  the  Union  has  shown  so  catholic  a  spirit  in 
searching  out,  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  calling  to  its  most  responsi- 
ble positions  of  educational  influence  the  most  promising  talent  in  the 
country.  Herein  is  one  advantage  of  the  superior  generosity,  or  rather, 
wisdom,  of  the  educational  public,  which  enables  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  offer  the  highest  rewards  for  the  best  ability.  The  result  is 
that,  today,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a  generation  ago,  no 
state  in  the  Union  presents  a  broader  field  of  observation  for  the  educa- 
tional observer  than  the  commonwealth  that  first  established  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  university.  Our  editorial  brethren  of  Manhattan 
seem  to  be  looking  at  New  England  through  an  inverted  telescope 
which  dwarfs  '*  Yankee  Land  "  to  the  minimum  of  their  own  provin- 
cial notions.  We  suggest  a  new  pair  of  spectacles,  more  information, 
and  a  better  temper  in  the  review  of  educational  affairs  down  East. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 


THE  ''NATURAL  METHOD:' 

A  FEW  more  words  about  the  '*  Natural  Method."  The  interest 
I  have  for  many  years  taken  in  methods  of  linguistic  study,  and 
'the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  teaching  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  must  be  my  justification,  if  any  is  needed,  for  saying  here 
a  few  words  about  the  so-called  natural  method.  I  am  convinced  that 
•its  more  enthusiastic  advocates  have  claimed  too  much  for  it,  and 
charletans  have  promised  to  perform  impossibilities  through  it.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  discarding  gram- 
matical rules  which  are  but  generalizations  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena of  language.  What  it  has  taken  much  labor  and  study  to  find 
out  practically  may  often  be  stated  in  a  brief  sentence.  It  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  natural  method  to  inform  the  student  of 
Latin  that  nearly  all  nouns  ending  in  -us  belong  to  one  declension  and 
form  their  cases  in  the  same  way.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Romans 
themselves  did  not  study  Latin  in  this  way.  Such  a  statement,  there- 
fore, is  characteristic  of  a  grammatical  method.  Similarly,  to  tell  the 
student  of  a  Romance  language  that  nearly  all  Latin  masculine  and 
neuter  nouns  become  or  remain  masculine  in  the  transition,  is  not  the 
natural  way  for  him  to  learn  Romance  gender.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  weak  charge  to  bring  against  any  method  of  study  to  say  that  it 
does  not  produce  permanently  tangible  results.  As  a  student  in  col- 
lege, I  made  an  average  record  in  elementary  mathematics.  But  since 
then  I  have  not  spent,  on  the  average,  one  hour  per  year  on  geometry, 
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and  I  •could  not  now  demonstrate  correctly  the  simplest  proposition. 
Yet  I  am  far  from  saying  or  believing  that  the  time  I  spent  in  the  study 
of  geometry  was  wasted.  There  is  hardly  one  college  graduate  in  ten 
thousand  who,  after  a  score  of  years  has  retained  even  a  fairly  distinct 
remembrance  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  course.  If  we  are  to  discard 
all  those  branches  from  our  courses  of  study  of  which  the  student  can* 
not,  during  the  rest  of  liis  life,  retain  a  working  knowledge,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  symmetrical  education.  No  one 
conversant  with  the  facts,  will,  I  think,  refuse  to  admit  that  the  parti- 
sans of  the  natural  method  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  most  important  reform  that  has  ever  been  effected  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  learning.  The  old-fashioned,  lifeless,  enthusiasm- 
killing  method  of  teaching  languages  has  been  almost  everywhere  dis- 
placed by  one  that  quintuples  results  to  the  Jearner.  When  I  began  the 
study  of  Latin,  the  teacher  drove  the  class  to  which  I  belonged  entirely 
through  Bullion's  Grammar,  before  we  translated  a  sentence.  When 
translation  began  we  had  to  go  over  our  syntax  a  second  time  to  make 
sure  that  our  Latin  was  constructed  according  to  the  rules  found  in  the 
grammar.  Here  was  a  lamentable  waste  of  time  and  labor.  Yet  this 
teacher  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  orthodox  method  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  in  his  day.  The  friends  of  the  natural  method  have 
demonstrated  that  not  everybody  can  teach  a  foreign  language  as  well 
as  anybody,  and  that  the  successful  teacher  of  a  language  must  himself 
know  it  nearly  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue.  If  the  natural  method 
had  done  no  more  than  this,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  it  came  in  our 
^ay.  All  the  results  that  its  more  enthusiastic  devotees  claim  for  it 
have  not  been,  and  cannot  be  realized,  but  the  reforms  they  have  intro- 
duced into  the  study  and  teaching  of  foreign  languages  are  so  marked 
and  so  clearly  founded  on  genuine  pedagogical  principles  that  they  are 
destined  to  be  permanent.  Charles  W.  Super. 
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PRUSSIA. 

The  Berlin  Conference  and  the  Emperor's  Address. —  Foreign 
•exchanges  indicate  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the  special  conference 
on  educational  reform  in  the  higher  schools  and  gymnasia  of  Germany, 
which  was  held  in  Berlin  from  December  4th  to  nth.  The  conference 
was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Herr  von 
Gossler,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  opening  address  dis 
closed  its  real  purpose.     '*  The  time  had  come,"  he  said,  '*  to  consider 
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whether  Prussian  schools  were  to  continue  on  the  same  old  classical 
path,  or  whether  they  should  not  now  rather  endeavor  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  spirit,  and  practice,  and  needs  of  modern  life."  The 
Emperor  followed  with  a  speech  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  gym- 
nasia or  higher  public  schools  no  longer  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  nation  and  the  necessities  of  the  time.  He  charged  that  they  pro- 
duce crammed  youth,  not  men,  wasting  on  Latin  and  classical  lore  the 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  German  language  and  history  He 
complained  that  the  schools  in  question  had  done  nothing  to  combat 
*^  social  democracy,"  although  he  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
1S64,  1866  and  1870  the  Prussian  staffs  of  teachers  had  done  something 
to  inculcate  the  idea  of  national  unity.  He  maintained,  however,  that 
since  1871  this  practical  process  of  education  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  consequence  is  that  certain  forces  inimical  to  the  state  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  unchecked  by  the  schools.  In  his  charges  against 
the  schools  he  drew  freely  upon  his  own  experiences  as  a  pupil  in 
a  gymnasium  at  Cassel.  He  argued  that  the  schools  must  courageously 
break  with  the  traditional  schemes  of  study  and  take  to  the  German 
language  as  the  basis  of  their  studies.  He  not  only  saw  the  need  of 
a  change  in  curricula,  but  also  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time 
that  students  are  forced  to  spend  in  the  preparation  of  tasks  to  the  detri- 
ment of  health  and  strength.  He  declared  that  the  philologists  had 
taken  possession  of  the  gymnasia,  and  that  they  are  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  question  of  learning  and  knowing  to  the  neglect  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character  and  the  needs  of  modern  life.  He  did  not  except  his 
own  former  professor,  now  private  councillor,  Herr  Hinzpeter,  who 
was  present.  *'  You,  sir,"  said  the  Emperor,  addressing  him  per- 
sonally, ^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  are  a  philological  enthusiast."  The 
excess  of  scholars  in  Prussia  of  which  Bismarck  complained  is  attributed 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  desire  of  reducing  the  time  of  obligatory  mili- 
tary service  to  one  year,  a  privilege  accorded  to  students.  The  various 
points  made  by  the  Emperor  were  emphasized  by  the  following  statisti- 
cal summary  :  **  There  are,"  he  said,  '*  in  Prussia,  308  gymnasia  and 
progymnasia,  with  80,979  students,  172  real  gymnasia  and  realprogym- 
nasia,  with  34,465  students,  60  real  schools  without  Latin  and  burgher 
schools,  with  19,893  students.  In  the  gymnasia,  68  per  cent. ;  in  the 
real  gymnasia,  75  per  cent.,  and  in  the  real  schools  without  Latin,  38 
per  cent,  are  admitted  to  the  military  service  of  one  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  students  who  secure  the  ^  certificate  of 
maturity'  which  admits  them  to  the  university  courses,  is  31  per  cent, 
in  the  gymnasia ;  1 2  per  cent,  in  the  real  gymnasia  ;  2  per  cent,  in  the 
superior  real  schools.     Each  scholar  in  these  institutions  on  an  average^ 
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<ievotes  25,000  hours  to  work  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  home  and 
school  tasks  included,  and  of  this  number  only  675  hours  are  allotted 
to  gymnastics.  The  mean  weekly  averages  of  time  devoted  to  study  in 
the  various  classes  are  estimated  at  33,  35  and  37  hours," 

In  this  excess  of  intellectual  effort  accompanied  with  bad  lighting, 
ventilation,  etc.,  the  Emperor  finds  the  cause  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  myopia  among  the  young  men  of  his  realm.  He  ui^ed  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  time  which  students  are  forced  to  spend  over  their 
books  to  the  detriment  of  their  health  and  strength.  The  Emperor 
iiirther  presented  his  views  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  subsist  between 
classical  and  commercial  education.  In  concluding  his  address  the 
Emperor  referred  to  the  mass  of  petitions,  supplications  and  opinion! 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  heads  of  ftmilies  to  secure  his 
intervention  in  this  matter  and  in  his  character  of  sovereign  and  of  the 
&ther  of  his  people  be  declared  that  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  change. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference  are  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  leaving  certificate  of  the  gymnasia  shall  admit  students  to  follow 
the  courses  of  the  diverse  university  faculties  and  the  superior  polytech- 
nic schools. 

The  leaving  certificate  of  the  real  schools  shall  admit  students  to  uni- 
versity courses  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  and  to  polytechnic 
courses.  The  leaving  certificate  of  middle  schools  of  the  first  order 
shall  admit  pupils  to  inferior  positions  in  the  civil  service  and  to  the 
military  service  of  a  year. 

Students  possessed  of  the  certificates  either  of  the  gymnasia  or  the 
real  schools  can  enter  courses  to  which  these  do  not  give  admission  by 
passing  a  supplementary  examination. 

It  was  further  determined  (i)  that  in  places  provided  with  gymnasia 
only,  or  with  real  schools  only,  Latin  should  be  replaced  in  the  three 
lower  classes,  wherever  it  was  desirable,  by  German  and  modem  for- 
eign languages,  (2)  To  consolidate  when  desirable  the  three  tower 
classes  in  secondary  schools  not  giving  instruction  in  Latin.  (3)  To 
reduce  to  six  classes  all  classes  of  secondary  schools  and  arrange  the 
studies  so  that  students  could  gain  the  leaving  certificate  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year.  (4.)  To  give  the  same  form  to  the  plan  of  studies  of 
secondary  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and  to  so  organize 
the  instruction  that  students  could  proceed  from  these  to  the  superior 
real  schools.  The  Emperor  professed  his  satisfaction  with  the  work 
of  the  conference. 
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ENGLAND. 

Work    of  the    London    School   Board  for  ike  year  ending- 
March  25^  1890. 

The  London  School  Board  deals  with  a  population  larger  than  that 
of  many  European  states,  there  being  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants* 
in  the  district  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  work  to  be  performed  is. 
immense  and  varied,  and  the  annual  report  excites  interest  in  many  cir* 
cles,  educational,  charitable  and  political.  The  Board  is  organized  in 
no  less  than  thirty-nine  committees  and  sub-committees,  and  the 
amount  of  work  falling  to  each,  makes  it  necessary  for  members  to 
concentrate  their  thoughts  and  efforts  upon  the  special  duties  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  The  most  effective  and  valuable  work  is  accom- 
plished in  this  wa^.  Of  the  standing  committees,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  school  management  committee,  whose  business  it  is  to 
ascertain  what  school  provision  is  required  at  any  time,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Boards  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  demand. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  just  published,  there 
were  March  25,  1890,  668,434  existing  school  places  and  59^945 
projected,  a  total  of  728,379,  of  these  260,449  were  in  voluntary  Schools- 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Board. 

The  works  committee  is  charged  with  executing  the  orders  of  the 
Board  for  providing  new  accommodations.  This  work  has  been  inter- 
fered with  from  the  necessity  of  altering  and  improving  old  buildings* 
Only  three  new  schools  were  completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost  per 
head  of  £16  is  id.  for  buildings,  of  JC14  8s.  for  site,  and  iis  7d  for 
flirniture.  The  average  cost  per  head  of  all  the  schools  built  by  the 
Board  is  stated  to  be  jCii  3s  8d.  The  Board  employ  no  contractors 
who  give  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  they  have  fixed 
minimum  rates  as  follows :  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons  and  plaster* 
ers,  9d  per  hour ;  for  painters,  8d,  and  for  plumbers,  lod. 

The  most  arduous  share  of  the  work  of  the  Board  falls,  perhaps,  to 
the  By-Laws  committee.  It  has  to  k>6k  afler  the  attendance  of  school 
children,  to  discover  and  report  upon  causes  of  absence  or  irregular 
attendance,  etc.  The  Board  visitors  enumerated  March  25th,  786,35a 
children  belonging  to  the  elementary  school  population,  while  there 
were  on  the  rolls  of  all  schools  but  653,932,  and  in  average  attendance,. 
510,180.  These  figures,  it  is  believed,  understate  the  case,  but  even 
according  to  them  there  are  over  130,000  children  not  on  the  rolls.. 
The  industrial  schools  committee  report  steady  progress  in  the  impor-  • 
tant  work  of  rescuing, children  from  lives  of  infamy  and  crime.  The 
evening  classes  committee  report  an  increase  in  the  numbers  attending 
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evening  schools,  although  in  this  respect  London  is  far  behind  Man- 
chester, Birmingham  and  other  towns.  The  present  chairman,  Mr. 
Henry  Lyon,  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Under  his 
direction,  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  evening  instruction  popular, 
pleasant  and  effective.  Among  the  subjects  on  the  programme  are 
book-keeping,  short-hand  and  foreign  languages. 

Prospects  of  Pree  Schools. —  The  advocates  of  free  schools  in  Eng- 
land believe  that  their  views  will  soon  be  the  law  of  the  land.  A  free 
education  bill,  it  is  expected,  will  be  presented  before  the  present  Par- 
liament. 

« 

Secondary  Schools. — An  important  conference  of  the  head  masters 
of  the  *^  public  schools,"  i.  e.,  endowed  secondary  schools  of  England, 
was  held  at  Oxford,  December  24th  and  25th.  The  chief  proposition 
discussed  was  that  of  omittting  Greek  from  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  universities.  The  proposition  was  lost  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two  votes  out  of  sixty. 

FRANCE. 

The  Orphanage  of  Prevost.  —  System  of  Complete  Education. — 

The  Revue  Pedagogique  Beige ^  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  15,  1890,  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  system  of  instruction  maintained  at 
the  Prevost  orphanage  at  Cempius,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
France.  In  this  institution,  Mons.  Paul  Robin  has  developed  the  prin- 
ciples which  in  company  with  several  advanced  educators  he  has  long 
advocated.  For  the  partial  or  one-sided  system  of  ordinary  schools, 
he  has  substituted  complete  education  directed  to  the  entire  being, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  Children  are  received  into  the 
orphanage  at  four  years  of  age  and  retained  until  sixteen.  Boys  and 
girls  are  educated  together  and  the  teaching  force  consists  of  men  and 
women  chosen  with  sole  reference  to  their  respective  capabilities. 
Physical  education  is  the  object  of  special  care  and  is  conducted  under 
the  most  varied  forms ;  by  gymnastics,  both  with  and  without  appara- 
tus, by  games,  by  vigorous  outdoor  exercises,  such  as  skating,  swim- 
ming, rowing,  horseback  riding,  walking,  shooting,  fencing,  football, 
etc.  As  a  result  the  young  people  of  Prevost  are  noted  for  their 
strength  and  hardihood,  their  indifference  to  pain,  and  their  complete 
immunity  from  the  exhaustion  of  over-brain  pressure.  The  programme 
of  studies  is  encyclopaedic  in  this  sense  that  the  principles,  not  the 
details,  of  all  the  exact  sciences  are  taught  by  means  of  observation  and 
experiment.  The  scholars  are  put  face  to  face  with  real  objects.  In  the 
infant  classes,  FroebeFs  system  is  employed,  the  end  proposed  being 
the  culture  of  the  senses  with  a  view  to  making  them  the  ready  instru- 
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mente  for  investigation.  In  the  intermediate  classes  the  various 
branches  of  science  are  approached  experimentally ;  thus  intuitive  cal- 
culation precedes  theory  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  the  study  of 
material  forms,  practical  experiments  with  weights  and  measures,  sur- 
veying, etc.,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  abstract  demonstrations  of  geome- 
try. In  the  same  way  the  approach  to  the  science  of  meteorology  is 
made  through  observation  of  instruments,  to  astronomy  through 
observation  of  the  heavens,  and  so  on.  Language  is  taught  by  practice 
in  speaking  and  composition,  peculiar  stress  being  placed  upon  stenog- 
raphy as  an  aid  to  the  simplification  of  orthography.  The  aesthetic 
sense  is  developed  by  drawing,  modeling,  recitation  and  music.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  system  of  moral  education  is  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting  feature  of  this  work.  It  is  founded  upon  real  life,  it 
g^ows  out  of  the  regimen  of  the  school,  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
scholars  and  their  daily  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of  their 
community.  It  is  promoted  by  the  happy  alternation  of  exercises  in 
which  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  finds  free  play.  I  cannot  here 
elaborate  the  details  of  this  important  institution,  but  all  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  sound  and  rational  education  should  read  the  article 
referred  to  from  which  this  information  is  derived.  Its  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mons.  A.  Sluys,  of 
Brussels.  a.  t.  s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 
ERATURE   UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliograpby  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Animal  and  human  mind. — L'ani- 
ma  del  bruti  rispetto  a  quella  deir 
uomo.  Alfonso  Jovacchlni.  Bivista 
di  filosofla  scientiftca^  Nov.  From  the 
data  of  biology,  the  writer  reaches  the 
formula :  ^^  The  animal  is  an  intelli- 
gent being,  while  man  is  a  more  in- 
telligent being.'* 

Bees  on  flowers,  On  the  supposed 
selective  action  of.  G.  W.  Bulman. 
ZolMogUt^  November.  Observations 
which  tend  to  show  that  these  insects 
do  not  exhibit,  as  has  been  supposed, 
that  decided  partiality  for  blue,  nor 
that  nice  discrimination  of  form  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  develop  a 
race  of  blue  flowers,  especially  adapted 


to  them  in  shape,  by  their  selective 
action. 

.  Birds,  Big.  Cornhill,  Decemt>er. 
The  biggest  birds  are  not  fliers,  hence 
they  compete  with  land  animals,  and 
so  they  develop  on  oceanic  islands 
where  large  mammals  are  unknown. 
Their  day  is  over,  because  they  be- 
long to  the  regime  of  isolation. 

Children.  —  Perceptions  d'  enfants. 
A.  Binet.  Bevue  philosophique^  Dec. 
Starting  with  the  notion  of  intelli- 
gence SH  composed  of  two  elements, 
presentation  and  reprei^entation^  seeks 
to  find  by  experiments  how  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  children,  of  two  and 
three  years,  is  composed  of  each  ele- 
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metit.  Besults :  (1)  Skill  in  compar- 
ioff  lengths.  (2)  Red  is  firAt  color 
pointed  out  correctly.  (3)  Readiness 
in  interpreting  a  design,  if  it  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  an  object.  (4) 
Embarrassment  in  the  employment  of 
personal  pronouns,  probably  showing 
a  difficulty  in  perceiving  itA  personHU 
ity.  (5)  At  four  and  a  half  years, 
gave  account  of  dreams.  (6)  In  re- 
membering objects,  element  chiefly 
attended  to  was  their  use. 

Ck)mposers,  The  great.  Joseph  Ben- 
nett. Musical  Times^  January  1.  ^^  It 
is  from  the  cottage  rather  than  from 
the  mansion,  and  out  of  the  unlovely 
conditions  of  a  more  or  less  sordid  ex- 
istence in  preference  to  circumstances 
of  luxury  and  ease,  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  music  have  sprung. ' 

Consumption,  Dr.  Koch's  cure  for. 
Bevieto  of  Beviews^  December.  Illus- 
trated and  interesting. 

Conversation,  The  art  of.  George 
Whale.  Gentleman-8  Magazine^  Jan- 
uary. ^^  Sometimes  conversation  is 
spoiled  by  a  lack,  not  merely  of  tact, 
but  of  tolerance.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  can  see  that  *  all  religions  are  the 
same  wine  in  different  colored  glasses,* 
or  that  the  State  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  killing.  So  imperfect  is  the  average 
temper,  that,  to  keep  the  peace,  relig- 
ion and  politics  are  often  tabooed,  and 
thus  conversation  is  deprived  of  two 
of  the  greatest  topics  which  can  ever 
interest  humanity.  To  drag  in  irrele- 
vant topics  is,  no  doubt,  an  imperti- 
nence, but  to  exclude  great  ones  keeps 
conversation  at  a  verv  low  and  ebbing 
tide." 

Ether  drinking.  Norman  Kerr,  M. 
D.  New  Beview^  December.  Describ- 
ing a  new  and  growing  form  of  intox- 
ication, prevailing  especially  in  Ire- 
land. ^^The  drinker  of  •ther  can 
become  intoxicated  and  regain  sobri- 
ety before  the  drinker  of  alcohol  has 
really  become  properly  intoxicated. 
I  have  known  an  alcoholist  get  thor- 
oughly drunk  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  a  very  rare  thing,  but  the  edu- 
cated etheristcan  get  drunk  and  sol>er 
again  six  times  in  the  same  space  of 
time.' 

Frauzosische  Accent,  Der.  Ed. 
Schwan  and  E.  Pringsheim.  Archiv 
fur  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen, 
B.  LXXV,  H.  2  and  3.  History  of 
various  opinions,  followed  by  account 
of  the  authors'  experiments.  Using 
the  Scott-K5nigsche  plionautograph, 
they  got  graphic  representations  in 


rhythm  of  the  pronunciations  of  sev- 
eral Frenchmen  from  different  parts 
of  France.  Result:  ^'The  isolated 
pronunciation  of  a  word  is  about  ident- 
ical with  that  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
It  is  distinguished  from  that  within 
the  sentence  only  by  an  addition, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  real 
word,  and  which  consists  in  a  sinking 
of  the  pitch  of  the  tone  generally 
about  an  octave  and  a  simultaneous 
wavy  decrease  of  the  intensity.  Two- 
syllabled  words  have,  no  matter  what 
vowel  it  is,  equally  high,  equally 
strong,  and  equally  long  sounded 
vowels." 

Golden  Bough,  llie:  A  study  in 
Comparative  Religion.  J.  G.  Frazer. 
Reviewed  in  Edinburgh  Beview^  Octo- 
ber. *^The  natural  seed  of  religion, 
as  Hobbes  calls  it,  is  the  same  all  over 
the  primitive  world,  but  its  fruits  are 
infinitely  varied  by  environment,  by 
soil,  climate,  training,  and  accidental 
circumstance  ;  and  although  the 
fundamental  analogies  can  be  ob- 
served everywhei*e,  we  doubt  whether 
even  the  very  creditable  industry, 
ability,  ingenuity,  and  scholarship  of 
such  students  as  Mr.  Frazer  can  suc- 
ceed in  transmuting  general  resem- 
blances into  particular  relations." 

Hypnotism,  The  dangers  of.  St. 
Clair  Thompson,  M.  D.  Westminster^ 
December.  ^^  Hypnotism  dates  back  to 
when  men  became  sufficiently  differ- 
entiated for  the  strong-willed  to  co- 
erce the  weaker.  It  is  but  the  substi- 
tution of  one  morbid  state  for  another, 
a  disease  to  which  the  hysterical  and 
neurotic  are  especially  liable."  The 
writer  regards  it  as  both  dangerous 
and  useless,  either  as  a  therapeutic  or 
pedagogic  aid. 

Kiss.  Ricerche  intorno  alia  genesi 
del  bacio.  Enrico  Tedeschi.  Bivista 
difilosofia  scientifica^  November.  The 
writer  regards  kissing  as  having  its 
ground  in  two  soul-myths :  kissing  on 
the  mouth  from  the  myth  of  soul  as 
breath,  kissing  on  limbs  or  shoulders 
from  the  myth  of  soul  as  blood. 

Languag'e,  The  psychology  of.  R. 
de  la  Grasserie.  Reviewed  by  Her- 
bert Baynes.  Zeitschreft  fur  Volker- 
psychologie  B.  20,  H.  3.  ^*Our  author 
divides  the  study  of  language  into 
three  parts,  namely,  philology,  poly- 
glottism,  and  linguistic.  The  first 
aims  at  following  up  the  shades  of 
thought  and  style  in  the  expressions 
which  can  difi'erentiate  them  and  of 
which  each  tongue  taken  separately 
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can  only  Bupplv  a  few,  mid  to  observe 
them  in  the  literary  pruductlons  of 
each  people.  The  Becond  or  iDstru- 
mental  point  of  view  is  that  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  a  language  for 
practical  purposes  and  as  a  matter  of 
utility.  When,  however,  language  is 
cultivated  for  itself,  is  aualysed  and 
compared,  its  evolution  traced  and 
chisslfied,  and  its  laws  discovered,  we 
have  the  truly  scleutiflc  or  linguistic 
aim.'' 

Music  and  ins)inity.  Musical  Times, 
Jan.  1.  ^^  Music  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  recognized  remedial  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases." 

Parents,  Schoolboys'.  Austen  Pem- 
ber.  National  Beview,  January.  ^*  The 
British  parent  is  often  egregiously 
blind  and  unthinking  Just  where  he 
should  think  nio^t;  egregiously  un- 
generous and  snobbish  Ju8t  when  he 
should  give  most  freely ;  egregiously 
indulgent  when  he  should  teach  in 
the  holidays  lessons  of  restraint.  He 
is  afraid  to  be  stern  with  the  child,  he 
sees  so  little  of  him.  ^  They  do  not 
understand  my  boy ' :  when  the  pa- 
rent is  once  thoroughly  possessed 
with  this  demon,  I  defy  anything 
short  of  a  divine  power  to  expel  it." 

Physiological  expression  in  psychol- 
ogy. A.  Bain.  Mind,  January.  Re- 
counts many  parallelisms  between 
body  and  mind.  *'  We  are  constantly 
applying  spiritual  remedies  to  bodily 
ailments,  being  often  unaware  of  what 
we  are  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
blow  of  a  purely  mental  nature  can  be 
sometimes  (effectually  met  by  a  physi- 
cal ronic." 

Professor  of  America,  The.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  Neto  England 
Magazine,  November.  A  plea  for 
what  every  class  in  history  should 
realize.  **  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  one  man  in  a  first-rate 
university,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  show  to  the  young  men,  or  the 
young  women,  how  it  is  that  their 
country  is  utterly  unlike  all  other 
couutri«*s." 

Keligionsphilosophie,  Ueber  PUu- 
jer's  GriindriS'*  der.  Bruno  Weiss. 
Zeitschrift  ftir  Philosophie.  B.  98,  H.l. 
**The  philosophy  of  religion  has  a 
three-fold  problem.  It  must  (1) 
study  ihe  existing  positive  religions, 
to  find  in  tliem  what  is  essential  and 
universal,  (2)  search  out  the  roots  of 
religion  in  the  essence  of  spirit,  (3) 
criticise  religious  knowledge  and  re- 


ligious dogmaa  in  the  light  of  science : 
thus  embracing  the  historical,  the 
psychological,  and  the  metaphysical 
investigations." 

Tonic  Sol-fa,  The  jubilee  of.  J.  C. 
Hadden.  Macmillan's,  Jan,  ^^  There 
has  never  been  any  serious  intention  on 
the  part  of  Sol-faists  to  supplant  the 
staff.  1'he  Sol-fa  pupil  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  difficulties  of  the  staff  by 
a  system  which  successfully  gradu- 
ates and  methodises  these  difficulties." 

Unemployed,  Some  experiments  on 
behalf  of  the.  Amos  G.  Warner. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Octo- 
ber. Three  objects :  temporary  relief^ 
education,  permanent  support  in  form 
of  street  work,  wood-yards,  *'  moth- 
ers' missions,"  cooperative  sewing 
societies  and  laundries,  agricultural 
.  colonies  (in  Oermany),  and  friendly 
inns.  In  England  *^  the  Poor  Law  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  it  can 
educate  and  train  children,  it  can  only 
relieve  and  give  tasks  to  adults,  and 
for  their  reformation  can  do  little  or 
nothing."  Quotes  Ch.  Booth  that 
"the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  competition  of  the 
very  poor,"  with  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  removal  of  the  latter  class  from 
the  daily  struggle  for  existence  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. 

Wilde  .Ugpr,  Der.  M.  v.  Estorff- 
Teyendorf.  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkskunde. 
B.  Ill,  H.  3.  This  voikstale  if  ex- 
plained as  an  illusion,  resulting  from 
small  cyclones  carrying  along 
branches  of  trees,  flocks  of  birds,  etc. 

Woman,  The  intelli'ctuai  cowardice 
of.  Geoffrey  Mortimer.  Westminster. 
November.  "  The  peculiar  British 
antipathy  to  plain-speuking  burs  a 
hundred  avenues  that  lead  to  reform. 
The  moral  harshness  of  English 
women  1^  not  tlie  only  evil  that 
springs  from  their  restricted  observa- 
tion and  shallow  thinking;  ignorance 
entirely  nullifies  the  potentiality  of 
their  parental  influence.  The  mother 
is,  unfortunately,  the  last  person  to 
whom  sons  and  daughters  turn  for 
enlightenment  and  guidance.  They 
know  that  she  is  equipped  with  ^  trim 
copybook  maxims '  and  they  know 
that  that  is  U(»t  enough  for  the  world 
of  today.  Speculations  and  doubts 
upon  the  enigmas  and  mysteries  of 
human  nature,  that  be^et  the  young 
mind,  are  not  to  be  dismissed  or 
quieted  by  a  text."  J.  P. 
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PROI^BSSOR  BOWSERS  ''  GEOMETRY:'^ 

BT    R.    W.    PRENTISS,    COLUMBIAN    UNIVERSITY,    WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 

Id  the  January  number  of  the  EducaXionaX  Btnoievi  appeared  a  very  unfftir 
and  hiadequate  review  of  Professor  Bowser's  ^^  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry  '^  over  the  signature  of  Wm.  B.  Ridenour. 

Ordinarily,  the  production  of  a  captious  critic  may  be  left  to  effect  its  own 
obliteration ;  but  when  it  derives  an  importance,  intrinsically  undeserved,  by 
appearing  in  a  new  periodical  designed  to  exert  a  strong  Influence  in  edaca* 
tional  matters,  the  interests  of  fairness  and  sound  criticism  properly  admit  of 
a  departure  from  custom,  and  demand  a  brief  notice. 

In  the  first  place  the  reviewer  objects  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  text-book 
on  the  grounds  that  it  does  not  '*  meet  a  long-felt  want,*'  and  that  there  are 
already  better  books  in  the  marlcet.  In  reply,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  thai 
an  author  whose  text-books  have  gone  through  numerous  editions  (some  of 
them  are  in  the  eleventh  edition),  and  have  been  adopted  in  more  than  eighty 
leading  colleges  and  universities,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  know  whether 
there  is  a  demand  for  his  writings  or  not;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  such 
a  demand  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  educators  have  already 
welcomed  this  as  an  admirable  text-book,  although  it  has  been  published  only 
seven  months. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  accept  the  criticisms  presented. 
An  examination  of  the  '^  better  books  '^  of  which  this  critic  speaks,  but  of 
whose  contents  he  seems  to  know  little  (see  Chauvenet,  Newcomb,  Halsted 
and  others,  and  several  of  the  best  English  Euclids),  shows  that  they  generally 
sustain  Professor  Bowser  in  his  illustrations  and  in  the  very  definitions  with 
which  the  critic  finds  needless  fault.  The  result  of  our  own  conference  with 
teachers  of  mathematics  is  that,  what  Mr.  Ridenour  finds  convenient  to  call 
"crudities  and  solecisms"  in  Professor  Bowser's  book  are  quite  generally 
regarded  as  wholesome  and  refreshing  departures  from  the  stereotyped  treat- 
ment so  fatal  to  the  student's  interest.  Is  a  man  who  feels  called  upon  to 
explain  parenthetically  to  teachers  of  geometry  in  these  days  that  a  straight 
angle  is  an  angle  of  180^  (as  Mr.  Ridenour  does),  able  to  recognize  a  "  crudity  '^ 
when  he  sees  one?—  as  well  explain  that  a  right  angle  is  an  angle  of  90^. 

Professor  Bowser's  reputation  as  a  successful  teacher  of  mathematics  is  so 
widely  known  and  so  well  established  as  to  make  the  conjecture  "  tha^  either 
he  (the  Professor)  has  never  taught  geometry,  or  that  he  has  taught  it  badly  *^ 
ridiculous  and  a  sad  comment  on  the  ignorance  of  his  critic. 

Candid  and  intelligent  criticism  is  always  welcomed  by  any  honest  author^ 

even  though  it  may  result  unfavorably  to  his  book:  but  unfair  and  ignorant 

criticism  is  unworthy  of  consideration  and  would  not  here  be  answered,  except 

for  the  factitious  importance  obtained  for  it  by  securing  its  appearance  In  the 

first  number  of  the  EdvLcational  Beview. 

^  The  foregoing  reply  to  Mr.  Rldenonr'tf  critioism  was  sent  to  the EdtuxUional  Beview  for 
pablicatlon.  While  aoknowledglng  the  injastice  of  the  review  and  regretting  its 
appearance  in  their  periodical,  the  editors  refused  to  publish  this  answer.  In  Jastloe 
to  Professor  Bowser  and  his  book,  it  is  inserted  here.  —  [Ed. 
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The  fact  is,  Mr.  Kideaour  is  deplorably  lackinji^  in  the  quallficatiODS  of  a  good 
critic;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject  with  which  he 
deals,  and  his  writing  is  not  conducted  in  the  right  spirit.  On  a  slender  basis 
of  insufficient  criticism  covering  a  few  pages  only,  he  very  improperly  erects 
a  conclusion  of  extravagant  condemnation.  If  it  were  not  for  his  scholarly 
and  elegant  proposition,  ^^  fUl  ten-foot  poles  are  eqtuil  in  length^*^  we  might  advise 
Mr.  Ridenour  that  he  could  more  safely  employ  a  longer  one  the  next  time  he 
undertakes  to  review  a  geometry.  His  attempt  this  time  is  not  a  success.  But 
then,  as  he  profoundly,  if  not  originally,  observes :  *^  Nothing  is  so  hard  to 
prove  as  a  self-evident  proposition.''    So  we  drop  him  at  this  point. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

Open  Sesame  is  the  attractive  and  appropriate  title  of  a  collection  of  poetry 
and  prose  edited  by  Blanche  W.  Bellamy  and  Maud  W.  Goodwin.  This  book 
is  Volume  II  and  its  contents  are  arranged  for  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  four^ 
teen  years  old.  The  editors  have  displayed  most  careful  Judgment  in  the  selec- 
tions of  the  pieces;  we  doubt  if  a  better  collection  could  be  made.  There  have 
been  excluded  all  the  Jingles  whose  only  merit  was  their  "easy  go,''  and  while 
many  familiar  pieces  appear,  none  are  given  a  place  unless  worthy  of  being 
stored  in  the  memory.  Every  teacher  will  need  this  collection  on  her  desk  and 
will  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  books  of  its  kind.  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

A  College  Aloebra  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Weils'  Mathematical 
series.  Leach,  Shewell,  &  Sanborn,  of  Boston,  Publishers.  Professor  Wells 
is  associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  MasFachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  has  compiled  during  the  past  ten  years  nearly  a  dozen  text-t>ooks 
on  mathematics,  all  of  which  have  taken  high  rank  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Professor  Wells  is  a  natural  teacher,  and  he  seems  to  have  divined  just  what 
the  teacher  and  the  student  alike  need  in  the  class-room.  He  does  not  make 
bis  books  to  explain  any  erudite  theories  or  pet  methods,  but  he  aims  to 
furnish  Just  enough  aid  to  the  student  to  enable  him  to  advance  intelligently 
and  safely  in  his  studies.  The  College  Algebra  is  a  volume  of  nearly  600 
pages  and  is  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
The  most  advanced  subjects  treated  of  by  algebraic  methods  are  here  elucidated 
and  many  new  and  original  problems  are  given. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  send  out  in  their  modern  language  series  a  little 
book  of  143  pages  entitled,  Selections  for  German  Composition,  by  Charles 
Harris,  professor  of  German  language  in  Oberlin  College.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts;  part  first  giving  the  German  original,  with  English 
paraphrase;  part  two,  easy  narrative  selections  in  English  to  be  done  into 
German;  part  three,  letters;  and  part  four,  biographical  and  descriptive  selec- 
tions in  English.  Notes  and  a  vocabulary  are  given.  Many  Greek  and  Latin 
prose  composition  books  have  been  prepared  and  are  considered  indispensable 
in  the  class-room.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  German  prose  composi- 
tion book  will  not  be  equally  useful.  The  author  has  done  his  work  most  care- 
fully and  the  selections  are  in  the  main  interesting  and  idiomatic  enough  to 
(rain  the  student  in  the  intricacies  of  the  German  language. 
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Dr.  George  H.  Steele,  principal  of  Weile^an  Acadeu]',  and  member  of  the 
AmeriOD  Economic  ABSoclittloa  haa  luued  cbrough  Leaoli,  Shewell,  A  Sta.' 
born  of  Boston,  a  book  o(  311  pagea  entitled,  Riidihentary  Economics  roR 
Schools  and  Colleges.  It  is  uo  eaij  ta^k  to  Blmpliry  the  prluclplea  of 
political  ecoaom;  and  make  them  attractive  and  iDtereating  to  the  young.  The 
socalled  popular  treatises  on  this  subjuot  are  Id  the  main  too  abstruse  tor  young 
puplU  and  for  the  general  reader.  The  agliatton  of  the  tariff  question  haa 
given  a  new  Impetus  to  the  study,  and  young  as  well  as  old  are  seekers  for  In- 
formation and  light.  Dr.  Steele  has  prepared  a  book  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
'  radimeDtHry,  fundamental  principles  of  economics  In  a  style  at  once  Incld  and 
concise.  He  discusses  all  disputed  points  Impartially  and  plainly  strives  to  ex- 
plain principles  rather  than  advocate  pet  theories.  This  Is  a  valuable  book 
not  only  for  schools,  but  for  the  average  man  long  time  out  of  school. 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  the  welt  known  printers,  34  Franklin  street,  Boston, 
Issue  a  very  nice  calendar  for  the  year  1891.  Carl  H.  Helntzemann,  printer, 
2S4-6  Congress  street,  Boston,  also  brings  out  a  good,  sensible  calendar. 

No  lover  of  a  fine  plant  or  garden  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  Vice's 
Floral  Guide  FOR  1891.  It  is  a  nice  book  of  over  100  pages  SjxlOi  Inches, 
with  beautiful  colored  ilhistraCiuns  of  sunrise  amaranLhus,  hydrangea  and 
potatoes;  Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating,  ete;  full  list  uf  everj'thlag 
that  can  be  desired  In  the  way  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs, 
etc.;  also  full  particulars  regarding  the  cash  prizes  of  91,000  and  9'iOO.  The 
novelties  have  been  tested  and  found  worthy  of  uiiltlvatloD.  We  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  Nellie  Lewis  Carnation  and  taste  the  Oraod  Rapids 
Lettuce.  It  costs  practically  nothing,  because  the  10  cents  you  send  for  it,  can 
be  deducted  from  the  first  order  fowarded.  Address  James  VIck,  Seedsman, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

The  sixteenth  volume  In  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris'  "International  Edaoatlon 
Series,"  Is  Uioh£R  Education  of  Womsn  in  Europe,  by  Helen  Lang«  of 
Berlin,  translated  and  accompanied  by  valuable  comparative  siatlsiica  by  Dr. 
L.  K.  Klemm.  This  is  an  exceedingly  Interesting  book.  The  author  sconrges 
the  slow  moving  German  authorities  by  showing  what  has  been  done  for 
woman's  education  In  England.  In  this  country  we  have  long  since  got  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  objection  that  "  versatility  and  periodicity"  were  women's  charao- 
teristics  as  ngainst  man's  "persistence  and  strength."  The  movement  In  England 
really  began  about  a  uentury  since.  It  has  been  a  slow,  long,  hard  battle,  but 
woman  has  steadily  won  her  way  up,  and  the  great  universities  are  now  opening 
rapidly  to  her.  It  will  not  be  long  ere  she  shares  eqnally  with  man  in  nil 
educational  advantages  in  Engiandand  America.  lliecoDtinent  of  Europe  will 
follow  more  slowly  but  surely.    Fubllataed  by  D.  AppletOD  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwiog,  Just  Inaugurated  president  of  Western  Beserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Is  the  author  of  two  valuable  books  which  every 
leader  of  Education  would  do  well  to  possess.  The  larger  uid  more  important 
work,  which  Is  the  fruit  of  much  faithful  labor  by  President  Tbwine  and  his 
gifted  wife,  Is  entitled,  The  Familv;  ak  Historical  and  Social  Studt. 
Scanning  with  the  pre-hlstoric  family  and  the  position  of  women  in  tlie  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  the  subject  is  carefully  studied   In  the  light    of    Greek, 
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Bommii  and  Jewisli  literature,  .life  and  customs.  The  great  attentioD  paid 
to  the  family  by  the  early  Christians  is  fully  shown.  A  valuable  chapter  ex- 
liibits  the  degraded  position  of  the  family  in  the  middle  ages  and  shows  how 
feudalism  brought  this  about  among  women  of  the  lower  class.  Other 
•chapters  treat  of  the  family  as  a  divine  and  human  social  institution,  as 
a  basis  of  social  order,  in  Its  individual  relations,  and  its  relation  to 
property.  The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  family  destroyed  and 
modern  divorce  laws.  This  is  a  thorough,  concise  and  scholarly  con- 
sideration of  a  theme  of  very  great  importance.  The  price  of  this  boolc 
Is  #2.00.  (We  give  a  copy  of  this  book  to  any  one  of  our  subscribers  who 
sends  us  a  new  name  and  #6.00  to  pay  for  that  name  and  his  own  renewal. 
If  you  have  already  renewed  your  own  subscription  get  a  new  name  and 
«end  in  $3.00  and  we  will  mail  you  this  fine  book.)  The  other  book  by 
Dr.  Thwing,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  is  Beading  of  Books. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  readable  and  suggestive  little  volume.  What  he  has  to 
say  about  the  advantages  of  reading,  the  kinds  of  books  to  read,  books  for 
•children,  and  on  forming  a  library,  is  worthy  of  serious  reflection.  Price,  #1.26. 
These  books  are  published  by  Lee  Sa  Shepard,  Boston.  (On  receipt  of  95.00  we 
will  send  both  these  books,  postage  paid,  to  any  address  in  this  country 
and  will  send  Education  one  year  to  a  new  subscriber,  or  renew  an  old  sub- 
scriber one  year.    Publisher,  Education.) 

Some  of  our  best  school  books  are  the  work  of  men  engaged  in  secondary 
instruction.  Mr.  James  H.  Baker  of  the  Denver  High  School,  Is  the  author  of 
jin  excellent  Elementary  Pstchologt,  with  Practical  Applications  to  Edu- 
cation and  Ck)nduct  of  Life,  Including  an  Outline  of  Logic  for  the  use  of  high 
Bchools,  normal  schools  and  academies^  teachers,  and  the  general  reader.  Pp. 
J89.  New  York:  Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.  It  is  thoroughly  practical, 
makes  account  of  the  Physiological  Psychology,  employs  throughout  the 
graphic  method  of  presenting  classifications  and  relations,  is  supplied  with 
•exercises  for  review  and  for  summaries,  gives  references  to  fuller  works  in  the 
same  department  and  sometimes  quotes  them  at  some  length,  and  throughout 
shows  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  who  keeps  always  in  view  the 
•difficulties  of  the  pupil,  and  who  is  quick  to  seize  on  any  devices  which  will 
jwslst  him  to  make  those  difficulties  less.  Few  books  are  so  strong  in  this 
xegard..  The  Inductive  method  is  employed,  but  by  no  means  exclusively ;  in 
fact,  there  are  no  hobbies  in  the  book.  It  is  interesting  reading,  and  not  too 
large  a  book. 

Among  the  foremost  advocates  of  Manual  Training  in  education  is  Prof.  C. 
M.  Woodward,  Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  and  anything  from  his  pen  is  sure  to  command  a  wide  read- 
ing at  home  and  abroad.  His  book,  **  'J'he  Manual  Training  School :  its  Aims, 
Methods,  and  Results,*^  1887,  has  been  a  standard  one  in  this  department,  and 
he  has  published  numerous  papers  and  made  numerous  addresses  in  explaining, 
defending  and  promoting  manual  instruction.  Scribner  &  Wei  ford  of  New 
York,  introduce  to  the  American  public  a  new  book  by  this  enthusiastic  author, 
Manual  Training  in  Education,  with  illustrations,  pp.  310,  being  one  of 
the  Contemporary  Science  Series,  edited  by  Havelock  Ellis.  It  Is  handsomely 
printed  at  the  Wialter  Scott  Press,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
IJ.  S.  Ck>mmis8ioner  of  Education,  has  discussed  the  new  movement  on  the 
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phllogophical  Bide,  and  here  Professor  Woodward  dwells  ou  practical  ques- 
tions with  greater  emphasis,  supporting  and  illustrating  his  views  by  numerous 
citations  from  recognized  authorities.  The  surprising  growth  of  this  method 
of  education  makes  such  a  woric  a  necessity  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  progress  of  ^^  the  new  education.^* 

We  cordially  welcome  a  second  edition  of  Bellows*  French-English  and 
English-French  Dictionary.  This  is  a  most  valuable  work.  The  author 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  anything  in  this  line  can  be  made. 
He  has  been  continuously  assisted  by  Professor  Alexander  Beljame  a  notable 
French  scholar  whose  **  knowledge  of  the  English  language,'*  Mr.  Bellows  de- 
clares "is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Frenchman  living.**  Working 
conjointly  they  have  produced  a  dictionary,  small  in  compass,  but  containing 
every thidg  which  the  student  needs.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  in- 
dication by  typographic  marks  or  signs  in  French  words  of  the  liaison^  or  of 
its  absence ;  the  arrangement  of  both  the  French-EnglHh  and  the  English- 
French  divisions  concurrently  on  the  same  page ;  the  figures  showing  equivalent 
measures  or  weights  and  their  money  values,  and  the  indication  on  the  maps, 
with  the  names  of  towns,  of  their  distances  from  I/ondon  and  Paris,  both  in 
time  and  in  miles  or  in  kilometres.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  New 
York ;  Carl  Schdnhof ,  Boston. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew  is  the  pleasant  title  of  a  very 
readable  book  by  one  of  the  best  writers  for  children  of  our  time,  Margaret 
Sidney.  As  the  summer  home  of  this  gifted  writer  is  in  Concord,  it  is  not  toe 
much  to  say  that  the  mantle  of  that  gifted  author  of  children*s  books,  the 
lamented  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  has  fallen  upon  her.  llie  "  Five  Little  Peppers  ** 
are  the  children  of  a  poor  widow ;  Ben  is  eleven,  Polly  ten,  while  Joey,  Davie 
and  Phronsie  are  still  younger.  They  are  good  children  in  the  main,  and  a 
great  help  to  the  tired  mother,  who  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  little 
brown  house  by  tailoring  and  working  for  the  neighbors.  Some  of  their  ex- 
periences are  very  funny,  and  some  quite  serious.  The  measles  attack  them, 
and  they  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  But,  after  many  ups  and  downs,  they  finally 
go  to  live  in  Mr.  King's  house  and  enjoy  life  exceedingly.  Published  by  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 


PERIODICAL    LITERATURE. 

The  Messiah  oraze  among  the  Indiang  of  the  Northwest  has  aroused  mvoh  interest  in 
Smohalla.  the  Indian  Prophet,  whose  existence  and  inflaence  have  long  been  known  by 
▼agne  rumors,  though  few  whites  have  seen  him,  and  many  believed  him  to  be  a  myth. 
The  Overland  Monthly  has  already  printed  accounts  of  the  facts  and  legends  told  of 
him,  notably  in  General  Howard's  Indian  articles.  Captain  Hnggin's,  of  General  MUes's 
staff,  made  a  point  of  securing  an  interview  with  Smohalla  lately,  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  man  and  his  views  in  the  February  OocrtoiMi.— — — One  of  the  most  interesting 
articles  in  The  Chautauquan  for  January  is  by  H.  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.  It  describes  in  detail 
the  method  of  taking  the  United  States  Census.  A  careful  explanation  is  given  of  the 
Hollerith  Electric  Tabulator,  *'  an  ingenious  device  for  the  quick  registry  of  facts,"  and 
the  author  says :  *'  By  the  use  of  about  seventy  machines,  it  was  found  possible  to  de- 
clare the  population  of  the  United  States  in  six  weeks  after  the  enumeration  was  com- 
pleted. The  work  done,  however,  was  equivalent  to  the  counting  of  125,600,000  persons, 
since  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  accoraoy,  that  every  schedule  should 
be  counted  twice." Donahoe*t  Monthly  Magazine,  for  February,  opens  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  its  founder,  with  portrait;  Peter  McCorry  has  a  second  letter  fTom 
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Ireland ;  there  is  a  good  article  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Bleb- 
ard ;  and  a  great  variety  of  otber  articles. An  article  on  "Washington  and  Balti- 
more Clubs,"  written  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson;  and  accompanied  by  numerous  illus- 
trations, is  the  subject  of  a  four>page  Supplement  to  Harper*t  Weekly  published  January 
S8th.  Similar  articles  on  the  clubs  of  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  New  York  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Weekly.  Frederic  Bemlngton's  illustrations  in  Harper*t  Weekly  of  scenes 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  late  Indian  disturbances  have  attracted  wide  atten. 
tion  on  account  of  their  spirited  character  and  the  fidelity  of  their  representations. 
The  number  of  the  Weekly  published  January  28th,  contained  another  article  by  Mr. 
Bemington,  entitled  **  Lieutenant  Casey's  Last  Scout,"  accompanied  by  a  number  of 

characteristic  illustrations  of  the  Chis-chis-chash  or  Cheyenne  Indians. The  next 

number  of  Harper*t  Btuar,  published  January  80th,  contains  an  entertaining  comedy  in 
one  act,  entitled  *'  The  Reporter,"  written  by  W.  G.  van  Tassel  Sutphen,  and  admirably 

adapted  for  parlor  theatrical  entertainments The  Seattle  (Washington)  Post  Intel- 

Hffencer  printed  a  forty-page  edition  January  Ist.    Seattle  has  grown  from  1,107  in  1870  to 

48,847  in  1890. The  Hew  York  World  under  Joseph  Pulitzer  has  achieved  a  wonderf^ 

success.  Its  dally  editions  now  number  over  800,000.  The  World's  new  building  is 
monumental,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  country. The  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  issue  a  very  neat  and  serviceable   tckool  calendar. The  Atlantic 

Monthly  for  February,  contains  some  unpublished  letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
by  William  Carew  Haslitt;  '*Noto :  An  Unexplored  Comer  of  Japan."  Vl.-Xi.  by  Perci- 
val  Lowell;  **  The  New  England  Meeting-House,"  by  Alice  Morse  Earle;  *'  The  House  of 
Martha,"  XVII.-XXi ;  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.   And  many  other  good  things.   Published  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co  ,  Boston.    Price.  $4.00  a  year. Generals  Howard,  Slocum, 

Sickels*  Butterfleld,  Wright,  Newton,  Gregg  and  Doubleday,  have  written  their  impres- 
sions of  Gettysburg  thirty  years  after  the  battle.  Together  with  a  chapter  fW>m  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  their  articles  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  Price,  $5.00  a  year. ^The  fiction  in  Harper* $  Moffozine  for  Feb- 
ruary includes  the  second  part  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  *'  In  the  *  Stranger  Peo- 
ple's *  Country,"  and  short  stories  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Geraldine  Bonner— to 
which  might  be  added,  "  The  Heroic  Adventures  of  M.  Bondin,"  told  by  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray in  twelve  original  drawings,  now  published  for  the  first  time. Harper*$  Bazar, 

published  January  16th,  contained  an  amusing  farce  entitled  *'  The  Secretary's  Mur- 
derer," written  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert  D.  Ward,  and  illustrated  by  W. 
T.  Smedley.  In  the  same  number  Is  an  interesting  and  attractive  article  by  Alice  B. 
Ormsbee  on  '*  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,"  with  Illustrations  by  Irving  R. 
Wiles;  also  a  short  story  entitled  *'His  New  Clothes,"  by  Rose  Terry  Cook. Bud- 
yard  Kipling  contributes  a  complete  novel  "The  Light  that*  Failed,"  to  the  January 
number  of  L^pincoU*t  Magazine,  Kipling  is  attracting  more  attention  at  present 
than  any  other  living  writer.  Hta  force  and  originality  have  taken  the  world  by  storm. 
•*  The  Light  that  Failed  "  is  the  story  of  an  artist's  life  and  love,  and  Kipling  shows 
that  he  fully  understands  an  artist's  out-look  upon  life,  and  his  hopes,  exi)ectations  and 

fears. The  Popular  Science  Monihly  for  February  has  as  its  opening  article,  **  From 

Babel  to  Comparative  Philology,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  who  tells  how  science 
has  compelled  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  belief  that  Hebrew  was  the  first  language 
of  man.  Prof.  Huxley's  paper  on  "The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man,"  giving 
the  testimony  of  geology  and  archsBology  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Caucasian  race,  is  con- 
cluded in  this  number.  Education  is  represented  by  an  account  of  "  Coeducation  in 
Swiss  Universities,"  by  Flora  Bridges.  The  editor  discusses  "  Religious  Teaching  in 
the  Public  Schools,"  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  International  Copyright  on  the 
groundof  common  honesty.    Ittaftill  of  meaty  articles.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  A 

Company.    Fifty  cents  a  number,  $6  a  year Among  the  features  of  The  Forum  for 

this  year  are  to  be :  "  Results  of  the  Census,"  a  series  of  articles  by  Gen.  Francta  A.  Walk* 
er,  and  results  of  the  latest  research  and  of  the  most  recent  achievements  in  all  im- 
portant lines  of  work,  in  science  and  in  industry,  by  specialists;  Dr.  Austin  Flint  will 
write  on  **  Dr.  Koch's  Discovery;"  Dr.  Richard  GaUing  on  the  "  Development  of  Fira- 
Arms;"  Frank  H.  Cashing  on  "The  Bemenway  Expedition;"  Gaston  Tissandier,  the 
French  scientist,  on  "  Dirigeable  Balloons;"  Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleye  on  "  The  Partition 
of  Africa,"  and  so  on.  There  will  also  be  many  able  political,  religious,  social  and  lit- 
erary articles  by  the  most  noted  American  as  well  as  foreign  writers.— — ^The  maga- 
sine,  CoUege  and  School  has  been  sold  to  Louis  Lombard,  of  Utica,  X.  Y.,  who  with  ques- 
tionable modesty  will  edit  it  hereafter  under  the  title.  The  Louis  Lombard. 
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MORAL   EDUCATION.^ 

BT  LARKIN  DUNTON,   LL.  D., 
H«ad  Matter  of  iht  Boston  Normal  School. 

I. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

EDUCATION  may  be  roughly  divided  into  physical  education 
and  mental  education.  These  cannot  be  wholly  separated 
either  in  processes  or  results.  All  processes  of  physical  educa- 
tion involve  more  or  less  of  mental  activity.  All  predetermined 
physical  action  results  from  knowledge,  feeling  and  volition.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  mental  action  is  performed  through  the  agency 
of  the  body.  Knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  all  have  their  con- 
comitant bodily  movements.  Thus  we  see  through  the  action  of 
the  eye,  and  we  hear  because  the  ear  responds  to  outward  vibra- 
tions. In  like  manner  all  mental  action  is  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding bodily  action.  Hence  neither  the  processes  nor  the 
results  of  physical  and  mental  education  can  be  wholly  divorced. 
And  yet  they  are  so  unlike  that  they  are  best  understood  by 
studying  them  separately,  and  afterwards  ascertaining  their  depen- 
dence one  upon  the  other. 

Mental  education  may  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
intellect,  the  sensibility  or  the  will ;  and,  consequently,  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral  education. 
Yet  these  processes  of  education  cannot  be  carried  on  independ- 
ently. The  best  intellectual  action  is  the  result  of  volition. 
FeeUng  results  from  knowledge ;  and  volition  is  influenced  by 
feeling.  The  only  avenue  to^other's  will  is  through  his  intel- 
lect and  feelings.  Hence  all  sorts  of  mental  education,  intellect- 
ual, esthetic  and  moral,  are  carried  on  together.  It  is  impossible 
to  develop  either  the  intellectual,  the  esthetic  or  the  moral  powers 
of  the  child  apart  from  his  other  powers.  And  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  so  to  treat  the  child  as  to  develop  one  of  these  classes  of 
powers  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  others ;  and  it  is  equally  pos- 

1  Copsrright,  1881,  by  Frank  H.  Kaason . 
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sible  to  induce  such  activities  in  the  child  as  will  result  in  wrong 
habits  of  action,  either  intellectual,  esthetic  or  moral. 

The  intellect,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will,  all  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  Each  is  made  to.  act  by  the  immediate  means 
peculiar  to  itself.  Each  has  its  own  special  avenues  of  approach. 
Each  is  susceptible  of  its  own  habits  of  action-  Hence  the  nature 
of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  education  is  best  revealed  by 
studying  each  in  turn  by  itself,  and  subsequently  ascertaining  the 
relation  which  each  sustains  to  the  others.  The  special  topic  to  be 
discussed  in  these  papers  is  moral  education.  Physical,  intellect- 
ual and  esthetic  education  will  be  considered  only  so  far  as  they 
are  necessarily  involved  in  moral  education. 

It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  term  education  has  three 
principal  significations.     It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  all  those 
influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  for  the  sake  of 
inducing  in  him  those  activities  that  will  change  him  from  what 
he  is  before  they  are  applied  to  him,  to  what  it  is  intended  that  he 
shall  become  as  a  result  of  the  induced  educational  process.     It  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  processes  themselves  which  take 
place  in  the  child,  as  the  result  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  for  the  sake  of  transforming  him  into  what  he  should 
become.     Again,  the  term  stands  for  the  results  of  the  processes- 
just  mentioned;  and  these  results,  in  the  case  of  any  department  of 
mental    education,   involve    the  three   elements  of    knowledge, 
power  to  act,  and  tendency  to  similar  subsequent  action.     These 
results  are  produced  immediately,  not  by  the  influences  exerted 
by  the  educator  upon  the  child,  but  by  ithe  child's  own  activity. 
Hence  the  most  important  signification  of  the  word  education  is 
that  of  the  activities  which  take  place  in  the  cK&d  himself,  and  | 
which  produce  in  him  the  knowledge,  power,  and  habits  of  action  I 
that  constitute  the  difference  between  the  educated  and  the  uned*li 
ucated  man.  ^ 

So  vital,  so  important,  so  essential,  so  all-embracing  are  these 
processes,  that  I  regard  them  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  science 
of  education.  For,  notwithstanding  those  old-fashioned  school- 
masters  whose  main  occupation  is  and  always  has  been  lesson- 
hearing,  and  who,  therefore,  have  never  investigated  the  science 
underlying  their  art ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  those 
conservative  college  professors  who  have  devoted  their  lives  so 
closely  to  the  development  of  special  lines  of  thought  that  th^ 
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have  not  mastered  the  science  which  determines  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  all  educational  processes,  —  not  to  mention  those 
aspiring  youths  who,  to  obscure  their  own  ignorance,  endeavor  to 
throw  discredit  on  a  science  which  they  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  master,  —  I  venture  to  assert  that  a  properly 
classified  and  systematized  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the 
child,  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  in  him  all  needed 
knowledge,  power,  and  habits  of  action,  constitutes  a  science. 

The  subject-matter  of  that  branch  of  the  science  of  education 
called  moral  education,  then,  may  be  defined  as  those  activities  of 
the  child  which  are  designed  to  give  him  all  the  knowledge,  power 
and  habits  of  action  that  will  constitute  him  a  properly  developed 
and  equipped  moral  being.  These  activities  are  to  be  studied 
from  aU  necessary  standpoints.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  following :  (1.)  The  end  of  moi*al  education.  Before  we  are 
qualified  to  direct  the  pupil  we  must  know  whither  he  is  to  go. 
(2.)  The  process  itself.  We  need  to  know  just  what  the  pupil 
must  do  in  order  to  make  him  what  we  would  have  him  become. 
(8.)  The  agents  by  whom  the  process  is  to  be  secured.  Upon 
whom  is  laid  the  duty  of  directing  the  moral  education  of  the 
young?  (4.)  The  means  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  attained. 
By  what  agency  shall  the  educator  affect  the  pupil?  (6.)  The 
method  of  procedure.  What  course  shall  the  educator  pursue  in 
the  use  of  the  means  at  his  command  ?  These  will  be  considered 
briefly  in  order. 

1.  The  aim  of  moral  education  includes  three  elements.  The 
first  is  knowledge.  The  child  is  not  properly  educated  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  to  promote  his  own  bodily 
health,  strength  and  skill,  so  as  to  make  the  body  an  able  and 
facile  instrument  of  the  mind.  Many  children  are  so  brought  up 
that  they  think  it  right  to  subject  themselves  to  unhealthy  condi- 
tions, if  they  choose ;  and  there  are  still  more  who  do  not  know  the 
relation  between  temperance,  health  and  efficiency.  Let  every 
child  be  taught  that  bodily  excess  of  every  sort  is  as  wicked  as 
lying  or  stealing.  Let  him  know  his  duty  also  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mental  powers.  How  many  men  there  are  who  feel 
no  responsibility  for  lack  of  intellectual  vigor.  Every  child 
should  be  taught  that  what  he  becomes  physically  and  mentally 
depends  largely  upon  himself;  and  furthermore,  that  it  is  hia 
bouuden  duty  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 
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He  should  also  be  taught  his  duties  to  his  fellow  men.  We 
are  in  the  world  with  others,  and  from  them  we  are  constant- 
ly receiving.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
material  appliances  for  our  bodily  needs  and  comfort  are  the  re- 
sults of  human  labor.  Is  it  right  to  receive  and  not  give  ?  Liter- 
ature, music  and  art  are  the  products  of  continuous  effort.  Shall 
we  take  and  give  not  in  return  ?  What  a  dreary  world  it  would 
be  without  cheerful  conversation.  What  right,  then,  has  any 
man  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  fellows  in  morose  silence  ?  Is 
it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  and  of  every  child  to  make  others 
happy  by  his  smiles  and  cheerful  speech  ?  Press  home  the  duty 
of  cheerful  sociability.  Let  no  child  grow  up  without  being 
made  to  see  the  thousand  ways  in  which  he  receives  good  from 
others,  and  in  which  he  ought  to  return  good  for  good. 

Go  beyond  this  and  show  him  his  duty  to  God  in  return  for 
blessings  bestowed.  Throw  around  his  conceptions  of  duty  to 
his  fellows  the  sanction  of  a  belief  in  a  common  origin  and  a  com- 
mon destiny.  Let  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  make  him  feel  more  keenly  his  duty  to  all  the 
world. 

The  second  element  in  the  aim  of  moral  education  is  power. 
Temptations  to  do  the  wrong  often  arise.  The  child  should  have 
the  moral  power  to  resist.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  wrong 
and  another  to  be  able  to  avoid  it.  Opportunities  to  do  the  right 
often  arise ;  but  it  needs  power  of  will  to  hold  one's  self 
continuously  to  the  performance  of  the  right.  This  power 
should  be  developed  from  early  childhood,  so  that  when  occasioi^ 
comes,  the  will  can  hold  persistently  to  the  right  course  even  to 
the  very  end. 

But  a  third  element  is  needed.  This  is  the  habit  of  right  de- 
termination and  action.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  second  ele- 
ment, and  indeed  implies  it,  but  the  two  are  not  identioalt  f  jjkjd- 
herencc  to  the  right  may  cost  an  effort.  This'lshould  w^^mUffk 
narily  be  the  case.  The  habit  of  right  conduct  should  be  so  ftdi^ 
established  that  action  in  accordance  with  the  right  will  be  littil^ 
less  than  automatic.  A  man  who  has  a  hard  struggle  to  refrain 
from  theft,  whenever  an  opportunity  oQcurs,  is  not  weU  educated 
morally.     He  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

2.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  process  of  moral  education  as  it 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  child.     What  must  he  do  in  order 
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to  attain  the  results  just  sketched  ?  We  shall  be  helped  on  this 
point  by  calling  to  mind  two  or  three  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  govern  the  action  of  the  mind. 

And  first  let  us  note  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  made  to  know 
primarily  by  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the  things  to  be  known. 
The  moral  quality  of  an  action  depends  upon  the  effect  intended 
by  the  doer.  Hence  the  effect  of  an  action  must  be  known  in 
order  that  the  action  may  be  known  as  right  or  wrong.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  may  be  innocently  engaged  in  noisy  play,  but  when 
the  mother  declares  that  the  noise  makes  her  head  ache,  the  child 
at  once  recognizes  the  action  as  wrong.  The  mere  knowledge  of 
an  act  done  or  intended  is  not  enough  tq  reveal  its  moral  quality, 
to  this  must  be  added  a  knowledge  of  its  effect.  We  should  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  what  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  what  is 
merely  prohibited. 

Another  principle  of  universal  application  in  education  is,  that 
power  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  individual  in  whom  the 
power  is  developed.  Muscular  power  is  developed  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles.  Intellectual  power  results  from  intellectual  ac- 
-ption,  and  moral  power  from  moral  action.  Power  to  resist  the 
""  wrong  does  not  result  from  a  knowledge  of  wrong,  but  from  the 
resistance  of  wrong.  Speech,  action,  and  example  are  all  useless, 
so  far  as  their  effect  in  developing  power  is  concerned,  unless  they 
arouse  the  child  to  action.  If  all  parents  and  teachers  fully  real- 
ized the  force  of  this  law,  and  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true 
end  of  moral  education,  how  much  less  would  they  govern  the 
children,  and  how  much  more  would  they  strive  to  induce  the 
children  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  the  self-determined,  the  self- 
directed  action  of  the  child  that  makes  him  strong,  and  not  the 
effort  of  the  tender-hearted  parent  or  the  strong-minded  teacher. 

Another  general  principle  of  education  is  this  :  the  repetition  of 
an  action  produces  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  again. 
If  the  repetitions  of  an  action  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  pro- 
duce a  very  strong  tendency  to  act  in  the  same  way,  this  tendency 
is  called  a  habit.  Habits  are  formed  by  the  repetition  of  similar 
actions.  Habits  sometimes  become  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  break  away  from  them;  we  are  held  by  them.  We  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  making  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  according  to  a 
particular  form,  and  the  habit  becomes  so  strong  that  we  cannot 
successfully  disguise  our  own  handwriting.     In  like  manner  we 
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form  habits  of  observation,  memory,  imagination  and  reasoning. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  formation  of  habits  of  moral  action.  The 
man  who  always  tells  the  truth,  soon  reaches  that  state  of  mincU 
in  which  there  is  no  temptation  to  lie.  Truth-telling  has  become 
a  habit.  Yielding  to  the  right  motive  may  become  habitual 
through  repetition.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  he  will  not  depart  from  it,  is  only  an  ap- 
plication of  this  general  principle. 

3.  If  children  are  left  to  themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  learn 
all  their  duties,  or  to  practice  that  self-restraint  and  self-direction 
necessary  for  the  development  of  moral  power  and  the  establish- 
ing of  correct  habits  of  moral  action.  They  need  direction  in. 
moral  education  no  less  than  in  intellectual.  Who  should  consti- 
tute the  educators  in  morals?  The  schools  are  often  held  respon- 
sible for  this  work  ;  but  this  is  without  justice.  The  moral  char- 
acter of  children  is  partly,  often  largely,  formed  before  they  attend 
school  at  all ;  and  for  this  the  parents  are  responsible.  The  first 
lessons  in  love,  affection,  sympathy,  patience,  obedience,  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness  are  learned  in  the  home,  and  these  moral  lessons 
are  continued  at  home  till  long  after  the  end  of  school  life. 

Then  too,  the  members  of  the  special  society  in  which  the  child 
lives  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  his  moral  character.  Society 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  child's  ideas  of  honesty,  truthf ulness, 
industry,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  all  other  forms  of 
social  virtue ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  school  to  raise 
these  ideas  much  above  the  level  of  the  social  life  in  which  the 
child  moves. 

To  the  moral  influence  of  the  home  and  society  is  to  be  added 
that  of  the  state.  If  the  laws  are  just  to  all  alike,  if  they  afford 
protection  to  the  poor  and  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  if  they  require  all  to  contribute  according  to  their  abil- 
ity toward  the  expense  of  what  is  done  for  the  common  weal,  and 
if  they  punish  the  offenders  of  high  degree  no  less  than  the  mean^ 
est,  then  the  state  exerts  no  small  influence  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  young;  while  to  the  extent  that  the  laws  are  unjosti 
or  badly  administered,  does  the  state  exert  a  degrading  moral  in- 
fluence.    The  state  is  an  important  agent  in  moral  education. 

The  influence  of  the  church  is  still  greater.  In  the  church  the 
child  learns  not  only  his  higher  duties  to  his  fellow  beings,  but 
also  his  duty  to  God,  the  Creator  ami  Preserver.     While  children 
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are  not  over  critical  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  church  creeds, 
they  are  profoundly  impressed  by  the  doctrines  relating  to  God 
and  duty  which  the  church  inculcates.  So  strong  are  these  im- 
pressions that  they  are  never  fully  obliterated,  even  when  the 
child,  grown  to  man's  estate,  rejects  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
doctrines  are  made  to  rest.  The  sanction  of  religion  is  a  strong 
and  lasting  force  in  human  conduct,  now  restraining  the  way- 
ward, and  now  inspiring  the  desponding. 

But  while  home,  society,  the  state,  and  the  church  do  much  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  young,  there  still  remains  a  profound 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  teacher.  After  he  limits  the  scope 
of  his  work  by  making  due  allowance  for  pre-natal  influences  and 
for  what  is  necessarily  done  for  the  child  by  other  agents,  he  still 
has  an  important  function  to  perform,  which  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  his  office  and  the  continuity  of  the  relation  between 
him  and  his  pupils.  The  moulding  influence  of  a  good  teacher 
upon  the  character  of  his  pupils  is  beyond  computation.  The 
fundamental  virtues  of  civil  society,  —  regularity,  punctuality, 
silence,  obedience,  industry,  truthfulness  and  justice, —  are  devel" 
oped  and  impressed  in  a  good  school  as  nowhere  else.  Here  the 
child  learns  to  be  regular  in  his  attendance,  punctual  in  the  be- 
ginning and  the  encjing  of  every  duty,  silent  when  others  should 
speak,  obedient  to  the  rightfully  constituted  authority,  industri- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  lying  next,  truthful  in  the  scope 
tod  the  details  of  whatever  he  undertakes  to  tell,  and  scrupu- 
lously just  in  allowing  others  what  of  right  belongs  to  them. 
From  a  man  who  habitually  practises  all  these  \4rtue8,  what  more 
need  be  demanded?  And  these  are  preeminently  school  virtues. 
These  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher,  more  than  of  any  other 
agent,  to  create.  Their  constant  practice  in  school  is  essential  to 
his  own  success  and  that  of  his  pupils. 

The  immediate  means  by  which  the  educator  moves  the  wills  of 
children  is  the  feelings  which  constitute  motives.  The  discus- 
sion of  these, —  their  creation,  classification,  and  application, — 
must  be  left  to  subsequent  papers. 
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ri/B    OPPORTUNITT  OF    OUR  PUBLIC  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

BY  CHARLES  TUDOR  WILLIAMS. 

THE  establishment,  every  now  and  then,  of  private  preparatory 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
excite  attention  and  to  rouse  the  inquiiy,  What  do  our  public 
schools  lack  of  that  which  private  schools  of  the  same  grade  pro- 
pose to  furnish?  Something  must  indeed  be  the  matter  with  our 
present  system,  costly  as  it  is  and  as  thorough  as  we  had  supposed 
it  to  be,  if  considerable  and  influential  bodies  of  our  citizens  are 
moved  to  bestir  themselves  and  provide  what  they  consider  better 
educational  means.  What  are  the  disadvantages  and  what  the 
advantages  of  our  public  school  system  ?  A  correct  answer  to 
this  question  should  reveal  the  real  motive  of  the  strictly  private 
school. 

The  drawbacks  to  our  public  tschools  are  not  so  easy  to  point 
out  as  one  might  at  first  suppose.  It  is  true  that  their  manage- 
ment by  a  board,  and  the  constitution  of  this  board  are  often 
sharply  and  justly  criticised,  but  when '  we  consider  that  this 
board  is  the  concrete  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  in  the 
tentative  process  of  governing  themselves,  we  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  our  present  condition  in  matters  of  education  might 
have  been  worse  than  it  is  and  that  it  is  gradually  growing  better. 
The  personnel  of  our  present  boards  of  education  is  largely  the 
product  of  the  public  schools  themselves  and  of  these  schools, 
too,  when  they  were  not  so  efficient  as  they  now  are ;  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  when  the  improved  product  of  the  schools  comes 
on  to  the  stage  of  action  we  may  expect  even  better  things.  But, 
granting  all  this,  there  are  disadvantages  and  abuses  connected 
with  our  present  system  which  arise  from  frequent  changes  of 
government,  from  corruption  in  management,  from  political  inter- 
ference, from  ignorance  of  the  real  purposes  of  education  and 
from  a  consequent  misapplication  of  effort.  Put,  as  has  been 
before  intimated,  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  "   and 
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the  present  good  condition  of  the  public  schools  compels  the 
acknowledgement  that  these  evil  influences  have,  for  obvious 
reasons,  had  far  less  effect  on  the  business  of  education  than 
might  have  been  expected.  No  doubt  our  boards  of  education,  so 
called,  have  been,  at  times,  justly  chargeble  with  incompetency, 
corruption,  extravagance;  but  we  fail  to  find  in  ^Ae«e  faults,  so 
long  as  the  schools  themselves  are  doing  work  of  the  first  order, 
an  adequate  motive  for  the  institution  of  private  schools  to  do  the 
same  work,  but  rather  the  strongest  reason  for  further  improving 
the  present  system.  Everybody  feels  that  these  objections  to  the 
public  school  system  are  not  the  real  reasons,  although  they  may 
furnish  the  excuses  for  the  establishment  of  the  private  school. 
The  real  reasons,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of 
certain  citizens  to  provide  schools  for  their  own  children  apart 
from  the  schools  of  the  ma%8e8. 

That  the  children  of  all  classes  have  to  mingle  in  the  common 
school  goes  without  saying,  and  is  a  disadvantage,  if  it  be  a  disad- 
vantage which  naturally  cannot  be  helped.  To  escape  this  in- 
superable objection,  separate  schools  must  be  established,  and  this, 
we  take  it,  is  the  explanation  of  the  strictly  private  school.  But 
just  here  comes  the  question,  Is  this  community  of  intercourse  in 
education  a  disadvantage  of  our  public  school  system  or  is  it  its 
very  corner  stone  and  chief  pride?  Every  believer  in  republican 
institutions,  from  the  ancient  Spartan  to  the  modern  Swiss, 
naturally  accepts  the  latter  alternative.  It  is  only  those  whose 
faith  in  such  government  is  weak,  or  whose  love  of  it  still  weaker, 
the  exclusive  classes,  apers  of  foreign  customs,  anglomaniacs  for 
example,  who  would  thus  sever  themselves  from  the  common 
people  and  fortify  themselves  in  a  little  world  of  their  own,  by 
providing  for  their  own  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment,  separate 
churches,  separate  schools,  and  separate  social  arrangements. 
Our  public  schools  cannot  compete,  or  have  anything  in  common 
with  these  purposes,  a  fact  which  to  the  minds  of  some  constitutes 
their  chief  objection. 

But  what  of  the  advantages  which  the  public  schools  have  to 
offer?  Happily  these  are  self  evident.  They  offer  to  all,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
education:  how  good,  depends  upon  the  will  and  judgment  of 
the  men  who  constitute  the  boards  of  control ;  but  as  these  men 
are  the  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  by  themselves,  there 
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need  be  no  fear  but  that  the  education  provided  will  be  as  good, 
as  they  know  how  to  secure.  The  main  danger  arises  from  ignor- 
ance of  what  is  needed.  But,  then,  if  mistakes  are  made,  subse- 
quent boards  and  new  representatives  of  the  people  will  correct 
them,  and  so  the  process  of  self -development  of  our'  school 
system  goes  on  towards  greater  and  greater  perfection.  This  has 
been  the  law,  hitherto,  of  the  growth  of  these  schools,  and  will  be 
the  principle  of  that  growth  for  the  future  and  the  promise  of 
ever  better  things.  Abundant  advice  is  ready  on  all  hands  as  to* 
the  proper  management  of  the  schools.  The  heavy  tax  payers  are 
apt  to  urge  economy,  at  all  hazards,  and  it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
experience  should  be  so  costly,  but  with  it  all  we  may  be  thankful 
that  we  are  getting  the  very  experience  required.  The  people^ 
however,  the  arbiters  in  the  case,  are  not  ready  to  accept  the 
advice  of  these  tax-payers,  and  to  believe  that  they  are  doing  too 
much  in  providing  the  means  of  education  for  all:  that  for 
instance,  education  for  the  public  schools  should  end  with  the? 
three  R's,  "  reading,  riting  and  rithmetic,"  not  to  push  it  to  the 
other  extreme  of  a  fancy  culture ;  but  what  they  want  is  a  practi- 
cal education  if  they  can  only  make  up  their  mind  as  to  what> 
under  the  circumstances,  a  practical  education  is.  They  seem  to 
have  decided,  judging  from  the  present  state  of  the  public  schools, 
that  teaching  a  boy  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography  is  not 
necessarily  a  more  practical  education  than  teaching  him  geom- 
etry or  Greek.  What  they  demand  as  practical  is  a  system 
which  will  carry  their  childien,  if  need  be,  from  their  ABC 
successively  and  successfully  to  the  highest  point  of  preparation 
for  advanced  and  professional  study.  They  are  well  aware  that, 
only  a  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  their  children  can  afford 
to  go  through  such  a  complete  curriculum,  and  that  the  majority 
drop  by  the  wayside  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  :  but  a  system 
which  fails  to  pave  the  way  for  any  or  all  of  their  children  who* 
are  determined  to  mount  the  hill  of  knowledge  and  discipline  a& 
high  as  they  can,  fails,  in  so  far  of  being,  for  them,  a  practical 
system.  And  are  not  the  people  right  in  this  conviction  ?  Could 
anything  be  more  important  for  the  future  security  and  welfarer 
of  the  republic  than  that  children  of  the  common  people  should 
have  the  amplest  opportunities  which  schools  can  afford  ?  They 
feel  that  from  these  children  are  to  come  the  future  representa- 
tives of  their  class  and  what  more  practical  object  of  educatioi^ 
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can  be  conceived  of  than  that  they  should  be  equipped  in  every 
flense  of  the  word  for  their  future  responsibilities ;  that  the  amplest 
means  should  be  provided  them  for  a  liberal  culture.  Failing  to 
provide  these  means  they  deliberately  abandon  their  future  gov- 
ernment to  ignorant  and  sordid  hands  or  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it 
degenerate  into  an  aristocracy.  There  are  not,  unfortunately, 
wanting  those  who  openly  prefer  the  latter  horn  of  this  dilemma, 
nor  are  there  wanting  institutions  of  learning  which  are  apparant- 
ly  aiming  at  such  a  result.  It  is  only  recently  that  an  influential 
eastern  journal  advocated  the  doctrine  that  our  educated,  dilettanti, 
rich  young  men  should  turn  their  attention  to  politics  instead  of 
wasting  their  energies  in  riotous  living  and  thus  make  a  sphere 
for  themselves  by  taking  hold  of  the  reins  of  government.  Such 
advice  might  be  well  enough  for  countries  which  have  grown  up 
under  oligarchic  control  but  will  never  do  in  this  republic  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  venture  the  prediction  that  except  in 
isolated  cases  such  a  program  could  not  be  carried  out  in  this 
country.  Who  are  going  to  place  these  amateur  statesman  in 
power,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  is 
so  low  that  they  will  deliberately  sell  their  magnificent  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  Obviously  the  people  intend  to  counteract 
any  such  folly  and  corruption  by  educating  men  from  their  own 
ranks  to  look  out  for  their  interests.  For,  that  the  majority  of 
our  political  leaders  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  will  be  from  these 
ranks  is  self-evident.  The  people  are  determined  that  the  educa- 
tional equipment  of  these  leadei-s  shall  not  be  stinted.  They 
have  put  their  hand  to  the  plough  and,  in  the  expressive  slang  of 
the  day,  they  intend  to  "  work  their  public  school  system  for  all 
it  is  worth."  They  intend,  ultimately,  that  no  private  school  of 
any  pretentions  whatever  shall  be  able  to  compete  in  facilities, 
equipment,  teaching  force,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
perfect  school  system,  with  the  public  schools.  They  mean  that 
their  high  schools  as  the  cap  stone  of  the  system  shall  be  nothing 
less  than  the  very  best  preparatory  schools  of  the  country,  from 
which  no  father  can  afford  to  withhold  his  child,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  superior  instruction  and  rigorous  discipline,  im- 
possible in  a  private  school  and  of  which  the  children  of  our 
wealthy  classes  stand  most  in  need,  but  for  the  inestimable  worth 
of  personal  contact  with  the  very  best  elements  of  all  classes  of 
society.     This  last  experience,  impossible  of  acquisition  elsewhere, 
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is  that  part  of  the  public  school  education  which  the  sons  of  the 
upper  classes  who  hope  to  have  an  influence  in  public  life  can 
least  afford  to  forego.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  we  may  even 
predict,  that  in  this  common  contact  of  all  classes,  if  anywhere, 
affording  as  it  does  the  opportunity  for  mutual  understanding,  for 
the  giving  and  taking  of  mutual  gain,  will  be  cemented  the 
bonds  which  are  to  hold  the  republic  together. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  high  school,  the  cap  stone  of 
our  public  school  system,  is  no  place  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
niggardly  policy.  The  very  best  apparatus  and  appointments  for 
the  conduct  of  education  should  be  provided.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  should  be  large  enough  to  attract  to  this  occupation,  as  a 
permanent  profession,  the  most  cultivated  and  experienced  talent. 
In  fact,  all  the  public  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
grade,  will  fill  just  that  place  in  our  political,  economical  and 
educational  life  which  the  people  design  they  shall  fill  when  no 
citizen  of  the  country  would  for  a  moment  think  of  depriving  his 
children  of  their  advantages  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere. 

The  talk  which  we  hear  in  some  quarters  to  the  effect  that  a 
new  era  is  at  hand,  an  era  in  which  wealth  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
force  in  our  body  politic  is,  happily,  as  yet  mere  surmise,  forever 
impossible  of  realization  so  long  as  the  people  continue  in  the 
appreciation  of  their  glorious  inheritance  of  self-government. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
this  appreciation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
leaders  have  been  found  to  have  their  price.  These  leaders  will 
be  repudiated ;  are  even  now  being  repudiated  and  their  places 
filled  with  the  ever  improved  product  which  our  public  schools 
stand  ready  to  supply.  The  people  will  see  to  it  that  these 
schools  shall  lack  nothing  which  may  serve  to  furnish  them  with 
honest,  high-minded  and  cultivated  leaders,  drawn  from  their  own 
ranks  or  from  those  who  may  have  identified  themselves  with 
their  interest.  They  would  be  recreant  to  their  own  welfare 
should  they  do  otherwise. 

One  would  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  higher  ambition  for 
the  rich  young  men  of  this  country,  and  for  those  who  are  likely, 
else,  to  be  without  serious  occupation,  than  thus  to  identify 
themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  common  interests  of  the 
people  at  large,  that  is,  with  the  Commonwealth  itself  and  the 
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masses  that  compose  it.  But  this  identification  will  be  rendered 
absolutely  impossible  by  a  separate  and  exclusive  system  of 
schools  for  the  aristocratic  few ;  not  to  speak  of  the  irreparable 
loss  to  these  few  involved  in  the  loss  of  early  contact  with  the 
best  blood,  brawn  and  brain  of  the  common  people.  The  history 
of  the  past  and  the  experience  of  the  future  will  never  permit  us 
to  forget  that  from  this  stock  has  always  sprung  our  Grants,  our 
Oarfields  and  our  Lincolns. 


THE  THREE  MONTHS'  COURSE  IN  BOTANY, 

BT  PROF.  CONWAY  MAC  MILLAN,  UNIVER8ITT  OF  MINNESOTA. 

I. 

THE  progress  in  botanical  instruction  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  that  singular  state  of  affairs  pictured  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  treatise  upon  education. 
It  is  there  shown  how,  in  education,  the  ornamental  generally  pre- 
•cedes  the  useful,  just  as  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Oceanica 
garments  are  employed  for  decorative  purposes  before  civilization 
makes  them  necessary-  for  any  other  reason.  Precisely  in  the 
43ame  manner  we  have  seen  a  kind  of  ornamental  botany  displayed, 
in  our  courses  of  study  ever  since  botany  was  taught  at  all.  Of 
late  years,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  both  in  the  botany 
taught  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  but  all  the  advancement  of 
-a  quarter  of  a  century  and  all  the  development  arising  from  those 
forceful  German  influences  which  more  and  more  every  year 
•dominate  American  scientific  thought  and  training  have  not  yet 
Uotted  out  the  ancient  course  in  systematic  botany.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  intended  that  somewhat  hack- 
neyed abuse  of  all  study  of  classification,  which  many  believe  to 
indicate  best  their  emancipation  from  everything  archaic  and 
their  honorable  parentage  in  the  German  scientific  renaissance ;  it 
is  against  the  order  of  presentation  and  not  the  presentation  itself 
of  systematic  botany  that  one  may  fittingly  protest. 

The  time-honored  course  in  botany  which  even  yet,  every 
spring,  is  given  in  most  of  our  American  high  schools  and  col- 
leges is  familiar  to  all.     The  course  begins  with  the  first  page  of 
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Gray's  Lessons  and  ends  with  the  last.  What  teachers  and 
pupils  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  analysis  of  flowers "  occupies  a 
goodly  share  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  by  Commencement  week 
it  is  hoped  that  the  student  who  has  pursued  such  a  three  months' 
course  may  be  able  to  attach  some  appropriate  and  authentic 
name  to  any  flower  that  he  chances  upon,  providing  it  be  not  a 
composite,  or  a  grass,  or  a  sedge,  or  an  umbellifer,  or  a  poly- 
gala,  or  a  pondweed.  He  is  able,  too,  under  suitable  stimulation, 
to  pour  forth  a  more  or  less  fluent  stream  of  technical  words 
which  botanists  have  applied  to  the  leaf,  stem,  buds  and  flowers 
of  the  higher  plants.  But  if  one  asks  him  why  the  rose  is  beauti- 
ful or  why  the  mignonette  is  sweet,  he  will  very  likely  give  some 
such  answer  as  the  showman  did  to  the  gentleman  who  wondered 
why  the  giraffe  had  so  long  a  neck.  "  Because,"  observed  the  in- 
genious showman,  "a giraffe  wouldn't  be  any  good  without  a  long 
neck :  who  would  pay  fifty  cents  to  see  a  giraffe  if  its  neck  was 
short?"  The  student,  then,  who  pursues  a  course  in  botany  as 
commonly  taught,  has  little  to  show  for  his  labor,  save  a  certain 
-aptitude  at  binomial  billingsgate  and  an  extraordinarily  futile  and 
one-sided  vocabulary  of  technical  terms.  There  are,  of  course, 
those  rare  individuals  in  most  classes  of  forty  and  upwards  who 
become  interested  in  the  plant-world,  regardless  of  the  unattrac- 
tive form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  their  view.  But  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  they  become  botanists,  not  because  of  their 
course  in  the  text-book,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

The  so-called  modern  or  laboratory  course  in  botany  is  in  many 
ways  as  bad  as  the  other.  When  the  use  of  microscopes  became 
general  and  the  influence  of  great  morphologists  like  Huxley,  De 
Bary,  and  Sachs  reached  the  United  States  there  was  a  revulsion 
against  the  accepted  order  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  of 
Dr.  Bessey  won  the  high  place  which  they  have  since  held 
against  all  more  recent  books.  They  found  favor,  however,  in 
many  places  where  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  proper  spirit.  In  an  eager  anxiety  to  employ  only 
the  most  approved  methods  ot  instruction,  much  that  was  valu- 
able in  the  older  system  was  thrown  to  the  winds  and,  by  a  mis- 
taken emphasis  laid  upon  microscopic  structure  and  the  tech- 
nology of  anatomical  detail,  a  view  of  botany  was  presented  to 
the  student  quite  as  one-sided  and  erroneous  as  that  afforded  by 
the  text-book  work.     Consequently  one  hears  even  in  Universities 
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of  "microscopic  botany"  when  there  is  really  no  such  thing  in  ex- 
istence. One  might  just  as  well  talk  of  "oil-can  engineering'* 
for  the  microscope  is  but  a  tool,  useful  in  its  place.  Certainly 
the  laboratory  method  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  system- 
atic course,  for  in  the  former  the  pupil  studies  plants,  not  books. 
It  is  acknowledged  fairly  that  botany  as  a  science  has  to  do  not  with 
what  some  one  has  said  in  type,  but  with  the  plants  which  have 
themselves  developed.  There  is  an  effort  to  learn  what  was 
before  neglected,  in  such  a  three  months'  course,  there  is  a  wider 
view  of  the  plant-world  and  a  deeper  insight  into  its  almost 
infinite  complexity,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  show  its  constant 
and  progressive  passage  from  the  most  simple  and  general  to  the 
most  highly  specialized  types  of  structure.  But  after  a  few  fort- 
nights spent  in  the  contemplation  of  sundry  swarm-spores  and 
streaks  of  protoplasm,  the  student  emerges  quite  as  ignorant  of 
what  botany  really  means,  as^  if  he  had  given  his  attention  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf  and  the  succession  of  floral  envelopes  and  essential 
organs.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  logical  order  of  presenting  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  first  to  show  us  the  yeast  plant,  and  last 
the  sunflower ;  but  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  suppose 
that  the  sequence  most  logical  for  the  trained  intellect  is  neces- 
sarily the  best  method  of  presentation  to  the  novice.  Frequently 
such  a  method  is  precisely  the  worst  which  could  be  adopted  for 
so  short  a  course  in  botany  as  the  average  curriculum  provides. 
If  one  is  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  in  the  study  of  plant-life,  he 
may  begin  and  continue  on  paths  entirely  different  from  those 
along  which  we  should  best  direct  the  student  whose  time  is 
limited  and  whose  ignorance  is  immense.  The  truth  is  that  the 
structural  and  intimately  anatomical  side  of  botany  should  receive 
no  whit  more  attention  in  a  three  months'  course  than  the  sys- 
tematic, and  experience  shows  that  the  reaction  from  primitive 
methods  of  instruction  may  carry  us  far  to  the  other  extreme.  In 
our  zeal  to  eliminate  evils  of  systematic  botany  we  are  prone  to  in- 
troduce evils  of  anatomical  botany  no  less  great  and  equally  to  be 
avoided. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  that  golden 
mean  which  should  be  striven  for,  it  would  be  well  to  discover  if 
we  can,  just  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  three  months'  course 
in  botany.  Certainly  it  is  not  expected  that  one  can  give  in  such 
a  period  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  science  upon  the  smallest 
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corner  of  which  many  a  man  has  spent  the  productive  years  of  a 
long  and  laborious  life.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  which  may  be  im- 
parted; it  is  the  training  which  may  be  given — that  is  what 
counts.  The  course  should  and  must  be  disciplinary;  it  must 
be  of  value  beyond  the  mere  category  of  facts  and  generalizations 
which  give  it  body.  But  in  an  educational  plan  there  are  properly 
to  be  considered  different  faculties  of  the  mind  which  must  be 
developed  in  the  learner.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  course  in  botany  is  not  merely  that  it 
trains  the  powers  of  classification  —  that  sense  of  orderliness  and 
knack  of  labelling  things  and  putting  them  away  in  mental  pigeon 
holes.  The  paradigms  of  a  Latin  verb,  the  rules  of  prosody  or 
the  declension  of  an  irregular  noun  or  adjective  will ;  if  pursued, 
train  such  faculties  quite  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  course  of 
instruction  in  the  science  of  plants.  Indeed,  after  a  brief  view  of 
the  Gray's  -Manual  alone,  with  its  comparatively  few  descriptions 
of  species  belonging  in  a  single  division  of  the  plant-world,  con- 
fined, again,  to  a  restricted  area,  the  student  is  more  likely  to  be 
painfully  confused  than  pleasantly  enlightened.  Nor  again  is 
botany  particularly  valuable  as  a  discipline  for  the  memory.  It 
is  true  there  is  plenty  to  remember  and  if  one  bothers  one's  self 
principally  about  the  terminology,  memory  is  apparently  the  only 
faculty  that  receives  even  a  slight  attention.  But  there  are  other 
studies  equally  if  not  peculiarly  fitted  to  train  the  faculty  of 
memory,  mathematics  for  example,  and  English  grammar,  so  that 
had  it  not  some  other  function  in  the  body-educational,  a  natu- 
ral science  would  scarcely  merit  any  particular  prominence  or 
extended  consideration.  It  might  be  taught  as  a  kind  of  relaxa- 
tion on  the  principle  that  changing  one's  work  is  a  sort  of  rest, 
but  otherwise  it  would  be  superfluous  and  tiresome. 

Probably  nine  teachers  out  of  ten  would  say  that  observation  is 
the  faculty  which  should  receive  attention  in  the  course  of  botany 
and  they  would  be  more  than  half  right.  A  natural  science 
should  teach  one  how  to  observe.  But  this  observation  should 
not  be  the  observation  of  things  and  events  and  phenomena,  as  we 
are  prone  to  make  it ;  it  should  be  also  the  observation  of  laws, 
of  causes,  of  effects  of  reasons.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  student 
sees  a  flower ;  he  must  know  what  the  flower  is,  that  he  sees. 
Surely  he  must  be  trained  to  see  that  the  oak-tree  bark  is  cracked, 
but  this  is  worth  little  to  him  unless  he  knows  why  it  is  cracked 
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and  why  the  cracks  run  in  one  direction  more  than  in  another. 
He  must  learn  to  see  that  the  grass  is  green,  but  he  must  also 
learn  why  it  is  green  and  not  red.  He  must  see  that  the  sensi- 
tive plant  closes  its  leaflets  when  they  are  jarred  or  shaken ;  but 
besides  this,  he  must  know  why  they  are  sensitive  and  why  the 
Cottonwood  leaves  are  not.  He  must  perceive  the  pleasant  odor 
of  certain  flowers  and  the  unpleasant  odor  of  others ;  but  if  he 
stops  with  so  much  information  he  is  scarcely  the  better  for 
having  gained  it.  Observation  is  not  observation  unless  one  un- 
derstands what  he  i^  observing.  The  savage  looking  at  a  watch 
does  not  observe  it ;  he  may  fear  it,  or  wonder  at  it,  or  worship  it ; 
but  unless  he  knows  its  use  and  understands  somewhat  of  its 
mechanism  he  does  not  truly  see  the  watch. 

In  brief  then  a  scientific  study  —  whether  it  be  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  or  physics  —  is  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  trains  one  to 
think.  Seeing  is  not  thinking;  classifying  what  one  sees,  remem- 
bering what  one  sees,  is  not  thinking.  Thinking  is  something 
quite  different  and  very  often  men  complete  a  college  course 
without  ever  learning  how  rightly  to  combine  the  faculties  of  ob- 
servation, classification  and  memory,  and  blend  them  in  the  pure 
ray  of  thought. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  then,  that  we  should  consider  the 
failings  of  our  traditional  spring-term  course  in  botany.  We 
should  remember  that  it  must  train  the  powers  of  judgment  and 
generalization,  and  wherein  it  fails  to  do  this,  we  should  criticise 
and  emend  it.  There  are  difficulties  which  at  once  present  them- 
selves. Teachers  and  students  alike  are  fetish-worshipers. 
Some  text-book,  whether  it  be  Bastin's,  Bessey's,  Campbell's, 
Gray's,  or  Wood's,  is  the  fetish.  What  the  text-book  says  is 
probably  important  and  certainly  right.  What  the  text-book  omits 
is  certainly  irrelevant.  There  is  a  temptation  to  do  one's  thinking 
vicariously.  "  What  does  the  author  say  ?  "  was  the  most  famil- 
iar phrase  on  the  lips  of  my  first  instructor  in  botany  —  a  kindly 
gentleman  who  did  his  best  to  fill  a  chair  of  "  natural  science, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  allied  sciences." 

Furthermore  teachers  in  some  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  proper  training  —  a  lack  of  books, 
collections,  apparatus  and  modern  notions  about  things  botanical. 
They  have  themselves  taken  the  three-month's  antidote  for  botani- 
cal ignorance  and  fancy  themselves  at  least  convalescent.      That 
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plants  are  living  things  does  not  disturb  them.  If  one  ask  them 
why  shoots  grow  up  and  roots  grow  down,  they  will  reply  —  "  be- 
cause they  are  made  so,"  —  and  they  will  think  it  a  very  silly 
question  too.  If  they  feel  an  inward  impulse  towards  a  more 
rational  plant-science  their  response  is  in  the  direction  of  anatom- 
ical subtilties  and  the  prolonged  agony  of  that  branch  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  which  relates  to  the  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and 
flowering  plants.  One  must  adopt  the  position  that  plants  are 
individuals.  The  task  of  instruction  becomes  one  of  interpreta- 
tion :  the  teacher  introduces  one  living  thing  to  another.  This  is 
the  secret  of  a  right  beginning. 

But,  granting  there  are  many  difficulties  obstructing  reform  in 
our  short  botanical  courses  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  mod- 
ification is  a  matter  of  ever  present  necessity.  In  the  first  place, 
the  one  term  of  botany  taught  in  high  schools  and  in  the  so-called 
classical  and  literary  courses  of  most  of  our  colleges,  is  often  the 
only  natural  science  ever  presented  to  the  student.  It  is  mon- 
strous that  this  student  should  receive,  at  his  one  point  of  contact 
with  so  fertile  a  region  of  modern  thought,  notions  utterly  dispro- 
portionate and  false.  The  unique  position  of  botany  makes  it 
imperative  that  it  should  receive  scientific  treatment  and  that 
only  the  very  best  methods  of  instruction  should  be  employed  in 
presenting  it  to  the  student.  Otherwise  many  a  man  and  woman 
will  fail  throughout  a  lifetime  to  comprehend,  even  vaguely,  what 
is  scientific  thought  and  scientific  truth. 

It  will  be  admitted  even  by  teachers  who  must  comply  with 
custom  and  grind  their  annual  grist  of  assisted  flower  analyses 
that  the  traditional  short  course  in  botany  is  scientific  neither  in 
matter  nor  in  spirit.  When  one  remembers  that  the  crown  of 
science  is  original  thought  based  upon  experiment,  research  and 
rigid  criticism  of  results,  it  must  be  clear  to  him  that  any  course 
of  study  based  upon  classification  alone  is  misguiding.  The 
study  of  classification  is  precisely  the  most  difficult  branch  of  a 
biological  science.  It  demands  the  most  mature  judgment,  the 
ripest  experience ;  for,  to  understand  aright  the  meaning  of  classi- 
fication it  must  be  considered  a  species  of  genealogy  —  a  family 
history  depending  for  its  correctness  upon  close,  accurate,  exten- 
sive knowledge.  Therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  force  boys  and 
girls  into  a  path  where  even  skilled  explorers  acknowledge  them- 
selves baffled. 
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COLOR  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

BT  FRANK  BATTLES. 

THERE  is  a  common  impression,  even  among  cultivated 
people,  that  the  blind  have  color  perception ;  that  is,  by- 
some  occult  means  a  person  without  sight  can  distinguish  color. 
Usually  it  is  believed  that  the  sense  of  touch  assumes  the 
functions  of  the  eye  and  can  in  all  cases  take  its  place. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  there  is  no  com- 
pensation of  sense,  and  that  the  loss  of  one  does  not  strengthen  the 
others.  It  is  true  that  with  the  blind  who  constantly  hold  the 
sense  of  touch  under  contribution,  it  is  developed  more  than  in  a 
person  with  sight.  Yet  a  sighted  person  is  capable  of  the  same 
education  and  instances  are  not  rare  where  embossed  letters  are 
read  by  sighted  teachers  of  the  blind. 

A  didactic  answer  in  the  negative  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary,  yet  as  the  belief  has  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes^ 
and  in  some  instances  supported  by  apparently  unimpeachable 
testimony,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  into  them. 

The  most  frequent  cause  is  chicanery,  —  a  wilful  desire  to  de- 
ceive "  invariably  connected  with  some  lucrative,  practical  appli- 
cation." 

A  blind  man  in  Paris  had  an  octahedral  block  of  wood,  the  fa- 
cets being  painted  different  colors,  which  he  claimed  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  did,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  assembled  crowd,  but  upon  examination  it  was  found  that 
some  of  these  facets  were  smooth  while  others  were  rough. 

A  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bull  shows  a  like  power.  In  this 
instance  a  blind  man  "  wishing  to  show  his  skill  to  his  benefactor 
mentioned  his  power  of  determining  color  by  the  sense  of  touch.  " 
To  the  surprise  and  doubtless  satisfaction  of  those  present,  he  dis- 
tinguished successively  and  successfully,  a  dress  to  be  reddish- 
brown  ;  a  Rob  Roy  tartan  to  be  black  and  red,  etc.  In  explanation 
he  said  that  a  piece  of  cloth  was  given  him  and  its  color  named, 
which  he  carefully  felt  until  quite  familiar  with  it,  then  on 
through  all  the  colors.      As  this  is  said  to  have  tiaken  place  before 
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a  considerable  company,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  went 
away  with  substantial  evidences  of  their  gratification. 

Guill^  mentions  a  Dutchman  who  was  remarkably  successful  at 
cards  as  he  could  by  touch  distingmish  the  color  of  the  spots. 

Dr.  Blacklock  tells  "  of  a  woman  who  became  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  through  small  pox."  After  saying  that  she  could  indicate  an 
omitted  letter  by  means  of  a  caret  and  other  things  equally 
wonderful  he  says,  ''  She  could  distinguish  the  color  of  silk  and 
flowers  and  by  applying  her  fingers  attentively  to  the  figures  of 
embroidery,  picked  out  correctly  red,  blue,  green,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  say  one  was  pink." 

Many  cases  similar  to  these  but  with  different  intent,  might  be 
named  where  too  the  purpose  is  to  deceive  but  with  no  ulterior 
design. 

One  blind  man  professing  to  tell  color  by  touch  guessed  cor- 
rectly the  color  of  three  coats,  by  calling  a  frock  coat,  black, 
a  coat  with  brass  buttons  on  it  blue,  and  a  third  gray,  as  it  was 
worn  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Another  case  coming  directly  to  the  writer's  notice  was  that  of 
a  semi-blind  boy  who,  losing  patience  at  being  asked  foolish  and 
impertinent  questions  by  visitors,  professed  to  be  able  to  tell  color 
by  the  sense  of  smell.  Upon  being  tested  by  his  inquirers,  he 
brought  the  object  ostensibly  to  his  nose,  snufEed  away  ostenta- 
tiously, but  in  reality  brought  the  object  within  the  range  of  his 
limited  vision,  when  he  could  readily  determine  the  color  by  sight. 

Still  a  third  cause  of  error  has  been  that  people  have  been  in- 
ferentially  deceived,  that  is,  having  seen  blind  people  at  work 
with  different  colored  beads,  bristles  or  wools,  have  assumed  this 
color  perception  without  learning  that  means  were  taken  to  keep 
the  colors  separate  and  arranged  in  known  order.  If  this  order 
were  changed  the  child  would  still  believe  that  he  was  drawing 
red  beads  from  the  box  in  the  position  of  the  red,  though  it  might 
contain  blue  or  green. 

Lastly  the  error  has  been  spread  by  the  fact  that  in  rare  cases 
blind  persons,  principally  girls  of  exceptionally  tactile  acuteness 
and  accustomed  to  work  in  wools,  can  distinguish  certain  colors 
by  the  harshness  given  to  the  texture  by  the  dye  used.  Others 
by  the  sense  of  smell  can  detect  color  by  the  odor  of  the  dye, 
uncolored  wools  by  the  animal  odor  or  by  the  presence  of  sul- 
phurous or  chlorine  odors  used  in  bleaching. 
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Dr.  Wartman  in  1849  speaks  of  a  man  with  a  well  marked  case 
of  color  blindness  who  "  corrected  by  the  help  of  touch  a  part  of 
the  erroneous  judgments  which  he  formed  regarding  colors."  A 
little  later  another  scientist  encountered  the  same  phenomenon, 
attributing  it  properly  to  a  delicate  tactile  perception  enabling 
one  to  distinguish  between  "a  wool  dyed  with  a  vegetable  or 
mineral  coloring  matter." 

Quite  recently  Dr.  Oliver  speaks  of  a  series  of  trials  with  an 
intelligent  blind  woman,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  "  His  own  tactile  per- 
ception having  been  sharpened  by  the  long  attention  he  had  given 
to  the  subject  of  color  blindness,  found  that  they  agreed  in  sev- 
eral instances  as  to  the  color  in  an  ordinary  set  of  Holmgren 
wools  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  She  strenuously  denying  any 
further  attainment  of  powers  than  those  which  were  elicited  by 
touch  and  smell." 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  "once  heard  from  truthful  and  intelligent  per- 
sons that  a  young  lady  blind  from  birth  could  distinguish  differ- 
ent pieces  of  cloth  by  their  color.  On  investigation  it  seems  that 
if  several  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  were  placed  in  a  room 
and  allowed  to  attain  the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  she  could  by 
applying  the  cloths  to  her  lips  distinguish  green,  red,  blue,  etc.» 
but  this  knowledge  was  arrived  at  by  the  different  radiating 
power  of  the  colors.     Some  felt  warmer  and  some  colder." 

This  explanation  was  probably  made  upon  the  basis  of  Frank- 
lin's experiments  with  the  cloth  and  snow,  but  recent  and  fuller 
investigations  by  Professor  Tyndall  and  others  show  there  is  no 
general  law ;  for  good  absorbers  are  not  always  good  radiators, 
some  black  substances  radiating  less  than  others  of  the  same  color 
and  even  less  than  some  white.  Even  should  there  be  a  difference 
in  the  radiating  power  it  would  be  too  small  to  be  appreciable. 

Dr.  Bull  in  his  Blindness  says,  "Equally  exquisite  is  the  power 
which  enables  the  blind  to  distinguish  the  colors  of  surfaces 
which  are  similar  in  other  respects ;  and  however  wonderful  it 
may  seem,  it  is  by  no  means  incredible.  This  power  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  difference  of  color  partly  depends  upon  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  particles  composing  the  surface, 
which  render  it  capable  of  reflecting  one  ray  while  it  absorbs  the 
rest." 

Many  other  wonderful  instances  might  be  cited,  but  all  are  of 
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the  same  tenor.  Well  meaning  and  credulous  observers  are  de- 
ceived by  appearances,  which  they  make  no  attempt  to  verify. 
The  surprise  with  which  one  learns  that  the  bliud  can  learn  at  all 
leads  to  an  exaggeration  far  beyond  what  the  facts  will  justify. 
All  testimony  even  from  the  blind  themselves  should  be  accepted 
only  with  great  caution.  At  any  time  however  when  the  evidence 
seems  convincing  its  accuracy  may  be  tested  by  the  use  of  colored 
glass,  or  vials  containing  different  colored  liquids.  As  light  can- 
not aid  the  blind  in  selection  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  test  in 
a  dark  room. 

Fortunately  our  ideas  upon  color  perception  have  been  corrected 
by  the  successful  experiments  of  several  celebrated  oculists  in 
giving  vision  to  congenitally  blind  persons.  Observation  of 
these  cases  has  shown  that  they  all  had  to  learn  to  see.  They 
could  not  recognize  by  sight  objects  that  had  been  familiar  for 
years,  but  were  compelled  to  correct  by  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
sensations  made  by  sight.  Nor  could  they  judge  magnitude  or 
distance,  for  manifestly  a  large  object  at  a  great  distance  may 
seem  much  smaller  than  one  actually  smaller,  but  nearer  at  hand. 

As  far  back  as  1728  the  transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
give  an  account  of  such  an  operation  by  Dr.  William  Cheselden. 
Indeed  his  investigations  are  the  most  exact  that  have  been 
recorded  and  consequently  the  most  interesting. 

He  restored  vision  to  a  young  man  who  had  lost  his  sight  so 
early  that  he  did  not  remember  having  seen.  This  young  man 
when  blind  knew  the  names  of  colors  but  when  given  sight  failed 
to  recognize  them,  and  it  was  only  after  some  practice  that  he 
could  tell  them  apart,  first  being  able  to  distinguish  the  most 
striking,  as  black  and  white,  and  later  on,  red  and  green. 

The  observations  are  many  and  curious,  suffice  it  to  say  he  first 
thought  all  objects  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  touched  the 
skin.  He  did  not  know  the  shape  of  anything,  nor  one  thing 
from  another,  however  different  in  shape  and  magnitude;  he 
could  not  distinguish  between  cube  and  sphere  or  a  cat  and  a 
dog,  and  was  surprised  that  things  he  liked  best  were  not  most 
agreeable.  It  was  only  after  some  time  that  he  discovered  that 
pictures  were  representations  of  solid  objects  on  a  plane  surface, 
and  asked  "  Which  was  the  lying  sense,  sight  or  feeling  ?  "  Nor 
could  he  understand  how  it  was  possible  to  represent  a  large 
object  in  a  small  picture.      He  had  no  conception  of  magnitude 
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nor  of  distance  and  could  not  conceive  a  house  being  larger  than 
one  of  the  rooms. 

Another  case  operated  upon  by  Wardrop  was  that  of  a  woYnan 
forty-six  years  old.  She  first  learned  color,  then  form,  then  mo- 
tion and  finally  distance.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  passing  of  two 
soldiers  she  asked  what  was  red  on  the  side-walk. 

The  difficulty  with  most  of  the  operations  performed  is  that 
they  have  been  upon  those  who  either  have  had  some  slight  per- 
ception before,  or  upon  those  of  low  mental  ability,  and  unable  to 
intelligibly  explain  their  perceptions.  However,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  cite  further  cases,  for  all  are  simply  confirmatory  of  those 
already  given. 

Color  is  simply  the  quality  or  appearance  of  a  substance  arising 
from  the  absorption  and  reflexion  of  certain  of  the  rays  of  white 
light ;  and  is  not  dependent  as  has  been  said  upon  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  a  body.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
fabrics  appear  to  be  one  color  in  sun  light-  and  a  very  different 
one  when  exposed  to  artificial  light,  and  in  the  so  called  change- 
able fabrics  two  or  more  colors  are  dependent  upon  the  point  of 
view. 

Many  years  before  there  was  any  organized  attempt  to  educate 
the  blind,  Locke  had  written  his  great  essay  and  settled  by 
reasoning  questions  relative  to  them,  which  have  since  been  veri- 
fied by  experience  and  observation.  His  major  premise  that  "  Man 
has  no  innate  perceptions  "  he  established  by  reference  to  our  ina- 
bility to  determine  distance  which  is  but  a  point,  other  than  by 
the  aid  of  experience  and  judgment.  Again,  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  visible  and  tangible  figure  and  that  diversity 
of  one  does  not  imply  diversity  of  the  other.  A  sighted  'person 
soon  appreciates  the  effects  of  shade  and  shadow  and  pei'spective 
as  they  are  employed  in  representing  solid  objects  upon  a  plane 
surface,  although  his  judgment  is  so  rapid  it  is  mistaken  for  a  per- 
cef)tion,  while  a  person  born  blind  can  feel  but  a  plane  surface 
and  have  no  conception  of  the  representation. 

Objects  seen  with  the  naked  eye  look  quite  different  when 
viewed  through  a  microscope,  and  even  with  the  perfect  eye  the 
limit  of  color  perception  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
spectrum,  while  eyes  trained  to  fine  shades  of  difference  can  detect 
far  more  than  the  normal,  and  some  have  no  color  perception  at 
all.    Our  sound  perceptions,  too,  are  limited  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
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two  thousand  per  second,  while  vibrations  above  or  below  are  in- 
sensible, and  some  even  are  deaf  to  tones  within  this  limited  range, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  maintaining  that  certain  insects  perceive  colors 
and  hear  sounds  that  make  no  impression  upon  man. 

While  in  the  dark  all  colors  are  black,  yet  if  it  is  affirmed 
that  a  blind  person  can  detect  color,  he  must  be  able  also  to  tell 
these  changes  under  different  conditions. 

Setting  aside  then,  the  statement  that  the  blind  have  any  color  per- 
ception, it  may  be  asked,  can  they  have  any  conception  of  it? 
This  too  has  been  claimed,  and  a  certain  association  of  ideas  does 
exist  between  color  and  sound.  It  is  said  that  the  lower  bass 
notes  and  dull  sounds  appear  black,  the  higher  notes  green  or 
white  and  the  brilliant  ones  red,  while  occasionally  among  the 
over  imaginative  blind,  one  can  be  found  who  claims  color  percep- 
tion to  a  greater  degree.  Various  atteihpts  have  been  made  to 
develop  this  theory,  but  to  say  the  least  it  is  fanciful  and  only 
failure  could  result. 

Another  association  arises  from  the  accepted  comparison  of 
purity  with  white,  youth  with  green,  and  beauty  with  red. 

It  is  but  natural  then  to  expect  that  even  with  the  blind,  joy 
and  pleasure  might  suggest  the  lighter  colors,  for  the  figurative 
applicjition  of  one  to  the  other  is  well  known  to  them,  while  for 
the  same  reason  darkness  suggests  the  soberer  thoughts  of  life  as 
it  is  connected  with  unseen  and  unknown  terrors  from  the  early 
prayers  to  defend  them  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  the 
dread  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  their  conception  of  attributes  appeal- 
ing to  a  sense  the)*  do  not  possess  can  be  but  very  vague,  and 
so  obscure  they  can  neither  explain  it  to  themselves  nor 
express  it  to  others. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVER- 
SITY TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

BY  PRES.  CHARLES  F.   THWING,   D.   D.,   CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

THE  names  of  our  colleges  are  our  Westminster  Abbey,  treas- 
uring the  memory  of  those  who  have  wrought  righteous- 
ness in  noble  beneficence.  Whether  he  be  John  Harvard,  who 
gave    a    few   hundred    dollars    and   a   few   hundred   books,   or 
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Johns  Hopkins  who  gave  seven  millions ;  whether  he  be  Gover- 
nor Yale,  who  gave  a  wooden  dormitory,  or  Ezra  Cornell,  who 
gave  of  his  munificence ;  whether  he  be  Lord  Dartmouth  endow- 
ing an  Indian  charity  school,  or  Amasa  Stone,  who  gave  a  half 
million  and  more,  no  name  is  more  certain  of  being  spoken  by  men's 
lips  than  the  names  of  those  who  are  immortalized  in  beneficence 
to  the  American  college.  When  the  monumental  marble  has 
crumbled,  men  will  speak  with  admiring  and  reverent  gratitude 
of  George  Peabody,  Henry  W.  Sage,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  Jennie 
McGrew  Fiske,  Sophia  Smith,  Asa  Packer,  John  C.  Green  and 
Price  Greenleaf.  Nor,  when  it  is  called  to  their  remembrance^ 
will  they  be  less  grateful  to  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  poor 
widow  of  the  gospel,  brought  their  silver  spoons  and  gold  brooches 
to  the  college  treasurer,  as  was  done  at  the  founding  of  Harvard^ 
that  the  altar  of  learning  and  of  piety  might  not  lack  even  the 
turtle-dove  of  a  not  unworthy  sacrifice. 

Let  it  not  also  be  forgotten  that,  if  the  college  and  university 
have  large  need  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  this  wealth  has 
yet  larger  need  of  the  college  and  the  university.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  higher  education  in  the  past,  much  of  wealth  could  not 
have  been  created ;  and  without  the  aid  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  present,  wealth  would  now  become  sordid :  gold-dust  is  no 
less  dust  because  it  is  golden.  The  rich  man  needs  the  college  as  / 
his  beneficiary  to  help  him  to  be  a  noble  man  quite  as  much  as  thee 
college  needs  his  benefactions  to  help  it  to  make  noble  men.  A  col- 
lege in  poverty  can  make  men ;  a  rich  man  (or  a  poor  man, 
indeed,)  cannot  hoard  in  meanness  without  degradation  of  man- 
hood. • 

Men,  also,  are  not  to  fail  to  remember  the  wisest  methods  of 
beneficence.  They  are  to  give  not  only  in  generosity  of  amount 
but  also  in  freedom  of  conditions.  Let  them  trust  the  college  not 
only  with  money  but  also  with  the  best  use  of  the  money ;  let 
them  credit  the  college  with  having  not  only  an  honest  treasury, 
but  also  a  wise  executive.  Let  not  a  dead  hand  forever  rule. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  wisest  American  of  his  time,  and  gen- 
erous; but  bequests  he  made  to  education  are  already  in  part 
valueless  by  reason  of  the  conditions  attending  them.  What  sort 
of  a  world  the  sun  of  the  morning  of  4th  February,  1991,  may 
rise  upon  no  prophet  dare  intimate.  Let  wealth  not  forget  that 
to  itself  it  owes  somewhat  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  giving  and 
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also  the  results  of  giving.  He  who  has  the  joy  of  amassing 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  lose  the  joy  of  distributing.  Wealth 
is  not  a  diamond  to  be  treasured,  but  a  seed  to  be  planted,  to  die^ 
through  death  to  have  a  broad  and  lasting  life.  *'  Of  all  your 
work  what  have  you  enjoyed  the  most?  "  was  asked  George  Pea- 
body.  ''  The  lodging  houses  I  built  for  the  artisans  of  London." 
The  poor  boy  of  Dumferline,  who  has  become  the  great  steel- 
maker of  the  world,  preaches  and  practises  on  two  continents  the 
gospel  of  beneficence  in  one's  life  time.  Funds  given  by  the  living- 
hand  are  safe  ;  funds  given  by  a  dead  hand  are  not  so  safe  as 
some  colleges  wish  they  were.  *  *  *  *  * 

This  city  has  become  conspicuous  by  the  richness  of  treasures  it 
has  dug  from  the  earth.  Let  this  city  become  also  conspicuous 
by  loving  and  glorying  in  an  institution  where  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  may  be  mined,  where  the  lasting  ideals  of  truth,  honor^ 
virtue  may  be  upheld,  where  leaders  may  be  trained  for  the  people, 
where  the  people  may  learn  righteousness,  where  the  black  coal 
of  human  nature  may  be  transmuted  into  the  lustrous  diamond 
of  white  character,  and  where  manhood  may  be  tempered  to  be- 
come as  strong  as  iron  and  as  firm  as  steel.  This  city  has  become 
conspicuous  in  having  as  its  chief  thoroughfare  and  avenue  which 
a  world-traveller  calls  the  most  beautiful  that  the  foot  of  man 
treads.  For  its  sloping  lawns  and  its  arching  elms  are  a  park,, 
and  its  houses  are  palaces.  Let  this  city  also  become  conspicuous 
in  that  this  same  avenue,  as  it  goes  toward  the  sunrise,  has  on  its- 
right  the  clustered  buildings  of  its  college  for  men,  and  on  its  left 
the  noble  foundations  of  a  noble  college  for  women,  where  man- 
hood may  make  itself  pure  and  womanhood  may  make  itself 
strong,  and  where  both  manhood  and  womanhood  may  be  cultured 
for  the  serving  and  the  saving  of  humanity  and  the  glory  of  God^ 

If  to  the  more  material  forms  of  the  common  life  the  college 
and  university  hold  intimate  relations,  to  that  form  which  is  least 
material  they  also  hold  relations  no  less  intimate.  Close 
relations  learning  and  Christianity  have  held  for  all  the  Christian 
centuries.  The  greatest  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  was  the  student 
of  the  greatest  of  Jewish  teachers.  For  a  thousand  years  the  only 
educated  man  was  the  priest  and  the  only  college  the  monastery. 
The  first  American  colleges  were  founded  to  train  ministers.  The- 
lamp  of  learning  is  fed  by  the  olive  oil  of  piety ;  but  olive  trees 
grew  in  Athens  as  well  as  in  Gethsemane.      The  Christianity 
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which  becomes  incarnate  in  the  college  is  fundamental  in  princi- 
ple, essential  in  teaching,  broad  in  application.  The  denomina- 
tional college  is  loyal  to  a  denominational  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity —  all  honor  to  it.  The  Christian  college  is  loyal  to  Chris- 
tianity itself.  It  has  no  lack  of  piety  because  of  a  lack  of  general 
ecclesiastical  affiliation.  Its  piety  rather  is  the  more  vital  because 
its  relation  is  the  closer  to  Him  who  is  life  eternal ;  its  lamp  of  truth 
is  the  more  radiant  because  lighted  by  Him  who  called  himself  the 
light  of  men.  It  is  the  more  intent  to  follow  the  divine  and 
human  light  for  its  guide,  as  it  has  a  clearer  vision  of  him  who  is 
"  the  truth."  It  can  be  the  more  loyal  to  Christ  and  the  more 
useful  to  all  men  as  it  is  lifted  above  dependence  on  arbitrary  re- 
lations. The  great  college  and  university  are  to  be  as  free  from 
denominational  control  as  they  are  to  be  pervaded  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  They  are  to  be  as  true  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
as  they  are  to  be  remote  from  schismatical  partisanship.  In  aim 
the  college  is  to  be  Christian :  perfection  ;  "  Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect even  as  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  In  method 
and  agency  the  college  is  to  be  Christian :  the  power  of  personal- 
ity :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  In 
motive  the  college  is  to  be  Christian  :  the  love  of  God :  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Its  constitution  is  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  its  laws  are  the  dec- 
alogue ;  its  ethics  comprehended  in  the  two  great  commandments 
and  its  graces  pictured  in  the  beatitudes.  As  said  one  of  the 
:greatest  teachers,  Mark  Hopkins,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  connection  with  Williams  college,  "  Christianity  is  the  great- 
est civilizing,  molding  uplifting  power  on  this  globe,  and  it  is  a 
Bad  defect  in  any  institution  of  high  learning  if  it  does  not  bring 
those  under  its  care  into  the  closest  possible  relation  to  it." 

But  more  than  to  either  the  material  or  the  ecclesiastical  part, 
the  college  and  the  univei'sity  hold  relations  to  the  people  them- 
selves. Every  college,  every  university  is  the  child  of  the  people."* 
It  is  born  among  them,  of  them ;  it  is  christened  at  the  public 
altar  of  a  constitutional  charter.  From  the  people  the  college  re- 
ceives its  students.  In  this  country  about  one  person  in  each 
group  of  one  thousand  persons  is  a  member  of  a  college.  In 
England  not  more  than  one  person  in  every  group  of  four  thou-  / 
sand  is  a  member  of  a  university.      In  Germany  one  person  in 
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every  group  of  two  thousand  is  a  member  of  a  university  ;  but  the 
proportion  in  the  gymnasium  is  much  larger.  The  college  is  hap- 
pier the  larger  the  number  of  students  it  receives  from  the  people. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  five  students  of  every  six  are  sons  of 
either  the  rich  or  of  the  clergy.  In  American  colleges  one  student 
in  every  three  is  earning*  at  least  in  part,  his  education.  To 
every  boy  and  girl,  poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  brain,  the  college 
holds  open  its  great  opportunities.  To  the  people  the  college 
says,  "  Send  us  your  best  and  we  will  return  to  you  the  finest 
character  into  which  manhood  or  womanhood  can  flower."  For 
it  is  to  the  people  that  the  college  and  university  desire  to  give 
more  than  they  receive  from  the  people.  It  is  not  unjust  to 
say  that  the  people  are  debtors.  The  community  has  given  to 
Yale  and  to  Princeton  and  to  Harvard  much,  but  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard  have  given  to  the  community  more.  For  the 
college  and  the  university  are  set  to  hold  up  the  worth  of  things 
of  the  mind,  and  these  things  are  the  worthiest.  In  an  age  dem- 
ocratic and  material  they  are  to  represent  the  monarchy  of  the 
immaterial.  In  an  age  of  luxuriousness  they  are  to  declare  the 
words  of  Him,  homeless  and  pillowless,  who  said,  "  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  hath.'* 
They  stand  for  the  continuity  of  the  best  life,  intellectual,  ethi- 
cal, religious.  Christian.  In  the  realm  of  thought  they  stand 
for  the  value  of  ideas ;  in  the  realm  of  morals  for  the  value  of 
ideals ;  in  the  realm  of  being  like  the  church,  for  the  value  of 
character. 

The  college  recognizes  its  duty  to  the  present.  It  is  training 
men  and  women  for  service  in  the  fifty  years  — 1891-1940.  It 
can  do  the  most  for  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  by 
doing  the  most  for  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth.  Its  various 
agencies  are  adjusted  to  immediate  conditions.  Its  culture  is 
therefore  vital.  If  it  looks  into  the  past  —  and  into  the  past  it 
must  look  —  it  looks,  like  the  oarsman,  that  it  may  secure  a  course 
more  direct  in  present  and  future  achievement.  The  scholar 
should  make  all  antiquity  a  prophet  for  to-day,  as  Grote  made 
his  history  "a  modern  political  pamphlet  in  twelve  volumes." 
The  college  should  fill  that  dire  need  of  the  new  world  of  wise 
leadership.  It  should  train  every  faculty  in  every  man  into 
effective  and  gracious  facility.  It  should  cause  noble  character  to 
blossom  in  noble  doing,  as  noble  doing  is  the  seed  of  yet  nobler 
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<5haracter.  It  should  not,  or  it  cannot,  dictate  legislation,  but  it 
should  fit  men  to  become  worthy  lawmakers.  It  should  not,  as  it 
•cannot,  step  over  the  threshold  of  domestic  rights,  but  it  should 
80  train  women  that  they,  in  wifehood  and  motherhood,  may 
worthily  train  the  generations  yet  to  be.  It  should  not  stand 
blindfolded  as  justice,  and  mute  as  the  sphinx  before  terrible  social 
problems,  but  its  eyes  should  discover  ways  of  relieving  the  in- 
•creasing  wants  of  suffering  humanity,  and  its  voice  should  be  a 
bugle  in  clearness  and  a  flute  in  sympathy  calling  man  to  help 
man.  Its  interests  are  humane  because  they  are  human.  It 
teaches  a  love  of  one's  country,  of  oneV  world,  of  one's  God. 

The  agency  by  which  the  college  and  university  seek  to  render 
these  services  to  the  people  is  their  students.  For  training  their 
students  the  college  and  university  need  time,  but  time  is  a  condi- 
tion, not  an  agent.  The  question  of  the  length  of  the  college 
■course  is  not  of  first  importance.  If  a  student  may  secure  com- 
petent training  for  life's  work  in  three  years  or  even  two,  let  him 
not  spend  four.  If  he  cannot  secure  this  training  in  four,  let  him 
not  hesitate  to  spend  five.  Shorten  the  college  course,  lengthen 
the  college  course,  but  train  the  college  man  for  living/  In  the 
training  of  students  the  college  has  used  Latin,  Greek,  mathemat. 
ics,  admirable  agencies  for  many  men  ;  for  some  men  not  the 
best  and  not  to  be  made  chief.  For  some  men  studies  in  science, 
tistory,  philosophy,  are  more  worthy.  Each  student  should  be 
trained  by  those  agencies  which  will  insure  him  the  largest  useful- 
ness in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  training  of  students  the  col- 
lege has,  or  is,  the  teacher ;  the  teacher  represents  truth  in  life 
And  life  through  truth ;  both  are  applied  in  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonality to  the  development  of  character.  If  the  college  serves  \ 
the  people  through  its  graduates,  these  graduates  are  students  i 
who  are  molded  by  their  teachers.  If  Rugby  boys  have  helped 
to  make  modern  England,  Arnold  made  Rugby  boys.  The  educa- 
tion thus  received  should  be  broad  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  called 
liberal,  but  not  so  broad  that,  becoming  thin,  it  deserves  to  be 
<jalled  superficial.  The  graduate  should  know  enough  about 
some  things  to  deserve  to  be  called  thorough ;  he  should  know 
enough  about  all  things  not  to  deserve  to  be  called  narrow.  The 
college  is  not  to  try  to  give  the  student  such  an  education  that  it 
merits  the  charge  of  aiming  at  omniscience,  as  did  the  old  college ;  / 
but  it  is  to  aim  to  give  him  through  knowledge  such  a  training 
that  he  may  respect  himself,  love  his  brother,  honor  his  God. 
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PESTALOZZI,   THE  TEACHER   OF    CHILDREN. 

BY  SUPT.  JOHN  E.  BRADLEY,    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

II. 

BEFORE  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Pestalozzi's  writ- 
ings and  work  as  a  teacher  had  given  him  a  wide  celebrity. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Kant,  Fellenberg  and  Fichte,  and  was 
associated  with  them  in  work.  In  1792  the  French  Legislative 
Assembly  proclaimed  him  a  French  citizen,  an  honor  which  he 
received  in  company  with  Klopstock  and  our  own  Washington. 
In  1802  he  was  chosen  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  as  an  envoy  to  Paris 
in  a  consulta  summoned  by  Napoleon  to  decide  the  fate  of  Switz- 
erland. 

The  Helvetic  wars  and  turmoil  made  many  changes  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's plans.  Religious  strife  often  embarrassed  and  interrupted 
his  work.  His  methods  were  judged  by  false  standards  and  were 
not  always  understood.  Many  valuable  years  in  his  life  were  thus 
lost,  during  which  he  declined  honorable  positions  and  refused  to 
be  diverted  from  his  life-long  purpose  of  elevating  the  aims  and 
the  tnethods  of  elementary  education.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  through  all  his  vicissitudes.  Nor  will  our  time  permit  us  to 
obtain  more  than  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  work.  A  fine  pict- 
ure of  him  has  been  preserved  as  he  appeared  in  one  of  his 
schools,  surrounded  by  his  pupils.  Imagine  a  small  schoolroom 
filled  with  long  desks  and  benches  crowded  full  of  children.  In 
a  little  open  space  in  front  stands  the  master,  a  middle-aged  man, 
gazing  down  with  a  benignant  smile  upon  two  children  before  him 
who  are  holding  their  slates  in  their  hands  and  looking  up  with 
wrapt  attention  while  he  explains  some  new  fact.  As  he  talks 
his  right  hand  is  raised  in  illustration  and  his  left  rests  upon  the 
head  and  shoulder  of  another  child  who  nestles  at  his  side  and 
turns  an  affectionate  gaze  up  to  the  master's  face.  The  little  plat- 
form and  elevated  desk  of  the  master  are  occupied  by  half  a  dozen 
or  more  studious  children.  Every  one  seems  perfectly  free  and 
unconstrained ;  all  are  intent  upon  their  study,  except  as  here  and 
there  a  piipil  turns  affectionately  to  watch  the  master.     What 
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a  contrast  does  this  picture  afford  to  the  scenes  of  weariness  and 
terror  presented  by  most  of  the  schools  of  that  day  and  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  The  work  of  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz,  at  Burgdorf 
and  Yverdun  was  in  epitome  everywhere  that  which  this  picture 
records.  Without,  his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  multiplied, 
but  in  the  schoolroon^,  the  little  ones  who  knew  him  best  never 
failed  to  give  the  verdict,  which  has  since  been  universally  con- 
firmed in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  that  he  was  a  delightful 
teacher. 

At  Yverdun,  Pestalozzi  was  urged,  late  in  life,  into  an  extension 
of  his  work  into  higher  education.  His  school  had  become 
extremely  popular  and  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation.  Teach- 
ers went  from  it  to  Madrid,  to  Naples,  to  St.  Petersburg.  Kings 
and  philosophers  joined  in  doing  it  honor.  Each  day  brought  its 
company  of  distinguished  visitors.  All  insisted  that  its  curricu- 
lum of  work  ought  to  be  extended  to  include  the  academic 
branches.  Pestalozzi  made  these  changes  with  reluctance.  His 
heart  was  with  the  children,  and  he  was  never  so  happy  and  never 
so  successful  as  when  engaged  in  teaching  them  the  simple  lessons 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Each  extension  of  the  work  made  it 
necessary  to  commit  the  instruction  into  the  hands  of  other  teach- 
ers, and  as  time  passed  he  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  devoted 
assistants  who  gladly  relieved  him,  as  they  were  able,  of  portions 
of  the  work.  But  none  of  them  could  quite  bring  Pestalozzi's 
enthusiasm  and  personal  power  into  their  teaching,  and  eventually 
they  began  to  quarrel  and  to  seek  their  own  selfish  ends  rather 
than  the  good  of  the  school.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  the  institute  declined  during  Pestalozzi's  later 
years  as  the  work  suffered  from  the  loss  of  his  early  fire  and  from 
the  contentions  of  his  fellow-workers. 

Our  last  scene  from  the  life  of  Pestalozzi  is  a  suggestive  but 
a  sad  one.  What  had  been  inspiring  and  full  of  life  in  his  days 
of  invention  became  at  length  a  mere  petrifaction.  Michel  Breal, 
who  visited  him  in  his  extreme  old  age,  relates  of  him,  that  he 
stood  at  the  blackboard  pointing  to  his  diagrams,  his  figures  and 
his  names  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  while  the  children  mechani- 
cally repeated  his  favorite  watchwords,  which  they  had  learned 
by  heart.  But  the  exercise  had  lost  its  vitality,  because  it  had 
ceased  to  require  mental  activity.  His  thought  ran  round  and 
round  in  its  well-worn  groove.     What  had  once  been  full  of  mean- 
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ing  had  become  dead  formulas.  The  children's  eyes  no  longer 
sparkled  with  interest.  His  system  of  instruction  was  already 
only  the  lengthening  shadow  of  a  greatness  that  was  past. 

Pestalozzi  died  in  1827,  at  Brugg.  The  canton  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  1846  with  the  following  inscription :  — 

"  Here  lies  Henry  Pestalozzi,  saviour  of  4;he  poor  at  Neuhof, 
preacher  of  the  people  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  father  of 
orphans  at  Stanz,  founder  of  the  people's  school  at  Burgdorf,  edu- 
cator of  humanity  at  Yverdun,  man,  Christian,  citizen ;  every- 
thing for  others,  nothing  for  himself.     Blessed  be  his  name." 

Pestalozzi  has  nowhere  formulated  the  principles  and  rules 
which  guided  him  in  his  work,  and  it  becomes  a  problem  of  no 
ordinary  interest  to  explain  his  wonderful  success.  We  find  a  man 
careless  of  his  personal  appearance,  unsystematic  and  unbusiness- 
like in  his  habits,  so  diffident  that  he  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  before  an  audience,  and  so  lacking  in  foresight  that  he  was 
often  in  want,  achieving  a  world-wide  celebrity,  enshrining  him- 
self in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  leaving  to  posterity  a  heritage 
richer  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Astors.  No 
one  disputes  with  Pestalozzi  the  foremost  place  among  the  teach- 
ers of  children.     What  gave  him  his  wondrous  power  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  a  man's  life-work  and  point  out  the: 
secret  of  his  success.  Many  elements  of  personal  strength  are 
too  subtle  to  be  coldly  weighed  and  measured.  It  is  not  difficulty 
however,  to  discover  certain  broad  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  Pestalozzi  consciously  or  unconsciously  always  worked. 

1.  And  first,  Pestalozzi  always  adapted  his  teaching  to  the 
nature  of  the  child.  It  was  often  said  by  his  enemies  that  he  did 
not  know  the  subjects  which  he  attempted  to  teach,  but  no  one 
ever  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  children.  He  knew  them  col- 
lectively and  individually.  He  made  them  a  constant  study. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  end  for  which  he  lived.  Gifted  by  nature 
with  marvellous  insight  into  their  needs,  he  never  ceased  to  reflect, 
with  profound  interest,  upon  the  laws  and  limitations  of  their 
mental  growth.  Here,  we  may  be  siire,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  power.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  his  day  had  never  studied 
this  side  of  their  work.  They  knew  the  lessoiiis,  but  not  the 
learner.  They  knew  the  arithmetic,  the  grammar,  the  history,  but 
not  the  minds  which  these  things  were  to  quicken.  They  were 
like  a  musician,  seated  before  some  grand  organ  with  many  key- 
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boards  and  stops,  familiar,  yes,  too  familiar  with  the  music,  but 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  instrument  upon  which  it  is  to  be  played. 
What  wonder  that  discord  and  failure  were  the  result. 

Are  there  not  still  such  half-equipped  teachers  ?  How  many 
are  more  familiar  with  the  subjects  which  they  teach  than  with 
the  powers  which  they  wish  to  train.  Socrates  once  said  that 
a  consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance  is  the  first  step  towards 
knowledge ;  and  Coleridge  has  supplemented  this  truth  with  the 
suggestion  that  "  we  cannot  make  another  comprehend  our  knowl- 
edge, until  we  first  comprehend  his  ignorance."  The  teacher  must 
comprehend  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils,  not  only  in  general,  but 
in  particular.  No  two  pupils  have  exactly  the  same  native 
capacity,  the  same  home  influences  or  innate  tendencies.  A  dis- 
tinguished Normal  school  principal  recently  said,  that  if  he  had 
a  class  of  fifty  scholars  he  would  try  to  be  fifty  different  teachers 
as  he  turned  from  one  to  another  of  those  scholars  to  instruct 
them.  No  wise  adaptation  of  instruction  is  possible  if  the  teacher 
does  not  know  his  pupils  and  their  individual  needs. 

It  is  related  of  Professor  Orfila,  the  great  French  toxicologist, 
that  when  he  was  testifying  in  a  court  of  justice,  concerning  the 
power  of  minute  doses  of  a  certain  poison,  one  of  the  lawyers  in 
the  case  inquired  of  him  derisively,  "  Could  you  tell  us.  Pro- 
fessor, the  precise  dose  of  this  poison  which  a  fly  could  take 
safely?"  "I  think  I  could,"  was  the  cautious  reply,  "but  I 
should  need  to  know  something  about  the  particular  fly  under 
treatment.  I  should  want  to  know  his  size,  his  age,  his  state  of 
health,  his  habits  of  life.  All  these  and  many  other  things  bear 
upon  the  size  of  the  dose  to  be  administered  in  any  case."  Surely, 
a  child  deserves  as  much  study  and  as  wise  and  cautious  treatment 
as  a  fly. 

2.  A  second  quality  in  which  Pestalozzi  stands  preeminent,  is 
sympathy  with  children.  And  what  a  marvellous  power  it  gave 
him  I  How  he  talks  about  them  I  What  interest  he  seems  to  take 
in  all  their  little  doings !  Knowledge  of  children  is  good,  but 
how  much  better  is  sympathy  with  them  —  with  their  wants  and 
with  their  ways.  Filled  to  overflowing  with  this  interest  in  chil- 
dren and  affection  for  them,  Pestalozzi  aimed  less  at  teaching  than 
training.  He  wished  his  pupils  to  feel  as  well  as  know,  to  grow 
in  character  as  well  as  in  intellect.  When  he  was  at  Stanz,  news 
came  of  the  destruction  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Altdorf. 
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He  assembled  the  children  and  depicted  the  misery  of  the  families 
430  suddenly  left  houseless  and  in  want.  "  Shall  we  try  to  take 
49ome  of  these  homeless  children  into  our  school  ? "  he  asked. 
When  they  eagerly  assented,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were 
already  crowded  and  obliged  to  live  on  very  plain  food.  "  Let 
them  come,"  exclaimed  the  children,  "  we  will  gladly  share  all  we 
have  with  them."  And  so  Pestalozzi  presented  the  case  to  the 
authorities  and  the  children  were  permitted  to  extend  hospitality 
to  the  homeless  waifs. 

With  the  grown  man  or  woman,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend,  har- 
mony in  thought  and  feeling  has  a  mighty  power  to  encourage,  to 
arouse,  to  guide.  How  much  greater  must  be  its  influence  upon 
the  child  who  instinctively  turns  for  direction  to  those  whom  he 
has  learned  to  trust.  A  subtle  magnetism  enables  the  teacher  who 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  her  pupils,  not  only  to  draw  them  to 
herself  in  loyal  affection,  but  also  to  attract  them  to  those  things 
in  which  she  is  interested.  They  delight  to  render  a  service  to 
such  a  teacher,  and  find  it  easy  to  do  the  work  which  she  pre- 
scribes. Incited  by  this  motive  they  make  progress  and  improve- 
ment which  is  impossible  without  it. 

In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  the  principles  and  con- 
structive forces  of  his  character  had  been  drawn,  Marcus  Aurelius 
mentions  not  books  or  philosophers,  but  men.  The  famous  mor- 
alist, himself  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  acknowl- 
edged his  obligation,  not  to  a  system  or  a  method,  but  to  the  living 
illustration  who  had  reached  out  to  him  a  helping  hand.  The 
personal  factor  is  the  most  potent  agency  in  shaping  our  lives. 

"Ideas,"  says  George  Eliot,  "are  often  poor  ghosts:  our  sun- 
iilled  eyeja  cannot  discern  them.  They  pass  athwart  us  in  their 
vapor  and  cannot  make  themselves  felt.  But  sometimes  they  are 
made  flesh ;  they  breathe  upon  us  with  warm  breath  ;  they  touch 
us  with  soft  responsive  hands  ;  they  look  at  us  with  sad,  sincere 
eyes  and  speak  to  us  in  appealing  tones.  They  are  clothed  in 
a  living,  human  soul  with  all  its  conflicts,  its  faith,  its  love.  Then 
their  presence  is  a  power.  Then  they  shake  us  like  a  passion, 
and  we  are  drawn  after  them  with  a  gentle  compulsion,  as  flame 
is  drawn  to  flame." 

Thus  must  it  be  with  the  true  teacher.  It  is  less  thought 'than 
character,  that  quickens  the  dormant  powers.  The  interest  and 
good-will  of  the  teacher  are  to  the  pupil  what  warmth  and  moist- 
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ure  are  to  the  seed.  She  must  create  by  her  own  personal  force 
and  presence  those  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  child's 
mental  growth. 

^^  What  delights  can  equal  those 
Which  stir  the  spirit^s  inner  deeps 
When  one,  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows/' 

3.  One  more  trait  of  Pestalozzi  deserves  to  be  seriously  pon- 
dered. We  have  studied  his  life  to  little  purpose  if  we  have  not 
felt  that  there  was  something  nobler  and  more  beautiful  than 
aught  that  we  have  yet  seen  in  his  work.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which 
he  wrought  —  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Great  Teacher.  No 
power  so  touches  the  heart  and  moulds  the  will  as  the  power  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  cant,  nor  sentiment,  nor  exaggeration,  but 
the  plain  and  literal  truth  that,  no  one  can  be  a  worthy  teacher 
who  is  unwilling  to  subordinate  his  ease  and  preference  to  the 
good  of  his  pupils.  Usually  these  sacrifices  are  in  little  things 
and  pass  unnoticed ;  at  times  they  rise  to  the  heighth  of  a  great 
moral  issue  and  try  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  as  in  a  fiery  ordeaL 
And  no  one  can  secure  the  best  and  most  enduring  results  who  is 
not  equal  to  this  test.  How  was  it  with  Pestalozzi  ?  He  was  not 
of  the  highest  order  of  men  intellectually.  No  one  will  claim  for 
him  a  complete  and  well-compacted  mind.  But  he  was  possessed 
of  that  which  is  far  better  —  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  In  the 
vigor  of  his  mature  manhood,  when  high  positions  and  opportuni- 
ties of  preferment  were  urged  upon  him,  he  steadfastly  adhered 
to  his  life-long  purpose  of  reforming  the  methods  of  elementary 
education.  He  would  not  remain  in  Paris  to  enjoy  imperial  patron- 
age. He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  He  wished  to 
live  with  children  and  give  his  best  years  and  best  work  to  make 
them  good  and  happy.  He  entered  the  ruins  of  a  ravaged  con- 
vent, with  a  motley  throng  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  little  outcasts. 
He  was  alone  with  these  children.  Some  of  them  were  sickly, 
some  were  dwarfed,  many  of  them  were  fretful,  and  not  a  few 
were  ferocious.  They  were  impudent,  malicious,  full  of  suspicion 
and  falsehood.  Teachers  in  American  city  schools  contend  with 
no  such  difficulties.  Yet  how  they  sigh  and  plead  sometimes  for 
more  attractive  assignments.  Pestalozzi  chose  his.  He  lived  and 
labored  among  these  children,  nursed  them  when  sick,  amused 
them  when  well.     His  hand  was  daily  with  them,  joined  in  theirs ; 
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liis  eye,  beaming  with  good-will  rested  on  theirs.  He  taught  them 
and  soon  began  to  open  their  minds  and  win  their  hearts.  While 
a  thousand  were  hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil,  he  laid  an  axe 
At  its  root.  The  annals  of  philanthropy  record  no  more  remarka- 
ble successes  than  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz. 

Ever  since  his  day,  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  virtue  of  Pestalozzi's  work  lay  in 
a  method  which  could  be  imitated.  Harriet  Martineau  describes 
how,  fifty  years  ago,  his  secret  was  believed  to  be  oral  instruction 
by  question  and  answer,  and  children  were  put  to  the  rack  and 
teachers  ran  wild  with  trivial  questions.  But  no  such  glow  of 
interest,  no  such  rapid  improvement  was  displayed  by  the  children 
of  her  day.  But  when  John  Pounds,  the  cobbler,  beckoned  in 
first  one  and  then  another  disorderly  boy  from  the  gutter  and 
^ave  him  room  in  his  little  shop  to  stand  and  learn  of  him  as  he 
mended  shoes,  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  was  there.  And  when 
3,  teacher  undertakes  the  restoration  of  good  order  in  a  demoral- 
ized room  and  wins  by  her  cheerful  ways  and  helpful  spirit,  first 
one  and  then  another  turbulent  boy  to  the  side  of  manly  behav- 
ior and  quiet  industry,  the  Pestalozzian  spirit  finds  beautiful 
€xpression,  and  the  teacher  walks  each  day  with  a  joyful  heart, 
for  she  has  found  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Thus  will  the  faithful  teacher  ever  find.  She  ceases  to  be 
a  drudge  when  she  becomes  a  philanthropist.  No  longer  the  sor- 
riest of  trades,  her  calling  becomes  the  noblest  of  professions. 
And  though  she  may  not  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions as  the  foremost  of  educational  reformers,  her  name  will  be 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives  she  has  enriched  and 
her  influence  will  live  in  the  powers  she  has  quickened. 
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BY  JAMES  MACALISTER, 
Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  SehooU. 

MANUAL  training  is  founded  upon  the  claim  that  it  gives  a 
more  complete  education  than  is  afforded  by  the  course  of 
instruction  now  followed  in  the  schools.     It  undertakes  so  to  mod- 

<  Dr.  MacAlister  has  lately  accepted  the  position  of  President  of  the  Drexel  Institnte* 
and  has  resigned  his  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Pablic  Schools  of  Philadelphia' 
This  excellent  article  is  taken  ftroin  his  last  annual  report,  recently  submitted. 
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ify  the  existing  methods  of  training  as  to  yield  an  education  that 
shall  make  the  graduate  of  the  public  school  a  more  fully  devel- 
oped and  efficient  member  of  society.  The  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  is  too  one-sided.  It  cultivates  chiefly  the  intellectual 
powers,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  moral.  Lord  Bacon, 
long  ago,  stated  the  object  of  education  to  be  "  the  cultivation  of 
a  just  and  legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the  mind  and  things.'^ 
No  .better  definition  of  the  office  of  the  teacher  could  be  given. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  schools  neglect  the  training  of  those 
powers  which  bring  the  mind  into  true  relations  with  its  environ- 
ment. A  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  pupils  in  schools  of 
every  grade  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  words.  Educational  re- 
formers for  nearly  three  hundred  years  have  been  seeking  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  introduction  of  object-lessons  and  of 
science-instruction  were  well-meant  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
manual  training  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  same  principle.  It  seeks  to  train  the  hand  and  the 
eye,  not  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  action  of  the  mind, 
but  as  the  efficient  agents  of  the  mind  in  gaining  a  truer  and 
ampler  knowledge  of  the  world.  That  dominion  over  nature 
which  the  inductive  philosophy  proclaimed  as  the  object  of  all 
science  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  lines  which  Bacon  laid  down. 
Emerson  says  in  his  terse  way  that  "manual  labor  is  the  study  of 
the  external  world."  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  that  the 
new  education  seeks  to  widen  the  training  of  children  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  harmonious  development  of  mind  and  body  through 
such  agencies  as  the  best  experience  may  dictate. 

There  is  a  psychological  foundation  for  manual  training  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  All  educators  are  now  of  one  mind 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  the  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive powers.  No  matter  what  system  of  philosophy  we  may  pro- 
fess, we  are  all  agreed  that  knowledge  begins  in  perception.  The 
tactual  and  visual  perceptions  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
"  The  former  of  these  gives  us  the  most  direct  mode  of  appre- 
hending things,  the  latter  the  largest  grasp  of  external  things,  of 
any  of  the  modes  of  perception."  *  The  progress  of  perception 
grows  with  the  increase  of  the  power  of  visual  and  tactual  dis- 
crimination. Now  the  purpose  of  manual  education  is  primarily 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.     Hence  drawing,  as  a  mode  of 

•Sully,  "  Oatlines  of  Psychology." 
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cultivating  visual  perception,  is  made  one  of  its  promiiient 
features ;  and  the  introduction  of  tools  in  connection  with  wood, 
iron,  and  other  materials  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  so  cultivat- 
ing the  hand  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  attain  to  a  larger  and 
more  exact  knowledge  of  things  as  they  exist  in  nature  and  are 
used  in  the  industrial  arts.  It  would  therefore  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the  schools  is  impor- 
tant because  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  mind  itself. 
The  processes  of  manual  training  afford  a  better  means  of  culti- 
vating the  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment  than  many  things 
which  now  find  place  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  Measure- 
ments, comparisons,  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  co-op- 
eration of  mind,  hand  and  eye,  all  conduce  to  a  broader  mental 
culture  than  can  be  gotten  from  many  of  the  studies  which  usurp 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  pupils'  time. 

We  do  not  need  to  depend  wholly  upon  theory  for  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view  of  manual  training.  Experience  has  shown 
that  manual  training  so  stimulates  the  general  intelligence  of 
pupils  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  laboratories  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  amount  of  text-book  work  which  it  supplants. 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  ample  testimony  to  this  effect.  The 
schools  of  a  generation  ago  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  schools 
of  to  day  as  to  teaching,  text-books,  and  other  appliances ;  but  no 
one  will  gainsay  the  statement  that  they  produced  men  and 
women  possessing  a  mental  and  moral  force  of  chamcter  quite 
equal  to  those  of  our  own  time.  Is  not  this  largely  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  advantages  were  poorer  and  less 
time  was  spent  in  school,  the  boys  and  girls,  in  the  rural  life 
which  then  chiefly  prevailed,  were  brought  more  largely  into  con- 
tact with  things  through  work  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  home, 
and  their  mental  resources  were  thereby  increased  to  a  degree 
that  the  purely  intellectual  drill  and  the  memorizing  processes  of 
the  present  day  cannot  be  made  to  yield  ?  The  introduction  of 
sewing  into  the  girls'  school  of  this  city,  which  occupies  from  one 
to  two  hours  per  week,  has  in  no  way  impaired  the  results 
obtained  in  the  other  studies.  In  the  manual  tmning  school, 
the  work  done  by  the  boys  in  mathematics,  literature,  and  history 
is,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  schools  of  a 
similar  grade  in  which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  class-room 
work. 
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But  there  are  more  practical  reasons  for  making  manual  train- 
ing a  part  of   the  education  given  in  the  public  schools.      Its 
introduction  would  bring  our  education  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age.     No  one  will  deny- 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  the  schools  minister  to  the 
actual  necessities  of  our  civilization.      Herbert  Spencer  declares 
that  "  the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge  is  to  prepare 
us  for  complete  living,"  a  proposition  which  has  withstood  no 
small  amount  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  Emerson,  in  one  of  his 
wise  sentences,  says  that  "  the  great  object  of  education  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  object  of  life."     If  we  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  these  maxims,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  objection  so  often 
urged,  that  the  education  given  in  the  schools  is  not  sufiBciently 
practical.     I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing  for  practical  ed- 
ucation simply  as  such.      At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
education  of  a  community  should  have  direct  reference  to  its  so- 
cial needs.     This  is  eminently  the  age  of  industrialism.     Science 
and  its   applications   to   the   arts   and   industries   of    life   reign 
supreme.     The  wealth,  power,  and  greatness  of  a  nation  depend 
upon  its  natural  resources  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
skilled  labor.     As  Carlyle  says,  "The  proper  Epic  of  this  world  is 
not  now  'Arms  and  the  Man  ;'  no,  it  is  now  '  Tools  and  the  Man ; ' 
that,  henceforth,  to  all  time,  is  now  our  Epic."      It  is  impossible 
for  the  schools  to  ignore  this  condition  of  things.      It  is  not  our 
business  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  mere  bread-winners,  but  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  education  we  give  to  them  confers  the 
power  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  of  life  upon  which  they 
must  sooner  or  later  enter.     I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
claim  that  the  public  school  gives  too  much  education  to  the  mas- 
ses of  the  people.      It  is  impossible  to  over-educate  any  human 
being.     The  only  question  is  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
should  be  furnished.     We  must  train  our  boys  to  believe  in  work ; 
to  respect  work ;  to  seek  work.     This  should  be  a  part  of  their 
education ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  teach  them  trades  in  the 
public  schools,  but  to  broaden  the  general  culture  which  those 
schools  give  in  such  ways  that  the  young  people  shall  begin  their 
career  in  sympathy  with   the  social  conditions   which  surround 
them, —  will  seek  for  success,  independence,  happiness,  by  striv- 
ing, not  against,  but  with  the  forces  which  compel  success  and  its 
rewards. 
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It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  best  means  of  doing  this  is 
to  put  manual  tmining  into  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools. 
As  at  present  constituted,  the  schools  are  directed  almost  wholly 
towards  a  literary  outcome.  The  traditions  of  the  past  are  still 
all-powerful  in  the  common  school  as  well  as  in  the  college.  We 
need  to  make  our  education  more  real.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
not  make  it  less  noble  and  refining,  but  we  shall  give  to  the  chil- 
dren a  wider  vision  and  a  braver  heart,  and  we  shall  send  them 
forth  into  the  world  better  able  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  life 
and  to  discharge  its  duties  fitly  and  successfully. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  may  be  viewed.  The  great  question  of  the  hour  is  the 
struggle  between  labor  and  wealth.  This  question  cannot  be  put 
out  of  sight.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  meet  the  difiiculties  which  it  raises  is  to  elevate  the 
worker  himself.  What  the  working-man  is  seeking  is  a  larger 
participation  in  the  fruits  of  his  industry ;  but  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  laborer  putting  more  skill  and  intelligence 
into  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  problem  for  every  civilized 
nation  to-day  is  how  the  largest  amount  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment can  be  given  to  its  industrial  population.  There  will  be  no 
peace  between  labor  and  capital  until  labor  has  recognized  the 
necessity  for  intelligence,  and  capital  has  recognized  the  just 
rights  of  labor  enlightened  and  ennobled  by  knowledge.  What  is 
needed  is  to  bring  thought  and  labor  together;  to  make  every 
worker  a  thinker  and  every  thinker  a  worker ;  and  there  is  no 
place  where  this  can  be  done  so  well  as  in  the  school.  It  is  here 
that  enduring  principles  and  habits  can  best  be  formed.  We  talk 
a  good  deal  of  the  public  schools  as  the  nurseries  of  good  citizen- 
ship. We  shall  liave  a  better  right  to  make  this  claim  for  them 
when  they  undertake  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the  actual  conditions 
of  existence ;  for  the  world  as  they  will  find  it,  —  a  world  in 
which  it  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  necessity  to  work,  and  in  which 
work,  animated  and  directed  by  the  power  which  comes  from  a 
well-trained  mind,  cannot  fail  of  its  just  appreciation  and  reward. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  public  schools,  but  to 
which  only  the  briefest  allusion  can  be  made  in  this  place.  Not 
the  least  of  these  advantages  would  be  the  larger  degree  of  confi- 
dence and  support  which  the  schools  would  receive  from  the  gen- 
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eral  public.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  conceal  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  many  of  the  features  of  the  public  school  system. 
Some  of  these  objections  are  no  doubt  ill  founded ;  but  there  are 
others  to  which  no  valid  answer  can  be  made.  What  the  people 
want  is  schools  more  in  accordance  with  the  real  needs  of  society 
and  the  principles  which  the  advance  of  scientific  methods  of  in- 
struction demand.  Nearly  every  city  experiences  difficulty  in 
getting  the  appropriations  which  are  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  improvement  of  the  schools* 
I  believe  a  larger  degree  of  sympathy  and  support  for  the  public 
schools  would  be  obtained  if  we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to 
set  aside  the  antiquated  and  useless  work  that  is  required  of 
pupils,  and  substitute  in  place  of  it  more  rational  methods  of  de- 
velopment and  training.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  the  period  of 
school  attendance  would  be  considerably  prolonged  by  such  a 
course.  The  lament  in  every  large  city  is  that  the  mass  of  the 
children  spend  so  little  time  in  the  schools.  The  tens  of  thous- 
ands are  in  the  primary  grades,  the  few  thousands  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  schools.  The  people,  I  think,  would  be  quick 
to  discover  the  advantages  of  giving  their  children  more  educa- 
tion if  this  education  could  be  made  better  in  quality,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  more  available  for  the  practical  uses  of  life.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  manual  education  would  do 
more  to  rid  the  schools  of  tasks  upon  which  the  time  of  the  pupils 
now  runs  to  waste  than  anything  we  could  do  for  them.  The 
eight  years  of  the  common  school  course  should  certainly  yield 
better  results  than  are  now  obtained.  A  great  deal  that  we  per- 
sist in  regarding  as  absolute^jr  essential  will  sooner  or  later  have 
to  be  discarded,  and  the  modification  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  here  indicated  will,  I  am 
sure,  tend  to  hasten  the  coming  of  this  better  day. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  apply  the  principles  out- 
lined above  in  our  own  schools,  during  the  past  five  years,  have 
created  so  much  interest  that  it  seems  desirable  to  recite  briefly 
how  far  and  in  what  directions  the  work  of  organizing  the  in- 
struction and  training  has  proceeded. 

The  manual  training  now  given  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  is 
embraced  in  the  following  departments : 

1.  Manual  Training  School. 

\ 
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2.  Industrial  Art  School. 

3.  Sewing  in  Girls'  Schools. 

4.  Cookery  in  Girls'  Schools. 

5.  The  Kindergartens. 

To  these  might  be  added  clay  modelling  and  paper  foldings 
and  cutting,  which  have  been  gradually  finding  their  way  into 
the  primary  schools ;  but  as  these  branches  have  not  yet  been  sys- 
tematically developed  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  established 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.     .     .     . 

A  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  each  of  these  depart- 
ments will,  1  am  sure,  be  acceptable. 

The  manual  training  school  provides  a  three  years'  course  of 
instruction  in  some  respects  parallel  with  that  given  in  the  high 
school.  It  is  less  extended  in  the  departments  of  language,  liter- 
ature, and  mathematics,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  courses  in 
manual  training  and  drawing  which  are  its  special  features. 
Boys  are  admitted  after  having  finished  the  grammar  school  course 
on  precisely  the  same  standard  as  is  prescribed  for  admission  U> 
the  high  school.  The  first  class  was  graduated  last  year.  The 
instruction  is  arranged  in  five  courses : 

1.  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Science. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  Drawing. 

5.  Manual  Training. 

While  the  course  in  manual  training  and  the  course  in  drawing^ 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  school,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  others  are  not  neglected.  On  account  of  its  novel- 
ty, the  manual  training  is  apt  to  make  the  strongest  impression 
upon  visitors,  and  they  do  not  always  discover  that  the  literary 
and  scientific  training  are  just  as  fully  recognized  and  provided 
for.  Anything  like  a  one-sided  culture  is  carefully  avoided,  the 
aim  of  the  school  being  to  give  to  each  branch,  whether  scholastic 
or  manual,  such  relative  importance  as  shall  lead  to  a  fuller  and 
more  symmetrical  developmeut  of  mind  and  body  than  has  been 
possible  under  the  old  systems  of  secondary  education. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  manual  training  school 
from  the  first  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  organized  and  conducted.      Beginning  a. 
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little  more  than  three  years  ago,  in  a  very  humble  way,  it  has 
•steadily  grown  in  public  confidence  and  approval.  It  has  more 
than  justified  every  claim  that  was  made  in  its  behalf.  Every 
available  foot  of  space  is  now  occupied,  and  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  nearly  all  the  pupils  who 
will  be  applying  for  admission  next  term. 


WORDS. 

BT   RETTA    A.    HOTLE8. 

Mind  in  its  own  secret  workshop, 
Who  may  behold  and  explain  ? 
Silent,  alone,  lives  the  spirit, 
Threading  the  looms  of  the  brain, 
Plying  life's  magical  shuttles. 
Weaving  the  thought-fabric  fine. 
Ere  it  takes  shape  in  the  outward. 
Apart  from  the  me  and  the  mine. 

Mirrored  in  deeds  or  in  glances. 
Feeling  and  fancy  shine  clear. 
Words  more  directlj'  build  pathways. 
Shadowless,  certain,  and  near. 
They  are  the  hand-touch  of  spirit, 
Waves  which  the  heart-waters  roll, 
Flashes  of  light  from  the  brain-wheels 
Doors  to  the  house  of  the  soul — 

Halls  to  the  innermost  fortress. 
Keys  to  the  cells  where  self  broods. 
Bells  from  the  soul-temple's  turrets, 
Ringing  the  changes  of  moods  ; 
Spring  rains  or  tempests  destructive, 
Honey  or  sting  of  the  bee. 
Weapons  the  subtlest  and  keenest, 
Charm-gifts  for  thee  and  for  me. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Tj^  ASTER  comes  on  the  29th  of  March  this  year. 

IN  our  next  number,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex-Governor  of  Massachu- 
settSjjWill  have  an  article  concerning  his  own  education  which  will 
stir  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  readers  as  the  sound  of  a  bugle  stirs  the 
heart  of  the  soldier. 

THE  interesting  article  by  Professor  Conway  MacMillan  on  "A 
Three  Months'  Course  in  Botany,"  the  first  half  of  which  we 
present  to  our  readers  in  this  number,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Minneap>olis,  on  March  6y 
1890.  We  print  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  was  soon  after 
sent  to  us.  We  make  the  statement  of  date  because  a  writer  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  brought  out  one  of  the  points 
which  is  set  forth  in  this  article.  Professor  MacMillan  is  State 
Botanist  for  Minnesota. 

THE  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Battles  on  **  Color  Perception 
of  the  Blind,"  which  appears  elsewhere,  receives  additional  in- 
terest from  the  hearty  endorsement  of  M.  Anagnos,  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind,  which  is  situated  in  South 
Boston.  He  says,  afler  reading  the  manuscript:  "The  subject  matter 
is  well  chosen  and  the  conclusions  are  correct  and  in  accord  with  my 
own  observation  and  experience." 

THE  New  England  schoolmaster  seems  to  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attention  for  one  so  insular,  so  ignorant  and  so  isolated.  Wc 
must  really  start  the  poor  fellow  West  to  get  his  sleepy  eyes  open.  For 
does  not  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Pedagogy  gravely  inform  us  that,  *'  half 
a  dozen  states  of  the  middle  West,  have  an  incomparably  better  educa- 
tional system  than  any  New  England  State."  Gently,  brother; 
gently  !     Touch  off  these  long  words  gently  ! 

AFTER  reading  Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould's  carefully  prepared 
articles  in  Education  on  *'  Robert  College,"  and  **  Bulgaria  under 
Prince  Alexander,"  the  ex-Prince  of  Bulgaria  declares  that  he  fully 
shares  the  author's  '*  opinion  concerning  the  helpful  influence  which 
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Robert  College  has  had  upon  the  educational  development  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  former  subjects."  He  also,  through  his  cabinet 
councillor,  A.  Menges,  expresses,  his  indebtedness  to  the  author  "  for 
the  kind  description  of  the  time  of  his  reign,  and  the  just  appreciation 
of  the  unparalleled  difficulties  with  which  he  continually  had  to  con- 
tend." 


THE  article  by  President  Thwing  which  appears  in  this  number  of 
Education  is  condensed  from  his  recent  inaugural  (Feb.  4,)  on 
becoming  President  of  Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  At  our  request  he  sent  us  the  subject  matter  and  later  revised 
the  proofs.  The  University  has  already  nearly  one  thousand  students. 
We  congratulate  Dr.  Thwing  upon  the  auspicious  outlook  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  also  upon  the  birth  of  his  first-born  son,  which  event 
happened  sixteen  days  after  his  inauguration. 

THAT  the  National  Educational  Association  will  have  a  great 
meeting  at  Toronto,  next  July,  goes  without  saying.  Everybody 
knows  it  will  be.  But  to  this  end  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  will  need 
to  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge.  However  we 
have  full  faith  in  those  who  have  this  work  to  do,  and  if  each  is  push- 
ing his  special  department  now  as  Frank  E.  Plummer  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  pushing  that  of  Secondary  Instruction,  the  meeting  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  grand  success. 

HAVE  you  XQSid  Black  Beauty?  Are  you  a  lover  of  animals? 
Then  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  their  needles^ 
suffering.  How  many,  otherwise  excellent  people,  have  apparently  no 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  a  horse.  We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Angell  is  working  so  hard  to  get  an  act  through  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature to  prevent  the  barbarous  practice  of  docking'  horses*  tails. 
Every  teacher  should  work  along  the  same  lines. 

IN  view  of  the  *'boom"  for  the  specializing  of  instruction,  it  is  well 
enough  to  fall  back  on  words  like  these,  from  Froeble's  "Educa- 
tion of  Man  " ;  — 

*'God  neither  engrafts  nor  inoculates.  He  developes  the  most 
trivial  and  important  things  in  continually  ascending  series  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  eternal  self-graded  and  self-developing  laws."  "  Who- 
ever has  been  cultivated  to  genuine  humanity  is  also  educated  for  each 
particular  requirement  and  need  in  civil  and  social  life." 
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THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION,  of  which 
Supt.  Raj  Greene  Ruling  of  New  Bedford  is  President,  will  hold 
its62d  annual  meeting  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  July  6-9,  1891.  From  the 
programme  as  made  out  it  promises  to  be  a  feast  of  fat  things.  Among 
those  making  addresses,  or  delivering  lectures  are  to  be  Drs.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  C.  P.  F.  Bancroft,  C.  Wesley  Emerson,  Edward  M.  Hartwell 
and  Charles  J.  Enebuske ;  Pres.  Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde ;  Profs.  Josiah 
Royce  and  Calvin  M.  Woodward;  Senator-elect  J.  C.  Gallinger,  Gen. 
Geo.  J.  Cruft  and  others.  Dr.  Harris  will  take  as  his  theme ;  '*  Voca- 
tion vs.  Culture ;  or  the  two  aspects  of  Education."  Fortunate  will 
those  teachers  be  next  July  who  can  combine  the  views  and  breezes  of 
Bethlehem  with  so  rich  an  intellectual  repast. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  is  gaining  ground  among  educators,  and 
certain  definite  forms  are  crystalizing  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tems. Boston  has  now  decided  to  establish  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
manual  training  high  school.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  this  term 
is  too  indefinite  and  the  disposition  in  Boston  is  to  call  the  new  school 
V'The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.**  The  committee  contemplate  buy- 
ing a  lot  of  land  on  the  Back  Bay  and  erecting  a  building,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, of  brick,  and  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  for  this  purpose. 
This  new  school  will  take  rank  with  the  Latin  School  and  the  English 
High  School,  and  the  boys  on  graduating  from  the  grammar  schools, 
will  elect  to  go  to  one  of  the  three  as  they  may  choose.  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Manual  Training,  has  the 
matter  in  charge. 

THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE  has  also  decided  to  establish  a  first 
class  manual  training  high  school.  It  has  secured  an  eligible 
lot  of  land  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  build  a  fine  building.  The 
Summer  schools  also  are  to  introduce  the  Sloyd  system  the  coming 
season.  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute  has  engaged  Mr.  Ever- 
ett Schwartz,  teacher  of  Sloyd  in  the  Comins  School,  Boston,  as  in- 
structor, and  the  Glens  Palls  Summer  School  has  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Larsson,  teacher  of  Sloyd  in  the  Warrenton  Street  Manual 
Training  School  of  this  city.  These  several  movements  indicate  the 
drift  of  sentiment  upon  the  subject. 

THE  TYPEWRITER  IN  SCHOOLS  is  an  important  improve- 
ment just  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  our  educational  curricu- 
lum. It  is  not  now  for  its  industrial  value,  but  for  its  educational  ad- 
vantage that  this  plea  is  entered.  Everybody  knows  that  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  in  all  departments  of  business  is  rapidly  increasing.     It 
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is  indispensable  to  the  lawyer,  the  minister  and  the  merchant.  It  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place  in  the  family.  For  social  as  well  as  for  busi- 
ness correspondence  it  will  soon  prove  a  real  necessity.  Its  educa- 
tional power  is  not,  however,  yet  appreciated.  For  use  in  every  high 
school  and  every  high  grade  grammar  school  its  value  in  learning  to 
spell,  punctuate,  to  paragraph  and  to  capitalize  is  second  to  no  other 
means  or  device.  If  it  could  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  writing  their  ex- 
ercises, their  essays  and  their  examinations,  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  by  no  other  means  could  so  rapid  improvement  be  made.  It  re- 
quires no  prophetic  ken  to  foresee  that  before  many  years  this  instru- 
ment will  be  in  as  universal  use  in  the  schoolroom  as  the  chart,  the 
globe,  and  the  blackboard  now  are. 

MRS.  Humphrey  Ward  apparently  saves  her  critics  the  trouble  of 
analyzing  her  mental  constitution  by  the  statement; — "  Chris^ 
tianity  is  a  literary  question,^*  As  if  Christianity  meant  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  body  of  Oriental  literature  we  call  the  Bible  and  its  cor- 
respondence with  our  thought.  Of  course,  the  Biblical  literature 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Christian  and  its  antecedent 
Hebrew  religion ;  the  New  Testament  leading  the  majestic  procession 
of  Christian  literature  which,  in  its  direct  and  indirect  infiuence  has 
moulded  the  civilization  of  the  modem  world.  But  none  save  a  mental 
constitution  captured,  interpenetrated  and  overpowered  by  the  literary 
spirit,  would  seriously  entertain  the  notion  that  the  Christian  religion 
and  civilization  were  created  by  the  ?i\^  hundred  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  Christianity  is,  primarily,  an  imposing  personality  in 
character  and  action ;  an  inspired  being,  dominated  by  the  eternal 
truths  of  God,  duty  and  immortality.  So  the  Bible  is  not  a  literature, 
in  the  scholastic  sense,  but  a  library  grouped  round  a  Divine  Being  and 
a  series  of  wonderful  personalities,  whom  it  only  partially  represents. 
This  declaration  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  inevitable  failure  of  the 
purely  literary  mind  to  grasp,  or  even  apprehend  or  fairly  estimate  the 
prodigious  power  of  human  personality,  which  is  the  central  fact,  not 
only  in  religion  but  in  history,  sociology,  government,  education,  in 
all  literature  that  resists  the  ravages  of  time. 

EVERY  friend  of  public  school  education  in  New  England  is  glad 
that  Superintendent  Balliet  has  resisted  the  wooing  of  the  Me- 
tropolis of  his  native  state  and  decided  to  remain  in  the  charming  city 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In  no  way  could 
Superintendent  Balliet  give  better  proof  that  he  fully  comprehends  the 
advantages  of  a  city  of  moderate  size  for  the  working  out  of  the  best 
results  in  public  school  education.     Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  a  growing 
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city  of  5o,cx»  people  is  not  somewhat  cumbrous  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  best  work  done  by  Col.  Parker  was  in  a  good  New  England  town 
of  10,000;  with  a  population  representing  the  different  elements  of  our 
American  society.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  great  city  to  harmonize, 
overlook  or  in  any  way  vitally  superintend  school  work.  It  invariably 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  principals  of  separate  schools,  each  of  whom 
becomes  a  little  superintendent,  sorely  tempted  to  play  to  his  patrons, 
which  too  often  means,  "playing  to  the  pit."  The  great  contrasts  in 
the  character,  environment  and  probable  occupations  of  the  pupils  fur- 
nish an  endless  cause  of  wrangling  in  the  school  board,  while  the  oppor- 
tunities, if  not  for  plunder,  at  least  for  working  up  a  little  public  repu- 
tation attract  to  this  assembly  a  crowd  of  municipal  incompetents. 
Hence,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  an  American  metropolitan  city 
is  rarely  a  distinguished  educator,  but  rather  a  public  official  of  suffi- 
cient tact  to  sustain  himself  amid  the  distracting  influences  of  such  a 
position.  It  is  well  that  Superintendent  B^lliet,  one  of  the  most  con^ 
spicuous  of  our  younger  educators,  has  the  good  sense  to  remain  where 
a  system  of  schools  can  be  made  an  object-lesson  for  the  whole  country. 

NO  department  of  our  popular  education  is  in  such  desperate  need 
of  thorough  overhauling  as  what  is  called  **The  Art  Depart- 
ment" in  the  average  female  seminary,  not  to  say  the  young  woman's 
college.  It  has  been  our  painful  privilege  during  the  past  ten  years,  to 
look  in  upon  this  sacred  precinct  in  a  great  number  of  institutions, 
many  of  them  in  the  southern  states.  We  remember  but  two  or  three 
where  we  found  even  a  pretense  of  anything  beyond  the  regulation 
picture-making  which  fills  the  seminary  show-room  at  commencement ; 
the  individual  performance  at  first  hung  in  the  home  parlor,  after  a 
little  experience  with  real  pictures  ascending  to  the  artist's  private 
room,  and,  on  her  return  from  her  first  European  tour,  graduating  to 
the  attic.  What  peculiar  idiosyncracy  in  the  managers  of  these,  in 
other  respects,  often  creditable  schools  prevents  the  introduction  there 
of  the  beautiful  systems  now  worked  with  such  credit  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  great  cities,  waking  up  the  aesthetic  faculty  and  sending 
thousands  of  children  from  school  with  new  enthusiasm  for  beautifying 
the  home,  steadily  uplifting  the  popular  taste  and  releasing  our  manu- 
factures and  ornamental  designs  from  their  old  slavery  to  European 
models,  we  cannot  comprehend.  Perhaps  it  has  some  relation  to  the 
other  unexplained  fact  that,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  no  female 
seminary  or  exclusively  woman's  college  in  the  country  has  anything 
like  a  thorough  normal  department,  comparable  to  the  city  training  and 
state  normal  school.  And  this  ''in  the  face  and  eyes"  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  new  woman's  ways  of  earning  an  hon- 
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orable  support  require  just  this  sort  of  art  training  that  the  student  in 
these  schools  never  gets,  and  thousands  of  scholarly  young  women  are 
every  year  sent  out  of  these  colleges  into  the  most  responsible  positions 
as  teachers,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  education,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  wonderful  natural  methods  of  instruction  which  have 
revolutionized  the  school  keeping  of  our  time,  with  only  the  knowledge 
of  practical  pedagogy  gained  from  watching  the  methods  of  professors 
who  have  never  realized  the  importance  of  special  training  in  the  most 
difficult  of  the  professions. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

Secondary  Schools.  The  provision  for  secondary  education  in  Eng- 
land is  small  when  compared  with  that  of  France,  Germany  or  the 
United  States  and  much  less  than  that  of  Scotland. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards  among  the  existing  schools  of  this  class.  The  "  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors  "  is  a  society  which  has  been  particularly  active  in 
this  work  although  it  was  formed  especially  to  promote  a  higher  order 
of  training  for  teachers.  Twice  in  each  year  the  Society  holds  exami- 
nations for  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and  gives  certificates  to  success- 
ful candidates.  The  number  of  candidates  increases  steadily  each  year  ; 
in  1890  it  was  i5i535  of  which  number  79.2  per  cent  obtained  cer- 
tificates. 

The  Christmas  examination  of  teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas 
took  place  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  and  four  following  days,  and 
was  attended  by  ninety-seven  candidates,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  men 
and  forty-five  women.  The  subjects  of  examination  included  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Scripture  History,  English  Lan- 
guage, English  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Animal  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Chemistry, 
Drawing  and  Music.  On  the  results  of  this  examination,  three  candi- 
dates obtained  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate,  and  twenty-seven  that  of 
Associate.  The  *'Doreck*'  scholarship  of  $100  was  awarded  and  the 
prize  of  $50  for  the  best  candidate  in  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu- 
cation." 

Technical  Education  is  just  now  the  department  which  excites  most 
attention  in  England. 

The  London  County  Council  has  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
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decide  on  the  best  way  of  utilizing  the  receipts  from  the  new  taxes  on 
beer  and  spirits.  Of  the  $815,000  realized,  $700,000  has  already  gone 
to  assist  the  over-burdened  ratepayers.  The  remaining  $115,000,  and 
the  application  of  the  $815,000  expected  to  be  received  in  1891-2,  have 
therefore  received  the  sole  attention  of  the  committee.  THey  have 
decided  to  devote  the  $115,000  to  .the  furtherance  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  London.  The  University  Extension  scheme  gets  $2,500  with 
which  lectures  are  to  be  organized  for  artisans  at  low  rates  of  admis- 
sion. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  189 1-2,  and  so  long  as  an  adequate  amount 
may  be  received  from  the  government  for  the  purpose,  a  sum  be 
determined  each  year,  which  in  no  case  is  to  exceed  the  estimated 
produce  of  a  penny  rate,  to  be  devoted  to  technical  education  in  Lon- 
don. A  standing  committee  will  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  application  of  the  money  devoted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Council  to  that  purpose,  and  generally  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

London  Schools*  Dinners  Association.  The  resources  of  this  asso- 
ciation have  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  severe  weather  of  the 
winter.  The  work  is  earned  on  with  great  prudence  and  economy  but 
requires  under  the  extra  demand  $500  a  week  for  its  benevolent  pur- 
poses. 

Training"  of  Teachers,  A  very  important  change  has  been  made 
in  respect  to  the  government  examination  for  teachers  which  not  only 
promises  a  much  more  liberal  order  of  training,  but  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  securing  professional  recognition. 

Henceforth  the  examination  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  —  the  one 
purely  professional,  the  other  general  or  academic.  The  first  com- 
prises reading,  recitation  of  literary  selections,  penmanship,  school 
management,  vocal  music,  and  a  few  other  professional  subjects,  and  is 
of  course  kept  in  the  heads  of  the  Department.  The  other  is  general 
or  academic,  and  comprises  those  subjects  which  belong  alike  to  all 
schemes  of  liberal  education,  and  which  students  in  training  colleges 
may  pursue  in  common  with  other  students  who  do  not  intend  to  be 
schoolmasters.  At  the  head  of  the  syllabus  of  the  second  part,  in  the 
three  years  for  which  the  syllabus  provides,  we  read  the  following ;  — 

'*  Students  in  training  colleges  who  in  their  first  year  pass  in  any 
British  university  a  preliminary  or  other  examination  approved  by  the 
Department,  and  students  in  training  colleges  who,  in  their  second  or 
third  year,  pass  in  any  British  university  an  advanced  examination 
approved  by  the  Department,  will  not  be  required  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  in  those  portions  of  Part  II.  of  this  syllabus 
which  were  included  in  that  university  examination."     This  arrange- 
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ment  has  grown  out  of  the  manifest  desire  of  teachers  to  secure  univer- 
sity degrees. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  desire  prevailed  that  of  late  years  as  many 
as  from  twelve  to  twenty  students  per  annum  from  the  best  colleges, 
have  matriculated  at  London  either  in  the  first  or  the  honors  division, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  This  spirit  and  the  Teacher's  Registra- 
tion bill  now  before  Parliament  prove  the  determination  of  the  teachers 
to  raise  the  standard  of  their  calling. 

Discovery  of  a  Manuscript  by  Aristotle,  The  greatest  literary  sen- 
sation of  the  day  is  the  discovery  of  the  very  nearly  complete  text  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  attributed  by  every  writer  of 
antiquity  who  quoted  it  to  Aristotle.  The  British  Museum  acquired 
not  very  long  ago  a  collection  of  papyrus  rolls.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  contents  of  these  rolls  when  they  were  acquired,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  came  to  be  examined  closely  by  the  experts  of  the  museum 
that  it  was  found  that  three  of  them  contained  the  text,  hitherto  un- 
known, except  in  detached  fragments,  of  the  treatise  on  the  constitution 
of  Athens.  It  has  been  recovered  very  nearly  in  a  complete  form, 
though  the  opening  is  missing  and  the  concluding  chapters  are  sadly 
mutilated.  It  may  be  read  by  those  who  are  learned  in  Greek  palaeo- 
graphy on  the  original  payprus  in  the  British  Museum ;  fac  similes  will 
shortly  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  learned  world  ;  and  the  text  itself  has 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  pub- 
lished on  the  same  authority,  together  with  a  scholarly  introduction  and 
copious  illustrative  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts. 

EDUCATION    IN   AUSTRALIA. 

The  development  of  their  educational  systems  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  growth  of  the  Australian  colonies.  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  have  long  attracted  attention 
by  their  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  this  respect. 

The  South  Australian  system  furnishes  also  many  instructive  lessons. 

In  this  colony,  with  an  estimated  population  of  about  320,000  people, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  past  ten  years  in  the  amount  of 
school  accommodation,  the  number  of  schools  having  increased  by 
nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  having  reached,  at  the  close  of  1889,  the 
gross  total  of  540.  These  are  described  as  of  two  kinds,  public  and 
provisional;  and  the  teaching  staff  employed  in  them — composed,  as 
in  England,  of  head  teachers,  assistants,  pupil-teachers,  and  monitors 
—  numbered  at  Christmas  last  1,076  in  all,  or,  as  near  as  may  be,  an 
average  of  two  for  each  school.     A  goodly  proportion  of  the  schools 
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have  been  built  by  loan,  and  many  more  have  been  improved  by  public 
money. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  loan  is  large,  exceeding  24s  a  head  of  the 
gross  population  (against  17s,  the  corresponding  figure  in  England  and 
Wales)  ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  (nearly  four-fifths  of  which 
is  borne  directly  by  the  state)  works  out  to  over  £^  i6s  per  capita  of 
average  attendance. 

The  attendance  is  compulsory  under  the  management  of  some  eighty 
so-called  boards  of  advice,  whose  duties  appear  to  extend  to  a  general 
oversight  of  the  buildings,  the  staff,  the  instruction,  the  results,  and 
remission  of  fees  as  well  as  of  the  attendance.  Although  under  the 
compulsory  powers  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
regularity  since  1880,  there  has  been  actually  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
past  two  years ;  and  whilst  in  England  the  average  attendance  at  ele- 
mentary schools  is  just  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  the  correspond- 
ing figure  in  South  Australia  is  one  in  eleven.  Practically  all  the  chil- 
dren remain  in  school  till  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  rule  of  the  colony 
is  to  charge  fees,  and  indeed,  somewhat  high  fees,  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  parents  do  not  declare  their  inability  to  find  the  money ;  the  fees 
actually  paid  last  year  by  the  parents  amount  to  over  17s  per  capita  of 
average  attendance,  the  state  provides  the  fees  for  about  a  fiflh  of  the 
children  attending  school,  although  the  report  puts  it  as  a  ''gratifying* 
fact  that  the  number  of  free  scholars  had  declined  by  nearly  a  sixth  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  curriculum  adopted  in  South  Australia  is  both  full  and  rational. 
The  reading  is  to  be  taught  upon  the  only  true  principles  —  those  of 
making  the  sense  understood  and  of  causing  a  particular  rendering  to 
be  imitated.  Additional  reading  books,  too,  are  used  to  impart  variety 
and  interest  to  the  exercise.  The  results  which  are  gauged  under  the 
separate  heads  of  general  accuracy  and  expression,  appear  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  Spelling  is  taught  through  the  practice  of  fre- 
quent transcription  from  print  as  well  as  from  dictation  and  a  certain 
amount  of  learning  by  heart.  The  dictation  is  said  not  to  be  strong. 
The  syllabus  of  arithmetic  is  specially  well  and  scientifically  drawn  up. 
Concrete  quantities  come  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  teaching, 
whilst  large  numbers  are  postponed  to  a  much  later  stage. 

Drawing  is  compulsory,  and  seems  to  be  making  fair  progress, 
although  only  begun  two  years  ago.  Science  is  also  compulsory  ;  but 
the  same  difficulty  besets  its  teaching  in  South  Australia  as  in  this  coun- 
try —  the  teachers  themselves  need  to  be  taught. 

A  well-considered  superannuation  scheme  is  at  work  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  seven  annuitants  at  this  moment  are  drawing  from  the  fund 
over  $665  a  year  apiece.     The  fund  depends  solely  on  the  teacher's 
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own  subscriptions.  The  359,ocx>  acres  of  land  dedicated  to  school  pur- 
poses, although  now  yielding  only  an  average  rent  of  8 J  d  an  acre 
will,  one  of  these  days,  form  a  grand  educational  endowment  for  the 
colony.  *'  Arbor  Day,"  was  instituted  a  year  ago  and  became  a  popu- 
lar institution  from  its  very  birth. 

GERMANY. 

Results   of    the  Berlin    Conference,      The   London   Journal    of 
Education  is  authority  for  the  following  information. 

The  committee  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  resolved  upon  in 
the  Conference,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Berlin  on  January  6th.  The 
committee  consists  of  Geheimrat  Hinzpeter,  as  chairman ;  Dr. 
Schrador,  Curator  of  the  Halle  University,  as  vice-chairman ;  Dr. 
Fiedler,  of  Breslau ;  Dr.  Graf,  of  Elberfeild ;  Dr.  Kropatscheck  of 
Berlin ;  Dr.  Schlee,  director  of  the  Realgymnasium  of  Altona,  and  Dr. 
Uhlhorn  of  Hanover.  The  members  of  the  council  for  education  are 
not  on  the  reform  committe,  but  several  of  them  are  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  report.  The  committee  agreed  as  to  the  reforms  necessary  for 
raising  the  social  standing  of  the  teacher,  and  on  the  conditions  for  the 
right  to  one  year's  military  service.  The  next  general  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  February,  and  meanwhile  the  work  of  reform  is  to  be  furthered 
by  private'  consultations. 

Reforms  have  already  been  initiated  in  Wurtemberg  Gymnasia. 
They  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  of  which  Class  I.  is  the  lowest.  The 
chief  alteration  is  that  Latin  is  to  be  begun  in  Class  II.,  instead  of  Class 
I.,  in  which  the  average  age  is  eight.  In  the  lowest  class,  the  time  is 
to  be  spent  in  mastering  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithme- 
tic. Also,  Greek  is  to  be  begun  in  the  fifth,  instead  of  the  fourth,  the 
average  age  of  which  is  eleven.  Then  the  time  devoted  to  classics  is 
to  be  curtailed  in  all  classes,  so  that  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  not 
more  than  ten  hours,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  not  more  than  eight 
hours  are  given  to  classics  in  the  week.  This  means  a  reduction  from 
I02  hours  to  82  hours  in  all  the  classes  reckoned  together.  The  num- 
ber of  school  hours  is  not  to  be  diminished,  but  the  time  saved  is  to  be 
given  to  other  subjects.  German  is  to  have  28  hours  as  against  26, 
French  18  instead  of  16,  mathematics  39  instead  of  37,  physiography 
16  instead  of  10  and  obligatory  drawing  in  classes  IV.  to  VI.,  seven 
hours,  whereas  before  no  time  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  reform  programme  is  the  emphasis  laid  on 
making  grammar  the  handmaid  of  literature,  on  mastering  the  text, 
and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  grammar  by  study  of  it  rather  than 
making  grammar  an  aim  in  itself.  The  ofHcial  publications  point  out 
the  fact  that  these  alterations  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  that 
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the  Wurtemberg  educational  authorities  consider  the  time  not  yet  ripe 
for  extensive  reforms ;  more  especially  as  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Berlin  School  Conference  really  tend  to  make  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  Wurtemburg.  For  instance,  the  gym- 
nasium in  Wurtemberg  has  no  Latin  essay,  and  the  division  of  sec- 
ondary schools  into  gymnasia  and  non-classical  Realschulen  is  already 
carried  out. 

Students  in  German  Universities,  In  the  German  Universities 
there  are  at  present  28,711  matriculated  students.  Of  these,  5,494 
are  students  of  theology  (1,221  Catholic,  4,273  Pjptestant)  7,263 
of  law,  8,776  of  medicine,  and  7,178  of  the  philosophical  faculty  (this 
includes  natural  science,  philology,  classics,  history,  and  mathematics, 
as  w^ell  as  philosophy  proper.)  Berlin  has  5,527,  Bonn  1,219,  Breslau 
1,246,  Erlangen  1,054,  Fieiburg  931,  Giessen  549,  Gottingen  890, 
Greisswald  773,  Halle  1,585,  Heidelberg  970,  Jena  604,  Leipzig  3,458, 
Marburg  855,  Munich  3,382,  Munster  385,  Rostock  371,  Strassburg 
947,  Tubingen  1,250,  Wurzburg  1,544. 

The  medical  faculty  in  Berlin  gives  notice  that  the  possession  of  a 
transatlantic  doctor's  diploma  does  not  authorize  the  possessor  to  take 
the  title  after  his  matriculation  as  student  of  a  German  University.  The 
faculty  justifies  this  notice  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  dis- 
tinguish genuine  and  bogus  institutions  in  America. 

A.  T.  s. 
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The  following  bibliography  of  ourrent  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri, 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Bflderschrift  der  Eskimo.  J.  Adri- 
an JacobseD.  Atisland^  Jan.  5.  All 
people  have  felt  need  of  not  letting 
memory  of  their  wnrs  and  heroic  deeds 
be  forgotten.  If  no  writing,  tradition 
and  poetical  myth.  Perhaps  forma- 
tion of  writing  largely  due  to  this  de- 
sire. 'Hie  Esquimaux  write  by  pic- 
tures on  weapons  and  utensils  with 
the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  or  the 
teeth  of  walrus. 

Blind,  Care  and  Education  of  the. 
Edinburgh^  January.  Braille^s  sys- 
tem of  raised  points  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  separating  the  blind  from 
others,  though  they  like  this,  enjoying 
its  secrecy. 


Celt  in  English  Art,  The.  Grant 
Allen.  Fortnightly y  ^2J\.  ^^  Whatever 
things  are  sublime,  whatever  things 
are  vast,  whatever  things  are  magical, 
whatever  things  are  fanciful  in  our 
national  literature,  we  owe  them  to 
the  Celt  and  the  Celt  only.  Teutonic 
art  represents  somebody  or  some- 
thing ;  to  the  Celtic  type  of  artist,  the 
picture  itself  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
ali.  Teutonic  art  is  imitative,  Celtic 
art  is  decorative." 

Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Max 
Mfilier.  New  Review^  January.  Many 
similarities,  but  the  differences  more 
strange  than  the  coincidences.  ^^If 
we  translated  Buddhism  into  Christ!- 
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anity,  It  would  be  a  belief  in  the  Sec- 
ond person,  and  a  complete  denial  of 
the  First. — In  comparative  theology, 
as  in  comparative  philolofi;y,  many 
things  are  alike,  and  yet  dlnerent  in 
origin ;  many  things  seem  unlike,  and 
yet  spring  from  a  common  source.*^ 
Esoteric  Buddhism  does  good  if  it 
^^  makes  people  see  that  truth  does  not 
depend  on  majorities,  that  truth  does 
not  depend  on  antiquity,  and  that 
truth  does  not  cease  to  be  truth  be- 
cause it  is  held  by  others  besides  our- 
selves." 

Church  and  State.  Brother  Azari- 
us.  Catholic  Monthly^  Jan.  ^^  Y(mng 
men  and  young  women  are  not  in  po- 
sition totakein  both  sides  of  religious, 
philosophical  or  historical  questions; 
they  lack  maturity  of  judgment  and 
the  information  essential  to  determine 
truth  from  error." 

College  Pulpits.  J.  O.  Murray. 
Homiletic,  February.  '*  Sermons  on 
^  Manliness  ^  are  so  often  preached 
that  they  are  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Defences  of  the  faith  against  Philoso- 
phy ^  falsely  so-called,'  discourses  on 
the  'Conflict  between  Science  and  Re- 
ligion,^ or  on  the  dangers  besetting 
young  men,  are  worn-out  themes  of 
preaching." 

Discontent,  An  Age  of.  James 
Bryce.  Contemporary^  January.  '*  The 
process  of  change  which  has  made 
England,  under  the  form  of  an  anar- 
chy, an  almost  pure  democracy,  has 
brought  no  sense  of  finality,  no  polit- 
ical repose  and  satisfacilon  with  It. 
Americans  are  at  all  times  more  bnuy- 
ant  and  sanguine  than  either  tiie  Eng- 
lish or  any  continental  nation.  They 
have  the  honor  of  being  among  civi- 
lized people  that  which  has  the  full- 
est faith  in  the  future  of  humanity  as 
well  as  In  the  destinies  of  their  own 
republic." 

Economic  Geography,  The  'IVach- 
ing  of.  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke.  Dublin^ 
January.  Economic  or  i;onimercial 
geography,  defined  as  physical  geo- 

graphy  modified  by  human  agency, 
ubjects  treated  of:  Situation,  soil, 
and  productions;  political  institu- 
tions; table  of  exports  and  what 
might  be  exported;  chief  needs  of 
each  country;  obstacles  to  and  facili- 
ties for  trade;  principal  markets  and 
manner  of  doing  business.  **  There  is 
no  land  so  poor  but  it  has  something 
that  the  richest  wants,  nor  so  far  but 
that  a  profit  can  be  made  by  visiting 


it,  nor  so  barbarous  but  that  its  sav- 
agery can  lend  something  to  civiliza- 
tion." 

Ethics  of  the  Day.  Quarterly^  Jan. 
Criticism  of  Lilly,  Martineau,  Sidg- 
wick,  Stephen,  and  Spencer.  '*  In  the 
long  story  of  the  making  of  England, 
no  word  has  exercised  a  mightier  in- 
fluence that  Duty,  with  all  that  it  im- 
plies. Disagreement  when  the  ques- 
tion is  asked :  In  what,  after  all,  does 
the  nature  of  Duty  consist?  ^'Eng- 
lish genius  can  apparently  do  any- 
thing, from  writing  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  to  founding  empires  under 
the  Southern  Cross,  on  condition  of 
not  being  required  to  explain  what  it 
does,  in  terms  of  philosophy." 

Farms  and  Trotting-horses  of  Ken- 
tucky, The.  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Fortnightly^  Februarv.  *'  If  it  oc- 
curred to  our  English  lads  who  go 
out  to  America  that  the  South  was 
worth  their  visiting,  they  would  never 
turn  their  steps  to  the  inhospitable 
plains  of  Dakota  and  the  Red  river  belt, 
where  the  climate  U  icy  in  winter  and 
a  scorching  wilderness  In  summer.'' 

Fiction.  Andrew  Lang.  Longmans'^ 
February.  "  A  man  can  wnte  really 
well  only  out  of  his  own  experience. 
It  is  ti'ue  about  most  of  the  men  who 
are  masters  of  English  fiction  that 
character  and  incident  are  their  mate- 
rials, not  character  as  dominated  by 
the  passion  of  love.  The  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  excelled  just 
where  the  men  have  been  less  con- 
spicuously successful.  A  man's  real 
interest,  much  more  than  a  woman's, 
is  apt  to  betake  itself  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  an  elderly  novelist  must 
write  about  the  heart  of  youth  with 
little  more  enthusiasm  than  about  the 
tarts  and  toffee  of  boyhood.'' 

Free  Llbr  iries.  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
New  Rtview^  January.  ^*  In  the  next 
generation  the  great  readers  will  be 
our  artisans  and  mechanics."  No 
class  needs  the  library  so  much,  for 
'^the  life  of  the  workingmen  In  our 
towns  is  one  of  much  monotony.  The 
savage  has  a  far  more  varied  existence. 
The  agricultural  laborer  turns  his 
hand  to  many  things." 

Free  S<thools.  J.  T.  Macnamara. 
MacmiUan'8^  February.  English  com- 
ing to  see  that  the  corollary  of  com- 
pulsory education  is  free  education 
for  all.  Much  Irregularity  in  attend- 
ance is  caused  by  the  exaction  of  a 
penny  or    twopence    every    Monday 
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morning,  and  children  are  often  sent 
home  because  they  come  without  the 
money. 

French  Catholicism,  The  Reformer 
of.  W.  F.  Stockley.  Macmillan-s^ 
February.  Father  Hyacinthe's  ser- 
mons well  attended,  but  regarded 
rather  as  lectures.  '*  Controversy  and 
protesting,  they  soon  take  one  from 
the  solid  ground  of  experience  into 
the  *  wingy  mysteries  of  divinity  and 
airy  subtleties  of  religion,'  where  you 
may  indeed  adore  in  peace,  but  where 
you  generally  must  fight  in  impotent 
fury." 

Genesis  and  Science.  C.  Pritchard. 
Expositor^  January.  ''A  young  child 
I  would  teach  Genesis  as  it  stands  in 
a  natural  sense.  To  an  intelligent 
youth  I  would  say :  This  is  the  tra- 
dition of  an  ancient  vision,  aided  by 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  men, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  that  the 
God  of  the  Hebrew  fathers  created 
the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  in 
love  and  wisdom." 

Greek  at  the  Universities.  Quarter- 
ly, January.  The  question  is,  which 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  natural 
sciences  or  Greek  and  Latin?  The 
writer  holds  that  it  is  the  latter  that 
need  the  authority  of  universities  to 
keep  them  from  being  neglected,  and 
all  the  more  while  the  external  inter- 
ests are  favoVing  the  sciences. 

Indian  Ethnography.  Alfred  C. 
Haddon.  Nature^  Januarj',  22.  Asks 
that  the  English  government  make 
such  a  study  of  the  people  of  India  as 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  Washing- 
ton U  doing  for  the  North  American 
Indians.  ^'Posterity  will  have  plent}' 
of  time  in  whii'h  to  generalizn  and 
theorize,  but  it  will  have  scarcely  any 
opportunity  for  recording  new  facts. 
The  change  which  is  everywhere  no- 
ticeable is  from  individuality  to  uni- 
formity. The  vulj^arization  of  Orient- 
al fabrics,  the  degeneration  of  Jap- 
anese art-products  testify  to  a  level- 
ing down,  which  together  with  a 
leveling  up  is  characteristic  of  our 
modern  civilization." 

Jagd,  G.  de  Mortillet  fiber  den  Urs- 
prung  von  der.  J.  Mestorf.  Autland^ 
January  19.  The  hunt  is  as  old  as 
mankind.  At  first  a  necessity  for  all, 
it  becomes  a  noble  passion  for  those 
of  lei.-iure. 

'Koch's  roniedy.  Nature  of.  Nature^ 
January  22.  ^'As  a  means  of  diag- 
nosing phthisis  in  its  earliest  stages, 
Koch's  lymph  is  certain  to   prove  a 


most  valuable  if  not  an  absolutely 
infallible  means  of  diagnosis  and  will 
thus  ensure  proper  care  in  those  cases 
where  at  present  the  slightness  of  the 
symptoms  leads  to  doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  physician,  and  sometimes  to 
indiscretion  on  that  of  the  patient." 

Marriage,  The  Decline  of.  Eugeni- 
us.  Weatminater^  Jan.  ^^  Marriage 
and  culture  are  inversely  related  the 
one  to  I  he  other.  Culture  not  only 
creates,  it  emphasizes  and  sensitivises 
Individuality." 

Moltke.  William  O'Connor  Morris. 
United  Service^  February.  '*He  suc- 
ceeded by  degrees  in  placing  the  army 
under  the  control  of  capable  men  from 
top  to  bottom,  producing  in  this  way 
that  hierarchy  of  good  leaders  which 
Thucydides  declared  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Spartan  success.  The  great- 
est reform  was  in  the  staff;  this  has 
accumulated  stores  of  knowledge  in 
all  that  refers  to  military  history,  to 
the  geography  of  war,  to  the  resources 
and  armies  of  civilized  states." 

Monasteries,  Archbishop  Warham*8 
visitation  of.  Mary  Bateson.  Eng- 
lish Historical  Review^  January.  Visi- 
tation made  in  reijfn  of  Henry  VIII. 
^*  The  complaints  lend  no  support  to 
the  theory  that  the  inmates  of  relig- 
ious houses  were  steeped  in  inhuman 
wickedness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decay  of  the  monastic  spirit  is  obvious 
throughout." 

Musical  Sounds,  Researches  of  Dr. 
R.  Koenig  on  the  Physical  Basis  of. 
Nature^  .Tanuary  15.  It  is  asserted 
that  these  experiments  show  that 
Uelmholtz's  theory  of  timbre  must  be 
modified  by  including  the  non-periodic 
vibrations  with  multiform  waves,  as 
well  as  the  truly  periodic  with  uni- 
form waves. 

Newman.  The  early  life  of  Cardi- 
nal Newman.  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
Contemporary^  January.  ''He  was 
subject  to  that  fate  which  makes  many 
distinguished  men  very  profitable  to 
contemplate,  and  in  many  respects 
delightful  to  admire,  but  the  most 
dangerous  people  in  the  world  to  fol- 
low. Rousseau  said  about  himself  as 
a  mere  child,  '1  had  no  idea  about 
real  things,  though  all  the  sentiments 
were  familiar  to  me.'  Substitute  '  dog- 
mas '  for '  sentiments,'  and  what  Rous- 
seau says  about  his  childhood  holds 
true  f«)r  Newman^s  youth." 

Newman.  (Jardlnal  Newman's  Scep- 
ticism. I^slie  Stephen.  Nineteenth 
Century^  February.     "  A    conclusion 
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peremptorily  asserted  is  simply  scep- 
ticism afraid  of  itself.  It  orders  us  to 
believe  because,  if  we  don^t  believe, 
we  shall  doubt.  This  is  virtually  to 
admit  that  doubt  is  the  le^iritiraate  and 
normal  result  of  reasoning,  which  is, 
I  take  it,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  scepticism." 

New  York  et  ses  environs.  A.  Pic- 
ard.  Bevue  Oeographie^  Jnti,  After  a 
visit  to  New  York,  the  writer  warns 
Parisians  against  elevated  railroads; 
It  would  be  ''  a  crime  against  art  to 
deface  the  physiognomy  of  Paris,  the 
city  of  monuments." 

Plantain.  The.  Its  hl^story,  cultiva- 
tion and  folk-lore.  Calcutta  Review^ 
January.  ^^  In  the  Indigenous  village 
schools  of  Bengal,  plHUtain  leaf  is 
used  by  advanced  students  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  paper."  The  beginners 
write  on  the  floor  or  on  a  board  with 
chalk  and  later  on  palm  leaves. 

Preservation  of  Sacred  Texts  before 
Moses' Day.  Bi&/ia,  January.  "Ten 
years'  work  on  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  '  the  Bible  of  the 
old  Egyptians',  proves :  1.  That  before 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  there  had 
been  in  Egypt  a  sacred  text  handed 
down,  and  this  text  had  been  ^  scrup- 
ulously copied'.  2.  That  the  same 
character  of  mistakes  and  careless- 
ness in  copying,  leading  to  numerous 
variations,  were  prevalent  at  that 
early  age  as  in  the  Christian  centu- 
ries." 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan.    R.    H. 


Stoddard.  Lippincott's^  February.  "  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  Read  that  he 
could  not  confine  himself  to  the  thing 
that  he  could  do  best,  painting,  poe- 
try, or  whatever  else  that  thing  might 
be.  To  be  a  jack-at-all-trades  is  not 
to  be  an  artist,  for  the  artist  Is  the 
man  with  a  single  aim  and  ambition^ 
a  single  passion  and  determination,  a 
single  life  which  must  be  lived  out  in 
its  own  way,  and  at  any  cost." 

Russian  Girlhood.  Madame  Roman- 
off. English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
February.  Three  classes  of  schools 
for  Russian  girls:  1.  Institutes,  board- 
ing schools  in  the  capitals  and  chief 
cities;  2.  Gymnasia,  day  schools  all 
over  the  empire;  3.  Ecclesiastical 
schools,  attended  mainly  by  dauj^hters 
of  the  clergy ;  taught  music  and  ctiess, 
as  most  of  them  marry  candidates  for 
holy  orders  who  must  live  in  towns 
where  there  is  little  society. 

Youth,  The  Trials  of.  Marcus  Dods. 
Magazine  of  Christian  Literature^  Jan- 
uary. *'  The  youth  of  a  certain  kind 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought 
that  others  are  enjoying  what  he  has 
not  tasted;  that  they  have  experi- 
ences he  has  not.  In  wild  lawless- 
ness there  is  a  charm  which  pleasantly 
contrasts  with  the  monotony  of  busi- 
ness and  the  humdrum  of  daily  life. 
It  takes  ever  so  little  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  a  life;  one  point  of  the 
compass  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  destruction." 

J.  P. 


AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Burt  Is  not  only  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  students  in 
literature,  but  she  is  also  one  of  the  most  helpful,  for  her  acquired  knowledge 
is  given  to  the  world  in  the  most  valuable  form.  Her  little  book,  "  Literary 
Landmarks,"  marked  a  new  era  in  studying  literature,  and  showed  Miss  Burt 
to  be  a  most  comprehensive  student  in  the  walks  of  literature.  Her  latest 
book,  which  is  Part  I.  of  four  volumes,  is  styled  The  World's  Literature, 
and  deals  with  myth-making  and  Homeric  ages.  Ruskin,  Curly le,  Svmonds 
and  others  have  advanced  theories  of  the  myth,  and  these  theories  have  been 
collected  and  discussed  by  Miss  Burt.  This  exposition  of  the  place  and  value 
of  the  myth  in  literature  is  most  valuable  and  enables  the  student  to  properly 
understand  why  mythology  has  so  strong  a  hold  In  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
students  In  ethnology  and  literature.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  Is  given  \p 
a  criticism  of  Homer  and  his  great  work,  with  a  standard  translation  of  parts 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssy.  Published  by  Albert  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price, 
111.00. 
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The  J.  B.  Lipplncoct  CompaDy  sends  a  dainty  bound  volame  of  Dramatic 
Sketches  and  Poems,  by  Louis  J.  Block.  The  first  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  poem  called  Exile,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  given  to  short  poems. 
Mr.  Block  is  a  graceful  versifier,  and  while  his  endeavors  for  lofty  thoughts 
do  not  often  bear  satisfactory  results,  his  expressions  are  rhythmical  and 
pleasing. 

From  Armand  Colin  &  Co.,  Paris,  we  have  received  M.  Melchoir  de  Vogtl^'a 
Spectacles  Contemporains.  The  author,  who  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  a  well-known  student  of  political  and  economic  history,  and  his- 
utterances  are  much  valued.  In  this  volume  he  treats  of  Roman  affairs,  death 
of  William  I.,  opening  of  the  Samarcande  railway,  General  Loris  MelikoflT,  and 
the  partition  of  Africa. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  issued  through  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  an  annotated  edition 
of  Chaucer^s  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Professor  Skeat's  eru- 
dition is  sufficient  to  render  his  work  easily  unsurpassable  and  his  notes  and 
comments  on  the  Prologue  sustain  his  great  reputation  for  scholarship.  To 
the  student  of  Chaucer,  this  edition  must  be  indispensable.  The  notes  are 
copious  and  exhaustive,  and  many  vexed  questions  are  discussed  and  solved* 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  the  American  publishers.  For  sale  by  Wil- 
lard  Small,  Boston.    Price,  25  cents. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  added  to  their  Student's  Series  of  English 
Classics,  Macaulay's  essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  edited  by  W.  W.  Curtis^ 
A.  M.,  Principal  of  Pawtucket  high  school.  Professor  Curtis  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  times  in  which  Pitt  flourished,  and  his  notes  give  an  insight 
into  English  history  which  the  student  will  find  most  soggestive  and  valuable. 
Price,  42  cents. 

LiYY,  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.,  with  introduction,  maps  and  notes,  have  been 
edited  by  Prof.  John  K.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  works  of  Livy  have 
been  often  edited,  their  constant  use  in  the  class  room  demanding  the  attention 
of  teachers.  The  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  languages  makes  revision  fre- 
quent and  to  bring  out  a  Livy  adjusted  to  the  results  of  classical  lore  of  the 
times  must  ever  be  an  ambition  of  the  classicist.  Professor  Lord  has  made  a 
most  careful  study  of  Livy,  and  basing  his  work  on  Wdlfflin^s  famous  editions 
has  annotated  his  work  with  rare  skill  and  learning.  His  notes  are  suggestive 
rather  than  a  direct  aid  to  the  student.  Obscure  passages  are  elucidated  and 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  text  are  fully  explained.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  editions  of  Livy  published,  and  teacher  and  student  alike  must  welcome 
it  Tn  the  class  room.  The  publishers  are  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  of  Boston* 
Price,  $1.20. 

• 

A  book  that  embodies  the  experience  of  many  years  teaching  in  the  class 
room  must  bear  to  teachers  information  which  requires  no  special  pleading  for 
its  adoption.  In  English  Versification,  the  author,  Rev.  James  C.  Par- 
sons, Principal  of  Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  given  the  meth- 
ods and  aids  employed  by  him  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  while  no  new 
theories  are  advanced,  his  arrangement  and  collection  of  what  is  known  and 
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used  in  teaching  this  sabject,  is  admirably  made  and  convenient  alike  for 
teacher  and  student.  The  book  opens  with  a  concise  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  English  versification,  and  every  variety  of  rhythm  and  metre  is 
explained  and  illustrated.  In  the  second  part  the  usual  and  unusual  forms  of 
English  verse  are  shown  and  elucidated.  The  book  is  intended  for  students, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  subject.  The  suggestions  to  teachers  for  using 
this  book  are  valuable  and  somewhat  novel.  Published  by  Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn,  Boston.    Pp.  175.    Price,  78  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  of  Boston,  have  added  to  their  Modern  Language  series 
the  following:  Molier.e's  La  Tartuffe,  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui,  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  and  De  Vigny's  Le  Cachet  Rouge,  and  La 
Oarme  de  Jouc.  These  are  in  handy  form,  in  paper  covers,  finely  printed, 
and  are  carefully  edited  and  annotated.  Teachers  and  students  of  French  will 
welcome  these  classics  issued  in  this  form. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston,  easily  distance  all  riv  ila  in  the  matter  of  Christ- 
mas, New  Year  and  Easter  cards,  satin  art  prints  and  art  novelties.  They  are 
teachers  of  the  best  kind.  They  cause  the  aesthetic  and  the  practical  to  walk 
together  hand  in  hand.  They  ransack  the  wide  realm  of  nature  and  place  her 
beauties  before  us,  at  a  price  which  the  shop  girl  or  the  day  laborer  can  easily 
command.  These  exquisite  lilies  and  Mayflowers  will  brighten  the  school- 
room or  the  home.  These  sweet  child-faces  and  lovelv  booklets  are  fit  orna- 
meuts  for  the  parlor  or  the  study.  Every  teacher  can  now  brighten  the  homes 
and  bring  Easter  joy  into  the  hearts  of  little  children  at  a  trifling  expense. 
L.  Prang  &  Co.  are  year  by  year  building  themselves  monuments  "  more 
enduring  than  brass  '^  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  America. 

Honda,  the  Samurai,  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  unique  interest  and  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  written  by  William  Elliott  Griffls,  D.  D,,  author  of  "  The 
Mikadoes  Empire."  and  at  present  the  scholarly  pastor  of  the  Shawmut  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Boston.  Doctor  Grifl9s  is  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  Japan.  He  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  that  empire,  and  saw  the 
Japanese  feudal  system  in  operation  and  then  its  complete  overthrow.  In  the 
book  before  us  he  gives  a  clear,  full,  inside  view  of  Japanese  life  from  1852- 
1890.  If  one  wishes  to  enter  into  the  home  life  of  Japan,  to  fully  understand 
its  strange  life  and  curious  customs,  let  him  read  Honda,  the  Samiir.Hi.  A  thin 
web  of  fiction  holds  together  a  great  mass  of  interesting  facts.  The  life  of  the 
Rai  family;  father,  mother,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  is  interestingly  depicted. 
New  light  is  thrown  on  troublous  times  and  the  noble  service  of  the  American 
navy  glowingly  set  forth.  This  book  is  published  by  the  Congregational  Sun- 
day School  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  second  book  in  the  series  of  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers, 
by  Charles  F.  King,  Master  of  the  Dearborn  School.  Boston,  is  entitled  "  This 
Continent  of  Ours.^^  The  expectations  raised  by  the  first  volume  are  more 
than  realized  in  this  number.  The  pages  are  crov«ded  with  original  material 
in  dialogue  and  conversational  style  so  as  to  lead  the  children  along  uncon- 
sciously as  they  learn  about  the  mighty  rivers,  lofty  mountains  and  great 
natural  wonders  of  North  America.    This  book  shows  on  every  page  the  most 
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careful  preparation  by  one  who  understands  children.  Three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  a  graphic  description  of  a  real  trip  of  the  Cartmell  family  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad;  Canada,  the  West,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  are 
accurately  described.  The  whole  book  is  most  profusely  illustrated  with  as 
good  pictures  as  art  can  produce.  These  readers  will  fulfil  a  double  purpose; 
they  will  supply  most  excellent  reading  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  give  all 
needed  geographical  knowledge,  thus  taking  the  place  of  both  reader  and 
geography.  It  is  due  to  both  author  and  publisher  to  say  that  we  have  never 
seen  any  set  of  readers  so  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  as  these  books  of 
King's.  The  price  of  *'  This  Continent  of  Ours  "  is  72  cents ;  by  mail,  82  cents. 
The  publishers  of  King's  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers  are  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Henry  A.  Frink,  commemorative  of  Richard  Henry 
Mather,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College,  which  was  delivered  last  June 
before  the  ^^  Faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  the  college,"  has  been  published. 
It  is  a  worthy  address  commemorative  of  a  noble  man.  Professor  Mather  was 
one  of  the  most  cultured  men  of  New  England,  and  gave  to  forty  classes  of 
students  faithful  service.  As  a  professor  and  divine  he  proved  himself  worthy 
of  a  distinguished  ancestry.    He  will  long  be  mourned  at  Amherst. 

Is  THIS  YOUR  Son,  My  Lord?  is  the  significant  title  of  a  book  upon  the  social 
evil  problem,  by  Helen  H.  Gardener.  The  author  does  not  beat  around  the 
bush,  or  mince  matters,  but,  with  unsparing  hand  —  by  having  raised  the  veil 
and  shown  the  immorality  of  multitudes  of  the  young  and  middleaged  men  of 
the  land  —  scourges  those  who  rob  defenceless  girls  of  their  virtue  and  the  law- 
makers who  allow  the  age  of  ^^  consent "  to  remain  so  low  as  it  now  is.  It  is  a 
sad,  bitter  story  of  man^s  lust  and  woman^s  ruiu,  and  ought  to  help  in  arousing 
a  public  sentiment  which  will  secure  better  safeguards  for  the  virtue  of  young 
girls  and  which  will  prevent  young  men  from  going  down  to  their  own  ruin 
and  dragging  unwilling  victims  with  them.  Published  by  the  Arena  Publish- 
ing Co.  Boston.    Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Prof.  Greenough  White  has  issued  through  the  publishing  house  of  Giun  & 
Co.,  a  brochure  of  62  pages  entitled  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ameri- 
can LiTERATifRE.  The  efiort  of  the  author  is  to  prove  the  independent  and  or 
ganic  development  of  American  literature.  This  is  a  novel  and  bold  attempt 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  become  a  well-nigh  accepted  dogma  that  American 
literature  is  like  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  reflection  from  a  greater  source  of 
light.  It  has  for  years  been  the  fashion  to  decry  our  literature  and  belittle  its 
influence,  but  this  fashion  must  yield  to  the  attacks  now  being  milde  on  it,  not 
the  weakest  of  which  is  Professor  White's  monograph.  The  discussion  is  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  philosophical,  the  style  is  terse  and  crisp,  and  the  arrangement 
of  facts  systematic  and  convincing.  The  essay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  literature  and  must  interest  alike  the  teacher  and  general  reader. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  guides  for  science- 
teaching  is  iNSECTA,  by  Alpheus  Hyatt  and  J.  M.  Arms.    Elementary  science 
is  now  a  recognized  branch  of  study  in  all  schools,  and  these  guides  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  teachers  for  information  which  shall  b^  n 
not  too  technical  nor  too  simple.    Insects  are  the  most  favorable  means  of 
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teaching  observatioa  in  the  schools,  and  children  are  more  interested  in  them 
than  in  other  forms  of  life.  To  the  teacher  this  guide  brings  answers  to  any 
question  that  may  arise  while  giving  instruction  on  insects,  and  while  some 
•questions  are  answered  in  its  pages  which  a  popular  treatise  would  not  require, 
yet  for  intelligent  teachers  these  discuf^sions  of  advanced  scientific  thought 
must  be  valuable  and  suggestive.  Tlie  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts, 
most  of  which  were  prepared  especially  for  it,  and  an  exhaustive  synopsis  and 
a  copious  index  malte  it  one  of  the  handiest  and  most  valuable  of  science  guides 
for  teachers.  Every  teacher  of  elementary  science  should  have  a  copy  of  IN- 
^ECTA  for  purposes  of  reference  and  aid. 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  No.  7  Bible  House,  New  York,  have  sent  us  three  pieces 
of  new  music  for  Easter.  The  titles  are  *'  Raise  your  Triumph  High " ; 
^'  Christ,  the  Lord  is  Risen,"  and  *'  Te  Deum  in  A."  The  author  is  John  VVie- 
gand,  who  is  favorably  known  as  a  composer.  The  price  of  the  three  together 
is  70  cents. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Harvard  University  Historical  Monographs  is  en- 
titled Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Government,  by  Dr.  Albert 
B.  Hart,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  To  the  student  of  American  history 
and  politics  this  monograph  brings  most  valuable  assistance.  It  treats  in  a 
succinct  manner  the  theory  of  federal  government,  tracing  the  growth  of 
federations  from  the  earliest  recorded  to  those  of  the  present  time.  The  first 
part  gives  an  account  of  the  political  history  and  literature  of  successive  feder- 
ations and  the  second  part  a  parallel  of  the  four  leading  federal  constitutions 
now  in  operation.  All  the  different  leagues,  confederations,  republics,  coud- 
<sils,  burghs,  etc.,  that  have  existed  are  carefully  explained  with  copious  uotes 
and  references.  Probably  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  monograph  is  that 
•devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  most  successful  existing  systems  with  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  of  each  is  compared  in  parallel,  and  one  is 
•enabled  at  a  glance  to  discover  the  constitutional  provisions,  conditions,  and 
limitations  of  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Canada.  Every 
reader  of  general  history,  every  student  of  American  history,  everyone  inter- 
•ested  in  political  history  should  have  this  monograph  within  easy  reach. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  publish  two  admirable  little  books  of  Fables  and 
Folk  Stories,  by  that  able  and  lucid  writer,  Horace  £.  Scudder.  Mr.  Scudder 
has  a  keen,  pure,  true,  literary  taste  combined  with  much  love  for  and  sympathy 
-with  children.  These  bright,  little  volumes  will  be  read  with  delight  and 
benefit  by  thousands  of  the  little  folks  whose  friend  he  certainly  is.  Price,  in 
paper  cover,  15  cents,  each  part ;  entire  in  one  volume,  in  board  covers,  40 
cents. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  publishes  an  excellent  Record  of  Infant 
Life,  by  Tiedemann.  This  booklet  is  an  English  version  of  the  French  transla- 
tion and  commentary  by  Bernard  Perez,  with  notes  by  the  eminent  American 
educator.  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis.  As  these  observations  cover  the 
first  thirty  months  of  child  life,  they  are  of  great  value  to  mothers  and  teach- 
ers.   Their  value  lies  mainly  in  their  suggestions. 

^     We  have  read  with  great  interest  and  real  benefit  Mr.  Harold  Murdock's  book 
on  The  Reconstruction  of  Europe.    The  writer  takes  a  bold,  strong  grasp 
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upon  his  subject.  And  this  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  every 
student  of  the  history  of  recent  times.  This  bools  is  a  slcetch,  and  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  clear  but  condensed  account  of  the  diplomatic  and  military  history 
of  continental  Europe  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire. 
In  other  words,  it  covers  a  score  of  years  (1860-1871)  crowded  full  of  great 
actions  and  stratagems  of  war  and  diplomacy.  What  changes  took  place  and 
what  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  during  those  few  years!  Europe  felt 
shock  after  shock  from  centre  to  circumference.  Thrones  rose  and  fell ; 
dynasties  tottered  and  went  down ;  great  and  united  nations  arose.  During 
these  few  years  Napoleon  III.  ran  his  career;  he  plunged  almost  all  Europe 
into  war,  a  terribly  bloody  war  which  centres  round  the  word  Crimea. 
Finally,  he  madly  crossed  swords  with  the  compact,  educated,  drilled,  splend- 
idly-armed, victorious  German  army  and  met  a  more  terrible  Waterloo  than 
did  the  first  Napoleon.  During  these  years  Germany  changed  from  a  host  of 
petty  principalities  to  one  great  Nation  guided  by  thr  se  incomparable  men, 
Bismarck  and  von  Moltke  under  their  loved  Kaiser.  Italy,  in  the  same  time, 
became  united  and  imperial.  The  great  names,  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Victor 
Emanuel  were  then  her  towers  of  strength.  Austria  felt  the  terrible  blows 
of  Prussia  and  Italy.  Russia  felt  tlie  allied  steel  of  England,  France,  Turkey, 
and  Sardinia,  it  was  a  wonderful  period,  and  its  history  is  a  history  of 
blood.  All  this  is  graphically  depicted  in  this  well  balanced  volume.  Here 
Is  a  book  which  once  begun  you  will  not  wish  to  lay  down  until  the  end  is 
reached.  Maps  and  plans  of  battles  add  much  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  famous  campaigns.  The  Eastern  question  is  not  settled  yet.  But  he 
who  reads  this  book  will  have  a  far  better  understanding  of  it  than  ever  he. 
fore.  Prof.  John  Fiske  writes  an  introduction,  and  it  is  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

There  have  been  several  successful  attempts  to  popularize  the  legends  of 
early  Greece  and  adapt  them  to  young  minds.  One  of  the  very  best  is  '*  Tales 
OF  Troy,  for  boys  and  girls,  translated  and  adapted  from  the  Grermau  of  Prof. 
C.  Witt,  by  Charles  DeGarmo,"  published  at  Bloomington,  111.,  by  The  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1891 ;  small  quarto,  pp.  68,  with  six  full-page 
illustrations  thoroughly  classical  in  their  treatment.  The  stories  are  told  with 
great  refinement  and  simplicity,  and  cannot  fail  in  their  directness  and  brevity 
to  hold  the  interested  attention  of  children.  There  are  no  marks  of  translation, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  style  is  pure  and  free.  These  fifteen  tales  span  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  Iliad.  The  dress  of  the  book  is  in  harmony  with  the  chaste 
and  charming  stories. 

The  college  series  of  Greek  authors,  edited  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
John  Williams  White  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Seymour  of  Yale,  has  reached 
its  sixteenth  volume  and  other  volumes  are  commenced.  The  Gorgias  of 
Plato,  edited  on  the  basis  of  Deuschle-Cron  s  edition  by  Gonzalez  Lodge,  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  opens  with  preface  and  thirty-two  pages  of  valuable 
introduction,  and  is  followed  by  a  critical  appendix  concerning  editions  and 
the  correct  text,  a  Greek  index,  and  an  English  index.  The  book-making  is 
almost  perfect.  The  objection  to  the  placing  of  notes  on  the  page  with  the 
text  is  obviated  by  the  offer  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Ginn  A  Co.,  to  supply-^ 
classes  gratis  with  as  many  copies  of  Text  editions  as  there  are  pupils  using 
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copies  of  text  and  notes.    The  character  of  this  series  is  alrei^y  known  to  the 
classical  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  country. 

The  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence  and  Introduction  to  Composi- 
tion, by  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B.,  pp.  281,  85  cents,  is  from  the  Indiana  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Danville,  Ind.  The  title  emphasizes  its  aim  and  scope.  The 
analysis  of  sentences,  diagramming,  the  discussion  of  difficulties,  the  abundant 
supply  of  illustrative  material,  are  the  strilsitig  features  of  the  work.  It  has  a 
distinct  normal  school  flavor,  and  is  the  work  of  a  teacher  of  teachers,  who 
delights  in  his  department,  especially  in  tiie  philosophy,  the  puzzles,  and  the 
difficulties  of  it.  Few  teachers  of  grammar  or  composition  but  would  profit  by 
a  careful  study  of  it,  and  few  but  would  disagree  at  some  points  with  the 
author's  views. 


PERIODICALS. 

Messrs.  W.  M.  and  J.  C.  Goldthwaite  have  begun  the  publication  of  anew  and  valuable 
monthly  called  OoldihwaUea*  OeographictU  Miigazine.  The  initial  (January)  number  ap- 
peared In  an  appropriate  dress,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent  maps,  charts 
and  cuts.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  are  treated  in  a  masterly  way.  The  February  num- 
ber has  a  notewoithy  article  on  "The  Inland  Ice  of  Greenland  "  by  R.  E.  Peary,  civil 
engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  This  magazine  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  a  host  of 
teachers.  Published  at  107  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Price,  $3.00  a  year. The  Mag- 
azine of  Art  for  March  has  for  a  frontispiece  an  etching  after  Ludwig  Knaus  called 
••  Hunger  Hath  So  Ears."  The  opening  article  on  "  Current  Art,"  by  the  distinguished 
critic,  Frederick  Wedmore,  is  finely  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  some  of  the  most 
important  modern  pictures.  A  poem  called  *'  A  Village  Maid,"  by  Arthur  Salmon,  is  il- 
lustrated by  C  Rlcketts.  Holman  Hunt  contributes  an  admirably  written  article  ad- 
dressed to  students  on  *'The  Proper  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawing."  The  concluding 
paper  on  "Portraits  of  John  Ru&kin,"  by  M.  H.  Splelman,  appears  in  this  number.  **The 
Use  of  Metal  in  Bound  Books"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article,  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  books  in  silver  and  gilt  metal  bindings.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Edgar  Boehm 
is  the  subject  of  a  sketch,  with  portrait  and  two  reproductions  from  his  statues,  by  the 
editor  of  the  magazine.  **  Japanese  Pottery  "  is  described  by  Ernest  Hart  and  illustrat- 
ed from  some  famous  pieces.    The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Co. , 

New  York.     Price.  $SJK)  a  year. Professor  George  B.  Howard  has  in  the  AikmHc 

Monthly  for  March  an  article  on  "  The  State  University  in  America."  Professor  Howard 
believes  that  the  work  of  higher  education  in  this  country  will  in  the  future  be  divided 
among  three  classes  of  institutions :  the  State  University,  a  group  of  richly  endowed 
private  institutions,  and  a  small  body  of  denominational  colleges.  He  believes  that 
eventually  every  new  State  and  perhaps  every  State  will  have  a  University,  which  as  a 

rule  will  outrank  every  other  school  within  its  borders. Th**  March  Century  has  a 

third  instalment  of  the  famous  Talleyrand  Memoirs.  Tills  instalment  deals  with  Nap- 
oleon Bonaparte,  Josephine,  and  Emperor  Alexander.  The  California  series  this  month 
takes  up  the  Fremont  explorations,  first  with  a  brief  paper  giving  a  r^sum^  of  the  five 
explorations;  second,  with  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Fremont  on  the  "Origin  of  the  Fremont  ex- 
plorations"; and  third,  with  a  posthumous  narrative  of  the  terrible  experiences  of  the 
fourth  expedition  under  the  title  of  "Rough  Times  in  Rough  Places,"  it  being  a  personal 
record  of  Micajah  McGehee  of  Mississippi.  To  the  department  of  "California"  Profes- 
sor Royce  of  Harvard  College  contributes  some  new  documents  on  the  Bear  Flag  affair 
taken  from  the  private  papers  of  Commander  John  B.  Montgomery  of  the  Portmuvtht 
stationed  at  San  Francisco  during  the  conquest  of  California.  General  J.  F.  B.  Marshall 
makes  record  of  three  Gold  Dust  stories;  first  "How  California  Gold  was  sent  to  Bostoa 
In  1841,"  second,  "The  First  California  Gold  in  Australia,"  and  third,  "The  First  Califor- 
nia Gold  in  Wall  Street,"  the  last  being  a  lively  story  of  P.  T.  Barnum's  relations  to  the 
gold  excitement. 
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HOW  I  WAS  EDUCATED.^ 

BY  HON.    JOHN  D.   LONG. 

MR.  EDITOR  :  —  I  can  only  answer  your  question  by  giving, 
not  a  disquisition  on  education,  but  the  simplest  statement 
of  my  own  experience  as  a  student.  I  was  born  and  passed  my 
childhood  in  Buckfield,  a  little  village  in  the  hills  of  Oxford 
county,  Maine.  I  was  the  youngest  of  four  children.  My  father, 
who,  on  account  of  delicate  health  had  early  retired  from  active 
business  as  a  storekeeper,  was  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances. 
He  was  well  read,  and  facile  with  his  pen,  and  having  abundant 
leisure,  devoted  himself  very  much  to  the  ediication  and  training 
of  his  children.  Among  my  earliest  recollections  are  those  of 
being  set  to  write  on  the  pages  of  the  journal  whichf  he  kept,  and 
to  copy,  in  a  legible  hand,  letters  which  he  dictated  for  me  to  write 
to  absent  cousins  and  friends.  He  had  a  small  but  a  good  library 
with  which  I  soon  familiarized  myself.  Nothing  could  be  more 
painstaking  and  assiduous  than  his  efforts,  which  I  recall  with 
loving  gratitude,  to  inspire  in  me  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
a  love  of  learning  and  expression.  I  was  still  wearing  the  jackets 
my  mother  made  me,  when,  after  getting  the  advice  of  good  Rev. 
Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols,  of  Portland,  he  bought  me  a  score  of  inter- 
esting and  instructive  books  —  the  young  folks'  books  of  those 
days  —  containing  narrative,  history,  travel  and  story,  all  of  which 
were  a  very  storehouse  of  delight  to  me,  and  which  I  read  a  dozen 
times  over.  Indeed,  I  read  and  was  encouraged  to  read  whatever 
volumes  I  could  find  at  home  or  among  the  neighbors.  By  the 
sitting-room  fireside,  at  the  table,  or  on  my  cricket,  by  daylight 
and  by  candlelight,  I  was  absorbed  in  my  book  and  undisturbed 
by  conversation.  My  reading  was  discursive.  In  the  beginning 
it  did  not  include  much  trash,  but  took  in  a  good  deal  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  history,  for  the  picturesque  and  stirring  incidents 
and  heroic  names  of  which  I  had  great  fondness,  and  in  fiction 
the  volumes  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  My  ideals  were  the  heroes  of 
their  novels  and  of  the  American  Revolution  and  frontier. 

1  Copyright,  1891,  by  Frank  H.  Kasson. 
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Without  know:ing  much  about  politics,  yet  through  the  earnest 
local  interest  which  such  a  country  village  community  took  in 
national  affairs,  and  through  the  influence  that  came  from  my 
father's  conversation  with  neighbors  and  friends,  I  remember  also 
a  very  distinct  and  enthusiastic  patriotic  sentiment,  which  I  can 
now  see  was  a  part  of  my  education  and  which  impressed  the 
country  boy  of  that  time.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  to  me  a  day 
of  genuine  inspiration. 

Our  village  was  some  fifty  miles  north-east  from  Portland,  con- 
stituting the  centre  of  a  farming  community,  and  enlivened  by 
the  gatherings  which  a  half  dozen  stores  and  shops  brought 
together.  It  was  a  community  of  absolute  and  ideal  equality ; 
such  a  thing  as  any  recognized  distinction  in  rank,  or  wealth,  or 
standing  among  the  people  whom  I  knew,  or  among  my  boyish 
companions,  never  entered  anybody's  mind,  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  this  was  not  the  least  valuable  element  in  the  train- 
ing of  my  boyhood. 

The  village  school  was  kept  three  months  in  winter  by  a  man, 
and  as  many  more  in  summer  by  a  woman.  This  I  attended  and 
from  it  received  a  very  marked  impulse.  There  was  no  grading 
of  schools.  Each  pupil  had  free  course,  and  when  I  was  eleven 
or  twelve,  I  had  ciphered  through  the  arithmetic,  floundering  a 
little,  undoubtedly,  in  the  mysteries  of  cube  root.  I  had  also 
raced  through  the  geography  and  English  grammar  text-books  of 
that  time  ;  and  could  "  parse,"  and  reel  off  rules  of  syntax.  Very 
likely  there  was  a  lack  of  the  best  comprehension,  and  yet  that 
lack,  it  seems  to  me  now,  was  a  good  deal  balanced  by  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  and  achievement  with  which  I  was  animated.  I 
remember,  too,  the  stimulus  I  got  from  John  Pierpont's  set  of 
Readers  —  the  Young  Reader,  the  Introduction,  the  National 
Reader,  and  the  First  Class  Book.  They  were  filled  with  admira- 
ble selections  of  poetry  and  prose  from  the  best  American  and 
English  authors.  I  can  repeat  now  some  of  the  verses  I  then 
learned.  They  constituted  excellent  literature  and  were  sources  of 
culture  in  style  and  in  matter.  I  reckon  too  as  something  of  great 
value,  which  among  some  young  pupils  now-a-days  seems  to  be  a 
lost  art,  the  drill  we  had  then  in  the  spelling-book,  the  zest  of 
"  getting  to  the  head,"  and  the  fixity  with  which  the  ability  to 
spell  was  driven  into  us. 

I  do  not  now  recall  that  any  one  of  these  coming  and  going 
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teachers  was  especially  inspiring,  and  yet  I  look  back  upon  that 
Tillage  school  with  a  feeling  of  indebtedness  and  gratitude.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  was  largely  encouraged  and  urged  on  by  the 
interest  and  influence  of  my  parents  as  well  as  aided  also  by  a 
natural  taste  for  study  and  the  ambition  for  its  pursuit.  Cer- 
tainly, nobody  enjoyed  out-of-door  amusements  and  sports  more 
than  I.  Looking  back,  I  see  myself,  the  then  ordinary  type  of  a 
New  England  boy  in  the  New  England  common  school,  under  the 
influence  of  a  pure  and  unmixed  New  England  community,  enjoy- 
ing its  outK)f-door  life  and  incidents,  and  getting  out  of  the 
wooden  benches  and  homely  surroundings  of  the  village  school 
an  education,  which  was  not  merely  that  of  the  text-book,  but  also 
that  of  the  earnest  sentiment  of  the  time  and  place. 

After  that  I  went  seven  miles  away  to  the  academy  at  Hebron, 
Maine.  I  recall  now  the  awe  with  which  its  little  brick  shell  and 
belfry  inspired  me,  and  yet  it  was  a  very  modest  affair.  Among 
my  teachers  there  were  Rev.  Mr.  Small,  now  of  Portland,  and 
Mark  H.  Bunnell,  now  a  congressman  from  Minnesota.  Here, 
too,  the  classification  was  loose,  and  I  galloped  through  my  Greek 
and  Latin  at  rather  a  break-neck  pace.  I  went  over  a  deal  of 
ground,  and  turned  the  dead  languages  into  not  the  best  of 
English,  acquiring  next  to  nothing  in  the  niceties  of  construction, 
syntax  and  composition.  Meantime  I  declaimed  or  "  spoke  '* 
pieces  —  sometimes  verses  written  by  my  father,  sometimes  the 
impassioned  invective  of  some  classic  orator,  but  in  either  case 
with  the  tremulous  voice  and  emphasisless  drone  of  a  scared 
infant,  and  with  all  the  shakiness  of  the  knees  and  mental  agita- 
tion which  made  that  exercise  such  a  crucial  trial  to  a  homesick 

boy 

The  result  of  my  few  terms  at  the  academy  was  that  I  entered 

Harvard  college  in  1853,  at  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  squeezed 
in  only  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  with  seven  conditions,  and  with- 
out that  thoroughness  in  the  details  of  preparation  which  I  should 
have  had. 

I  look  back  upon  my  college  education  with  less  satisfaction 
than  any  other  part  of  my  life.  I  was  not  thoroughly  fitted.  I 
was  too  young.  The  mistake  was  made,  with  a  well-meant  but 
mistaken  view  of  saving  me  from  the  "  dangers  of  college  life,'* 
of  boarding  me  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  a  mile  away  from 
the  college,  so  that  I  formed   no  personal  association  with  my 
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classmates,  and  always  felt  remote  and  as  if  I  presented  the  pict- 
ure of  a  forlorn  little  fellow  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home. 

At  that  time,  too,  the  college  had  not  approached  the  animated 
and  inspiring  spirit  which  since  that  time  has  characterized  it  at 
least  more  than  then.  I  recollect  no  instruction  which  was  not  of 
the  most  perfunctory  and  indifferent  sort,  unless  possibly  it  was 
that  of  Professor  Cooke  in  chemistry.  There  was  an  entire  lack, 
to  me,  of  all  moral  or  personal  influences.  I  look  back  with  a  cer- 
tain pathetic  commiseration  on  myself,  un  warmed  for  the  whole 
four  years  by  a  single  act  or  word  expressive  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  my  education  was  intrusted.  The  element 
of  personal  influence  was  entirely  lacking.  No  instructor  or  officer 
ever  gave  me  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  physically,  morally  or  intel- 
lectually. No  word  of  advice,  or  stimulus,  or  encouragement  was 
ever  uttered.  There  was  no  help  in  the  formation  of  character. 
I  was  quick  at  tasks,  and,  without  much  labor,  made  ready  enough 
recitations.  I  secured  good  marks  and  graduated  near  the  top. 
But  it  meant  very  little  solid  acquirement  either  of  knowledge 
or  of  cliaracter.  It  was  four  years  of  monotonous  routine,  going 
into  the  class-room,  spending  an  hour  and  coming  out.  I  con- 
tinued my  habit  of  desultory  reading,  having  no  hint  or  direction 
from  anybody  in  that  regard.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years,'  I 
derived  some  benefit  in  the  way  of  English  composition,  but  as 
I  now  look  back  I  find  my  education  in  that  respect,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  little  more  than  what  my  father  and  my  read- 
ing had  taught  me,  very  slight.  During  the  four  years  I  had 
perhaps  three  or  four  exercises  in  declamation,  but  the  instruction 
was  nerveless  and  meagre  and  not  much  better  than  would  have 
been  the  model  of  a  pump  handle.  If  I  have  ever  had  any 
facility  in  public  speaking,  it  is  entirely  the  result  of  my  own 
natural  qualifications,  and  I  owe  it  to  no  training,  for  I  never  had 
any. 

Reviewing  my  education,  I  think  I  went  to  college  in  the  plas- 
tic and  sympathetic  condition  of  very  early  youth,  quick  at  tasks, 
ambitious  for  excellence,  and  in  the  best  condition  for  good  edu- 
cational moulding.  I  regard  it  as  my  misfortune  that  for  the  next 
four  years  I  suffered  the  lack  of  the  inspiration  either  of  personal 
companionship  among  my  classmates,  or  of  a  lift  from  those  who 
taught  us.  There  came  into  my  educational  career,  therefore,  at 
that  time  two  formidable  elements  of  weakness ;  one,  a  lack  of 
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thoroughness  of  learning,  and  the  other,  a  lack  of  inspiring  forma- 
tive influences  on  character.  As  I  have  said,  I  had  a  liking  for 
books  and  had  the  knack  of  doing  set  tasks.  I  was  facile  enough, 
both  in*  mathematics  and  the  languages,  but  I  recall  no  branch  of 
study  of  which  I  was  master.  When  later  I  began  to  study  law, 
I  found  myself  pursuing  it  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
incompleteness  of  mastery.  As  to  the  other  matter,  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  my  maturer  experience  has  shown  me  that 
nothing  is  so  important  to  a  young  man  as  the  influence,  inspira- 
tion, elevation  of  a  riper  or  superior  mind,  sensibly  or  insensibly 
holding  him  to  higher  standards,  not  in  the  goody-goody  sense, 
but  in  the  appreciation  of  his  own  powers,  capacities  and  obliga- 
tions. I  meet  young  men  today  from  Harvard,  touched  and  toned 
by  the  personal  influence  of  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Prof. 
Frank  Peabody,  of  the  Divinity  school,  and  I  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  of  priceless  value  to  me,  if  only  in  those  days  some 
such  man  could  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  or  even  by  the  ear, 
if  only  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  whole  four  years.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  was  not  in  every  way  a  good  boy  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  more  innocent,  harmless,  dreaming  little  fellow  never  wended 
his  way  to  and  fro  ;  but  the  one  thing  needed  was  not  given  me, 
and  that  was  that  element  of  education  which  takes  just  such  a  na- 
ture, and  infuses  it,  kneads  it,  stimulates  it,  vitalizes  it,  gives  it  value 
and  life  and  the  mastery  of  its  own  capacities  and  powers.  My 
fancy  was  quick ;  my  imagination  was  alert ;  my  intellectual 
tendencies  only  needed  guiding ;  I  could  have  quickly  appreciated 
direction  towards  the  best  things  in  literature  and  poetry,  towards 
the  best  standards  of  moral  effectiveness,  conduct  and  aim,  and 
towards  the  refining  influences  of  good  society.  But,  aside  from 
my  father's  constant  and  loving  correspondence  from  home,  no 
direction  was  given  me,  not,  of  course,  because  of  anybody's  fault, 
but  because  of  my  misfortune  in  not  falling  in  the  way  of  some 
body's  interest  or  notice.  Therefore,  at  college  and  away  from 
home,  I  drifted  like  a  balloon  in  the  air,  held  by  the  single  string 
of  my  class-room  recitations,  but  otherwise  blown  about  by  the 
winds  that  blew  where  they  listed,  and  that  were  for  the  most 
part  the  harmless  but  idle  zephyrs  of  a  boy's  fancies. 

If  I  dwell  on  these  two  elements  of  thoroughness  in  intellectual 
culture  and  moral  impress  on  character,  it  is  not  because  my 
azperience  is  of  especial  interest  to  anybody,  but  because  if  I 
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were  to  say  anything  of  thd  cause  of  education  in  behalf  of  other 
young  men,  it  would  be  to  urge  these  two  matters  in  their  behalf. 

I  have  felt  that  my  education  was  lacking,  too,  —  and  I  believe 
there  is  this  lack  in  education  now-a-days,  —  in  instruction  in  the 
art  of  expression.  Pupils  accumulate  masses  of  information; 
their  range  of  study  is  very  large ;  their  range  of  reading  is 
broad ;  acquirement  is  the  rule ;  but  clear,  interesting,  accurate, 
forcible  expression  is  the  exception.  They  are  not' taught  to  talk, 
which  is  the  acme  of  culture.  For  years  I  was  piling  in,  but  next 
to  never  putting  out.  If,  at  academy  or  in  college,  I  had  been 
made  to  put  back  and  reproduce  in  my  own  best  form  of  individual 
expression  whatever  chunk  of  learning  I  was  assiduously  storing 
in  the  vacant  attic  of  my  mind,  it  not  only  would  have  been  mag- 
nificent training,  especially  in  the  line  of  life  I  have  led,  but  it 
would  have  of  itself  constituted  that  very  element  of  thorough- 
ness to  which  I  have  referred. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently a  proficient  in  either  to  bear  testimony  of  much  value. 
In  fitting  for  college  I  hardly  learned  more  than  to  translate,  and 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  composition,  in  those  languages.  In 
college  the  instruction  seems  to  me  now  to  have  been  perfunctory 
and  unsuggestive,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
not  received  the  proper  fit,  and  was  out  of  gear,  because  a  year 
or  two  ahead  of  my  acquirement.  I  really  began  to  accomplish 
most  too,  in  these  lines,  when  I  began  to  teach  them.  In  Greek, 
my  attainments  were  at  best  of  very  small  account  and  hardly 
worthy  of  a  freshman.  And  yet,  meagre  as  my  classical  education 
was,  I  am  certain  that  it  has  been  of  great  value,  and  that  classi- 
cal education  should  not  be  dispensed  with  or  much  restricted  as 
an  element  in  the  all-round  and  substantial  education,  not  merely 
of  the  scholar,  but  of  the  citizen.  It  lays  the  foundations  of 
literary  culture ;  and  this  is  of  vital  consequence.  It  puts  the 
student  in  touch  and  harmony  with  springs  and  sources  of  litera- 
ture. Without  it,  he  somehow  always  feels  the  lack  of  it.  It 
enlarges  his  background ;  it  is  a  rock  under  his  feet ;  it  saves  from 
the  consciousness  of  something  behind  unexplored  and  unexag- 
gerated  for  better  or  worse.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
and  wholesome  well-springs  of  delight  and  of  the  eternal  life  of 
the  human  mind.  Its  literature  is  monumental  and  imperishable ; 
and  as  all  literature  is  inseparable  from  the  personal  elements  of 
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itB  creators,  whatever  brings  us  into  closer  speech  with  them 
brings  us  closer  to  the  spirit  of  their  works.  And,  especially,  a 
classical  education  is  inestimably  valuable  as  a  help  towards 
expression,  towards  writing  and  speaking,  which  are  the  very 
desiderata  of  education.  Our  own  language  is  largely  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  dead.  They 
live  in  the  words  we  read  and  use  every  day  we  live.  Whoso 
knows  them  and  their  construction  has,  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  English,  a  mastery  and  command  which  he  can  acquire  in  no 
other  way.  To  him,  every  word  inherited  from  them,  carries  a 
whole  illumination  of  relations,  and,  but  for  his  training,  would 
be  but  the  burnt  stick  of  an  exploded  rocket.  It  is  the  difference 
between  listening  to  music  with  the  ears  of  one  who  simply  enjoys 
a  melodious  current  in  the  air,  and  with  ears  to  which,  in 
addition  to  all  that,  each  note  is  the  recognized  element  of  a 
musical  meaning.  The  vocabulary  is  enlarged.  The  choice  of 
words  is  surer  and  easier.  In  short,  the  mastery  of  language  is 
greater.  There  have  been  splendid  examples  of  such  mastery, 
without  a  classical  education.  But  with  it,  would  they  not  have 
been  still  more  masterful  ? 

After  leaving  college  I  taught  two  years  in  an  academy  at 
Westford,  Mass.  This  was  an  admirable  education  for  me,  for  I 
was  now  compelled  to  convey  instead  of  receiving.  I  read  and 
wrote,  and  had  delightful  and  valuable  associations  in  social  life. 
I  then  spent  three  years  in  studying  law.  One  year  I  went  to  the 
Harvard  law  school  where  the  same  habit  of  incomplete  study  to 
which  I  have  referred,  prevented  my  acquiring  much.  For  the 
second  year  I  ground  unprofitably  at  the  usual  text-books  in  the 
oflSce  of  Sidney  Bartlett,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Boston  bar. 
There  I  simply  read  law,  but  saw  no  practical  application  of  it, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  office  occupied  with  matters 
altogether  beyond  anything  but  the  rarest  participation  of  a  stu- 
dent. After  that  I  spent  a  year  or  two,  nominally  practising  in  a 
desultory  way  at  my  old  home  in  Buckfield,  Maine.  I  then  came 
to  Boston  and  had  the  usual  experience  of  a  young  lawyer  work- 
ing his  way.  I  had  begun  to  make  some  slight  advance  in  the 
profession  when  I  was  switched  off  upon  the  track  of  political 
life,  where  I  remained  for  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  my  political  career,  as  I  now  review  the  pJist, 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  great  educational  lack  consisted  in  the 
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fact  that,  perhaps  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  nothing  had  taken 
a  very  decided  hold  on  my  interest  or  ambition.  The  old  habit  of 
doing  easily  the  thing  at  hand  had  sufficed.  With  practical  pub- 
lic responsibility  my  better  education  began.  I  look  back  upon 
my  public  life  with  great  satisfaction,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with- 
out regret.  As  I  recall  it,  I  am  convinced  that  while  nothing  is 
more  usual  than  to  rail  at  men  in  public  place,  there  is  no  class  of 
men  who  fulfil  their  responsibilities  better,  probably  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  are  kept  under  such 
a  constant  and  severe  headlight  of  criticism. 

It  was  an  invaluable  experience  to  me,  and  gave  me  more 
breadth,  more  self-reliance,  more  self-respect,  better  standards,  a 
deeper  sense  of  personal  and  public  responsibility. 

Leaving  it  two  years  ago  and  returning  to  the  law,  I  found 
myself  better  equipped  for  its  practice.  Indeed,  the  subject  you 
give  me,  "  How  I  was  Educated,"  seems  to  me  incongruous  with 
the  consciousness  I  feel  that  my  education  is  a  thing  not  at  all  of 
the  past,  but  of  the  present.  It  were  a  better  theme  to  ask, 
"  What  is  my  Education  now."  For  time  may  come  and  time 
may  go,  but  education  goes  on  forever.  Why  cry  for  the  immor- 
tality of  youth,  when  we  already  and  always  have  it  ?  It  seems 
to  me,  re-reading  this,  as  if  I  was  not  more  a  scholar  in  the  village 
school  than  I  am  a  scholar  now,  and  as  if  I  was  not  half  so  much 
in  the  way  of  education  when  a  college  student  as  I  am  today  at 
an  age,  it  seems,  as  young  as  then,  and  at  work  in  the  busy  and 
frictionful  arena  of  active  life. 
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MORAL   EDUCATION.^ 

BT  LARKIN  DUNTON,   LL.   D., 
Htad   Maiter  of  the  Boitan  Normal  SekiOoi. 

11. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   MOTIVES. 

TT  is  often  said  that  in  governing  and  training  children  we 
-^  should  always  appeal  to  the  highest  motives.  What  is  meant 
by  the  highest  motives?  By  what  standard  are  motives  classified 
into  higher  and  lower  motives?  What  idea  should  we  attach  to 
the  term  motive?  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  be  clear  upon  these 
fundamental  points  or  we  can  make  no  sure  progress  in  the  use 
of  motives  as  a  means  of  moral  training. 

The  will  is  the  directive  force  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  power  by 
which  we  choose  those  courses  of  action  which  we  will  follow,  and 
determine  upon  those  from  which  we  will  refrain.  It  is  that  faculty 
of  the  soul  by  which  we  imitate,  produce,  or  cause  those  activities 
of  either  body  or  mind  that  we  call  voluntary.  Acts  of  the  will 
itself  are  volitions.  These  are  called  choices,  when  we  decide 
upon  one  of  two  or  more  courses  of  action ;  they  are  called  execu- 
tive volitions  when  we  originate  bodily  or  mental  actions.  The 
will  is  free ;  it  has  the  power  of  self-determination.  To  this  the 
consciousness  of  every  man  testifies.  We  are  all  conscious  of  our 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  we  are  conscious  of  freedom  of 
action ;  we  are  conscious  of  our  freedom  from  compulsion.  The 
will  cannot  be  compelled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  will  acts  in  view  of  motives.  We 
choose  that  course  of  action  which  we  believe  will  be  qf  advantage 
to  us,  which  we  believe  will  result  in  what  we  desire,  or  that 
course  which  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  toward  which  we  are 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Those  feelings  which  cause  voliti- 
tions  are  called  motives.  Sometimes  the  term  motive  is  applied 
to  the  object  which  causes  the  feeling  that  influences  the  will ; 

*  Copyrlgbt,  1891,  by  Frank  H.  Kasson. 
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but  I  shall  use  the  word  motive  to  mean  the  feeling  that  is  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  a  volition,  and  without  which  the  will  would 
not  act. 

Is  it  possible  to  control  the  action  of  the  wills  of  others  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  predetermine  and^  direct  the  voluntary 
actions  of  another  man  ?-  Is  it  possible  to  exert  such  an  influence 
upon  the  will  of  a  child  as  to  cause  his  will  to  act  in  accordance 
with  our  desires,  and  to  do  this  so  frequently  as  to  establish  in  his. 
mind  certain  definite  habits  of  volitional  action  ?  School  govern- 
ment, family  government,  church  government,  state  government,, 
indeed,  all  government,  and  all  the  restraints  of  civilized  and  even 
of  savage  society,  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  one  man  can 
influence  the  voluntary  conduct  of  another.  But  this  influence  is 
always  exerted  through  the  agency  of  motives.  So  far  as  one 
man  can  influence  the  motives  of  another,  so  far  can  he  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  other's  will,  and  thus  modify  his  volitions. 

It  becomes  of  great  importance,  then,  to  decide  what  feelings 
can  act  as  motives,  and  also  to  decide  upon  the  relative  rank  of  dif- 
ferent motives.  The  proper  classification  of  motives  is  thus  made 
to  assume  an  important  place  in  the  study  of  moral  education. 

Upon  what  basis  shall  this  classiflcation  be  made  ?  What  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  are  to  determine  whether  a  motive  is  to  be 
ranked  as  high  or  low  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  feel  degraded 
when  we  yield  to  some  motives  instead  of  others.  We  seem  to 
have  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  superiority  of  some  motives  and  in 
the  inferiority  of  others.  We  feel  humiliated  when  we  violate 
our  sense  of  justice  and  yield  to  our  selfish  desires.  If  patriotism 
and  self-interest  are  in  conflict,  we  know  instinctively  that  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  should  rule«  If  hate  urges  us  to  one 
course  of  action  and  love  to  another,  we  know  we  are  violating 
the  best  instincts  of  our  nature  if  we  yield  to  hate  and  not  to  love. 
If  this  comparison  be  carried  far  enough,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
intuitive  belief  in  the  rank  of  motives  corresponds  to  the  degree 
of  selfishness  that  enters  into  them.  In  other  words,  the  rank  of 
motives  depends  upon  the  amount  of  personal  good  that  it  is 
believed  will  result  from  the  action  contemplated.  Self-interest^A 
then,  is  the  basis  upon  which  motives  are  to  be  classified  and  ^ 
ranked  as  low  or  high.  The  more  purely  selfish  the  motive,  the 
lower  it  is;  the  less  personal  good  there  is  connected  with  tha 
motive,  the  higher  it  is.      Pure  egoism  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
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lowest  motives,  pure  altruism  that  of  the  highest.  Let  us  attempt 
to  classify  motives  on  this  basis,  beginning  with  the  lowest  in  the 
scale. 

If  we  pass  in  review  all  those  feelings  which  impel  the  will 
toward  action,  that  is  all  the  feelings  that  act  as  motives,  we  shall 
find  them  falling  readily,  in  the  main,  into  four  classes:  (1.) 
Those  that  impel  us  to  do  harm  to  others ;  (2.)  Those  that  impel 
us  to  do  what  will  result  in  good  to  ourselves ;  (3.)  Those  that 
impel  us  to  do  good  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  us ;  and  (4.) 
Those  that  impel  us  to  do  what  is  right  without  reference  to  our 
own  personal  good.  With  these  classes  of  motives  in  view,  we 
cannot  fail  to  place  the  first  class  as  the  lowest. 
^  This  class  includes  all  the  malevolent  affections,  such  as  resent- 
ment, peevishness,  envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  and  fear.  All  these 
feelings  are  complex  in  their  nature,  including  both  an  unpleasant 
emotion  and  a  desire  to  do  harm  to  the  object  which  calls  forth 
the  emotion. 

Simple  resentment  would  move  us  to  do  only  as  much  harm  as 
we  ourselves  have  receive^*  This  feeling  may  arise  upon  the 
knowledge  of  personal  harm,  either  without  reflection  or  after 
reflection.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  involuntary,  and  in  the 
latter  voluntary  resentment.  An  example  of  involuntary  resent- 
ment would  be  the  feeling  that  arises  against  a  hammer  when  a 
misdirected  blow  has  caused  pain  to  the  fingers^  This  is  often 
manifested  by  children,  and  even  by  quick-tempered  adults. 
When  harm  is  received  from  an  intelligent,  voluntary  agent  who 
intended  to  do  harm,  the  feeling  does  not  disappear,  but  is  often 
increased,  through  reflection.  In  either  case  it  becomes  volun- 
tary resentment.  This  motive  has  its  use.  In  its  involuntary 
form  it  often  protects  from  sudden  harm,  and  in  its  voluntary 
form  it  often  prevents  the  repetition  of  wrong. 

Peevishness  is  that  special  modification  of  resentment  which 
arises  when  one  is  in  a  condition  to  be  harmed  by  trifles,  some- 
times even  by  imaginary  trifles.  It  is  not  usually  intense, 
but  is  frequent  in  its  manifestation.  It  shows  itself  in  fretful 
scolding  and  in  general  opposition  to  others. 

Envy  is  that  modified  form  of  resentment  which  impels  us  to  do 
harm  to  another  because  he  is  more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  It 
may  be  excited  by  superior  wealth,  beauty  or  talent,  or  by  any 
other  supposed  superior  source  of  happiness.  It  is  one  of  the  low-j- 
est and  meanest  of  human  motives. 
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Jealousy  arises  when  the  affections  of  one  whom  we  love  are 
alienated  by  another.  The  desire  for  evil  is  directed  against  the 
cause  of  the  alienation,  and  sometimes  even  against  the  object  of 
our  affection,  as  well. 

Revenge  is  simply  excessive  resentment.  The  Christian  law 
of  love  aside,  and  an  eye  for  an  eye  is  only  justice  to  the  wrong- 
doer ;  but  when  we  demand  two  eyes  for  one,  we  are  revengeful. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  worse  man  than  one  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  this  motive. 

Fear  consists  of  an  unpleasant  emotion  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
impending  harm.  The  harm  may  be  avoided  in  either  of  two 
ways,  by  the  removal  of  the  object  of  dread,  or  by  the  removal  of 
ourselves  from  its  influence.  Hence  fear  may  impel  us  either  to 
avoid  or  injure  the  object  calling  forth  the  motive  of  action. 

Closely  related  to  the  feelings  just  enumerated  are  disdain^ 
scorn,  contempt,  antipathy,  and  many  others.  They  all  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  impel  us  to  do  hai'm  to  others.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  all  desires  is  attended  with  pleasure  to  self.  What 
makes  the  class  of  feelings  under  consideration  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  motives  is  the  fact  that  the  only  resulting  pleasure  arises  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  suffering  of  others.  This  is  the  extreme  of 
selfishness. 

The  second  class  of  motives  is  the  desires.  These  may  be 
divided  into  the  appetites  and  the  propensities.  The  appetites 
are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  uneasy  bodily  sensation,  and 
prompt  us  to  the  performance  of  actions  calculated  to  allay  this 
sensation.  The  more  important  of  the  appetites  are  hunger, 
thirst,  sleep,  exercise,  and  the  appetite  of  sex. 

The  propensities  are  the  desires  that  arise,  independently  of 
special  bodily  conditions,  on  occasion  of  appropriate  knowledge. 
Their  antecedent  is  knowledge  and  not  sensation.  Their  gratifi- 
cation is  accompanied  by  psychical,  and  not  by  physical  pleasure. 
Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  this  class  of  desires. 

The  desire  for  life  is  universal  among  men.  This  desire 
prompts  us  to  do  what  we  believe  will  tend  to  prolong  life. 
Some  men,  it  is  true,  have  a  stronger  desire  to  avoid  the  ills 
incident  to  their  own  lives  than  to  enjoy  life  itself ;  but  these  are 
rare  exceptions,  and  by  no  means  prove  the  absence  of  the  desire 
to  live  even  in  these  cases.  The  strength  of  the  desire  for  life  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  aged  people,  who  know  that 
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they  have  but  a  short  time  to  live  at  the  longest,  and  yet  will  sub- 
mit to  the  most  painful  surgical  operation  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing the  probabilities  of  even  a  short  continuation  of  life. 

The  desire  for  happiness  is  closely  related  to  the  desire  for  life, 
and,  indeed,  is  essential  to  the  maintainance  of  life.  Those  expe- 
riences that  are  detrimental  to  health,  and  consequently  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  life,  such  as  burning  and  bruising  the  flesh,  are 
usually  painful ;  while  those  that  promote  health  are  for  the  most 
part  pleasurable.  If  we  desired  pain  rather  than  pleasure,  we 
should  be  constantly  impelled  to  do  those  acts  that  would  tend  to 
destroy  life,  and  we  should  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  desire  for 
happiness  impels  us  constantly  to  courses  of  action  which  we 
believe  will  result  in  happiness. 

Another  powerful  motive  is  curiosity,  or  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. It  shows  itself  in  its  instinctive  form  even  in  young  chil- 
dren, and,  if  it  is  properly  developed,  it  grows  in  strength  with 
increasing  years.  It  prompts  us  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  attain 
its  end,  which  is  knowledge.  It  is  manifested  in  the  child's 
destruction  of  his  toys  to  ascertain  their  internal  structure,  and  in 
the  efforts  of  the  philosopher  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused,  constant  and  power- 
ful of  the  moving  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  desire  for  the  companionship  of  human  beings,  often  called 
sociability,  is  a  motive  of  considerable  strength.  The  most  inter- 
esting things  that  we  know  are  our  fellow  men,  and  the  desire  for 
their  companionship  impels  us  to  do  what  will  secure  this  compan- 
ionship. This  feeling  is  strongest  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  is 
by  no  means  wanting  in  old  age. 

Imitativeness  is  the  desire  to  be  and  to  do  like  others.  In  the 
young  child  it  is  instinctive.  He  learns  to  talk,  sit,  stand,  and 
walk  under  its  promptings  ;  indeed,  to  perform  all  those  acts  that 
constitute  his  personal  manners.  A  child's  habits  of  speech  and 
action  are  little  more  than  copies  of  the  habits  of  his  associates. 
And  so  it  is  with  man  and  woman.  The  same  law  of  instinctive 
imitation  holds  with  them.  Our  manners,  idioms  of  speech,  pro- 
nunciation, inflections,  and  the  like  are  often  changed,  even 
against  our  wills,  by  the  silent  influence  of  our  companions.  But 
the  voluntary  influence  of  this  principle  is  no  less  powerful.  On 
what  other  ground  can  we  account  for  the  influence^of  fashion  ? 
Few  people  like  to  be  thought  odd ;  which  is  but  the  negative 
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way  of  saying  that  most  people  are  inclined  to  do  as  others  do,  or, 
that  human  nature  is  imitative.  This  motive  impels  us  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  our  fellow  beings. 

We  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  This  is  independent  of  any 
desire  or  hope  of  favor  or  advantage.  Esteem  is  an  end  in  itself. 
The  favorable  opinion  of  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind  is 
preferable  to  their  contempt.  What  causes  the  face  of  the  little 
child  to  light  up  with  such  a  glow  pf  pleasure  at  the  approving 
look  or  smile  of  mother  or  teacher  ?  What  causes  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  preacher,  or  the  teacher  to  be  so  jealous  of  his  rep- 
utation ?  The  reason,  in  all  these  cases,  lies  largely  in  the 
strength  of  the  desire  for  esteem. 

Emulation  is  the  desire  to  equal  or  surpass  our  fellow  men.  It 
is  a  motive  which  is  developed  early,  and  which  often  attains 
great  strength.  In  mature  years  it  is  not  so  general  as  the  desire 
for  esteem,  or  as  many  of  the  other  desires,  but  in  many  minds  it 
impels  to  the  performance  of  enormous  labor,  both  physical  and 
mental. 

The  desire  for  power  is  manifested  at  every  age  and  in  every 
condition  of  life.  The  infant  desires  to  exercise  his  authority  over 
child,  dog  and  man.  The  child  in  school  desires  to  be  monitor, 
and  is  well  pleased  when  allowed  to  compel  other  children  to  sit, 
stand  and  move  at  his  direction.  So  great  is  the  love  of  power 
that  most  men  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  perform 
great  labor  for  the  sake  of  wielding  even  a  brief  authority.  And 
who  does  not  enjoy  mastering  a  diflBculty,  even  when  it  is  done 
alone  and  when  the  result  is  never  to  be  revealed  ?  Men  often 
make  themselves  slaves  to  this  passion  for  the  sake  of  ruling 
others. 

I  will  mention  only  one  more  motive  of  this  class,  and  that  is 
the  desire  for  possession.  The  desire  for  money  or  lands  for  the 
sake  of  ownership  would  afford  an  example  of  this  motive.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  in  human  nature  that  the  possession  of  an  object 
enhances  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  possessor.  Most  men  take 
more  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  flowers  in'  their  own  gardens  than 
in  those  of  their  neighbors.  This  motive  is  often  so  strong  as  to 
impel  men  to  great  effort  to  obtain  what  they  do  not  need. 

All  of  this  class  of  motives  impel  us  to  act  for  our  own  good,  to 
do  what  we  believe  will  result  in  our  personal  pleasure.  They 
may  well  be  ranked  as  selfish  motives ;  and  yet  they  are  raised 
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above  the  malevolent  affections  in  this,  that  our  pleasure  comes 
from  the  attainment  of  some  object  good  for  ourselves  and  not 
from  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  others. 

The  third  class  of  motives  is  the  benevolent  affections.  These 
are  complex  feelings ;  they  include  both  an  agreeable  emotion  and 
a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  object  toward  which  the  emotion  is 
exercised.  The  principal  form  of  benevolent  affection  is  love. 
This  varies  in  character  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  called  forth.  It  always  impels  us  to  do  good  to  the 
person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  We  will  consider  a  few  of 
its  most  important  modifications. 

Family  affection  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  love  in  that  it 
impels  the  various  members  of  the  family  to  acts  of  goodness  to- 
ward one  another  as  such.  It  may  be  divided  into  parental  affec- 
tion, or  that  felt  by  parents  towards  their  children ;  filial  affection, 
or  that  experienced  by  children  toward  their  parents :  and  fraternal 
affection,  or  that  which  is  felt  by  children  of  the  same  family 
toward  one  another.  The  emotional  element  in  each  is  so  uulike 
that  in  the  others  that  to  be  known  it  must  be  experienced. 

Friendship  is  that  form  of  love  that  urges  us  to  do  good  to  those 
who  make  themselves  agreeable  companions,  and  perform  such 
acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness  as  excite  in  us  agreeable  emotions. 
This  affection  is  frequently  strongest  in  those  who  exercise  it 
towards  but  few.  It  is  capable  of  such  strength  as  to  result  in 
acts  of  great  self-sacrifice. 

Gratitude  is  that  modification  of  benevolent  affection  which 
arises  in  view  of  favors  done.  It  is  not  dependent  for  its  intensity 
upon  the  value  of  the  favors  rendered,  but  rather  upon  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  prompting  motives. 

Patriotism  is  love  towards  one's  native  land.  It  is  peculiar  in 
this  that  it  prompts  us  to  do  good  to  the  nation,  and  not  to  the 
individual.  Its  strength  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  the 
most  heroic  acts  of  devotion,  even  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  for 
the  country's  good. 

Humanity  is  the  love  for  human  beings  as  such.  As  the  world 
progresses  in  civilization  this  motive  to  action  seems  to  grow 
stronger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  every  man 
will  love  all  other  men  as  brothers. 

Love  to  God  is  that  affection  for  the  Supreme  Being  which 
prompts  us  to  the  performance  of  such  actions  as  we  believe  will 
# 
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be  pleasing  to  him.     It  is  susceptible  of  great  intensity,  and  then 
acts  as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  of  the  human  soul. 

These  are  some  of  the  commonest  motives  of  this  class.  They 
are  to  be  ranked  higher  than  the  desires,  because  they  prompt  us 
to  act  fbr  the  good  of  others,  and  not  for  our  own  good.  The 
emotion  involved  in  every  form  of  love  is,  indeed,  pleasurable^ 
but  the  act  toward  which  we  are  moved  is  intended  to  produce 
pleasure  in  others, 
y  The  highest  class  of  motives  consists  of  the  feelings  of  moral 
obligation,  or  the  sense  of  duty.  They  are  the  inward  prompt^ 
ings  of  the  soul  to  do  the  right  and  to  refrain  from  doing  the 
wrong.  Like  all  other  states  of  the  soul  they  can  only  be  known 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  person  in  whose  mind  they  exist. 
That  these  feelings  are  different  from  the  desire  to  secure  the 
good  and  avoid  the  bad  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  litera- 
ture of  all  languages  there  are  distinct  names  for  good  and  right,, 
as  well  as  for  bad  and  wrong.  Duty  is  never  understood  to  mean 
self-interest,  and^  harm  to  one's  self  is  never  synonymous  with 
wrong.  And  then  who  is  not  at  times  conscious  of  rising  above 
self  and*  above  the  promptings  of  all  forms  of  love,  and  acting 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? 

The  rank  of  the  sense  of  duty  as  the  highest  motive  is  shown 
in  this,  that  it  carries  us  beyond  the  desire  to  harm  others,  beyond 
the  desire  to  attain  our  own  good,  and  beyond  the  desire  to  do 
good  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  us,  and  prompts  us  to  do 
what  is  right  without  regard  to  self-interest. 

The  four  classes  of  motives,  then,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
rank  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  the  various  forms  of 
resentment,  or  the  malevolent  affections  ;  the  simple  desires ;  the 
various  forms  of  love,  or  the  benevolent  affections ;  and  the  sense 
of  duty,  or  the  promptings  of  the  soul  to  do  the  right  and  refrain 
from  the  wrong. 
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THE  GREEK  POETS  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

BY    PROF.    A.    C.    LYFORD,    M.  A.,   ST.    JOHN'S    COLLEGE,    DENVER,    COL. 

THERE  are  numerous  little  by-paths  leading  off  from  the 
three  main  thoroughfares  of  Greek  poetry.  The  hurried 
traveler  along  these  routes  would  fail  to  notice  them,  for  his 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  grand  and  majestic  figures  of 
gods,  demigods  and  heroes  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  about 
him,  with  the  terrible  workings  of  fate  which  often  assumes  form 
and  appears  a  dread  and  awful  goddess,  and  with  the  sounds  of 
complainings  of  the  cold  and  heartless  ways  of  men  which  reach 
his  ears  from  the  mouths  of  poets  cynical,  poets  philosophical, 
poets  sceptical  and  poets  sad.  Yet,  for  him  who  seeks  them,  there 
they  are,  densely  shaded,  nicely  secluded,  beautiful  arbors  of 
poetic  thought  wherein  the  old-time  singers  wandered,  when 
weary  of  the  strife  which  they  must  sing,  and  wove  sweet  hymns 
to  nature,  which  they  moulded  into  their  more  weighty  themes  to 
serve  as  interludes  to  break  the  rigor  of  their  strain.  Along  the 
epic  thoroughfare  these  by-paths  are  narrow  and  infrequent ;  in 
the  lyric  they  become  slightly  more  numerous  and  wider  ;  in  the 
dramatic  course  they  grow  still  more  plentiful,  their  range  is  more 
extended,  the  pictures  which  they  present  are  continually  increas- 
ing in  beauty  until  at  the  end  the  observer  finds  that  the  entire 
multitude  has  verged  together,  like  the  innumerable  little  streams 
that  feed  a  river's  source,  into  one  grand  woodland  avenue,  broad, 
leafy  and  wild,  wherein  the  sounds,  the  sights,  the  music  of  nature 
reign  supreme. 

In  a  previous  article,  I  have  conducted  the  reader  through  one 
of  these  by-paths  and  shown  briefly  what  the  poets  said  about  the 
flowers.  In  this  number,  I  will  attempt  to  interest  him  in  another 
of  almost  equal  length,  to  wit,  that  one  which  reveals  the  kinship 
V^  of  these  early  bards  with  their  fellow-minstrels  of  the  outer  air, 
the  birds. 

A  certain  critic,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  me,  relates  this 
anecdote  of  one  of  the  great  tragic  three,  that  he  was  accustomed 
frequently  to  sit  up  all  night  to  hear  the  song  of  the  nightingale  ; 
and  he  adds  by  way  of  comment,  that  ^^  her  music  still  gushes  rich 
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and  melodious  through  his  verses."  I  am  in  doubt  whether  he 
referred  here  to  Sophocles  or  Euripides ;  but,  if  we  can  draw  any 
inference  from  their  mention  of  this  bird  of  birds,  —  of  her  color, 
her  plumage,  and  her  sweet  and  plaintive  melody,  —  we  might 
judge  that  many  another  Greek  poet  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
act.  The  nightingale  was  undoubtedly  their  favorite  bird. 
'ArjBayp  was  the  name  they  gave  her,  and  it  meant  originally,  a 
"  songstress,"  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  a  "  nightingale," 
and  so  ever  afterwards.  "  The  nightingale  is  celebrated  in  the 
Odyssey,"  remarks  Mahaffy,  the  well-known  critic  of  Greek 
literature.  A  simile  in  the  nineteenth  book,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  transformation  of  the  daughter  of  Pandareus, 
affords  a  good  example. 

^^  As  when  the  maid  of  Pandareus.  the  pale-green  nightingale, 
Sings  beautifully,  when  the  spring  is  freshly  coming  in, 
Perclied  'mid  the  close-set  leafy  foliage  of  the  trees, 
And  changing  often  pours  she  forth  her  voice  of  many  a  tone.*' 

In  the  famous  Homeric  "  Hymn  to  Pan,"  that  sylvan  god  is 
represented  in  one  place  as  rushing  forth  "  from  the  green  closets 
of  his  loftiest  reeds  "  and,  says  the  poet :  — 

**  When  under  shadow  of  their  motion  set, 
He  plays  a  verse  forth  so  profoundly  sweet. 
As  not  the  bird  that  in  the  flowery  spring. 
Amidst  the  leaves  set,  makes  the  thickets  ring 
Of  her  sour  sorrows  sweetened  with  her  song. 


^   I 


Runs  her  divisions  varied  so  and  Btrong."  ^  i 

Probably  the  reference  here  is  to  the  nightingale ;  and  if  this 
is  true,  we  find  her  associated  with  spring  just  as  in  Homer  previ- 
ously and  in  the  later  poets.  Sappho  called  her  "  the  dear  glad 
angel  of  the  spring."  -^schylus,  who  saw  in  the  eagle  "the 
winged  hound  of  Zeus,"  was  also  sensible  to  all  the  low  soft 
warblings  of  this  night-songstress.  The  chorus  of  the  "Sup- 
pliants "  reflects  :  "  But  if  any  augur  chances  to  be  near  in  the 
land,  hearing  our  voice,  he  will  think  that  he  hears  the  wife  of 
Tereus,  wretched  of  device  and  the  hawk-chased  nightingale  who, 
driven  from  her  haunts  and  the  rivers,  laments  with  new  wail  on 
account  of  her  accustomed  haunts,  and  trills  a  song  on  the  fate 
of  the  boy,  how  he  perished  in  the  very  hand  of  his  cruel  mother." 
"  My  woe-worn  father,"*  exclaims  the  wretched  Antigone,  as  her 
eyes  first  scan   from  afar  the  temples  and  walls  of  Coloneus, 
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**  there  are  towers,  which  impale  a  city  at  some  distance.  But 
this  spot  here  is  consecrated  as  one  may  certainly  conclude,  all 
full  with  the  bay,  the  olive,  the  vine,  while  within  it  dense  flocks 
of  winged  nightingales  are  singing  sweetly."  Sophocles  speaks 
often  of  this,  nature's  greatest  singer.  In  the  "Antigone,"  "  the 
bitter  note  of  the  plaintive  bird  "  is  the  expression  by  which  he 
would  characterize  her ;  in  the  "  Ajax  "  he  calls  her  "  that  piteous 
bird "  ;  in  the  second  "  CEdipus,"  "  the  vocal  nightingale."  He, 
the  quiet,  unpretentious  poet,  must  have  loved  her  song  or  he 
would  never  have  spoken  thus.  In  it  he  may  have  caught  at 
times  an  echo  of  his  own  spirit.  Euripides,  the  poet  who  was 
*'  all  morals  and  music,"  certainly  got  not  a  few  of  his  lyric  out- 
burats  direct  from  nature.  "  On  thee  I  call,  who  sittest  in  thy 
seat  of  songs  beneath  the  foliaged  nooks ;  thee,  the  musical  bird 
of  sweetest  warblings,  the  plaintive  nightingale.  Come,  O  thou 
that  through  thy  dun  cheeks  dost  trill  thy  lay,  a  partner  in  my 
dirge,  and  singing  the  tearful  toils  of  hapless  Helen,"  etc.  Such 
is  the  invocation  of  the  chorus  in  the  "  Helena,"  and  through  that 
body  I  believe  that  the  poet  told  his  own  feelings.  But  this  is 
only  once  of  the  many  times  that  Euripides  praises  this  bird. 
He  compares  Electra  to  the  "  all-sorrowing  nightingale  " ;  the 
chorus  of  the  "  Trachinae  "  sighs  how  they  have  "  mourned  like 
the  nightingale  of  plaintive  note  " ;  again,  in  the  "  Electra  "  the 
heroine's  plaint  is  "  but  the  sorrower  that  mourns  for  Itys,  ever 
Itys,  that  affrighted  bird,  messenger  of  Jove,  accords  with  my 
feelings."  In  Aristophanes,  Procne  is  the  nightingale  just  as  in 
Homer  the  term  is  used  only  of  the  daughter  of  Pandareus.  No 
one  could  have  been  better  fitted  by  nature  to  appreciate  all  the 
joyousness,  all  the  f ancif ulness  of  wild,  airy  bird-music  than  was 
this  "  laughter-loving "  poet.  Nowhere  in  Greek  poetry,  nor,  I 
dare  say,  in  all  poetry  do  we  read  such  a  splendid  invocation  as 
his  to  the  nightingale  in  the  play  of  the  "  Birds."  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  like  Wordsworth's  ode ;  but  if  I  were  to  compare  it 
with  any  modem  production,  it  would  be  with  Shelley's  *'  Sky- 
lark." Only  in  Shelley  have  I  ever  met  a  spirit  so  aerial  and 
blithesome  and  gay.  I  append  a  poetical  translation  of  the  first 
six  lines  by  Frere,  which  embodies  all  the  graces  of  the  original : 

*^  Awake !  awake ! 
Sleep  DO  more,  my  gentle  mate ! 
With  your  tiny,  tawny  bill, 
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Wake  the  tuneful  echoes  shrill 

On  vale  and  hill ; 
Or  in  her  airy,  rocky  seat, 
Let  her  listen  and  repeat 
The  tender  ditty  that  you  tell, 
The  sad  lament, 
The  dire  event, 
To  luckless  Itys  that  befell.'' 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  quote  all  or  even  a  few  of  the  allu- 
sions which  Aristophanes  makes  to  this  one  in  particular  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  He  tendered  her  delicate  and  graceful  compli- 
ments all  through  the  "  Birds."  From  Theocritus  and  Moschus  I 
might  multiply  quotations,  but  a  single  brief  passage  from  the 
twelfth  idyl  of  the  former  contains  the  sentiments  of  both  in  a 
nutshell ;  and  I  have  chosen  to  present  this  and  then  hasten  on  to 
consider  some  of  the  other  birds  to  whose  songs  the  Greek  poets 
listened.  In  the  poem  at  hand,  a  youth  tells  his  love  for  a  friend 
who  has  returned  after  three  days'  absence.  ^^  As  much  as  spring 
is  sweeter  than  winter  *  *  *  *  as  much  as  a  clear-voiced 
nightingale  is  most  musical  of  all  birds  together ;  so  much  have 
you  gladdened  me  by  having  appeared.'' 

We  cannot  say  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  show  in  their  poetry 
any  marked  appreciation  of  the  other  song  birds.  They  doubtless 
were  familiar  with  them,  and  may  have  hearkened  to  their  carols 
at  times ;  but  their  stern  natures  loved  better  the  more  ominous 
and  awful  birds-of-prey,  like  the  vulture,  the  hawk,  the  "  shrill- 
screaming  "  harpa,  the  shrill-piping  cymindis,  the  larnus-bird  and 
the  croaking  crow.  Homer  mentions  once  the  thrushes  and 
pigeons  in  a  simile  ;  and  Hesiod  evidently  regarded  the  kokkux 
as  the  harbinger  of  spring. 

^'  When  the  kokkux  cries  kokku  mid  the  youn^j^  leaves  of  the  oak 
For  the  first  time,  and  glads  men^s  hearts  upon  the  widespread  earth.*' 

John  Burroughs  says :  ^^  To  strong  susceptible  characters  the 
music  of  nature  is  not  confined  to  sweet  sounds.  The  booming 
of  the  bittern,  the  defiant  scream  of  the  hawk,  the  wild  whinney 
of  the  loon,  the  vulpine  bark  of  the  eagle,  are  much  more  wel- 
come in  certain  moods  than  any  and  all  mere  bird  melodies,  in 
keeping  as  they  are  with  the  shaggy  and  untamed  features  of 
ocean  and  woods."  And  so  we  should  not  conclude  that  Homer 
and  Hesiod  cared  nothing  for  the  birds  because  they  did  not  talk 
about  twittering  swallows  and  skylarks.     The  other  Greek  poets 
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make  occasional,  though  not  frequent  mention  of  the  song-birds 
besides  the  nightingale.  ^^  I  have  great  ailarm  and  shudder  like 
the  glance  of  a  fluttering  dove  !  "  exclaims  the  chorus  in  Sopho- 
cles' "  Ajax."  "  Why,  beholding  the  birds  of  the  air,  most  feel- 
ing, busied  in  providing  support  for  those  from  whom  they  have 
derived  benefit,  do  we  not  equaUy  practise  this  ?  "  are  the  worda 
of  the  same  body  in  Euripides'  "  Electra."  We  turn  to  another 
chorus  passage  in  the  "  Iphegenia  in  Tauris  "  and  the  following 
greets  us :  "  Thou  bird,  that  by  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  sea» 
halcyon,  dost  chant  thy  mournful  elegy,  a  sound  understood  by 
the  skilled,  namely,  that  thou  art  ever  bemoaning  thy  husband  in 
song,  I,  a  wingless  bird,  compare  my  dirge  with  thine,  longing  for 
Lucina,  who  dwells  along  the  Cynthian  height,  and  near  the  paln> 
with  its  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  rich-springing  laurel,  and  the 
holy  shoot  of  the  deep-blue  olive,  and  the  lake  that  rolls  its  waters 
in  a  circle,  where  the  melodious  swan  honors  the  muses."  In  the 
fourteenth  idyl  of  Theocritus,  ^schines,  relating  his  quarrel  with 
his  beloved,  uses  this  simile  :  "  And  like  as  a  swallow  flies  back 
quickly  to  gather  victuals,  fresh  sustenance  for  her  young  nest- 
lings ;  nay,  more  swiftly  ran  she  from  her  soft  seat."  Simichidas,. 
the  central  figure  of  the  seventh  idyl,  pictures  himself  reclining^ 
in  a  '*  deliciously  lazy "  manner,  "  on  deep,  low  couches  of  the 
sweet  mastich-tree  ;  while,  from  afar  off,  in  thick  thorn-bushes  the 
thrush  was  warbling  ;  tufted  larks  and  goldfinches  were  singing  ; 
the  turtle-dove  was  cooing ;  tawny  bees  were  humming  round 
about  the  fountains ;  all  things  were  breathing  the  incense  of  very- 
plenteous  summer."  The  fourth  epigram  of  this  poet  describes  a 
spot  "  where  the  grape-begetting  vine  sheds  itself  around  with  its 
tendrils,  and  vernal  blackbirds  with  sweet-voiced  songs  chant 
various-noted  melodies."  These  few  extracts,  perhaps,  render 
clear  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey.  I  might  add,  that  Aristo« 
phanes  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  good  manual  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  bird  music  in  the  drama  I  have  already  mentioned 
several  times,  "The  Birds." 

The  Greek  grasshopper  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  con- 
nection, for  the  Greeks  seemed  to  regard  this  insect  almost  as  we 
regard  the  song-birds.  Plato,  in  his  "  Phaedrus  "  calls  the  class,. 
"  Mouo-wi/  TT/^oc^r/Tai."  They  were  always  fond  of  basking  in  the 
sun  at  noon,  when  the  male  made  a  chirping  noise  by  striking  the 
lowQr  membrane  of  the  wing  against  the  breast.     This  noise  was 
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SO  pleasing  to  the  ancients  that  their  poets  are  continually  using 
it  as  a  simile  for  sweet  sounds.  Authority  states  that  people  kept 
them  in  rush  cages  and  fed  them  on  gethyum,  a  kind  of  leek,  and 
that  they  were  sacred  objects  in  Greece.  There  is  a  beautiful 
picture  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  well  paraphrased  by  Long- 
fellow in  his  "  Morituri  Salutamus,"  which  represents  Priam  sit- 
ting on  the  Scean  gate  :  — 

*^  With  old  men  too  old  and  weak  to  fight, 
Chirping  like  grasshoppers  in  their  delight 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts  with  spear  and  shield 
Of  Trojans  and  Achaeans  on  the  fleld.^' 

"  When  the  thistle  blooms  and  the  musical  grasshopper,  sitting 
in  a  tree,  pours  forth  her  sweet  song,  summer  has  come."  These 
are  the  words  of  Hesiod.  One  of  the  Anacreontics  describes  the 
insect  as  Apollo's  own :  — 

(i  ^T  was  he  who  gave  that  voice  to  thee, 
*Tis  he  who  tunes  this  minstrelsy." 

Aristophanes  calls  it  the  "  divine  grasshopper."  "  Since  you 
sing  sweeter  than  the  grasshopper  "  is  one  of  Theocritus*  expres- 
sions. The  poets  of  the  Anthology  are  lavish  in  its  praises  and 
they  have  told  some  delightful  little  stories  respecting  it.  One 
sings  how  he  had  broken  a  string  on  his  lyre  and  the  rirri,^  with 
its  voice  supplied  the  place  of  the  broken  chord. 

^^  For  while  six  chords  beneath  my  fingers  cried, 
He  with  his  tuneful  voice  the  seventh  supplied ; 
llie  midday  songster  of  the  mountain  set 
His  pastoral  ditty  to  my  canzonett; 
And  when  he  sang,  his  modulated  throat 
Accorded  with  the  lifeless  string  I  smote." 

In  these  few  pages  on  the  birds  and  poets,  I  have  attempted  to 
bring  out  in  part,  at  least,  this  feature  of  their  nature  worship ; 
and  I  have  known  no  better  way  than  to  let  the  poets  speak  for 
themselves.  I  cannot  see  in  them  simply  the  ministers  and  teach- 
ers of  a  people,  but  prefer  to  regard  them  as,  at  times,  poets  in 
the  very  modern  sense  of  the  term  —  as  beings  touched  and 
inspired  by  all  that  is  beautiful  and  symmetrical  in  their  sur- 
roundings, whether  in  man,  in  art,  or  external  nature.  They,  the 
dwellers  in  an  almost  poets'  Elysium,  a  land  whose  very  blue  skies 
smiled  as  they  mirrored  themselves  in  the  waters  of  its  bounda- 
ries ;  where  the  birds  of  the  morning  carroled  with  careless  jollity 
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to  awake  the  sleeper ;  where  the  grasshopper  chirped  to  amuse 
the  noontide  recreant ;  where  the  birds  of  twilight  trilled  their 
sad  plaint  in  unison  with  the  sighs  of  weary  humanity  —  must 
have  felt  more  a  thousand  times  than  they  expressed  towards  those 
little  "  wayside  minstrels,"  the  birds.  They  have  said  enough,  how- 
ever, to  assure  us  that  they  appreciated  fully  the  quaint  and 
oftimes  querulous  ditties  which  these  piped ;  and  we  of  modern 
times  cannot  but  love  them  better  as  poets  for  this  reason. 


OC/H    SCHOOLS  AND    THEIR   RESPONSIBILITIES. 

BT  PRESIDENT  J.  L.  PICKARD,  IOWA  CITT,  IOWA. 

EVEN  a  casual  reader  of  the  daily  news  must  be  alarmed  at 
the  evidences  of  increase  in  juvenile  crime. 

What  is  the  cause  ?  What  agencies  may  be  employed  to  stay 
its  course?  Wherein  does  our  system  of  education  fail  in  its  pro- 
fessed purpose  ? 

1.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of 
crime.  The  former  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  dike  —  result  of  sudden 
passion  or  temporary  dethronement  of  reason  under  alcoholic 
stimulants ;  the  latter  is  the  natural  flow  from  some  fountain 
often  quite  remote  from  the  breach  in  the  dike. 

Causes  are  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  cause  is  our 
rapid  increase  in  population. 

Secondary  causes,  flowing  naturally  from  the  primary  cause, 
are: 

a.  A  lowered  sense  of  individual  responsibility  as  the  unit  is 
the  more  easily  hidden  in  the  mass. 

ft.  Loss  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  neighbors,  consequent  upon 
a  less  intimate  acquaintance. 

€.  The  increased  complexity  of  social  life,  which  turns  the 
thought  into  selflsh  channels. 

d.  Luxurious  habits  of  living  prevalent  in  urban  society 
which  are  beyond  the  means  of  youth  starting  in  life,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  young  cannot  easily  overcome  through  fear  of 
losing  caste. 

e.  The  formation  of  social  classes,  with  a  growing  disregard  of 
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those  who  are  upon  the  manual  labor  side  of  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion. 

/.  The  thoughts  of  parents  tending  more  to  social  success  for 
their  children  than  to  character,  the  latter  are  allowed  greater 
freedom  in  their  movements,  are  encouraged  in  their  separation 
from  home  influences  at  a  time  when  such  influences  are  most 
needed. 

g.  The  attractions  of  a  city  life,  with  the  seductive  wiles  of 
evil  associates,  and  the  extinction  of  all  home  feeling  and  loss  of 
interest  in  home  affairs  as  the  young  man  lives  in  chambers  and 
boards  at  restaurants  or  at  clubs ;  as  the  poorly  paid  young  woman 
is  subjected  to  a  boarding-house  life  far  removed  from  the  home 
surroundings  she  once  enjoyed. 

A.  The  rapid  increase  in  number  of  unskilled  laborers  whose 
services  machinery  has  relegated  to  the  coarser  forms  of  manual 
labor. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  secondary  causes  of  youthful 
crime,  growing  in  intensity  as  population  increases  in  density  and 
especially  as  the  increase  tends  toward  cities. 

What  agencies  are  employed  to  counteract  the  tendencies  evi- 
dently strong  and  rapidly  growing  stronger? 

My  thought  turns  toward  three  fundamental  and  organic  agen- 
cies for  the  preservation  of  social  order — the  homey  the  churchy  the 
school. 

Of  the  homes  so  called,  how  many  fail  to  meet  the  purpose  of 
their  organization.  There  are  some  where  evil  influences  are 
positive,  where  example  and  precept  lead  to  criminal  practices ; 
there  are  others  where  indifference  results  in  negative  encourage- 
ment of  crime,  whose  members  act  after  their  own  will  without 
counsel  or  restraint,  the  parents  seeming  to  be  the  happiest  when 
they  know  least  of  the  lives  of  their  offspring ;  there  are  others 
where,  with  the  purest  intentions,  time  is  wanting  for  any  other 
thought  than  the  ever  pressing  demands  for  food  and  clothing  ; 
there  are  still  others,  where,  with  time  at  command,  knowledge 
requisite  for  proper  training  of  children  is  lacking.  Still  further 
must  we  go  in  this  process  of  exclusion,  as  we  see  homes  where 
time,  means  and  knowledge  are  at  command,  but  where  social 
customs  decree  the  abnormal  management  of  children  by  nurses 
and  governesses  not  always  wisely  chosen.  Can  the  homes  that 
remain  be  relied  upon  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  without  help  ?    But 
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there  is  help  in  the  church.     Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  those 
who  most  need  such  help,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it.     The 
good  homes  use  the  help  of  the  church  most  frequently.     While 
the  church  cultivates  the  noble  view  of  the  worth  of  the  individ- 
ual, she  does  not  reach  enough   hearts  to  make  sure  that   her 
teachings  are  accepted  in  their  entirety.     A  half  truth  is  as  dan- 
[gerous  as  an  entire  error.    When  the  doctrine  of  individual  worth 
I  is  not  accompanied  by  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  individual 
I  responsibility,  but  half  the  truth  appears. 
,  If  the  home  and  the  church,  noble  allies,  prove  insufficient, 

J  society  must  secure  for  herself  a  supplemental  agency.  Both 
'  home  and  church  have  recognized  the  need  of  such  an  agency 
and  have  agreed  upon  the  school.  It  is  to  this  organized  agency 
I  would  turn  for  help.  The  ideal  school,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic, may  do  much  in  arrest  of  the  prevalent  tendency  to  crime. 
From  its  peculiar  structure  and  patronage,  it  will  not  be  found 
difficult  to  emphasize  influences  which  go  to  the  building  of  a  vir- 
tuous character,  the  foundation  of  social  order^  Following  not 
very  closely  the  order  of  causes  enumerated  above  in  sketching 
the  cures: 

1.  We  need  to  check  the  tendency  to  loss  of  responsibility 
which  the  hiding  of  the  individual  in  the  mass  creates.  The 
school  steps  in  with  its  requirements,  its  restraints,  and  puts 
each  pupil  upon  his  individual  merits.  He  must  be  punctual,  at- 
tentive, orderly,  obedient  of  himself  and  for  himself.  The  gen- 
eral average  of  his  class  will  not  suffice.  His  personal  attendance 
is  noted  each  day.  His  recitations  show  the  degree  of  his  atten- 
tion to  his  daily  study.  His  conduct  is  observed  in  all  his  per- 
sonal relations  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  teachers.  His  faithful 
performance  of  tasks  and  his  derelictions  in  duty  are  recorded 
against  his  name.  He  is  one  of  many,  and  not  one  in  many.  He 
cannot  shirk  duty  without  personal  reproof.  To  his  teacher  he 
bears  a  distinct  pei'sonality.  His  personality  is  so  constantly,  and 
in  so  many  ways  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  grows  into  the 
habit  of  assuming  personal  responsibility.  Motives  ^to  its  accep- 
tance and  exercise  are  drawn  from  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  to 
his  teachers,  to  his  parents  and  to  his  Creator,  for  the  true  teacher 
can  not  fail  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  child  upward  to  a  power 
above  his  own  source  of  his  life  and  of  his  blessings.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  both  home  and  church  expect 
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the  school  to  teach,  while  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
indoctrinate  the  child  after  their  own  forms  of  faith. 

2.  While  the  school  emphasizes  individual  duties  it  presents 
also  the  self-hood  which  imparts  good  in  distinction  from  that 
which  seeks  good.  Every  movement  of  the  child  must  be  made  in 
accord  with  those  of  his  mates,  for  in  no  other  way  can  peace  pre- 
vail. His  disposition  to  be  talkative  is  counteracted  by  the 
inner  command  to  be  silent,  which  the  presence  of  others  en- 
forces. If  he  would  study  aloud,  he  finds  that  the  same  practice 
on  the  part  of  othei^s  interferes  with  his  progi'ess.  At  every  turn 
he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  and  to 
find  in  a  measure  of  restraint  his  true  liberty. 

3.  The  true  democracy  of  the  school  permits  no  superiority  of 
right.  On  the  play-ground  equality  of  right  is  recognized  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Enjoyment  there  depends  upon  harmony,  even 
a  selfish  motive  may  induce  to  such  a  result.  Distinctions  in 
social  rank  are  forgotten  in  the  main.  Knowledge  of  real  merit 
obtained  in  the  class-room  goes  far  to  check  any  tendency  to 
social  exclusion  on  the  play-ground.  Exclusiveness  is  not  natural 
to  a  child.  Near  the  home  of  my  boyhood  dwelt  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  all  to  two  grown-up  sons. 
In  the  property  was  a  double  house.  The  families  of  the  sons 
moved  in,  and  by  reason  of  unfortunate  differences,  built  a  high 
board  fence  from  between  the  doors  to  the  street,  that  they  might 
be  spared  the  sight  of  each  other  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  their  children's  knives  made  small  openings 
in  the  fence  through  which  they  could  see  and  convei-se  with  each 
other. 

4.  It  is  the  distinctive  province,  especially  of  the  public  school 
to  Americanize  our  entire  population.  No  agency  has  been  more 
potent  in  this  direction.  Its  distinctions  are  in  the  line  of  intel- 
lect, not  of  blood.  Its  opportunities  are  free  to  all.  Its  prizes  are 
awarded  without  regard  to  birth.  The  offer  of  a  free  education, 
opening  the  avenue  to  social  and  civil  preferment,  is  the  strongest 
incentive  possible  to  one  who  has  all  his  life  been  weighted  with 
social  exclusion,  to  enter  heartily  into  the  support  of  American 
institutions.  Bringing  the  child  of  foreign  parentage  into  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  native  neighbor  upon  the  plane  of 
mental  culture,  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  more  neighborly  ways. 
Mutual  regard  is  strengthened   as   mutual  acquaintance   is  ex- 
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tended.  Attempted  separation  brings  distrust,  cultivates  race 
prejudice,  embitters  social  relations.  Classification  upon  the  basis 
of  nativity  surely  brings  trouble ;  this  the  public  school  avoids. 
It  is  within  my  observation  that  a  school  classification  upon  the 
color  line  made  police  protection  necessary  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  school  organized  for  the  less  numerous  race,  and 
that  after  the  wall  of  separation  was  broken  down,  the  stoners 
and  the  stoned  under  the  old  regime  became  apparently  the  hap- 
piest associates  upon  the  play-ground  under  the  new  order  of 
things. 

5.  The  extremes  of  social  classes  which  appear  in  a  false  aris- 
tocracy and  an  illiterate  mass — the  suddenly  wealthy  and  the  per- 
sistently poor  —  the  apes  of  fashion  and'  the  reckless  horde  —  fur- 
nish criminals  in  a  large  measure.  The  one  extreme  constantly 
excites  the  envy,  the  jealousy,  the  hatred  of  the  other.  Display 
of  a  professed  superiority  which  really  has  no  basis  in  character, 
only  irritates  those  equally  worthy,  but  lacking  the  means  to 
make  a  similar  display.  The  one  class  despises, the  workman,  the 
other  class  hates  the  work.  Labor  is  considered  ignoble  by  both, 
but  the  one  class  is  compelled  to  submit  and  to  feel  the  degrada- 
tion which  the  other  class  so  constantly  impresses  upon  them. 
To  the  entire  removal  of  these  distinctions  the  school,  properly 
conducted,  sets  itself  with  resolute  purpose. 

In  the  above  conditions,  my  mind  has  dwelt  upon  the  ideal 
school.  Can  the  ideal  be  realized?  Starting  anew  may  I  suggest 
what  I  consider  needful  to  its  realization. 

1.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher 
is  prerequisite  to  the  personal  attention  desired.  Private  schools 
have  a  large  advantage  over  public  schools  in  this  respect  quite 
generally.  Classes  are  smaller,  individual  instruction  is  more 
easily  attained.  The  massing  of  pupils  under  the  prevalent  sys- 
tem of  gradation  in  public  schools  may  be  of  value  in  an  econom- 
ic sense,  since  larger  numbers  may  be  profitably  taught,  but  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  inner  life  of 
each  child,  and  the  adapting  of  moral  forces  to  individual  needs  is 
but  imperfectly  attained.  To  a  class  of  sixty  pupils  in  a  grade 
for  one  year,  there  are  less  than  twelve  hundred  hours  of  school 
time,  or  less  than  twenty  hours  to  each  pupil,  if  individual  influ- 
ence is  to  be  attempted.  The  lack  of  personal  acquaintance  is  the 
result  of  large  classes,  it  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  moral 
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influences,  which  is  in  many  cases  made  weaker  by  denying  to  the 
teacher  the  privilege  of  a  discreet  use  of  the  most  important  help 
attainable,  the  unequalled  collection  of  moral  precepts  found  in 
"  The  Book. " 

2.  In  the  absence  of  proper  parental  control,  in  the  presence 
of  avarice  which  deems  the  slender  earnings  of  a  child  of  greater 
worth  than  his  education,  and  in  the  indifference  which  throws 
off  parental  responsibility  when  the  child  has  been  started  for 
school,  will  be  found  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  compulsory 
enactments,  which  shall  make  it  certain  that  those  due  at  school 
are  found  regularly  under  its  restraints.  For  the  factory,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  the  store,  where  youth  are  properly  employed, 
restrictions  are  stringent  and  enforced  by  penalties  of  a  pecuniary 
character,  which  are  recognized  as  consistent  with  true  liberty. 
Why  should  the  school  be  denied  the  right  of  control  of  time  and 
attendance  of  those  enrolled  therein  for  purposes  of  education 
equally  important? 

3.  One  accusation  brought  against  the  public  school  is  that  it 
educates  children  away  from  their  sphere  in  life.  If  this  charge 
is  in  any  sense  tenable,  it  is  due  to  a  perversion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  school  under  the  stress  of  that  portion  of  society  which  flaunts 
itself  in  public  and  attempts  leadership.  The  school  which  ac- 
cepts such  leadership  will  soon  find  itself  deprived  of  the  support 
of  the  stronger  and  more  quiet  element.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
free  school  that  the  poor  can  reap  its  advantages  and  thus  im- 
prove their  condition  in  life.  It  should  be  an  added  glory  that 
the  rich  can  nowhere  purchase  better  opportunities.  If  the  pub- 
lic school  fails  to  meet  its  possibilities  in  the  building  up  of  the 
conservative  elements  of  society,  the  system  of  instruction  is  at 
fault.  It  is  what  we  fail  to  teach  that  makes  the  school  amen- 
able to  the  charge  stated  above.  Our  system  of  instruction  must 
be  so  modified  as  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  children  respect  for 
labor,  and  to  awaken  in  them  the  purpose  to  dignify  the  sphere  in 
which  they  live,  by  improving  the  implements  of  labor,  and  by 
bettering  the  fruits  of  labor.  No  people  are  more  careful  of  the 
habits  of  their  children  than  are  the  Jews.  They  always  act  upon 
the  principle — "  He  who  brings  up  a  child  without  a  trade  adds  one 
more  to  the  list  of  criminals."  If  all  families  are  not  equally  care- 
ful, the  school  must  supplement  as  far  as  possible  home  neglect. 
It  is  not  possible  to  introduce  instruction  in  all  trades,  but  some 
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fundamental  work  may  be  done  in  training  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
Above  all,  since  it  takes  the  child  for  a  part  of  the  day  only  from 
the  home,  the  public  school  must  encourage  home  industries  and 
give  frequent  occasion  for  the  display  of  skill  in  homely  (home- 
like) labors,  rather  than  in  the  display  of  finery  upon  "exhibition 
days. "  There  is  a  dignity  given  to  labor  which  ensures  self-re- 
spect in  the  little  workers.  Schools  for  the  people  must  empha- 
size those  features  of  an  education  which  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  people,  which  take  hold  of  their  daily  life  to  its  strengthening 
and  its  sweetening.  First  and  foremost  in  all  grades  of  advance- 
ment must  come  the  useful,  with  enough  of  the  ornamental  to 
make  the  useful  attractive. 

In  the  proper  development  of  self-hood  which  looks  to  an  in- 
crease in  means  of  self-elevation,  and  which  results  in  the  elevation 
of  others  brought  under  its  influence,  the  school  must  look  to  the 
most  prominent  needs  of  the  child.  For  persuasion,  he  needs  a 
control  of  his  own  language,  an  understanding  of  the  use  and 
the  power  of  words,  a  self-poise  which  will  ensure  a  ready  and  a 
right  utterance  at  the  right  time,  ability  to  think  upon  his  feet, 
and  a  store  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  draw  at  will.  For  prac- 
tical power  he  needs  to  know  of  men  in  their  various  rela- 
tions, how  men  have  acted  under  certain  conditions,  what  men 
have  succeeded  and  by  what  means,  how  nature's  forces  may  be 
utilized,  in  what  directions  he  may  best  use  his  own  physical 
powers  through  their  strengthening  and  their  preservation,  how 
each  may  secure  the  best  results  in  the  application  of  acquired 
intellectual  power  to  the  industries  in  which  he  must  engage,  how 
his  sphere  of  influence  may  be  enlarged  through  the  application 
of  the  highest  moral  forces.  In  this  commercial  age  the  child 
must  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  wide  world  so  narrowed  by 
advance  of  science  as  to  give  pungency  to  the  adage  "  Nothing 
human  is  foreign  to  me.  "  With  this  community  of  interest,  com- 
petition arises  which  will  demand  the  closest  calculation,  the 
clearest  head,  the  firmest  principles,  the  most  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  forces  at  command  and  of  their  most  effective  use.  The 
man  that  u  to  he  therefore  needs  a  grounding  in  the  language  of 
his  country,  facility  in  processes  of  reasoning,  familiarity  with  the 
forces  of  nature  and  of  methods  of  their  control,  knowledge  of 
other  peoples,  of  the  course  and  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  child  who  has  been  taught  to  utter  tersely  and  with  clear- 
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ness  his  own  thoughts,  who  has  acquired  the  habits  of  close  and 
critical  observation  of  the  common  things  about  him,  who  can 
control  his  muscular  movements  within  the  lines  of  their  highest 
efficiency,  who  realizes  as  he  climbs  the  hill  of  knowledge  that  his 
horizon  rapidly  recedes  and  is  by  reason  of  this  made  more 
humble  —  the  child  so  taught  and  trained  can  never  be  educated 
out  of  his  sphere  in  life,  but  will  on  the  other  hand  be  educated/or 
it.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  fundamental  topics  in  a 
proper  course  of  study.  They  should  be  such  as  to  call  into  exer- 
cise the  faculties  of  sight,  speech  and  manual  skill. 

4.  The  old  time  apprenticeships  are  no  more,  the  home  indus- 
tries are  so  largely  carried  on  by  machinery,  that  "  the  chores" 
which  kept  youth  busy  and  out  of  mischief  occupy  but  little  time. 
If  the  child  can  use  his  spare  time  in  the  handling  of  simple  tools 
and  bring  out  little  articles  of  use  or  of  ornament  for  the  home 
he  will  be  freed  from  temptations  to  idleness  and  to  vicious  indul- 
gences, and  will  be  saved  from  crime.  The  articles  of  adornment 
of  my  home  which  I  prize  most  highly  are  the  product  of  child 
labor,  they  are  not  expensive  articles  but  I  can  see  in  them  the 
saving  of  expense  to  parents  as  their  children  grow  into  manhood 
and  womanhood.  While  at  work  with  needle  and  scissoi-s  and  scroll- 
saw  and  lathe  and  plane  and  pencil,  the  enemy  of  mankind  can 
find  no  resting  place  in  their  young  minds.  Something  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  manual  labor  may  be  found  in  every 
school,  more  in  the  higher  grades  of  city  schools.  If  the  school 
encouragement  find  home  alliances  there  will  be  less  tendency  to 
juvenile  crime. 

5.  The  incidental  helps  toward  the  formation  of  a  virtuous 
character  just  hinted  at  in  what  has  been  written  are  after  all  only 
preparatory  to  the  time  of  seed  sowing. 

They  are  but  the  plow  and  the  harrow  which  make  the  soil  ready 
for  the  seed.  Their  work  is  essential  but  it  may  be  fruitless.  If 
continued  till  the  proper  time  for  harvest  they  do  no  more  than 
keep  down  the  weeds.  In  the  human  soil  spontaneous  germina- 
tion of  good  seed  rarely  occurs. 

No  amount  of  incidental  instruction  or  influence  can  take  the 
place  of  positive  precept.  Goodish  talks  about  the  "  impoliteness^^ 
of  profanity,  the  "  meanness "  of  lying,  the  "  injury  "  done  the  vic- 
tim of  lust,  the  ^\filthiness  "  of  tobacco  chewing,  the  ^^^ policy  " 
of  honesty,  the  "  inconvenience  "  to  which  the  sufferer  by  a  broken 
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promise  is  subjected,  the  ^^  shame  "  attached  to  a  discovered  thief, 
the  thousand  platitudes  awakening  only  a  momentary  purpose 
which  yields  to  the  first  temptation  —  such  talks,  good  in  them- 
selves, fail  to  reach  the  root  of  wrong-doing.  Fruit  depends  more 
upon  the  condition  of  the  root  than  upon  the  form  or  the  foliage 
of  the  tree.  He  who  knows  what  is  in  man  and  how  best  to  de- 
velop a  true  character  has  said  "  Thou  ahalt  noty 

Until  this  right  to  command  is  recognized,  and  His  commands 
are  heeded,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  check  upon  juvenile  crime. 

The  church  has  as  its  special  mission  the  presentation  of  divine 
truth,  the  home  is  the  fittest  place  for  the  lodgment  of  the  truth, 
the  best  adapted  to  hide  the  leaven.  As  stated  above,  the  church 
reaches  only  a  limited  number,  who  come  voluntarily  within  its 
precincts  ;  the  home  by  perversion,  by  indifference,  by  ignorance, 
by  lack  of  time,  has  turned  its  children  over  to  the  influences  of 
the  school,  or  it  may  be  of  the  street. 

.Unless  the  school  be  permitted  to  emphasize  the  power  of  a  re- 
ligious life  under  the  sanction  of  God's  authority,  and  in  the  use  of 
precepts  drawn  from  God's  word  without  the  intermixture  of  hu- 
man interpretation,  it  must  fail  to  reach  its  purpose  as  a  means  of 
safety  and  perpetuity  to  the  Republic. 


THE  THREE  MONTHS'  COURSE  IN  BOIANT. 

BY  PROP.  CONWAY   MACMILLAN,  UNIVERSITY  OP  MINNESOTA. 

II. 

NOT  only  is  the  traditional  course  in  botany  unscientific, 
but  also  productive  of  dreary  ennui  and  fatigue.  There  is 
nothing  inspiring  about  the  long  lists  of  difficult  names,  and, 
under  such  conditions,  the  dissection  of  a  flower  is  scarcely  better 
than  the  aimless  whittlings  of  a  confirmed  loafer.  At  June-time 
most  of  the  students  are  heartily  tired  of  buds,  leaves  and  flowers. 
They  unite  in  despising  the  humble  dandelion.  They  wish  that 
they  may  never  see  another  violet.  They  have  lost  that  little 
naive,  childlike  reverence  for  the  rose,  without  having  gained  in 
its  place  the  wider,  deeper,  saner  scientific  respect  and  admira- 
tion. It  is  no  trifling  matter  thus  to  turn  many  away  from  the 
gates  of  the  scientific  vineyard. 
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Let  us  see  if  there  is  any  plan  which  might  give  better  results 
than  the  one  which  has  been  tried  for  so  many  years  and  found 
wanting.  First,  it  would  be  well  to  understand  what  are  the 
rational  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  regard  the  plant  world 
in  its  entirety.  These  may  be  considered  as  three  —  relationship 
(including  structure),  distribution  and  physiology.  If,  then,  our 
three  months'  course  is  to  be  scientific  and  rational,  it  must  pre- 
sent the  world  of  vegetation  from  each  of  these  angles.  No  one 
picture  should  exclude  the  others  from  the  retina.  But  the  course 
in  systematic  botany  of  the  flowering  plants  emphasizes  relation- 
ship and  incidentally  distribution ;  the  course  in  dissection  and 
microscopic  anatomy  emphasizes  structure,  isolating  it  for  the 
purpose  ;  —  while  a  third  course  could  easily  be  planned  to  make 
the  last — the  physiology  of  plants  —  most  prominent.  Of  the 
three,  the  latter,  though  imperfect,  would  be  somewhat  prefera- 
ble, inasmuch  as  through  it  one  reaches  most  quickly  the  modem 
conception  of  a  biological  science.  One  discovers  that  botany  is 
applied  physics  and  chemistry.  But  for  completeness  and  uni- 
formity the  three  months'  course  must  present  facts  and  laws  of 
structure,  relationship,  distribution  and  physiology.  Not  one 
should  be  slighted  :  all  must  take  equal  rank.  Without  this  tri- 
une presentation — considering  structure  and  relation  as  one 
division  —  the  course  will  certainly  not  be  a  course  in  botany.  It 
may  be  a  course  in  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  flowering  plants,  or 
a  course  in  tissues  and  tissue-systems,  but  it  will  no  more  be  a 
course  in  botany  than  counting  the  scales  on  a  butterfly's  wing  is 
a  course  in  zoology.  It  is  difficult  to  make  one-third  of  anything 
equal  to  the  whole  of  that  thing. 

In  such  a  three-fold  presentation  of  the  plant-world  there  is  a 
possibility  of  giving  training  in  observation,  in  orderly  habits  of 
mind,  and  in  independent  thinking.  By  setting  the  student  at 
work  collecting  green-slimes,  pond-scums,  smuts,  leaf-spots,  toad- 
stools, lichens,  scouring-rushes  —  together  with  flowering-plants 
—  a  wide  range  of  vegetable  forms  are  presented  to  him,  and 
their  resemblances  or  differences  readily  impress  themselves  upon 
his  mind.  This  discursive  collecting  is  not  so  symmetrical  or  sim- 
ple as  the  ordinary  selective  method  which  rejects  anything  with- 
out a  flower  at  least  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  calculated, 
however,  to  give  a  more  just  idea  of  the  plant-world  as  a  whole. 
With  reference  to  structure,  much  more  can  be  seen  with   the 
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unaided  eye  than  teachers  suppose.  For  example,  a  thin  slice  of 
squash  stem  held  up  to  the  light  shows  clearly  enough  the  subepi- 
•dermal  tissues  and  the  bicollateral  structure  of  the  vascular  bun- 
dles. A  vast  amount  of  dissecting  and  anatomical  work  can  be 
-done  with  pins  and  pocket-knives.  If  rightly  used,  the  eye  is  a 
splendid  microscope,  but  one  must  use  it  with  the  "  fine  adjust- 
ment." Even  things  which  it  is  fashionable  to  slight  may  become 
productive  under  proper  handling.  Phyllotaxy  —  that  much 
abused  and  ridiculed  section  of  anatomy  and  physiology  —  pre- 
sents admirable  fields  of  study  in  the  mechanics  of  development. 
Close  examination  of  the  shoot-epidermis  opens  up  almost  every 
division  of  physiology.  For  the  epidermal  system  is  specialized 
for  defence,  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  attraction  —  sometimes 
—  of  insects,  and,  with  its  color,  texture,  thickness,  extent,  per- 
forations, projections,  secretions,  is  a  most  convenient  and  instruc- 
tive object  of  attention  in  a  three  months'  course  of  botany.  In 
connection  with  such  work  in  morphology  and  physiology  the 
structure  of  flowers,  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  princi- 
ples of  classification  may  be  studied.  The  demonstration  —  by 
the  developmental  chain  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  plants  — 
that  the  pollen  tube  is  itself  an  independent  plant,  is  instructive. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  as  a  most  discouraging  thing,  that 
scarcely  one  of  our  American  text-books  mentions  what  has  been 
known  for  twenty-five  years,  namely  —  that  plants  bearing 
stamens  and  pistils  can  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  be  considered 
as  male  or  female.  Such  a  profound  indifference  to  the  most  fun- 
damental facts  of  structure  and  function  serves  but  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  emancipating  one's  self  from  the  mere  book 
botany.  At  its  best,  the  botanical  text-book  is  a  necessary  evil. 
One  student  and  one  teacher  is  the  ideal  college.  The  time-worn 
epigram  of  Garfield  about  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log  contains  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  But  where  the  class-system  is  necessary,  our 
few  great  teachers  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  multitude  of 
learners,  by  means  of  the  text-books.  A  man's  personality  is, 
however,  rarely  caught  in  print.  The  peculiar  charm  of  his  pres- 
ence and  the  inspiration  of  his  own  living  enthusiasm  is  lost, 
while,  in  its  stead,  there  may  be  but  a  dry  collection  of  ex-cathedra 
facts  and  generalizations.  Therefore,  one  must  supplement  the 
cold  repast  with  something  appetizing  and  warm  of  one's  own  — 
if  one  has  anything  of  one's  own  to  offer.     And  in  this  connec- 
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tion  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  interest  and 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Of  course,  an  uninter- 
•ested  teacher  is  forever  an  uninteresting  teacher.  A  teacher  who 
is  content  with  "hearing  the  lessons"  is  an  enemy  of  education. 
The  idea  which  some  have,  that  the  text-book  is  the  teacher  and 
the  individual  by  courtesy  named  "  teacher,"  or  sometimes  "  pro- 
fessor," is  merely  a  kind  of  intellectual  galvanometer  which  indi- 
cates, by  a  aeries  of  figures  running  from  1  to  10,  whether  the 
electric  current  of  information  from  text-book  to  pupil  is  rela- 
tively strong  or  weak — this  idea,  be  it  respectfully  said,  is  so 
ingeniously  perverted  that  it  quite  commands  our  admiration. 
Deliver  us  from  botanical  teachers  who  hear  the  lessons  ! 

Resuming,  let  us  see  what  the  method  of  presentation  should 
be  in  the  department  of  plant  physiology.  In  its  modern  aspect, 
this  is  rather  the  newest  field  of  botanical  investigation.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  an  ordi- 
nary equipment,  and  is  mentally  associated  with  regiments  of 
flasks,  brigades  of  induction-coils  and  whole  armies  of  expensive 
and  delicate  pieces  of  apparatus.  Certainly  all  the  resources  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics  may  b»  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  science  of  botany  and  the  result  is  our  present  mechanical  or 
physico-chemical  theory  of  plant  life.  But,  although  one  may 
conduct  experiments  of  great  delicacy,  it  is  scarcely  imperative, 
on  that  account,  for  the  teacher  trying  to  give  an  evenly-balanced 
six  fortnights  of  botany  to  present  such  experiments.  The  truth 
is,  one  may  do  most  of  the  physiological  experiments  without 
apparatus.  Seedlings  planted  in  little  boxes  which  may  be  set  on 
edge  illustrate  geotropic  curvatures ;  others  set  in  the  window 
illustrate  the  heliotropic  positions.  To  etiolate  a  plant  needs  but 
an  empty  flower-pot  turned  over  it.  Tissue  tensions  are  illus- 
trated by  slicing  a  radish  or  parsnip  and  soaking  awhile  in  water. 
Tendrils  may  be  stimulated  to  curvature,  bladderworts  and 
pitcher-plants  may  be  grown  for  examination,  leaves  may  be  cov- 
ered with  felt  pads  to  illustrate  the  transitional  movements  of  the 
chlorophyl  bodies  within ;  the  phenomena  of  wilting,  artificial 
culture-solutions,  fermentation,  temperature  changes  in  germinat- 
ing seeds,  and  a  hundred  others  are  demonstrated  without  diffi- 
culty. For  such  a  course  there  is  no  text-book.  The  teacher 
must  give  it  by  brief  lectures,  or  better,  by  occasional  dictations. 
Some  such  compilations  as  Doctor  Goodale's  Phy%iological  Botany^ 
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or  Vine's  Lectures  an  Plant  PhyBiology^  may  be  used  for  reference. 
Pfeffer  and  Detmer  are  the  best  authors  for  those  who  read  Ger- 
man, and  Frank's  little  books  are  admirable.  By  such  a  course, 
brief  though  it  may  be,  the  student  will  learn  that  there  is  not  a 
position  of  a  leaf,  not  a  coil  in  a  tendril  which  has  not  its  suf- 
ficient cause.  Tims  he  will  learn  in  proper  fashion  what  is  meant 
by  scientific  investigation. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  such  courses  as 
have  been  briefly  outlined  are  too  extended  for  the  time  allotted 
them.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  such  courses  are  prac- 
tical, as  is  shown  by  their  adoption  in  more  than  one  college  and 
academy  in  America.  Students  should  not  be  persistently  under- 
rated. Even  the  dull  ones  will  be  able  to  radiate  a  little  light  of 
their  own  if  opportunity  is  given  them  to  do  something  more  than 
repeat  the  feeble  beams  of  a  text-book.  And  this  is  the  greatly 
needed  thing;  this  is  the  essential  thing  —  that  students  should 
think  for  themselves.  Original  thought  is  the  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  genius  of  the  future.  A  rational, course  of  study  is  the 
alembic  which  can  precipitate  such  thought  from  a  solution  of 
confused  and  half-formed  notions.  Science  itself  is  to  be  defined 
as  that  mass  of  facts  within  experience  by  which  we  criticise  our 
primitive  ideas.  Therefore,  everything  should  be  bent  to  bring- 
ing forth  true  thought  from  the  pupil ;  otherwise  he  cannot  arrive 
at  intellectual  manhood. 

The  older  method  of  teaching  botany  took  for  its  postulate  that 
plants  could  be  classified.  It  then  classified  a  few  in  proof  of  the 
assertion.  The  newer  and  better  method  postulates  that  plants 
are  alive,  and  demonstrates  it  by  an  examination  of  their  form, 
structure,  activities  and  growth.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the 
tacit  assumption  of  our  own  prime  importance  as  the  beiug^j  who 
classify.  The  plants  are  but  material  —  a  grist  ground  in  the  mill 
of  systematic  botany.  In  the  other  case  we  admit  the  self-suf- 
ficiency of  the  smallest  alga  or  lichen,  and  we  study  it  with  frank 
declaration  of  its  individuality.  By  the  old  method  the  mind  does 
not  turn  to  plants  as  to  other  living  cieatures  —  like,  and  yet 
unlike  ourselves.  By  the  new,  almost  a  subjective  notion  of 
plant-life  may  be  acquired.  They  are  all  but  studied  from 
within.  This  is  a  great  gain.  One  who  studies  botany  aright 
will  scarcely  finish  a  three  months'  course  with  his  primitive  ideaa 
undisturbed.     He  will  not  be  so  ready  to  believe  that  apples  are 
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good  to  eat  because  humanity  must  be  fed  —  and  humanity  likes 
apples.  He  will  not  think  that  grass  is  green  because  green  is 
the  most  grateful  color  to  the  human  eye ;  that  the  perfume  of  the 
flower  is  to  tickle  the  human  nostrils ;  that  potatoes  have  been 
painfully  evolving  throughout  the  ages  in  order  that  they  might 
at  last  be  boiled.  In  spite  of  that  naive  and  natural  belief  that 
each  one  of  us  is  at  the  exact  mathematical  centre  of  surrounding 
space,  and  in  the  face  of  that  exaltation  which  comes  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  anthropocentric  adjustment  of  the  universe, 
we  shall  learn,  if  we  are  apt  pupils  of  science,  that  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  similar  assumption  on  the  part  of  every  living 
creature  within  our  ken. 

By  the  older  method  of  botanical  instruction  there  is  given  an 
education  in  memory,  in  pronunciation,  in  philology,  in  observa- 
tion of  isolated  things,  in  patience,  in  classifications,  in  conceit ; 
but  there  is  not  much  of  an  education  given  in  botany.  By  the 
newer  method,  Latin  names  are  sacrificed,  mayhap,  to  the  one 
fundamental  notion  that  plants  really  live,  and  that  every  part, 
angle,  position,  color,  texture  and  shape  is  of  use  to  the  plant  and 
part  of  iU  individuality. 

It  is,  then,  because  a  course  in  botany  should  be  scientific  in 
method,  valuable  in  substance,  modern  in  spirit  that  the  one-sided 
system  of  teaching  young  people  about  plants,  however  much 
custom  may  dignify  it  or  conservation  uphold  it,  should  not  be 
tolerated  longer  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  What  is  needed  is 
an  evenly-balanced,  available,  rational  and  interesting  exposition 
of  plant-life  and  plant  society  —  for  there  is  a  sort  of  vegetable 
sociology  —  by  interested  and  capable  instructors.  In  no  other 
branch  of  education  does  the  personal  element  play  a  larger  part 
than  in  natural  science.  There  must  be  sentiment  as  well  as  sci- 
ence in  the  scientific  teacher.  There  must  be  a  largeness  of  heart 
as  well  as  an  openness  of  mind,  or  the  secret  of  living  creatures 
not  ourselves  cannot  even  be  learned,  while,  to  communicate  it  to 
others  would  be  hopeless.  The  ideal  course  in  botany  can  be 
given  only  by  the  ideal  teacher,  and  for  one  to  develop  either  the 
study  or  the  students,  needs  first  of  all,  development  of  one's  self. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  secret  of  success,  as  a  teacher,  is  to  be 
born  so ;  but  after  all  there  is  opportunity  for  the  largest  expan- 
sion of  one's  powers  and  usefulness  if  one  only  begins  aright. 
And  in  botanical  instruction  the  right  place  to  begin  is  at  that 
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simple,  universally  recognized'  and   all    but  universally  ignored 

statement  of  scientific  truth  —  Plants,  like  animals,   are  living- 
things. 


STUDENT  LIFE  IN  THE  L  TCEE,  PARIS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

IN  considering  student  life  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany,  it  ia 
well  to  remember  that  it  exists  under  two  very  distinct 
phases.  There  is  the  more  public  life  of  the  University  and  the 
professional  school,  and  the  more  private  and  less  known  life  of 
the  college  and  the  preparatory  school.  The  latter  comes  into  a 
somewhat  closer  relation  with  the  life  of  a  student  in  an  Ameri- 
can college  than  the  former,  though  its  conditions  and  limitations 
will  be  found  to  be  very  different. 

University  (or  post-graduate  student  life)  may  be  seen  in  Paris 
at  the  Ecole  de  MSdecine^  the  Ecole  Droits  and  at  the  Sorhanne^ 
where  were  inscribed,  one  year  ago,  10,391  students.  In  the  for- 
mer are  found  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  the  faculty  of  law,  in 
the  latter  the  three  faculties  of  letters,  science  and  theology. 
These  five  faculties  form  the  AcadSmie  de  Paris^  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  seventeen  academies  (including  one  in  Algeria)  which 
constitute  the  University  of  France. 

This  last  term  represents,  not  a  university  in  the  ordinary  sig- 
nification, but  the  entire  system  of  education  in  France,  organized 
as  a  branch  of  the  government,  and  embracing  the  three  grades  of 
instruction,  called  primary,  secondary  and  superior  instruction. 

The  superior  instruction  is  post-graduate  and  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  university  instruction  in  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  under-graduate,  or  secondary,  instruction  is  given  in  the 
LycSes  and  communal  colleges,  the  former  belonging  to  the  state^ 
the  latter  to  the  Commune^  the  departments  or  the  city  in  which  they 
are  located.  These  institutions  are  not  open  freely  to  the  public^ 
and  the  visitor  must  conform  to  certain  ofl&cial  formalities  before 
he  can  obtain  full  access  to  them.  My  own  personal  experience 
may  serve  as  an  illustration.  From  a  prominent  official  I  learned 
that  the  first  essential  step  was  to  obtain  a  card  of  introduction 
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from  the  United  States  Minister.  Having  secured  this,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  French  Li/cSes^  called 
Louis  le  Grande  located  in  an  old  monastic  looking  building  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in  the  rear  of  the  Sorbonne.  The 
concierge  introduced  me  to  the  proviseur^  or  president,  who,  after 
reading  the  note  of  Minister  Reid,  politely  informed  me,  that  if  I 
wished  only  to  visit  the  buildings,  he  would  direct  the  bursar  to 
give  me  every  attention,  but  if  I  wished  to  visit  any  of  the  classes 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Rector  of  the 
Academy,  since  he  himself  had  no  authority  in  such  matters.  On 
going  thence  to  the  office  of  the  recteur  in  the  Sorbonne^  I  was 
told  that  the  required  card  of  admission  would  be  sent  to  me  by 
post  on  the  following  day.  Having  procured  this  document  the 
way  was  fully  opened  to  see  and  to  learn  all  that  I  desired. 

Louis  le  Grand  is  the  oldest  LycSe  in  France,  having  been  es- 
tablished in  1802.  In  the  following  year  many  other  colleges 
were  taken  under  the  control  of  the  state  and  also  called  LycSes^ 
national  colleges.  This  LycSe  was  originally  opened  in  1563 
under  the  name  of  College  de  Clermont.  Several  other  colleges  in- 
cluding the  College  du  Plessis  were  united  with  it,  and  the  build- 
ings entirely  reconstructed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  oldest  of  these  buildings  was  demolished  in  1885  and  the 
others  will  soon  be  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  8,000,000  francs. 
($1,600,000.) 

The  new  halls  and  class-rooms  are  large,  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  dreary  and  uncom- 
fortable rooms  in  the  old  buildings.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sleeping  rooms,  each  of  which  contains  twenty-six  beds,  and  has 
a  lavatory  adjoining.  The  beds  are  arranged  in  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  rooms  as  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  about  three  feet 
apart.  In  one  corner  of  each  room  separated  from  the  other  beds 
by  a  curtain  is  the  bed  of  the  Maitre  d'  Stude, 

In  1881  an  annex,  called  Petit  LycSe  Louis  le  Orand^  was  built 
on  a  part  of  the  grounds  which  were  taken  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg.  This  fine  structure  built  at  an  expense  of  $904,730. 
is  devoted  to  pupils  of  the  primary  class  and  of  the  grammar 
division  as  far  as  the  fifth  class  inclusive.  The  other  building  is 
now  appropriated  to  the  older  classes,  the  fourth,  third,  second, 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  also  classes  in  elementary  and  special 
mathematics.     The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  both  buildings  in 
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1887  was  1580,  of  these  772  were  ^Hntemes^'  (boarding  pupils)  and 
818  ''extemesy 

I  attended  several  classes  in  both  buildings,  including  classes  in 
English,  in  one  of  which  a  boy  of  twelve,  or  thirteen,  recited  with 
very  fair  accent  a  part  of  the  poem  commencing: 

^*  John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen  of  credit  and  renown/' 

The  pupil  when  eight  years  of  age  may  take  either  English  or 
German,  but  must  continue  the  same  study  nine  years,  with  four 
hours  a  week  during  the  first  three  years,  and  two  and  one-half 
hours  per  week  until  he  enters  the  class  of  philosophy. 

The  instruction  is  at  first  oral  and  practical,  then  theoretical 
and  critical.  The  student  learns  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  speak 
the  language,  and  also  gains  a  wide  acquaintance  with  its  litera- 
ture. The  regulations  of  the  government  require  the  professor 
to  keep  constantly  in  view,  during  the  entire  coui-se,  ''  that  the 
pupils  must  be  habituated  to  the  spoken  language  as  much  as  to 
the  written  language." 

When  the  time  devoted  to  modern  languages  in  many  of  our 
American  colleges  is  compared  with  this  course  in  the  French 
LycSes^  it  appears  that  we  are  far  behind  the  French  in  this  de- 
partment of  education.  The  basis  of  college  education  in  France 
is  language  and  literature.  French  has  an  average  of  four  and 
eight-ninths  hours  a  week  during  nine  years,  Latin  six  and  one- 
third  hours  during  six  years,  Greek  four  and  one-fifth  hours  dur- 
ing five  years.  The  sciences,  (including  mathematics)  have  two 
and  one-fifth  hours,  history  one  and  one-half  hours,  geography  and 
drawing  each  one  hour  per  week  during  ten  years. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  course  represents  the  work  of  the 
classical  and  literary  section.  There  is  also  a  scientific  section, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  in  which  there  is  more  of  the  sciences 
and  mathematics  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  specially 
scientific,  technical  and  professional  studies  are  pursued  in 
other  institutions  which  are  numerous  and  of  the  highest  grade  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  There 
are  also,  in  both  sections,  exercises  in  vocal  music,  gymnastics, 
and  religious  culture. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  visited  the  LycSe^  Janson-de-Sailly, 
one  of  the  latest  established  by  the  state.  It  is  located  in  a  very 
beautiful  part  of  Paris,  near  the  Bois  de   Boulogne,  and  forms  a 
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vast  quadrilateral  isolated  on  three  sides,  but  having  a  few  pri- 
vate residences  on  a  part  of  the  fourth  side.  It  was  founded  in 
1876  and  opened  for  students  in  1884.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
benevolent  citizen,  who  in  1828  left  a  legacy  of  certain  real  estate 
to  the  University  to  found  a  LycSe  in  Paris  bearing  his  name,  and 
in  which  "  instruction  should  be  given  to  children  who  should 
be  particularly  distinguished  by  their  filial  piety."  The  sum  of 
about  $540,000  was  realized  from  the  estate  and  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  government 
has  expended  $1,800,000,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  college 
buildings  in  the  world.  Every  part  of  the  buildings  was  freely 
shown,  and  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  students.  There  were  convenient  class-rooms, 
fifty  study  halls,  a  beautiful  chapel,  a  fine  gymnasium,  two  fenc- 
ing halls,  immense  kitchen  and  dining  halls,  large  and  airy  sleep- 
ing-rooms and  an  infirmary  where  invalids  receive  the  best  care 
that  medical  skill  and  trained  nursing  can  bestow.  In  this  Lycie 
there  were  one  hundred  employes  and  1600  pupils.  The  build- 
ings enclose  four  large  courts  devoted  to  recreation,  and  these  are 
separated  by  a  central  court,  called  cour  (T  honneur^  which  contains 
a  garden  with  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  and  around  which  are 
located  the  rooms  of  the  proviseur  and  other  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion. Much  attention  is  paid  to  physical  training.  The  students 
are  allowed  on  certain  days  to  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and'  td 
compete  in  public  games  with  other  students  in  Paris,  but  never 
to  go  to  another  city. 

The  program  of  study  and  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other  LyrSe  except  that  it  admits  children  to  a  class  one  grade 
lower,  and  thus  furnishes  one  consecutive  course  of  training  from 
the  Maternal  school  to  the  class  of  philosophy,  after  which  the 
student  passes  to  the  Sorbonne  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
''^'Bachelier  es  Lettres''  or  ''  Bachelier  es  Scieiwes.'^  (The  degree  of 
^'Bachelier  es  Arts''  is  no  longer  given  by  the  University  of 
France.) 

The  order  of  daily  exercises  is  the  same  in  all  these  institutions 
and  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  —  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  summer 
and  at  5.30  in  winter ;  allow  twenty  minutes  for  the  toilet ;  study 
till  7.15 ;  visit  of  the  doctor,  breakfast  and  recreation  7.15  to  8 ; 
class  8  to  10  ;  recreation  10  to  10.15 ;  study  10.15  to  12 ;  dinner  12 
to  12.30  ;  recreation  12.30  to  1 ;  study^l  to  2;  class  2  to  4;  lunch 
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and  recreation  4  to  5 ;  study  5  to  8 ;  supper  and  retire  8  to  8.30^ 
During  the  last  two  years  optional  evening  work  is  allowed  from- 
8.30  to  9.30. 

On  Thursdays  there  are  no  classes,  but  there    are    hours  of 
study,   music,  gymnastics  and    recreation.      On  Sundays    there 
are  no  classes,  but  there  are  hours  of  study,  mass,  vespers,  prom-^ 
enade  and  recreation. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  LycSe  by  the  ministers  of 
different  denominations  in  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  prefer- 
ence  of  the  pupil's  father. 

The  methodssof  discipline  and  encouragement  employed  in  the* 
Lyc^e  are  included  ia  six  grades  of  punishment  and  seven  grades 
of  reward. 

It  thus  appears  that  college  life  in  France  diJBfers  widely  from> 
college  life    in    the    United  States  and   from  university    life    in 
Europe.      The  student  knows  but  little  of  the  freedom  enjoyed! 
in  our  American  colleges  and  much  less  of  that  in  the  university. 
He  is  strictly  under  tutors  and  governors.     The  professors  give 
him  instruction  during  certain  hours  of  the  week,  but  the  maitres^ 
superintend  his  conduct  by  day  and  by  night,  in  hours  of  study 
and  of  recreation,  in  the  dining-room  and  in  the  dormitory.     If  he^ 
takes  a  walk  in  the  street  it  must  be  at  recreation  hours  and  in 
company  with  his  companions,  two  by  two,  in  long  procession  un- 
der the  master's  vigilant  eye.     The  extemes^  or  day  scholars,  who- 
board  with  their  parents  or  friends,  have  more  freedom  in  this  re- 
spect, but  in  the  college  during  the  day  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  surveillance. 

They  have  no  elective  studies  except  the  choice  between  Eng- 
lish and  German  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  of  the  classi-^ 
cal  or  scientific  section  on  entering  the  sixth  class.  The  curricu- 
lum is  fixed  by  the  government  and  rigidly  followed.  Not  only 
are  the  text-books  assigned,  but  even  the  method  in  which  the  in- 
struction shall  be  given.  In  his  hours  of  study  he  must  sit  at  a- 
desk  with  his  companions,  like  a  young  school-boy,  with  his  atten- 
tion closely  fixed  upon  his  work.  Any  neglect  or  divei*sion  im- 
mediately attracts  the  notice  of  the  maitre  rf'  Stude  whose  prompt 
reproof  recalls  the  offender  to  duty.  In  the  classe  he  must  follow 
the  lesson  thoughtfully,  take  notes  of  the  instruction,  and  be 
ready  to  give 'an  account  of  the  same  when  called  upon. 

I  once  witnessed  a  lesson  in  history  in  which  the  professor  gav^ 
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a  lecture,  talking  rapidly  for  an  hour,  giving  facts  and  dates,  and 
then  called  upon  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  give  an  abstract 
of  what  had  been  said.  The  result  was  surprising.  Such  a  re- 
port could  only  be  made  by  one  whose  attention  and  memory  had 
been  long  and  thoroughly  trained. 

The  two  LycSe%  above  described  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  one  hundred  colleges  sustained  by  the 
national  government.  There  are  also  246  communal  colleges. 
The  course  of  study  is  the  same  in  all  these  institutions,  and  the 
examinations  for  degrees  are  equivalent.  These  are  all  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  university  and  not  by  the 
different  colleges,  thus  securing  an  equal  or  uniform  value  for 
each  degree  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  examination 
is  very  rigid,  and  the  unsuccessful  student  must  return  to  the  col- 
lege for  another  year  of  study,  or  relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining 
a  diploma.  Students  who  pursue  their  entire  course  in  the  LycSe 
may  be  prepared  for  the  examination  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Those  who  take  the  preparatory  studies  in  the  public  schools 
(which  are  entirely  free)  usually  enter  the  sixth  class  of  the 
Lyc^e  and  are  prepared  to  graduate  at  twenty. 

There  are  also  twenty-three  LycSes  and  twenty-five  communal 
colleges  for  young  women,  but  the  course  of  study  is  not  yet 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  LycSes  and  colleges.  The  instruction 
in  all  these  higher  institutions  is  not  free,  but  the  government 
furnishes  aid  to  worthy  students,  even  to  the  amount  of  their  en- 
tire expenses  in  special  cases,  thus  bringing  a  college  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  person  who  has  decided  energy 
and  talent. 


MANUAL  TRAINING, 

BY   SlfPT.   EDWIN  P.   BEAVER,   BOSTON. 

MANUAL  training  is  just  now  advancing  rapidly  in  populan 
favor  ;  and  not  less  rapidly,  perhaps,  is  it  winning  recogni- 
tion among  educationists  as  an  efficient  agency  for  mental  culture. 
One  hears  every  now  and  then  of  another  town  or  city  added  to 
the  list  of  those  that  have  either  established  manual  training 
schools  or  put  manual  training  into  the  courses  of  schools  already 
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existing.  The  list  grows  apace.  The  movement  is  wide  and 
deep  and  strong.  It  may  be  favored  or  opposed ;  but  it  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  theory  for  abstract  discussion  ; 
but  an  accomplished  fact,  with  causes  and  consequences  and 
results  interesting  enough  to  repay  the  most  careful  study.  To 
such  study  educationists  must  now  needs  apply  themselves ;  be- 
cause, if  people  are  wrong  in  desiring  manual  training  to  be  made 
a  part  of  public  instruction,  the  educationists  are  expected  to  set 
them  right ;  but  if  they  are  right  in  that  desire,  then  the  professed 
educationists  ought  to  show  them  how  to  realize  it  in  the  best 
manner.  The  unwilling  conservative,  who  hates  to  be  troubled 
with  new  things,  or  the  flippant  trifler,  who  will  not  study  them 
seriously,  is  not  the  man  whose  advice  is  particularly  important  or 
much  sought  for  just  now. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while,  therefor,  to  point  out  in  this  brief 
article  some  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  study  of  this  new  educa- 
tional movement  may  usefully  proceed  —  especially  those  which 
may  be  followed  in  the  light  of  accumulated  experience. 

In  the  firat  place,  the  manual  training  school  itself  is  worthy  of 
study  as  the  realization  of  an  educational  idea.  An  important 
discovery  was  made  when  it  was  found  that  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts  could  be  made  a  matter  of  principles  and  reasoning 
rather  than  a  mere  matter  of  processes  learned  by  imitation  ;  and 
a  further  valuable  contribution  to  pedagogic  knowledge  was  made 
when  experience  proved  that  instruction  of  this  sort  was  useful 
not  alon^e  to  the  student  in  mechanical  engineering  for  his  special 
needs,  but  also  to  students  in  various  other  lines  for  general  pur- 
poses. Indeed  the  conclusion  is  now  widely  accepted  that  a  high 
school  giving  a  large  share  of  its  time  to  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  school  to  have  in  our  cities ; 
and  that  its  usefulness  consists  partly  in  its  affording  a  good  prep- 
•  aration  for  scientific  and  polytechnic  schools,  partly  also  in  its 
training  for  intelligent  artisanship,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  its 
development  of  intellectual  power  for  general  purposes.  There 
are  those  who  cannot  see  in  manual  training  any  mental  training 
—  any  thought  or  reasoning.  The  whole  affair  appeara  to  be 
merely  the  acquisition  of  knack  or  skill  in  certain  processes 
learned  by  imitation.  To  minds  possessed  of  such  views  the 
*' educative  value  "  of  manual  training  does  not  appear;  nor  can 
it  be  made  to  appear  by  any  amount  of  abstract  reasoning  or  of 
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others'  testimony.  The  only  way  for  persons  so  in  error  to  gain 
right  views  on  the  subject  would  be  to  visit  good  manual  training 
schools,  observe  the  boys  at  their  work,  question  them  about  it, 
learn  their  reasons  for  doing  things  thus  rather  than  so,  listen  to 
their  criticisms  on  their  woik,  or  on  themselves  as  workmen,  com- 
pare the  skill  acquired  by  these  boys'  in  a  few  months  with  that 
acquired  by  ordinary  apprentices  in  as  many  years,  and,  after  ana- 
lyzing all  the  results  of  such  inquiries,  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
manual  training  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  it  as  an  educative  agen- 
cy. Such  objective  study  —  and  the  case  really  admits  of  no 
other — will  most  likely  convince  unprejudiced  minds  that  man- 
ual training  has  a  very  substantial  "educative  value";  that  it  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  mental  training  in  a  new  mode  —  a  mode  in 
which  the  hand  and  eye  play  rather  important  parts  as  the  mind's 
instruments.  When  we  study  boys'  minds  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  a  class  of  them  which  are  reached  with  great  difficulty 
through  language  as  the  medium  of  expression,  but  easily 
through  drawing  or  modelling  or  mechanical  construction.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  language  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
means  of  training  such  minds  ;  but  it  does  prove  that  other  and 
more  effective  means  of  training  exist,  which  ought  to  be  used, 
and  the  total  neglect  of  which  is  an  educational  mistake  entailing 
often  great  waste  of  time  and  power.  School  instruction  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  besiege  the  boys'  mind,  as  it  were,  on  all  sides ; 
so  that  an  entrance  may  be  effected  at  the  point  of  least  resist- 
ance ;  and  when  once  an  entrance  has  been  made  into  the  citadel 
of  his  mind,  the  other  defenses  are  the  more  easily  broken  down. 
Thus  do  we  have  in  figurative  form  the  argument  for  giving  some 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  to  all  boys  of  high  school  age  — 
yes,  and  girls  too,  if  the  question  be  asked.  Many  a  boy  hardly 
reached  by  the  traditional  courses  of  instruction  in  the  languages 
and  abstract  mathematics,  has  been  aroused  to  his  first  vigorous 
and  sustained  mental  activity  through  his  mechanical  aptitudes ; 
and  being  thus  for  once  intellectually  wide  awake  his  further 
education  through  the  whole  range  of  his  aptitudes  became  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter.  It  is  a  familiar  and  traditional  belief 
which  regards  all  school  work  as  irksome  to  boys ;  and  yet  we 
know  that  vigorous  mental  activity  is  always  pleasurable.  The 
great  point  in  education  is  to  get  the  boys'  minds  wide  awake 
about  something  ;  it  matters  not  so  much  about  what,  as  that  they 
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be  intellectually  in  earnest.  Now  there  is  an  accumulating  body 
of  evidence,  quite  remarkable  in  its  way,  showing  that  the  aver- 
age boy  of  high  school  age  is  intellectually  awakened  by  mechanic 
art  instruction  as  he  never  has  been  by  the  traditional  high  school 
studies.  He  gives  up  his  out-ofnschool  time  to  it,  prefers  it  to  ath- 
letics and  field  sports,  and  begs  that  it  may  be  continued  during 
the  holidays.  That  boys  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  and  be- 
fore the  novelty  of  the  new  exercises  had  worn  away  should  do 
such  things  is  not,,  perhaps,  very  surprising ;  but  when  we  find 
boys  doing  such  things  constantly  year  after  year  and  with  un- 
flagging zeal  we  must  admit  that  we  have  at  last  discovered  an 
uncommonly  interesting  course  of  instruction.  Now  unless  tliis 
uncommonly  interesting  instruction  be  deemed  wholly  valueless 
for  educational  purposes,  the  fact  that  it  is  so  very  attractive  to 
boys  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  important  matter.  It  certainly 
suggests  the  thought  that  if  the  traditional  school  exercises  are 
irksome  to  many  boys,  the  fault  may  not  lie  wholly  with  the  boys. 
It  is  not  best  to  urge  people  to  accept  the  conclusion  here  sug- 
gested on  theoretical  grounds  ;  it  is  much  better  to  induce  them 
to  study  the  results  of  experience  for  themselves  and  form  their 
own  conclusions. 

Another  line  of  study  worth  taking  up  would  lead  us  to 
inquire  how  far  the  present  popularity  of  manual  training  schools 
may  be  due  to  a  prevalent  conviction  that  manual  training  schools 
are  a  good  substitute  for  the  old  forms  of  apprenticeship  now  gone 
out  of  use.  It  is  important  to  guard  against  misapprehension 
here.  On  the  one  hand  manual  training  schools  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  trade  schools ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  manual  training  school  gives 
the  best  kind  of  preparation  for  the  quick  and  easy  learning  of 
many  trades.  This  is  because  the  instruction  deals  with  general 
principles  mainly,  and  does  not  descend  prematurely  to  the  tech- 
nical details  of  particular  trades.  While  the  manual  training 
school  does  not  teach  particular  trades,  it  helps  its  pupils  a  long 
way  on  towards  the  acquisition  of  many  trades.  This  advantage 
has  found  prompt  recognition  among  people  interested  in  the  me- 
ohAnical  industries.  There  is  some  very  striking  evidence  on  this 
point  reported  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Girard  College.  Form- 
erly the  boys  on  leaving  that  institution  were  bound  out  as  ap- 
prentices, to  learn  trades  in  the  old  fashioned  w.ay  ;  but,  with  the 
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growing  disuse  of  apprenticeship,  the  opportunities  for  placing 
the  boys  in  this  manner  became  exceedingly  restricted/  What  to 
do  with  the  boys  as  they  reached  the  age  of  leaving  the  college 
had  become  a  very  embarrassing  question,  when  the  idea  of  giving 
them  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  leaving  the  college 
was  suggested  and  acted  upon.  The  result  has  been  that  the  boys 
so  instructed  in  the  college  are  now  received  into  the  great  me- 
chanical establishments  of  Philadelphia  on  advanced  standing  as 
compared  with  boys  admitted  without  such  preparatory  ti*aining. 
And  the  amount  of  advance  in  the  standing  is  such  as  to  attribute 
to  the  college  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  occupying  ten 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  a  value  equal  to  that  obtainable  under 
the  ordinary  circumstances  in  fifty  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 
Thus  the  advantage  of  college  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts 
over  the  ordinary  instruction  appears  to  be  reckoned  in  the  ratio 
of  five  to  one.  And  this  is  the  estimate  not  of  educationists,  nor 
of  sentimentalists,  but  of  hard-headed  business  men  in  Philadelphia. 
But  it  is  important  that  people  should  not  be  carried  away  with 
the  notion  that  the  manual  training  school  is  going  to  solve  the 
Labor  Question,  or  the  Socialist  Question,  or  any  other  great  ques- 
tion that  threatens  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community.  It 
will  doubtless  give  some  help  in  such  matters ;  but  the  claim  that 
it  offers  a  clear  solution  of  any  of  them  is  more  than  any  experi- 
ence yet  had  would  warrant.  The  vague  and  sentimental  talk 
that  is  sometimes  heard  and  even  applauded,  probably  does  more 
harm  than  good  ;  at  any  rate  one  may  be  excused  for  not  consid- 
ering it  seriously  until  there  be  some  definite  experience  to  be 
cited  in  its  support. 

Another  interesting  line  of  inquiry,  and  one  of  pressing  im- 
portance just  now,  relates  to  the  introduction  of  elementary  man- 
ual training  into  the  schools  below  the  high  school  grade.  There 
are  many  interesting  experiments  now  going  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Clay  modelling,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  paste- 
board construction,  and  light  wood-work  with  a  few  simple  tools 
are  among  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the  grammar 
and  primary  school  grades.  Some  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
successfully  carried  into  eflfect,  while  others  still  await  the  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  their  feasibility.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  methods  of  instruction  to 
large  classes  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  And  then  comes  the  further 
difficulty  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  regular  class  teachers 
to  give  the  new  kind  of  instruction.  It  is  not  asserted  that  these 
difficulties  are  insurmountable,  but  they  are  serious  and  demand 
serious  study.  Theoretically,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  course  of 
manual  training,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  kindergarten  to 
and  through  the  high  school,  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have 
established  in  working  order ;  but  experience  has  not  yet  shown 
the  clear  way  to  do  that. 
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Take  for  example  the  light  wood-work  now  attracting  so  much 
attention  under  the  foreign  name  Slojd  or  Sloyd.  There  is  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  it  — nothing  but  careful  whittling  and  simple 
light  joinery.  Probably  the  regular  teachers,  who  are  mostly 
women,  could  by  considerable  time  and  pains  qualify  themselves 
to  teach  as  many  children  as  the  Sloyd  professors  now  teach 
adults,  that  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  persons  at  one  time.  But 
in  all  other  school  exercises  fifty  to  sixty  children  must  be  taught 
at  once ;  or  if  taught  in  divisions,  all  the  divisions  must  be  cared 
for  while  one  is  taught,  and  all  by  one  teacher.  Now,  unless  the 
Sloyd  can  be  taught  in  like  manner,  its  introduction  will  bring  in 
a  large  number  of  extra  teachers  and  thus  largely  increase  the 
cost  of  instruction.  The  as  yet  unsolved  problem  is  to  show  how 
the  simple  light  wood- work  appropriate  for  the  grammar  grades 
can  be  introduced  without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  schools.  The  precedent  set  by  sewing  in  some  cities  ought 
not  to  be  followed  ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  add  to  the  fulL  corps  of 
regular  teachers  a  corps  of  sewing  teachers  who  relieve  the  regu- 
lar teachers  of  work  a  part  of  the  time,  or,  if  not,  act  with  them 
so  that  two  teachers  are  in  the  place  of  one  for  the  time  beings 
thus  doubling  the  cost  of  salaries.  If  it  be  said  that  the  regular 
teachers  cannot  all  be  expected  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
special  and  new  branches  of  instruction  proposed  for  introduc- 
tion, the  answer  ought  not  to  be,  ''provide  special  teachers  to  sup- 
plant the  regular  teachera  for  a  part  of  the  time,"  but  rather^ 
"  let  one  regular  teacher  acquire  the  special  knowledge  necessary 
and  change  classes  with  the  other  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing that  special  teaching  throughout  the  whole  school."  Depart- 
mental teaching  easily  solves  all  such  difficulties  in  high  schools  ; 
but  in  grammar  schools  the  case  may  be  different ;  we  await  con- 
vincing experience  on  the  matter. 

Such  are  a  very  few  of  the  interesting  lines  of  study  which  the 

S resent  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training  brings  into  notice, 
lany  others  might  be  suggested  did  space  allow.  One  remark^ 
however,  ought  to  be  added.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
some  qualified  person  or  persons  with  the  necessary  leisure  may 
devote  themselves  to  these  and  cognate  investigations  to  the  end 
that  the  accumulating  experience  may  be  critically  analyzed,  and 
thereby  made  to  yield  trustworthy  deductions  for  our  guidance  in 
the  practical  management  of  educational  affairs.  There  is  a  great 
work  here,  and  a  great  need  of  having  it  well  done.  Who  will 
undertake  it  ? 
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EDITORIAL. 

W£  take  special  pleasure  in  presenting  the  April  number  of  Ed- 
ucation to  our  regular  readers  and  to  a  g^eat  number  of  new 
friends.  No  teacher  or  thoughtful  person  can  read  through  these  arti- 
cles, by  such  leaders  of  thought  as  £x-Gov.  Long,  Supt.  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton  and  other  able  educators,  without  being 
both  instructed  and  stimulated  to  better  work  themselves. 

IT  has  recently  been  announced  that  a  distinguished  leader  of  society 
in  Philadelphia  has  declared  that  ^^  the  social  line  must  be  drawn  at 
school  teachers."  Which  side  of  the  line  the  immortal  '*  Four  hundred  " 
of  the  Quaker  city  is  expected  to  occupy  we  are  not  informed.  Evi- 
dently, the  day  is  at  hand  when  a  genuine  American  ^^  upper  class,*' 
built  on  superior  intelligence,  refinement  and  character,  will  assert 
itself,  leaving  the  expensive  set  who,  in  city  and  village,  are  now  push- 
ing for  the  front  to  its  own  devices.  When  we  remember  that, 
especially  in  the  great  West  and  the  new  South,  the  school  mistress  is 
'*  the  coming  woman,"  indeed,  the  woman  that  has  already  come,  the 
line  seems  to  be  already  drawn  and  the  announcement  from  Philadel- 
phia may  be  regarded  as  a  notice  for  the  regulation  upper  ten  to  ^^  step 
down  and  out." 

THE  Educational  Department  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion will  be  one  of  its  most  important  features,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  a  man  should  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
it  who  has  had  large  experience  in  many  departments  of  educational 
work  ;  who  is  in  touch  with  the  educational  forces  and  workers;  who 
has  power  and  skill  in  organization ;  who  has  enthusiasm  and  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  men  by  study,  travel  and  experience,  and  one  who 
would  unify  and  harmonize  all  the  interests  that  would  be  represented 
at  Chicago.  With  singular  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  as  we  learn, 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  led  by  Doctor  Harris,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  are  asking  of  the  Director-General,  that  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Science,  Education,  etc.  We  agpree  most  heartily  with  this 
recommendation,  and  we  believe  that  we  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
grreat  body  of  our  educators  in  endorsing  this  nomination  to  General 
Davis.  Mr.  Bicknell  seems  to  be  ^^the  man  of  men**  as  stated  by 
Doctor  Harris,  raised  up  for  this  occasion,  and  his  selection  will 
guarantee  the  complete  success  of  the  educational  side  of  the  Expo- 
sition, as  the  best  that  could  be  made. 
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ONE  of  the  most  valuable  educational  addresses  of  the  year  was  the 
able  and  practical  talk  of  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis  before  the  con- 
vention of  school  superintendents  at  Philadelphia,  on  Civil  Service  in 
the  school-room.  Certainly,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  much- 
berated  movement,  here  is  the  place  to  test  its  efficacy.  It  is  evident 
that  when  a  test  of  ability  for  a  government  clerkship  is  sought,  the 
literary  examination  is  but  one  of  several  important  elements.  But 
how  much  more  should  the  broadest  and  most  searching  examination 
hunt  out  as  with  a  lighted  candle  the  man  or  woman  qualified  to  teach 
and  train  American  children  and  youth  for  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood essential  to  good  American  citizenship.  The  next  revival  in  edu- 
cational aflairs  should  be  *'  a  great  awakening  "  to  the  conviction  that, 
until  the  teaching  force  of  our  common  schools,  especially  in  the  open 
country,  all  over  the  Union  can  be  lifted  up,  additional  gifts  of  money 
and  discussions  of  improved  methods  by  "  great  educators  in.  conven- 
tion assembled  "  will  go  for  nothing.  The  common  school  is,  today, 
as  good  as  the  teachers  now  employed  can  make  it.  Let  us  have  Civil 
Service  in  the  school-room,  and  let  it  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-top, 
that  the  people  have  decreed  that  every  poor  school  shall  be  made  a 
good  school  at  all  hazards,  and  a  poor  teacher  has  no  rights  that  the 
school  board  is  bound  to  respect. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  which  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  closing  week  in  February, 
was  a  notable  gathering.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  genial,  judicial, 
and  really  brilliant  Judge  Draper,  as  chairman,  the  programme,  which 
was  packed  full  of  good  things,  came  oft'  almost  strictly  according  to 
promise. 

One  of  the  best  papers  presented  was  that  on  "  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,"  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin.  It  exhibited  in 
logical  order  what  the  old  Bay  State  has  accomplished  in  her  state  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  This  paper  was  so  convincing  that  even  our 
good  friend,  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  his  life- 
time, paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  state  of  his  famous  name- 
sake. 

Doctor  Harris,  the  excellent  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, whom  everybody  loves,  and  respects,  and  delights  to  honor,  outdid 
himself.  His  report  upon  *'The  National  Educational  Association: 
its  Organization  and  Functions,**  was  as  scintillating  with  philoso- 
phy as  it  was  bristling  with  facts. 

The  recent  criticisms  which  have  appeared  in  some  quarters  caused 
considerable  interest  in  the  question  whether  any  serious  attempt  would 
be  made  to  modify  in  any  essential  respects  the  organization  and  gen- 
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eral  plan  of  this  rather  unwieldy  body  of  American  educators.  The 
discussion  plainly  showed  that  the  present  organization  is  in  the  main 
quite  satisfactory  to  most  persons,  and  that  the  only  attempts  which 
appear  imminent  are  certain  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  and  no  unwise  efforts  need  be  feared  jfi^puU  down 
this  grand  edifice  which  has  attained  to  such  gigantic  proportions  or  to 
uproot  the  great  tree  which  has  taken  such  strong  hold  in  American 
soil  during  the  last  thirt)'-four  years. 

The  Educational  Association  is  the  largest,  most  respectable,  and,  it 
is  firmly  believed,  the  most  useful  voluntary  organization  of  educational 
men  and  women  in  the  world.  The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Toronto, 
in  July  next. 

IT  has  been  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation  whether  the  uprising  of 
the  *'  third  estate"  of  the  South,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  nearly 
all  the  southern  legislatures  by  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  is  to  redound  to 
the  progress  of  popular  education  in  that  section.  It  has  long  been 
understood  that,  so  far,  the  new  common  schools,  no  less  than  the 
improved  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  South,  has  owed  its 
efficiency  to  the  zeal,  intelligence  and  sacrifice  of  the  superior  class  and 
that  the  prejudice  against  the  education  of  the  Negro  is  largely  con- 
fined to  the  less  intelligent  white  people.  The  result  has  justified  this 
apprehension.  While  this  new  political  association  has  loudly 
demanded  improved  education  for  the  laboring  classes,  especially  the 
farmers,  it  has  turned  out  that  with  the  exception  of  one  state,  Georgia, 
the  recent  legislatures  have  been  chiefly  intent  on  withdrawing  appro- 
priations from  the  higher  education  and  inventing  ways  to  secure  better 
common  schools,  without  facing  the  grim  fact  of  local  taxation,  which 
is  the  sole  alternative  of  advancement.  The  state  of  Georgia  has  really 
made  a  step  forward,  none  too  early,  since  its  common  school  system, 
outside  a  score  of  cities,  was  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar.  In 
South  Carolina  an  ingenious  scheme  for  dodging  the  Neg^o  was  pro- 
posed by  the  new  governor,  though  not  yet  adopted.  In  Alabama  a 
movement  to  overthrow  the  normal  school  system  of  the  state,  whereby 
half  a  dozen  academies  for  white  and  colored  youth  are  subsidized  as 
normal  schools,  ran  against  a  solid  wall  of  sensible  legislators  who 
presented  an  adverse  report  so  able,  practical  and  defiant  that  the 
assault  was  repulsed.  If  these  legislative  bodies,  composed  so  largely 
of  men  unaccustomed  to  legislation,  inflated  with  sublime  theories  of 
the  way  in  which  a  state  **  can  live  on  nothing  a  year,"  will  study  the 
situation  and,  after  a  few  failures  of  this  sort,  conclude  to  urge  their 
constituents  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  send  their  children 
to  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  it  may  prove  a  great  uplift  of  southern 
affairs  that  *'  the  common  people"  hav«  taken  the  helm. 
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ipRESIDENT  SETH  LOW,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
-L  manifested  his  unusually  good  sense  by  a  remark,  at  the  recen^ 
meeting  in  that  city  in  behalf  of  University  extension ;  —  that  *'  the 
habit  of  facing  a  popular  audience  would  be  a  great  antidote  to  ped- 
antry in  the  lecturing  professors."  Unless  several  pertinent  facts  are 
taken  to  heart  by  the  University  and  college  faculty  entering  upon  this 
movement,  it  will  result  in  a  two-fold  disappointment  —  to  the  imiversi- 
ties  and  the  people  who  are  expected  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
"  extension."  In  England,  University  extension  meets  a  pressing  want 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  whole  system  of  secondary  education. 
The  "  upper  ten"  of  the  educational  public  will  neither  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools  nor  permit  these  schools,  save  in  rare 
instances,  to  take  on  an  upper-grade  department.  So  the  mass  of  well- 
to-do  English  families  depend  for  the  training  of  their  children  on  a 
system  of  private  and  denominational  church  schools,  exposed,  by 
recent  investigation,  in  very  significant  terms.  In  this  emergency,  the 
work  of  the  universities,  somewhat  resembling  our  Chautauqua  assem- 
blies, has  a  foundation  and  scope  not  to  be  expected  in  the  United 
States.  What  with  our  free  high  schools  and  improved  academies,  the 
state  and  city  normals,  the  preparatory  department  of  the  college ;  the 
great  variety  of  summer  institutes,  with  the  Chautauqua  assemblies^ 
Young  Men's  and  Women's  Christian  Associations,  etc.,  there  is  really 
little  demand,  outside  a  leisurely  class  in  the  large  cities,  for  the  work 
proposed.  Besides,  our  people  are  accustomed  to  a  style  and  quality  of 
public  lecturing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  methods  of  instruction 
common  to  our  best  schools,  that  will  compel  the  professor,  even  if 
backed  by  a  scholastic  reputation,  to  face  a  fastidious  audience.  lie 
will  learn  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  drone  through  the  regula- 
tion recitation  hour  in  the  class-room  and  to  create  the  steady  interest 
for  the  higher  education  from  the  lecture  platform  which  will  alone 
make  his  effort  worth  the  while.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be  mutual.  After  the  first  sea- 
son, when  every  new  importation  is  a  *'  fad,"  the  awful  second  year 
will  open  which  tests  alike  the  success  of  the  new  preacher  in  his  pul- 
pit and  the  professor  before  his  audience. 

THE  following  quotation  from  the  able  paper  by  George  H.  Mar- 
tin, agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  **  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts"  deserves  wide  and  careful  consideration.  A 
little  reflection  upon  these  statement  should  stop  much  idle  vap  ring 
about  lack  of  progress,  efficiency  and  leadership  in  Massachusetts. 

*'  On  the  money  side,  the  people  of  the  state  last  year  spent  on  their 
public  schools  alone,  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,   being 
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$22.38  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  By 
the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
school  attendance  at  public  schools  alone  averaged  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  days  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  in 
this  leading'  all  the  states.  Illiteracy^  so  far  as  persons  born  of 
native  parents  is  concerned^  has  been  practically  wiped  out^  only 
one  in  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  such  persons  being  unable  to  read 
and  write.  And  the  same  census  found  in  the  state  but  seventy-three 
children  of  native-born  parents  at  work  and  illiterate.  Three  ele- 
ments determine  the  professional  character  and  standing  of  teachers,  — 
their  training,  their  pay,  and  their  permanence.  Forty  per  cent,  of 
the  Massachusetts  teachers  last  year  had  attended  a  normal  school. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  in  city  and  country,  men  and  women,  averaged 
sixty  dollars  a  month.  Resulting  partly  from  these  two  facts,  and 
partly  from  the  wise  legislation  fixing  the  relations  of  teachers  and 
school  officers,  the  tenure  of  office  is  so  permanent  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  only  15  per  cent,  is  annually  changed.  In  these 
particulars  Massachusetts  is  in  the  van." 
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Elementary  Schools.  England.  —  In  1874  the  endeavor  was  made 
to  include  the  metric  system  in  the  obligatory  curriculum  of  elementary 
schools  in  England.  The  eftbrt,  however,  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
code  for  1891,  just  issued  revives  the  measure  making  the  metric  system 
obligatory  in  the  three  highest  standards.  It  also  provides  that  after 
August,  1893,  a  school  shall  not  be  regarded  as  efficient  unless  one  sub- 
ject in  addition  to  the  three  R*s  is  satisfactorily  taught. 

The  economist  party  in  the  London  School  Board  is  waging  a  vigor- 
ous crusade  against  the  so  called  extravagance  of  the  progressive  party. 
The  former  are  sticklers  for  denominational  schools  and  their  cry  of 
extravagance  is  intended  to  influence  rate-payers  at  the  next  election. 

As  an  offset  to  the  alleged  over  staffing  of  the  Board  schools  th^  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  interesting ;  for  every  40  of  teaching  power  there 
is  in  church  schools  one  teacher  for  every  25.36  pupils,  and  in  Board 
schools  one  for  every  24.67.  The  difference  in  amount  of  staflfso  reck- 
oned is  very  small.  Again,  there  is  one  adult  teacher  in  church  schools 
for  every  49.78,  and  in  Board  schools  one  for  every  51.28.  But  of  cer- 
tificated teachers  there  is  one  for  every  54.19  pupils  Board  schools,  and 
but  one  for  every  82.05  in  church  schools.     The  difference,  therefore, 
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really  is  that  the  church  schools  employ  more  pupil  teachers  and  ex- 
pupil  teachers  and  less  certificated  teachers  in  proportion  to  those 
employed  in  Board  schools. 

Secondary  Instruction,  —  The  demand  for  the  better  organization 
of  secondary  instruction  and  for  larger  provision  in  this  direction  is 
heard  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  England  the  associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  to, discuss  secondary  education.  The 
Nottingham  Chamber  has  given  notice  of  the  following: — That  the 
time  has  come  when  the  government  should  undertake  the  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  and  general  middle  and  higher  class  education  in 
England,  which  is  at  present  devoid  of  any  effective  supervision  by  the 
state.  (2)  That  the  government  should  again  be  strongly  urged  to 
appoint  a  Minister  of  Education,  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  all  secondary  and  higher  class  schools.  (3)  That  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  government  for  the  effective  training  and 
examination  of  all  teachers.  (4)  And  also  for  the  registration  of  all 
schools  and  teachers  with  d  view  to  the  supply  of  complete  returns  of 
the  state  of  secondary  education  throughout  the  kingdom. 

University  in  London, — The  organization  of  a  teaching  univer- 
sity in  London  is  again  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion. 

PRUSSIA. 

In  anticipation  of  the  second  deliberation  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  upon  the  project  of  law  respecting  primary  instruction,  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are- earnestly  discussed  in  educational  journals  and 
in  teachers'  conventions. 

ITALY. 

Official  statistics  of  primary  instruction  in  Italy  for  1887-88  show  an 
enrollment  in  primary  schools  of  2,044,635  pupils,  equivalent  to  59  per 
cent  of  the  children  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

FRANCE. 

The  substitution  of  lay  teachers  for  monks  and  nuns  in  French  ele- 
mentary schools  under  the  law  of  1886  proceeds  apace.  A  return  pub- 
lished recently  shows  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31,  355 
schools  were  thus  dealt  with,  219  receiving  lay  teachers — in  consequence 
of  death  or  resignation,  61  at  the  request  of  the  municipalities,  and  75 
against  the  wish  of  those  bodies.  One  hundred  and  twelve  classes  have 
likewise  been  brought  under  lay  teachers  and  ^(i  monastic  schools  have 
been  closed.  Adding  the  figures  of  the  two  preceding  years,  i,575 
schools  and  469  classes  have  been  dealt  with. 
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The  Normal  School  at  Cluny.  —  The  great  interest  in  the  French 
system  of  education  manifested  just  now  in  all  countries,  Germany  not 
excepted,  naturally  stimulates  the  publication  of  books  treating  of  the 
subject.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  date  is  a  little  work  by 
Mons.  Ferdinand  Roux,  Honorary  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Cluny,  on  the  history  of  the  first  six  years  of  this  institution.  This 
normal  school  was  created  in  1866  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  special 
course  of  secondary  instruction,  i.  e.,  a  six  years'  course  from  which 
the  classics  are  omitted.  It  is  intended  for  young  men  who  contem- 
plate commercial  and  business  careers  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  varied  provision  for  technical  and  professional  training  for 
which  France  is  justly  celebrated.  Mons.  Roux  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  this  modern  ideal  of  education  from  the  suggestions  of  Descar- 
tes, the  Abb^  Fleury  and  other  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  developed  by  La  Chalotais  and  the  orators  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  gained  distinct  recognition  in  the  schemes  of  the  Revolution- 
ary leaders. 

A  commission  was  formed  in  1849  having  for  the  object  of  its  de- 
liberations the  organization  of  special  and  professional  instruction,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  In  1862  a  similar  commission  was  formed,  it  com- 
prised men  prominent  in  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  educa- 
tional world.  The  reports  of  this  commission  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  18^5  creating  the  course  of  special  secondary.  As  in  all  other 
countries  where  a  similar  experiment  has  been  tried  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  success  was  found  to  be  incompetent  teachers.  To  remedy 
this  evil  the  normal  school  was  opened.  The  bill  was  drafted  by 
Mons.  Duruy,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  old 
Abbey  of  Cluny  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  school;  170,000 
frs.  (i.  e.  $34,000)  were  voted  for  its  immediate  wants  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Sa6ne-et-Loire  and  the  corporation  of  Cluny.  The  next 
month  the  legislature  voted  100,000  frs.  (i.  e.  about  $20,000.)  The 
first  director  of  the  school  was  Mons.  Roux  himself.  Such  was  his 
energy  that  in  a  month  from  the  date  of  opening  it  numbered  218 
pupils.  In  1872  the  school  was  placed  under  the  immediate  and  ex- 
clusive authority  of  the  Minister,  Jules  Simon.  He  showed  his  great 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mons.  Roux  by  naming  him  at  once, 
honorary  director  of  the  school. 

DENMARK. 

From  the  6th  to  the  8th  of  August  last  year  was  held  the  sixth  Scan- 
dinavian School  Meeting  in  Copenhagen.  These  meetings  were  at 
first  frequented  chiefly  by  primary  teachers,  as  the  topics  discussed  con- 
cerned primary  schools  solely,  and  secondary  teachers  had  their  par- 
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ticular  ^^philologists'  meetings;"  but  at  the  two  last  meetings  there 
have  been  also  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  secondary 
schools,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  discontinuation  of  the  pre- 
vious philologists'  meetings.  The  last  conference  numbered  5,300 
visitors,  3,000  of  whom  were  from  Denmark,  1 100  from  Norway, 
1 ,000  from  Sweden,  and  200  from  Finland. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Danish  Minister  of  Instruction  and  the  Swedish-Norwegian  Ambassa- 
dor, in  the  large  riding-school  of  the  Palace  of  Christiansborg,  where 
a  cantata  by  the  Danish  poet,  Chr.  Richard,  was  sung,  and  Mr. 
Hansen,  the  mayor  of  Copenhagen,  in  an  eloquent  speech  welcomed  the 
unusually  numerous  attendants.  The  topics  considered  were  imp>or- 
tant  and  the  papers  presented  a  high  order  of  excellence. 

Professor  Kroman  of  Copenhagen  delivered  an  interesting  discourse 
on  "  The  Object  of  our  Schools."  He  pointed  out  that  the  pedagogi- 
cal training  of  teachers  had  been  sadly  neglected. 

In  the  discussion  following,  all  the  Danish  speakers  expressed  their 
agreement  with  the  speaker,  and  Dr.  Stenkula,  of  Malmo,  returned 
grateful  thanks  for  the  Swedish  teachers  to  the  Danish  pedagogues, 
and  most  especially  to  Mr.  Kroman,  for  the  interest  in  pedagogics 
which  he,  more  than  anybody  else,  had  contributed  to  arouse  in 
Sweden  as  in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Mr.  Voss,  headmaster  of  Christiania,  lectured  on  "  Co-education  of 
Boys  and  Girls,"  a  translation  of  this  excellent  paper  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Among  other  subjects  presented 
were  "  Physical  Education,"  by  Professor  Toerngren  of  Stockholm ; 
"  Women  as  Heads  of  Preparatory  Schools,"  by  Mr.  Holm,  Master  of 
the  Training  School  at  Jellinge,  Denmark;  '*  The  Education  of  Fe- 
male Teachers  in  Denmark,"  by  Cand.  theol.  Tuxen,  Denmark. 

Mr.  Schrodr,  Director  of  Askov  High  School,  delivered  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  on  ''  The  People's  High  Schools."  In  Denmark  5000 
young  men  and  women,  and  in  Sweden  1,000,  yearly  frequent  these 
schools.  Mr.  Wekko  of  Finland,  gave  some  details  about  the  Finnish 
High  Schools,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  by  a  man  educated  at 
Askov.  In  the  afternoon  meeting  Dr.  Phil.  Lindgren,  of  Stockholm, 
lectured  on  "  The  Co-operation  of  School  and  Home."  He  urged  the 
holding  of  regular  conferences  of  parents  and  teachers  for  the  discus- 
sion of  educational  topics. 

A.  T.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 

ERATURE    UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
•education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


American  history,  The  demand  for 
education  in.  Address  by  John  Jay. 
Magazine  of  American  History^  Feb- 
ruary. 

America,  Makers  of.  Biog^raphies 
of  Hamilton,  the  Calv«»rts,  and  Ogle- 
thorpe. Reviewed  by  A.  C.  McLaugh- 
lin.    Dialy  March. 

American  Fiction.  ^din^Mrgr^,  Jan- 
uary, tiistorical  and  critical  sketch, 
with  special  reference  to  Cable  and 
Craddock.  *'  Grace,  freshness,  quick- 
ness t>f  perception,  are  the  gifts  of  the 
best  American  nnvelists.  Strength, 
•depth,  ricimess,  pathos  are  wantint^:.''* 

Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist.  G.  J.  K<v 
manes.  Conteviporary,  February.  Ac- 
count of  the  philosopher's  theories  in 
anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  and 
physlolojfy. 

Aristotle,  The  newly  discovered 
treatise  of.  Classical  Beview,  Februa- 
ry. Palaeogiaphical  details, compari- 
son of  a  passage  with  previous  at- 
tempts of  scholars  to  restore  it,  and 
account  from  the  Times, 

Arnold's,  Sir  Edwin,  '  Light  of  the 
World.'  Arehdeacon  Farrar.  Long- 
•ma/t'*,  March.  Sympathetic,  moder- 
ate in  pfaise. 

Astronomischen  Thiitigkeit  auf  der 
Erde,  Die  Ausbreitnng  der.  Wilhelm 
Forster.     Deutsche  Bevue^  January. 

Berliner  Musikleben.  Heinrich 
Welti.  Deutsche  Bundschau^  Februa- 
ry. 

Berliner  Theater,  Die.  Karl  Fren- 
zel.     Deutsche  Bundschau^  January. 

Brotherhoods.  Macmillan^s^  March. 
Though  vows  are  necessary  aids  to 
mauv  moral  natures,  brotherhoods 
-cannot  be  adapted  to  the  present. 

CHlifornia  Observatories.  Mrs.  S. 
D.  Proctor.     Kmncledge^  February. 

Canada  and  Imperial  Federation. 
J.  W.  Longley.     Fortnightly^  March. 

Census,  A  useful.  J.  M.  Eddy. 
Overland  Monthly^  March.     The  school 


teachers  could  take  the  census  better 
and  cheaper  than  it  is  now  done. 

Chartreuse,  A  visit  to  the  Grande. 
Mrs.  Lecky.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
March. 

Chartreuse,  La  Grande:  A  lonely 
island  of  Prayer.  H.  D.  M.  Spencer. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine^  January. 

Chase,  Some  probl«ms  of  the.  Bai' 
ley'^s^  February.  Curiosities  of  fox- 
hunting. 

Cheiromancy's  Chart.  Mrs.  W.  R. 
D.  Forbes.    New  Beview^  February. 

Cillcla,  Archaeological  Notes  in  rug- 
ged.   J.T.Bent.    B/aciLu?ood'», March. 

Critics  and  their  Craft.  Wm.  Wat- 
son.    National  Beview^  February. 

Deaf,  The  education  of  the.  A.  E. 
Street.  Macmillan's^  March.  Defect 
in  the  day  school  is  that  what  is 
gained  at  school  is  often  lost  at  home. 

Dichtersclmle,  Eine  franzosisch- 
deutsche.  F.  v.  Wehl.  Unsere  ZeU^ 
February. 

Ecoles  aux  Etats-Unis,  Les.  C.  de 
Meaux.  Correspondent ^  February,  25. 
Catholic  account  of  public  schools  in 
United  States,  and  comparison  of 
Catholic  church  in  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Economics,  Modern.  Edinburgh^ 
January. 

Economic  side  of  history.  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins.  Westminster^  ^HVi^li,  ^^The 
most  vital  question  in  all  history: 
How  was  the  making  of  history  paid 
for?" — There  should  be  less  military 
and  more  economic  element  in  study 
of  history. 

Electricity  as  the  rival  of  steam. 
Louis  Bell.  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute^  March.  Chief  advantages  of 
electrical  power  that  it  can  be  trans- 
ported and  divided. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Science.  Wm. 
Schooling.     Westminster,  February. 

Fiscal  system  of  the  United  States, 
The.     Edinburgh^  January. 
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Football,  Association.  C.  W.  Al- 
cock.  English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
January. 

France,  The  outlook  in.  W.  H. 
Hurlbert.    Fortnightly^  March. 

Genitjp,  'J*he  education  of.  Janaes 
Sully.  English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
January.  Interesting  and  suggestive, 
but  pedagogic  result  indefinite.  Stim- 
ulus often  from  older  brother,  friend, 
or  other  than  regular  instructor. 

German  Theology  and  the  German 
University.  F.  L.  Stevens.  Yale  Be- 
ri«uj,  March.  Theology  Id  the  Ger- 
ttian  Universities  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Church,  and  so  is  more  sci- 
entific than  edifying. 

Greek,  Compulsory.  A.  E.  Free- 
man. Nacmillan''8,  March.  In  favor 
of  keeping  it  so. 

Greek  Religion  and  Conduct.  Norah 
Gribble.  Fortnightly,  March.  Criti- 
cises Miss  Cobbe  for  classing  Greek 
Beliglon  hs  a  religion  of  force,  Hnd  for 
arguing  as  if  theology  made  religion. 

Greenland,  Dr.  Nansen's  first  cross- 
ing of.  £.  Clodd.  Knowledge^  Jan- 
uary. 

Himalayas,  Age  and  origin  of  the. 
R.  D.  Oldham.  Geological  Magazine^ 
January  and  February. 

Hypnotism,  The  history  of.  A.  C. 
Clark,  M.  D.  National  Eeview,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Industrielle  Wandlungen.  Hein- 
rlch  Albrecht.     Unsere  Zeits  February. 

Ireland,  Jacobin  movement  In.  W. 
S.  Lilly.    Dublin,  January. 

Jew8,  The  Tsar  and  the.  Contem- 
porary, March.  Defending  Russian 
action  as  self  protection. 

Liibour  Battle  in  Australia,  'ITie. 
Jeannle    Lockett.     Westminster,  Feb. 

Library,  A  reference  and  general. 
Bookbuyer,  February.  Shows  what 
one  could  have  for  #500. 

Library  at  Grantham,  The  -chained. 
W.  A.  Smith.     Bookworm,  March. 

Literature,  The  contrasts  of  English 
and  French.  George  Salntsbury. 
Macmillan's,  March.  Curious  that  the 
highest  poetry  is  from  the  matter  of 
fact  English,  while  the  versatile 
French  are  disinclined  to  new  ideas. 
French  are  distinguished  by  wit,  me- 
chanical inventiveness,  clearness  and 
Erecision,  critical  spirit;  English  by 
umour,  discursive  imnginatloii, 
vagueness  and  obscurity,  impatleoce 
to  criticism. 

Locke.  Eraser's  memoir  of  John 
Locke.  Edinburgh,  January.  Not  a 
materialist,  but  led  to  materialism. 


Maler^s,  Neue  Grdbeleien  eines. 
Otto  Knille.  Deutsche  Bundschau^ 
February. 

Military  tactics  of  animals.  Specta- 
tor, February  28.  Horses  have  a  nat- 
ural taste  for  drill. 

Morals  and  politics.  Julia  Wedg- 
wood.    National  Beviete,  February. 

"Neue  Methode"  im  Lateinunter- 
richt  sowie  im  Deutschunterricht  der 
Volkstchule,  Die.  H.  Klinghdrdt. 
Englische  Studleu,  B.  XV.,  H.  2. 

Old  age  and  poets.  H.  S  Pancoast. 
Poet  Lore,  February.  Poetry  of  old 
age  retrospective  and  sober.  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  and  Browning  com- 
pared with  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

Paintings  of  Pompeii,  The.  Edin- 
burgh, January. 

Patriotism  and  the  Catholic  School. 
H.  H.  Wyman.  Catholic  World,  Feb- 
ruary. "We  will  have  forever  total 
separation  of  church  and  state  here  in 
America,  but  we  will  never,  if  we  can 
help  it,  let  the  state  kill  religion.*^ 

Persian  poetry.  Some  characteristics 
of.  James  Buckham.  Poet-Lore,  Jan- 
uary. Persian  life  instinct  with  poet- 
ry,—  sensuous,  mystical,  national, 
romantic. 

Pessimism  as  a  system.  R.  M.  Wen- 
ley.  Contemporary,  March.  Account 
of  Hartnmnn^s  philosophy  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  Schopenhauer  from  Hegel. 
Hartmann  indebted  to  Schopenhauer 
for  his  spirit,  to  Hegel  for  his  method. 

Photo -chemical  researches.  V. 
Schumann.     Chemical  News,  Feb.  27. 

Photography  of  colours.  G.  Lipp- 
mann.  Chemical  News,  February  20. 
Depends  on  a  sensitive  layer  free  from 
granules  and  behind  this  a  reflecting 
surface  of  mercury. 

Poverty,  The  advantages  of.  An- 
drew Carnegie.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
March. 

Realism  on  the  stage:  how  far  per- 
missible. W.  J.  Lawrence.  West- 
minster, March. 

Rosetti  and  the  moralists.  Fort- 
nightly, March. 

Scandinavian  authors,  Modern.  C. 
S.  Hartnninn.  Poet-Lore,  January. 
Change  In  status  of  women  and  mar- 
riage the  chief  topic. 

Sorcery,  Mr.  Leland  on  Gipsy. 
Spectator,  Feb.  28.  He  explains  It  as 
result  of  close  observation  and  alert 
memory. 

Stars,  Weighing  the.  J.  E.  Gore. 
Oentleman^s  Magazine,  February.  Ac- 
count of  work  done  at  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. 
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State  School,  AmericaD  Christian. 
T.  J.  Jenkins.  Catholic  World,  Feb- 
ruary. Writer  says  this  title  sums  up 
Archbishop  Ireland's  paper,  with 
which  he  agrees;  difficult  to  get  Cath- 
olic unity  in  favoring  a  compromise. 

** Student"  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome,  A.  Frank  Abbott.  Yale  He- 
view,  March.  On  Marcus,  son  of 
Cicero. 

Tennyson's  poems,  Illustrations  of 
aninial  life  in.     Cornhill,  February  9. 


Verehrung  heiliger  B&ume  bei  den 
Alten,Die.  Karl  Bcitticher.  Demc8h& 
Bevue,  February. 

Verkehrs-und  Handelsv^^rhaltnisse 
Nordafrikas,  Die.  Gustav  Nachtigal. 
Deutsche  Bundschau^  January. 

Wine  drinking  and  tobacco  smok- 
ing. Leo  Tolstoi.  Contemporary  ^ 
February.  When  people  wish  in  act- 
ing to  escape  their  critical  self,  thej 
benumb  their  brains  with  narcotics. 

J.  P. 


AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  of  New  York,  publish  a  series  of  excellent  Text-book» 
well  adapted  for  the  different  grades  of  school-room  use.  There  are  three  vol- 
umes in  this  **  Pathfinder"  series,  which  have  been  carefully  scrutinized  by 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Drs.  Plumb  and  Dorchester,  Joseph  Cook  and  Wm.  £. 
Sheldon,  of  Boston,  and  approved.  The  first  book  gives  children  in  primary 
schools  much  valuable  information  in  a  plain,  simple,  way,  about  joints,  bones, 
muscles  and  nerves ;  the  heart,  lungs  and  skin ;  the  body's  need  and  uses  of  food, 
and  the  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  beer,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  opium. 
The  second  volume,  which  is  intended  for  young  people  in  intermediate  classes 
and  common  schools,  deals  in  a  lucid,  trenchant  way  with  fermentation,  dis- 
tillation, digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  the  nervous  system,  and  such  ques- 
tions as  alcohol  and  life,  are  narcotics  food,  and  the  like.  It  will  set  boys  and 
girls  thinking  intelligently  about  the  abuse  of  these  bodies  which  God  ha» 
given  us  to  care  for  properly.  The  third,  which  is  a  much  larger  book,  is 
Hygienic  Physiology.  It  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  **  Fourteen 
Weeks  in  Human  Physiology,"  by  Joel  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  and  has  been 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  recent  legislation  upon  Temperance  Instruc* 
tion.  To  study  this  book  is  to  become  grounded  in  the  principles  which  under- 
lie the  preservation  of  health  and  the  formation  of  correct  physical  habits. 
One  learns  to  understand  the  workings  of  this  wonderfully  intricate  system. 
He  also  learns  a  great  deal  about  foul  air,  bad  drainage,  reckless  appetites  and 
the  dissemination  of  contagious  diseases.  The  young  people  who  study  this 
series  of  books  ought  to  have  sound  minds  in  healthy  bodies,  and  ought  to 
become  strict  abstainers  from  all  forms  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Aids  in  teaching  geography  are  always  welcomed  by  the  teacher,  and  every 
manual  of  methods  and  devices  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  instructors.  Mr.  J* 
W.  Redway  has  prepared  a  full  half  dozen  geographical  treatises  on  geography, 
besides  a  series  of  geographies,  and  has  proved  his  worth  to  the  teacher  by  hi» 
valuable  suggestions,  expositions,  and  arrangement  of  parts.  In  his  little 
manual  of  eighty-four  pages,  he  treats  of  the  Reproduction  op  Geographi- 
cal Forms,  first,  in  sand  and  clay-modelling,  and  second,  by  map-drawing 
and  map-projection.  He  rightly  estimates  the  value  of  the  moulding-k>oardy 
and  gives  directions  for  its  use,  which  must  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the 
teacher.  Every  teacher  of  geography  should  have  this  little  manual  on  her 
desk.    Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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The  Poems  of  Emilt  Dickinsok  are  likely  to  receive  increasing  recognitioa 
as  tlie  public  comes  to  know  their  rare  quality.  Shy  as  a  bird,  with  the  insight 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  instinct  of  a  true  poet,  she  has  produced  gems  of 
thought  so^uHintly,  or  startUngly  uttered,  that  once  read  they  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. Miss  Dickinson  was  an  Amherst  lady,  daughter  of  the  college  treas- 
urer there.  She  lived  in  great  retirement,  and  died  on  May  15,  1886,  in  her 
fifty-sixth  year.  Few  poets  are  so  fortunate  in  their  friends  as  she  was.  The 
gifted  ^'  H.  H.'*  thought  much  of  her,  and  since  her  death,  her  poems  have 
been  arranged,  some  of  them  titled  and  all  carefully  edited  by  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  The  latter  writes  a  very  happy,  just  and 
appreciative  introduction.  These  poems  deal  with  life,  love,  death  and  eter- 
nity. They  are  very  brief  but  full  of  vital  power.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.    Price,  #1.25. 

If  one  is  not  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  gravest  problems  confront  the 
patriot,  the  reformer  and  the  christian  today,  let  him  read  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis* 
remarkable  book  entitled.  How  the  Other  Half  Lives.  'J'hese  studies 
among  the  tenements  of  New  York,  serve  to  let  quite  a  flood  of  light  in  upon 
the  dark,  dismal,  fllthy  quarters  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  her  poor,  degraded 
and  criminal  classes.  What  festering  sores  are  here  revealed !  Oh,  the  sadness, 
weakness  and  misery  of  these  multitudes  of  women  and  children  on  the  very 
edge  of  starvation.  Such  filthy  tenements  and  so  overcrowded ;  foul  air,  foul 
manners,  foul  lives;  what  places  for  children  to  be  born  and  reared  in,  and  for 
the  feeble  and  aged  to  suffer  and  die  in !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  cradled  in  the 
midst  of  lying,  cheating,  swearing,  drinking  wretches,  children  soon  learn  to 
lie,  and  steal,  and  fight.  From  such  sources  the  tough  is  developed  and 
becomes  early  in  life  a  brawler  and  a  criminal.  A  great  army  of  such  are  the 
pests  of  the  city,  the  terror  of  innocent  citizens,  and  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
police.  But  there  is  a  brighter  side.  Here  the  best  and  the  worst  elements 
meet.  Nowhere  is  more  being  done  to  alleviate  human  want  and  suffering  and 
to  rescue  or  reform  the  perishing  and  the  fallen.  A  great  number  of  noble 
men  and  women  give  unstintedly  of  time,  and  strength,  and  money,  to  plan,  and 
build,  and  seek  and  save  the  little  children,  the  boys  and  girls,  the  depraved 
women,  and  beastly  men  of  New  York.  The  names  of  the  charitable,  relief 
and  reformatory  clubs,  societies  and  organizations  is  almost  legion.  Mr. 
Riis  presents  the  problem  in  every  phase;  every  dark  or  repulsive,  and  every 
bright,  redeeming  hue  is  seen  in  this  carefully  prepared  book.  It  will  stir  up 
thought  and  do  good.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  original  illustrations. 
Published  by  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New  York. 

W.  W.  Knowles  &  Co.,  Chicago,  publish  a  little  book  by  Supt.  Alfred  Bayliss, 
of  Sterling,  Illinois,  entitled,  Easy  Lessons  on  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
most  serviceable  little  book,  fully  equal  to  its  purpose  to  familiarize  young 
pupils  with  the  main  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  indirectly  to  lead  them 
to  a  thorough  study  of  its  great  underlying  principles.  There  are  twenty-five 
short  lessons  explaining  the  workings  of  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
departments,  etc., with  blank  pages  for  recording  data.  The  Constitution,  and 
its  history  by  J.  H.  Beadle,  are  appended.  This  little  book  is  written  ^y  a 
practical  educator,  of  whom  the  publisher  affirms:  ^^  As  a  teacher  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  has  no  superior,^'  and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  the  author's  own  school- 
room. 
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There  are  several  valuable  text-books  in  Physical  G^graphy  which  compete 
for  the  patronaji^e  of  our  schools,  two  of  them  Dotably  by  eminent  physicists 
whose  original  work  in  this  department  gives  great  prestige  to  their  bookSy 
but  for  carefully  considered  statement,  abundant  illustrations,  good  maps, 
Judicious  proportion  of  topics,  excellent  syllabus  and  summary,  review  ques- 
tions, map  questions,  vocabularies,  convenience  of  form,  and  beauty  and 
strength  of  book-making,  it  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  Houston's  New  Physi- 
cal Geography,  from  the  Philadelphia  house  of  Eldredge  A  Brother,  1891. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  merely  decorative  and  might  well  be  replaced  by 
subjects  bearing  more  directly  on  the  science  and  phenomena  of  physical 
geography.  The  book  has  the  recommendation  of  being  by  a  practical  teacher 
of  the  subject,  and  of  being  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  after  the  crucial 
tests  of  fifteen  years  of  extensive  use,  —  the  most  extensive,  the  publi8her8 
claim,  of  any  of  the  treatii<es  for  schools  In  this  department.  The  most  diffi- 
cult chapter,  ^*  Relief  Forms  of  the  Continents,*'  Is  very  well  worked  out ;  the 
orographic  ranps  would,  however,  be  read  more  easily  if  only  mountains  had 
been  designated  by  Arabic  numerals,  and  other  features  by  letters  or  other 
distinct  characters.    Small  quarto.    Pp.172.    Price,  $1.25. 

Teachers  declare  that  the  arithmetic  is  yet  to  be  made,  yet  every  year  sees 
issued  scores  of  new  text-books  in  this  science,  all  excellent  in  purpose,  lucid 
in  statement,  and  novel  in  arrangement.  The  demand  made  by  the  teachers  is 
that  the  methods  in  text-books  in  arithmetic  be  made  to  conform  to  those  in 
business  life,  and  not,  as  formerly  and  to  a  large  extent  now,  made  to  fit 
methods  long  discarded  In  practical  life.  Occaj^ionally  an  author,  rising 
superior  to  traditions,  will  prepare  an  arithmetic  which  wili  approximate  the 
teacher^s  ideal,  but  school  committees  are  not  prone  to  welcome  innovations  la 
numbers,  and  the  experiment  is  a  failure,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  take  up  an  arith- 
metic which  has  plainly  been  made  by  one  who  seems  to  appreciate  the  teach- 
er's needs.  In  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  England,  we  have  a  book  which  will  go  far 
towards  realizing  the  teacher's  dreaiu.  Much  has  been  omitted  which  has 
always  found  room  in  other  arithmetics,  and  In  place  of  learned  expositions 
and  abstruse  rules,  problems  have  been  given.  These  problems,  which  are  a 
distinct  feature  of  this  book,  are  in  every  senate  practical  and  in  no  sense  puz- 
zles. They  are  carefully  graded,  plainly  worded,  and  for  the  most  part  origi- 
nal. Macmillan  A  Co.  have  issued  it  as  an  American  edition,  edited  and 
enlarged  by  Prof.  Charlotte  A.  Scoit,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  distinctly  an  American  book,  the  English  currency  being  entirely  elimin- 
ated.   Price,  70  cents. 

Painting  in  Oil,  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin,  is  a  practical  manual  for  the 
use  of  students.  It  contains  specific  instructions  in  technique,  colors,  materi- 
als, palettes,  etc.  Miss  McLaughlin  lias  some  clearly  defined  notions  of  art  and 
seeks  to  raise  Its  standard  by  imparting  to  students  the  means  and  ways  to  that 
end.  The  tools  of  art  are  not  to  be  secondary,  although  the  colors  are  to  be 
mixed  with  brains.  Miss  McLaughlin  has  a  direct  style,  and  writes  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  learner.  All  students  in  oil  will  gladly  welcome  this  little 
manual.    Published  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Price,  $1.00. 
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A  Beries  bo  exteoBive  as  D.  Lothrop  Sc  Go's  ^^  Story  of  the  States*'  miut 
neeessarily  contain  volumes  of  very  unequal  meHt  and  interest.  Few  states 
have  8)  much  in  their  history  that  is  romantic  and  adventurous  as  Kentucky, 
and  few  have  so  much  that  lends  itself  to  the  plan  adopted  for  these  hooks. 
The  author  of  The  Stort  of  Kentucky  has  seized  upon  these  dramatic  ele- 
ments and  woven  them  into  her  narrative  with  a  k^^^  ^^^^  of  appreciation,  hut 
the  result  is  a  disappointing  one,  the  hook  lacks  literary  form,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  almost  without  exception,  very  unworthy.  The  author  has  yielded 
to  the  prevailingly  fashion  of  using  dialect,  hut  it  is  used,  not  for  the  artistic 
•delineation  of  character,  but  apparently  for  its  own  sake,  and  its  inherent 
coarseness  is  unredeemed.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  a  book  so 
*^  sketchy  '*  as  a  history,  nor  can  it  be  treated  as  a  tale,  so  slender  is  the  thread 
on  which  the  events  and  traditions  are  strung.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Professor  Shaler  might  have  told  this  story  of  his  native  state,  a  common- 
wealth so  rich  in  its  heroic  past,  and  in  its  living  present. 

When  text-books  can  be  made  not  to  show  the  erudition  of  their  authors,  not 
to  advance  some  theory  quite  out  of  harmony  with  established  usages,  but  to 
arrange,  classify  and  systematize  knowledge  on  the  given  subject  and  make  the 
road  to  the  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  plain,  luminous  and  free  from  pit- 
fall:), then  will  teacher  and  pupil  welcome  every  new  treatise,  and  the  text- 
book will  become  an  assistance  rather  than  a  hindrance,  as  at  present  too  many 
are.  In  the  sciences  the  text-books  often  written  by  men  preeminent  in  one 
particular  branch,  have  been  so  abstruse  and  technical  as  to  be  practically  use- 
less for  the  learner.  Then  the  effort,  so  apparent  of  the  author  to  write  down 
to  the  mind  of  the  tyro  in  science,  has  produced  books  whose  value  as  text- 
books was  nil.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  a  book  which  has  within  its  covers  no 
pet  theories  of  its  author,  no  '^writing  down,*'  no  intricate  and  bewildering 
puzzles  and  problems.  This  book  is  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  by  Charles  A. 
Young,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Princeton  College.  Professor  Young  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  in  the  world,  and  his  researches  and  dis- 
coveries have  made  his  name  famous.  He  has  issued  several  text-books  in 
astronomy,  but  all  designed  for  advanced  students.  His  present  work  is  writ- 
ten for  pupils  in  schools  and  seminaries,  and  being  an  introductory  course,  is 
without  mathematics.  The  text  is  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  and  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts,  maps,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc. 

The  Philosophical  Works  of  Leibnitz  have  been  translated  by  George 
M.  Duncan.  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Leib- 
nitz, w^ho  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  uni- 
versal scholarship  upon  record,  has  been  and  is  by  many  regarded  as  the 
Aristotle  of  modern  ages.  While  he  was  eminent  in  history,  divinity,  philoso- 
phy, languages,  political  studies,  experimental  and  mechanical  science,  it  is 
•chiefly  through  his  philosophical  reputation  that  he  lives  in  history.  His 
wonderful  comprehensiveness  and  grasp  of  abstrusl^  subjects  made  him  a  for- 
midable opponent  of  many  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  and  while  he  did 
not  methodize  his  system  of  philosophy,  due  more  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
•engaged  in  polemics  with  Descartes  and  others,  he  had  many  doctrines  and 
theories  which  he  most  seduously  advocated.     His  works,  which  are  many, 
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have  never  bees  easily  accessible  to  American  students,  and  Professor^ uncan 
has  placed  all  students  of  philosophy  under  obligation  in  translating  from  the 
Latin  and  French  such  portions  of  Leibnit7/8  works  as  are  needful.  Transla- 
tions are  made  of  the  Monadology,  New  System  of  Nature,  Principles  of 
Nature  and  Grace,  Letters  to  Clarke,  Refutation  of  Spinoza,  the  Abridgement 
of  the  Theodicy,  etc.,  etc.  To  the  translations  are  added  explanatory,  critical  and 
historical  notes  which  are  valuable  commentaries  on  the  text.  Professor  Ladd 
writes  the  introduction,  commending  the  work  and  the  excellence  of  the  trans- 
lation. Published  by  Tuttle,  Morehouse  A  Taylor,  of  New  Haven.  Price,  in 
cloth,  92.50. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  revised  and  published  David  Salmon^s  small 
grammar,  changing  the  title  to  Longmans^  Primahy  School  Grammar. 
Part  first  is  devoted  to  the  parts  of  speech;  part  second,  to  parsing.  It  is  a 
cleverly  arranged  little  book,  almost  entirely  technical  in  its  treatment  of  lan- 
guage, and  afifords  little  opportunity  for  children  to  use  the  language  which 
they  are  expected  to  analyze  and  dissect. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Gage,  of  the  Boston  High  St^hool,  has  prepared  a  Physical 
Laboratory  Manual  and  Note  Book,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  his 
text-books  on  physics.  The  experiments  and  exercises,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  two  hundred,  are  carefully  graded  and  varied,  and  muse  be  of 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  in  the  laboratory.  Every  other  page  is  left  blank 
for  the  recording  by  the  student,  of  his  results  and  observations.  Doctor  Gage 
has  made  the  manual  from  his  own  work  with  pupils,  and  it  is  especially 
designed  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies.    Published  by  Ginu  A  Co. 

The  American  Book  Company  publish  three  volumes  on  physiology  and 
hygiene  under  the  title  of  Authorized  Physiology  Series.  No.  1  is  styled 
Health  for  Little  Folks;  No.  2,  The  Human  Body  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It; 
No.  3,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Lessons  in  Hygiene  was  prepared 
by  James  Johonnot  and  Eugene  Bouton,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades.  No.  3  was  written  by  Dr.  Roger  k$.  Tracy,  and  contains 
the  essentials  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  revised  to  conform  to  the 
legislation  making  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system  a  mandatory  study  in  the  schools.  These  three  books  are  most  care- 
fully graded  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed,  and  are 
among  the  best  of  the  many  text-books  on  the  subject.  They  have  received 
the  endorsement  and  commendation  of  the  Woman^s  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

Helps  in  Teaching  Reading,  is  the  title  of  a  little  manual  written  by 
Martha  S.  Hussey,  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Girls^  Latin  School,  Boston. 
The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  present  some  definite  method  in  teaching  this 
almost  lost  art  of  reading,  and  the  book  is  a  transcript  of  some  of  her  own 
methods  in  the  class-room.  The  book  is  not  designed  to  be  a  treatise  on  elo- 
cution, but  it  is  for  help  to  teachers.  Miss  Hussey  has  some  well-defined, 
intelligent  methods,  and  these  she  elaborates  and  illustrates.  If  every  school 
teacher  were  to  study  this  manual  and  adopt  some  of  its  suggestions  the  char- 
acter of  the  reading  in  our  schools  would  be  considerably  elevated. 
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There  is  no  raore  fascinating  and  valuable  study  than  English  Literatare^  and 
all  helps  In  this  are  welcomed  alike  by  teacher  and  pupil.  So  extensive  has 
oar  lit<*rature  become  that  it  has  now  come  to  be  a  matter  of  selection,  and  this 
requires  fine  taste  and  discrimination.  Prof.  James  M.  Garnett,  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Virginia,  has  made  Selections  in  English  Prose,  from  Elizabeth 
to  Victoria  (1580-1880),  and  his  work  appimrs  to  be  well  done.  He  has  wisely 
limited  the  number  of  authors  to  thirty-threi^,  and  has  omitted  all  biographical 
sketches  and  notes,  except  such  as  are  nece!>sary  to  explain  words  and  foreign 
quotations.  The  student  of  literature  with  tins  book  of  selections  in  hand  will 
learn  more  of  an  author's  writings  and  style  than  would  be  possible  by  study- 
ing the  biography,  critical  estimate,  and  half-page  selections  so  common  in 
most  hand-books  on  English  literature.  Qinn  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publish- 
ers. 

Ginn  &  Company  are  publishing  an  excellent  series  of  books  called  Clasncs 
for  Children,  The  latest  issue  is  Old  Mortality^  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  power- 
ful and  delightful  tales.  Any  one  who  has  not  read  this  story  has  still  a  rich 
pleasure  in  store. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  Modern  Language  series,  Schiller's 
Der  Geisterseher,  and  Storm's  Immensee.  llie  former  is  edited  by  Prof» 
£.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  South  Carolina  University;  the  latter  has  English  notes 
and  a  vocabulary  prepared  by  Dr.  VVilIi:im  Bernhardt.  The  same  houne  pub- 
lishes Grandgent's  Material  for  French  Composition.  This  consists  of  exer- 
cises based  on  L'  Abbe  Coniitantus,  and  is  designed  for  pupils  iu  their  second 
or  third  year's  study  of  French. 

The  most  useful  addition  to  the  currieulum  In  the  schools  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  physiology.  The  sound  mind  has  been  sought  for  by 
the  teachers,  but  when  the  sound  body  was^  joined  to  the  object  sought,  there 
can  be  little  question  of  the  issue,  in  most  states  in  the  Union,  laws  have 
been  enacted  requiring  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public 
Bchool^i,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  system.  MrsS.  Mary  U.  H*inc  has  been  the  prime  advocate  of 
this  legislation,  and  prepared  a  series  of  books  entitled,  PursiOLOor  AND 
Health,  published  by  Ivlson,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Mrs.  Hunt^s  knowledge  on 
thef«e  subjects  is  unquestioned,  and  her  fitness  to  prepare  text-books  for  use  of 
pupils  in  schools  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  three  volumes  com- 
prising this  series.  Volume  I.  Is  for  primary  classes,  and  Is  written  in  a  most 
charming  style.  The  little  reader  cannot  but  be  fascinated  by  the  story  so 
grapliit'aliy  told.  Vol.  II.  is  for  pupiiS  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  Vol. 
111.  for  those  in  the  grammar  grades.  In  each  of  these  volumes  especial 
prominence  is  given  to  the  evil  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  narcotics  and 
alcoholic  drinks,  but  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  not  offensive  nor  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  book. 
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SCHOOL  INSPECTION, 

BT  GEO.  H.  MARTIN,  A.  M. 
Agent  Ma99€U^U9€U9  Board  of  Education, 

THREE  factors  which  enter  into  and  determine  the  value  of 
a  superintendent's  work  are  inspection,  examination  and 
direction.  To  distinguish  between  these  and  to  show  the  relation 
of  inspection  to  the  others,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Another  distinction  needs  first  to  be  made,  viz.,  between  the 
ends  and  means  of  school  work.  The  ends  may  be  included 
under  three  heads,  — 

1.  Knowledge,  or  Information. 

2.  Intellectual  Power,  or  Culture,  or  Discipline. 

3.  Development  of  Feelings,  Conscience  and  Will,  —  Moral 
Character. 

School  life  and  work  are  successful  so  far  as  they  contribute 
toward  these  ends.  But  so  many  other  agencies  and  influences 
are  working  either  to  promote  or  thwart  these  same  ends,  that 
school  life  and  work  are  only  responsible  within  their  own  limits. 
J'he  outcome  in  character  of  all  these  combined  influences  should 
be  greater  and  better  than  the  schools  alone  can  produce.  But  it 
may  be  less  and  inferior,  and  for  this  final  lack  the  schools  should 
not  be  held  responsible.  The  supreme  office  of  a  superintendent 
is  to  direct  the  school  life  and  work  so  that  they  shall  accomplish 
all  that  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  all  for  which  they 
are  justly  responsible.  The  reason-for-being  of  the  superin- 
tendency  is  that  the  graduates  of  the   schools   may  be  not  only 
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perceptibly  but  conspicuously,  and  in  knowledge  and  power, 
measurably,  more  advanced  than  they  would  have  been  had  the 
schools  been  without  a  superintendent. 

The  word  measurably  suggests  the  purpose  of  school'  examina- 
tion as  one  of  the  superintendent's  functions.  Examination  has 
to  do  with  the  end9  of  school  work.  Its  purpose  is  to  measure 
what  of  school  results  can  be  measured.  Increments  of  knowl- 
edge can  be  measured  by  volumetric  tests.  Increments  of  intel- 
lectual power  can  be  measured  by  dynamic  tests. 

These  periodical  tests  have  in  many  cases,  I  had  almost  said  in 
most  cases,  been  perverted  from  their  true  end  and  made  baits  or 
goads  to  incite  pupils  to  work.  In  their  true  intent  they  are  not 
for  effect  upon  pupils  at  all,  nor  upon  teachers,  but  for  the  super- 
.  intendent's  personal  use.  They  are  to  him  what  his  daily  observa- 
tions are  to  the  navigator,  means  of  determining  what  progress 
he  is  making  towai*d  his  port  of  destination.  They  serve  to 
*'  bound  in,"  as  Bacon  says,  those  general  principles  upon  which 
liis  directive  work  is  based,  which  otherwise  would  '*  give  forth 
•directions  too  much  at  large." 

Examination  has  to  do  with  the  results  of  school  work.  Inspec- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  means  by  which  these  results  are  attained. 
Tl^B  superintendent  needs  to  direct  his  search  light  continually 
upon  all  these  means  if  his  work  is  to  be  intelligently  done.  The 
means  may  be  analyzed  and  classified  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  results  can  be  attained  unless  the 
pupils  are  in  school.  This  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  super- 
intendent's work  and  is  the  condition  of  it  all,  and  therefore  calls 
for  unremitting  vigilance. 

2.  Buildings,  —  Premises,  —  Rooms. 

These,  too,  are  means.  The  superintendent's  inspection  should 
be  minute  and  constant  as  to  the  repairs  of  school-houses ;  the 
condition  of  yards  and  out-buildings;  the  sanitation,  cleanness* 
neatness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms.  The  sanitation  includes 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilating ;  cleanness  refers  to  the  janitor's 
work  in  sweeping,  dusting  and  washing ;  neatness  to  the  proper 
condition  of  the  teacher's  desk,  the  tables,  floors,  closets,  shelves, 
scholars'  desks  and  coat-rooms;  cheerfulness  depends  on  the 
cleanness  and  neatness,  on  the  lighting,  and  on  the  ornamentation 
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of  the  walls.    In  this  connection  might  be  considered  the  care  of 
t«xt-books  and  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  pupils. 

That  all  and  each  of  these  are  proper  subjects  of  inspection  is 
evident,  because  all  and  each  are  means  to  the  three  ends  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Some  of  them  are  necessaiy  conditions 
of  health,  which  is  a  necessaiy  condition  of  mental  activity. 
Some  of  them  are  determining  influences  in  the  formatioH  of  char- 
acter.  They  are  factors  in  the  school  life,  which  is  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  school  work,  and  is  oftea  more  important  than 
school  work.  They  are  the  means  by  which  the  school  lifts  the 
children  of  the  slums  out  of  the  degradation  of  their  associations 
'  and  becomes  the  evangel  of  social  regeneration. 

3.  The  Teacher. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  teacher,  the  manner,  the  voice, 
are  such  potent  influences  in  determining  all  the  ends  of  school 
life  and  work  as  to  justify  the  superintendent  in  making  them 
prominent  subjects  of  inspection.  One  superintendent  has  sud, 
tliat  the  ideal  teacher  is  remarkable  for  her  aprons.  The  whole 
philosophy  of  that  unconscious  tuition  which  Doctor  Huntington 
described  in  that  essay  which  has  become  classic,  is  in  these  quali- 
ties of  the  teacher. 

4.  The  School. 

A.     It»  Diacipline. 

Concisely  stated,  a  school  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  discipline 
when  every  member  is  all  the  time  minding  his  own  business. 
The  essential  elements  of  such  discipline  are,  —  attention, 
obedience,  order  and  industry.  These  are  all  necessary  means  to 
the  ends  sought.  Without  these  there  can  be  littie  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  little  increase  of  power,  no  development  of  right  char- 
acter. Not  discipline  merely,  but  each  of  these  elements  of  it 
needs  to  be  made  a  speciflc  subject  of  inspection. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  All  these  may  exist  in  a  school,  that 
is,  the  discipline  may  be  excellent,  and  the  school,  viewed  from 
the  highest  standpoint,  be  a  failure.  Inspection  must  penetrate 
deeper.  The  means  by  which  the  discipline  is  scoured,  —  the 
motives  impelling  to  attention,  obedience  and  order,  the  stimuli 
to  industry,  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  vitiate  all  the 
results.  While  knowledge  is  increasing,  and  mental  power  is 
growing,  the  moral  nature  may  he  warping  and  twisting  under 
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the  influence  of  base  motives  and  artificial  incentives.  And  the 
physical  health  may  be  undermined  by  the  same  cause.  The 
recent  suicides  of  European  school  children  are  symptomatic  of 
such  failure  ^  on  the  physical  and  moral  side  of  intellectually  suo- 
cessful  schools. 

B.     It9  Organization. 

The  numbers,  size,  grading  and  grouping  of  the  classes  are 
important  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  as  such  are  to 
be  closely'  looked  after  by  the  inspector.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  determined  by  the  teacher  in  his  own  interest.  Classes 
and  groups  are  too  many  or  too  few,  pupils  are  retarded  or 
advanced,  for  reasons  which  have  no  reference  to  the  welfare  of 
the  pupils. 

C.     It9  Class-work. 

Here  further  analysis  is  necessary.  Obviously  the  first  part  of 
class-work  is  the  teaching.  If  we  define  teaching  to  be  preienting 
to  the  learner's  mind  the  thing  to  be  learned  so  that  he  shall  come  to 
know  it  by  his  own  thinking^  our  definition  will  be  broad  enough  to 
include  the  use  of  books,  as  in  the  study  of  all  literary  classics, 
and  such  self-teaching  as  Hugh  Miller  did  in  the  caves  and  on  the 
beaches  of  Cromarty,  and  as  Agassiz  did  in  his  summers  on  the 
Aar  glacier,  as  well  as  that  oral  work  in  directing  observation  and 
comparison  and  guiding  to  inductive  and  deductive  conclusions 
which  ordinarily  goes  by  the  name  of  teaching.  The  inspection 
should  ascertain  first  if  the  teacher  teaches  at  all,  —  then  if  the 
teaching  is  intelligent,  out  of  fulness  and  clearness  of  knowledge  ; 
if  it  is  skilful  in  presenting,  in  illustrating,,  in  relating ;  if  it  is 
developing,  calling  into  exercise  all  the  forms  of  mental  activity. 

The  second  part  of  class-work  is  examining.  The  distinction 
between  teaching  and  examining  is  not  always  clear  in  the  teach- 
er's mind.  In  practice  the  two  are  more  frequently  confounded 
than  not.  We  teach  that  the  pupils  may  know  ;  we  examine  to 
see  if  they  do  know.  The  examination  should  be  individual,  that 
is,  it  should  determine  promptly  and  conclusively  the  state  of 
mind  of  each  member  of  the  class  as  to  the  subject  which  has  been 
taught.  There  is  so  much  waste  of  time  at  this  point  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  inspection.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  searching,  and  it  should  be  strengthening,  that  is^ 
it  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  pupil  shall  know  what  he 
knows  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  it. 
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A  third  element  of  clasa-work  is  drill.     Good  teaching  ia  90 
often  rendered  futile  by  not  being  well  followed  up,  that  close 
inspection  of   the   amount  and   kind   of    drill   ia   indispensable.  . 
fispecially  is  it  important  to  see  that  in  the  drill  work  the  pupils 
are  independent  of  each  other. 

Reviews  are  another  feature  of  class-work,  upon  the  frequency 
and  method  of  which  the  success  of  the  work  largely  depends. 
Here  again  the  intelligence  of  the  t«acher  or  the  lack  of  it  is 
made  evident,  and  proper  inspection  may  prevent  waste  of  time 
and  energy. 

Looking  down  upon  this  whole  field,  we  are  forced  to  conolude 
that  inspection  holds  a  most  important  place  in  the  superintend- 
ent's work.  Examination  cannot  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
function  of  one  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  other.  By 
examination  the  superintendent  may  learn  of  the  existence  of  dis- 
ease in  his  school  system, —  no  more.  Only  by  inspection  can  he 
diagnose  the  case  and  locate  the  trouble. 

If  his  examination  and  inspection  are  thorough,  he  can  apply 
himself  to  the  process  of  cure,  not  empirically,  not  by  old-wives' 
remedies,  nor  patent  panaceas,  but  by  the  application  of  those 
professional  principles  which  constitute  the  educational  pharma- 
copia.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  there  is  a  whole  class  of  diseases 
which  examination  cannot  detect  at  all,  and  they  are  the  most 
fatal  ones.  While  examination  papers  are  piling  up  in  the  super- 
intendent's office,  and  per  cents  are  steadily  rising,  and  congratu- 
lations are  in  the  air,  bad  intellectual  habits  may  be  foi-ming,  and 
worse  moral  habits.     Inspection  alone  can  bring  these  to  light. 

Not  by  office  work,  not  by  pedagogical  lectures,  can  the  super- 
intendent attain  the  end  of  his  functional  existence.  They  are 
both  useful  as  directive  fancies,  but  a  superintendent- who 
depends  chiefly  upon  these  will,  as  the  Scotch  gardener  said  of  bis 
minister,  "  rake  with  the  teeth  up." 

As  a  minister  cannot  preach  with  the  highest  success  unless  he 
is  in  daily  contact  with  his  people  in  the  stress  of  their  personal 
experiences,  so  a  superintendent  cannot  secure  the  highest  out- 
come from  the  school  system  of  which  he  is  the  head  unless  he 
spends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  personal  inspection 
of  the  work  along  the  lines  which  have  been  indicated.  This  is 
no  less  true  of  county  and  state  superintendents  than  of  superin- 
tendents  of  cities  and  towns. 
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III. 

CREATION   OF  MOTIVES. 

THE  necessary  order  in  the  sequence  of  the  fundamentul 
classes  of  mental  actions  is  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing. 
This  law  of  sequence  makes  clear  the  method  of  procedure  in 
influencing  the  will  of  another.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  wills 
of  other  men  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  our  own  wills, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  no  direct  control  over  the  feelings 
of  others.  The  avenue  to  the  heart  lies  through  the  head.  The 
state  of  the  sensibility  can  be  changed  only  by  changing  the  state 
pf  the  intellect.  This  is  true  of  all  effects  which  one  person  can 
produce  upon  the  feelings  of  another ;  and  as  motives  are  feel- 
ings, motives  can  be  created  only  by  the  creation  of  knowledge. 
More  than  this,  every  different  kind  of  feeling,  and  consequently 
every  different  motive,  is  aroused  in  another^s  mind  by  causing  in 
his  mind  some  particular  kind  of  knowledge.  To  make  another 
feel  as  you  desire  him  to  feel  is  first  to  make  him  kliow  that  which 
wUl  cause  the  desired  feeling.  An  important  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion  for  moral  training,  then,  is  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
must  be  known  by  others  in  order  that  the  various  feelings  which 
can  act  as  motives  will  be  called  forth.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor 
to  ascertain  what  particular  knowledge  is  the  necessary  antece- 
dent to  each  kind  of  motive  by  which  we  may  influence  the  wills 
of  others.  In  this  attempt  we  will  follow  the  order  of  motives 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

What  causes  the  malevolent  affections  ?  A  knowledge  of  harm 
done  to  one's  self.  These  feelings  are  aroused  against  the  object 
which  causes  the  harm.  In  the  case  of  young  children  they  may 
be  called  out  by  the  action  of  inanimate  objects.  Thus  a  child 
resents  the  harmful  effect  of  the  wind,  or  of  a  stone  against 
which  he  has  struck  his  foot.     If  harm   is  done  us  intentionally 

1  Copsrrlgbt,  1881,  by  Frftnk  H.  Easson. 
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by  a  moral  agent,  the  feeling  of  resentment  is  more  intense  and 
more  lasting.  But  the  young  and  the  ignofant  are  not  dis- 
criminating in  regard  to  motives ;  hence  it  often  happens  that 
resentment  is  aroused  against  an  innocent  agent  of  immediate 
suffering  or  discomfort,  even  when  the  end  sought  is  lasting 
good.  We  never  need  expect  to  make  ourselves  loved  by  children 
so  long  as  we  appear  hateful  to  them.  It  is  not  what  we  are,  but 
what  they  believe  us  to  be,  that  arouses  their  feelings  toward  us. 
If  we  habitually  scold  and  repress  children,  and  thus  continually 
make  them  unhappy,  we  shall  arouse  their  resentment,  even  when 
we  intend  it  all  for  their  ultimate  good.  How  often  the  severity, 
sternness,  or  coldness  of  a  well-intentioned  father  or  teacher  chills 
the  affection  of  a  sensitive  child,  and  turns  away  the  heart  raised 
to  him  for  loving  sympathy.  Repulsion  is  painful  to  children,  and 
therefore  arouses  feelings  of  resentment. 

But  it  is  not  alone  words  and  acts  that  create  these  feelings  ; 
the  very  tones  of  the  voice  are  sufficient.  Sharp,  harsh  tones  are 
the  natural  expression  of  ill-will,  and  consequently  imply  inten- 
tional discomfort,  or  at  least  a  lack  of  sympathy  in  regard  to  those 
who  hear  them.  Many  a  teacher  arouses  the  hostility  of  his 
pupils  by  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  tones  in  which  he  gives  his 
directions  and  imparts  his  instruction.  Hard  lines  in  the  face 
caused  by  constant  ill  temper,  a  lofty  and  contemptuous  bearing, 
and  even  a  slovenly  dress,  may  produce  feelings  of  repugnance 
or  resentment  in  the  minds  of  children  who  observe  them.  Facial 
expression,  habitual  gestures,  and  style  of  dress  indicate  a  person's 
usual  state  of  mind  toward  his  fellow-men.  If  these  betoken  ill- 
will,  they  awaken  answering  ill-will. 

Peevishness  is  usually  a  sign  of  diseased  nerves ;'  but  the  dis- 
ease of  the  nerves  may  be  caused  by  irritating  the  feelings.  A 
peevish  child  needs  wholesome  food,  rest,  quiet  sleep,  and  the 
soothing  influence  of  a  gentle  voice  expressing  patience,  sympa- 
thy and  love.  His  attention  is  to  be  diverted  trom  whatever 
annoys  him,  and  if  possible,  directed  to  what  is  amusing  and 
pleasing.  How  often  is  this  form  of  resentment  exaggerated  and 
made  habitual  by  the  injudicious  treatment  of  parents  "and  teach- 
ers. Scolding  a  peevish  child  is  adding  fuel  to  the  flames. 
Expressions  of  contempt,  ridicule,  scorn,  or  impatience  will  never 
allay,  but  always  aggravate  this  feeling.  The  various  means  by 
which  peevishness  may  be  produced  and  continued  are  worthy  of 
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careful  attention,  so  that  we  may  know  what  course  not  to  take. 

Envy  presupposes  a  belief,  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  feels 
it,  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  himself.  If  another  has  great 
wealth  and  I  have  but  little,  I  may  think  there  has  been  an  unjust 
distribution.  I  may  take  the  same  view  of  another's  beauty,  or 
talents,  or  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  In  all  such  cases  the 
first  impulse  is  to  impute  blame  to  the  possessor  of  what  I  desire 
for  myself.  Then  there  arises  the  feeling  of  envy,  which  impels 
me  to  wish  so  much  evil  to  him  who  possesses  what  is  superior 
to  my  own  possession  as  is  implied  in  robbing  him  of  a  part  of 
what  he  has. 

How,  then,  can  envy  be  aroused  in  the  mind  of  another  ?  It  is 
by  suggesting  and  keeping  alive  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  wrong 
done  to  him  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  favors  among  men. 
Keep  the  idea  before  any  man's  mind  that  his  neighbors  are  blessed 
with  pleasures  beyond  their  desert,  and  he  with  less  than  he 
deserves,  and  he  will  become  envious  ;  for  he  soon  grows  critical 
in  regard  to  unequal  distribution  of  favors,  and  correspondingly 
careless  about  merit. 

Jealousy  is  caused  by  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  or  possible 
alienation  of  the  affections  of  those  whom  we  love.  These  affec- 
tions we  regard  as  our  rightful  possession,  and  hence  we  believe 
ourselves  wronged  by  their  transfer  to  another.  Jealousy  may  be 
intensified  to  almost  any  extent  by  keeping  before  the  mind  tiie 
idea  of  the  wrong  done  or  feared.  It  is  often  heightened  by 
dwelling  upon  the  acts  of  vengeance  toward  which  it  impels  its 
possessor. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  account  for  that  excessive  feeling  of 
resentment  which  we  call  revenge.  It  is  no  doubt  attributable,  in 
part  at  least,  to  one's  overestimate  of  his  own  suffering  and  under- 
estimate of  the  suffering  of  others.  Then  probably  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  once  suffered  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  motive. 

Fear  results  from  a  knowledge  of  impending  harm.  It  seems 
to  be  intense  in  proportion  to  the  suffering  anticipated  and  to  the 
certainty  of  its  infliction.  It  is  exaggerated  by  uncertainty  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  harm  to  be  experienced.  .  It  is  often  said  that 
we  dread  the  ills  we  do  not  know.  In  such  cases  the  imagination 
plays  an  important  part  by  magnifying  the  possible  suffering. 
Tell  a  child  that  something  will  catch  him  in  the  dark,  and  his 
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imafirination  at  once  peoples  darkness  with  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
monsters. 

Passing  to  the  second  class  of  motives,  the  desires,  we  have  to 
inquire  how  these  may  be  created  and  intensified.  First  among 
these  is  the  desire  for  life.  The  knowledge  of  the  pleasures  of 
living  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  create  in  all  minds  a  desire  to  live  ; 
but  this  desire  can  be  strengthened  by  a  revelation  of  great  possi- 
bilities. Show  a  man  how  he  can  obtain  wealth,  honor,  wisdom, 
and  happiness,  and  his  desire  to  live  is  made  stronger.  So  it  is, 
provided  his  heart  is  right,  if  you  reveal  to  him  great  possibilities 
of  becoming  a  blessing  to  his  fellow-men.  Even  the  prospect  of 
death  increases  the  desire  for  life.  This  is  on  account  of  bringing 
the  pleasui-es  of  living  more  clearly  to  view.  Of  course  the  desire 
to  live  any  particular  kind  of  life  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  that 
life,  including  the  advantages  to  be  hoped  from  it.  No  child  nor 
man  desires  to  engage  in  an  unknown  occupation. 

Almost  the  same  line  of  thought  may  be  followed  in  regard  to 
the  desire  for  happiness.  The  experience  of  special  kinds  of  hap- 
piness arouses  a  desire  for  the  repetition  of  similar  experience. 
The  pleasure  attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the 
exercise  of  power,  or  association  with  agreeable  companions 
creates  the  desire  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasure.  Presen- 
tative  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  happiness  is  the  surest  means  of 
creating  a  desire  for  the  same  again.  Keeping  the  idea  of  par- 
ticular pleasures  before  the  mind  tends  to  intensify  the  desire  for 
them. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  begins  to  manifest  itself  as  soon  as 
objects  of  knowledge  are  presented  to  children.  This  is  a  typical 
fact  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  this  desire.  Some  knowledge  is 
the  cause  of  the  desire  to  know  more.  It  is  the  known  toy  whose 
internal  structure  the  child  desires  to  investigate.  It  is  the  known 
book  that  the  scholar  desires  to  read.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  known 
phenomenon  that  the  philosopher  desires  to  ascertain.  This  gives 
us  a  clue  to  the  creation  of  desire  for  knowledge.  Desires  to 
know  particular  objects,  books,  sciences,  subjects  of  study,  and  so 
on,  are  created  by  causing  some  knowledge  of  these  particular 
things.     Knowledge  whets  the  appetite  for  knowledge. 

The  strength  of  this  desire  depends  much  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  in^a^nowledge  is  obtained.  In  the  first  place, 
the  knowledge  ntt^^Hfc^ar.     Confusion  has  a  wonderful  power 
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of  dulling  this  desire.  In  the  next  place,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  knowledge  is  obtained  must  be  pleasurable. 
Clear  light,  pure  air,  and  agreeable  companionship  tend  to  intensify 
the  desire  to  know.  And  finally,  the  subjective  state  of  the 
learner  has  much  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  this  desire.  If  he  is 
in  good  health  and  spirits  when  he  drinks  his  first  draught  at  any 
spring  of  knowledge,  he  is  likely  to  desire  earnestly  to  drink 
again.  We  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  power  of  association  in 
awakening  and  keeping  alive  the  desire  for  wisdom.  Many  a 
man's  career  for  life  has  been  determined  by  the  smiles  and  cheer- 
ing words  of  a  first  teacher,  or  sympathetic  mother. 

Sociality,  or  the  desire  for  the  companionship  of  others,  is 
created  by  knowledge  in  regard  to  those  whose  society  we  desire. 
This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  frequent  gratification.  If  we  are 
pleasantly  associated  with  particular  people  \ov  a  long  time,  our 
desire  for  their  continued  society  becomes  very  strong.  To  keep 
before  the  mind  of  another  the  idea  of  desired  companions  is  to 
intensify  his  desire  for  their  society. 

Imitativeness,  or  the  desire  to  be  and  act  like  others,  is  aroused 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  acts  of  those  whom  we 
desire  to  imitate.  We  desire  to  imitate  the  latest  fashion  only 
after  we  know  what  it  is. 

The  desire  for  the  esteem  of  others  arises  when  we  know  them 
as  observers  of  our  own  conduct.  The  more  meritorious  the  man, 
the  stronger  the  desire  for  his  esteem.  Would  you  make  a  child 
anxious  for  your  good  opinion,  show  yourself  strong,  wise,  and 
good. 

Emulation  arises  from  a  comparison  of  one's  own  power  with 
that  of  another.  If  a  child  is  in  a  condition  to  measure  his  own 
work  often  with  that  of  another  child,  and  the  suggestion  is  made 
of  the  possibility  of  equaling  or  surpassing  the  other,  the  desire 
to  do  so  is  at  once  created. 

The  desire  for  power  arises  from  the  exercise  of  power  and  from 
a  knowledge  of  an  opportunity  to  exercise  it.  Would  you  make 
this  motive  strong  in  a  child,  first  lead  him  to  use  the  power  that 
he  already  possesses,  and  then  show  him  new  fields  for  the  exer- 
cise of  new  power.  Encourage  him  to  solve  one  difficult  problem, 
and  then  show. him  more.  Lead  him  to  achieve  success  in  one 
department  of  study,  and  then  give  him  glimpses  of  what  may  be 
done  in  other  departments.  This  motive  is  capable  of  great 
strength,  and  needs  to  be  judiciously  treated. 
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The  desire  for  possession  may  be  developed  at  an  early  age.  It 
is  created  by  a  knowledge  of  what  one  already  has  and  of  what  it 
is  possible  to  obtain.  This  motive  often  remains  too  weak  because 
a  child  is  not  encouraged  to  get  and  keep.  Possession  strength- 
ens  the  desire  to  possess  more.  Knowledge  of  the  good  that  will 
arise  from  the  possession  of  wealth  is  a  means  of  increasing  the 
desire  for  wealth.  The  more  constantly  the  idea  of  great  pos- 
sessions and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  them  is  kept  before  the 
mind,  the  stronger  grows  the  desire  for  great  possessions. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  the  creation  of  those 
motives  which  impel  us  to  do  what  we  believe  will  result  in  good 
to  ourselves,  and  consider  those  which  urge  us  to  do  good  to  oth- 
ers. The  cause  of  the  benevolent  affections  is  a  knowledge  of 
good  done  to  ourselves.  We  will  try  to  trace  this  principle  in  its 
application  to  several  forms  of  these  affections. 

The  affection  of  parents  for  children,  of  children  for  parents^ 
or  of  children  for  one  another,  does  not  arise  from  the  existence^ 
but  from  the  knowledge  of  family  relations ;  and  still  more  does 
it  spring  from  mutual  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness.  But  to 
produce  feelings  of  affection  these  acts  must  be  recognized  as  acts 
of  benevolence.  A  mother  may  devote  herself  day  and  night  to 
her  daughter's  good,  and  win  little  love  in  return.  It  is  possible 
to  make  self-sacrifice  so  common,  requiring  nothing  in  return,  that 
the  child  comes  to  regard  it  as  his  right.  Mutual  forbeai-ance^ 
kindness,  and  sacrifice  go  far  towards  making  clear  mutual  duties 
and  revealing  acts  of  benevolence  in  their  true  nature.  Then, 
too,  we  never  know  the  real  nature  of  sacrifice  till  we  have  made 
sacrifices  ourselves.  The  daughter  who  is  always  allowed  to 
amuse  herself  with  music  and  literature  and  friends,  while  her 
mother  slaves  in  the  kitchen,  does  not  know  what  kitchen  drudg- 
ery is.  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  appreciate  her  mother's  devo- 
tion. In  the  family,  as  out,  benevolent  acts  must  be  done  under 
such  conditions  that  they  can  be  known  as  benevolent  in  order  to 
create  benevolent  affections  in  the  minds  of  those  benefitted  by 
them. 

The  best  rule  for  creating  a  feeling  of  friendship  toward  you  in 
the  mind  of  another  is  to  be  a  genuine  friend  to  him.  If  you  feel 
really  friendly  toward  a  man,  and  always  show  it  by  act,  word,  and 
look,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  awaken  a  corresponding  feeling  in  his 
heart.     But  no  matter  how  warmly  you  yourself  feel,  if  you  con- 
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stantly  niaintaiu  a  cold,  stern,  reserved  exterior,  expect  no  friend- 
ship in  return.  Many  a  warm  heart  loses  half  its  power  from  a 
false  pride  which  forbids  the  expression  of  friendly  sentiment. 

Gratitude  springs  from  a  belief  in  the  purity  of  the  motives  ^ 
which  prompt  to  the  conferring  of  favors.     These  must  not  be 
bestowed  so  frequently  as  to  create  the  impression  in  the  mind  of 
the  recipient  that  they  belong  to  him  as  of  right ;  else  they  are 
not  regarded  as  favors. 

Patriotism  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  the  good  done  by  one's 
native  land ;  hence  this  sentiment  is  stimulated  in  the  minds  of 
children,  as  of  others,  by  the  revelation  to  them  of  what  their 
country  has  done  for  them  and  for  the  people.  It  is  not  created 
by  shouts,  nor  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  nor  by  long  processions, 
but  rather  by  the  history  of  deeds  of  sacrifice  and  devotion.  The 
personification  of  the  fatherland  as  a  strong,  loving  father,  or  as 
a  fostering  mother  suffering  for  the  good  of  her  children,  often 
fires  the  imagination  and  warms  the  heart.  If  our  country  is 
known  as  great,  good,  and  strongs  and  as  blessing  all  her  sons, 
then  patriotism  is  kindled  in  every  breast. 

Humanity,  universal  love  for  man  as  man,  is  created  by  the 
knowledge  that  all  men  are  brothers.  Too  often  is  the  thought 
of  the  suffering  of  men  in  distant  lands  allowed  to  pass  as  though 
it  concerned  only  another  race  of  beings.  How  often  we  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  men  of  nations  less  favored  than  our 
own.  How  frequently  the  accidents  of  race,  color,  language, 
rank,  and  occupation  create  impressions  of  rqal  inferiority.  Let 
the  truths  be  constantly  pressed  home  upon  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren that  we  are  all  brothers,  children  of  one  common  father, 
inheritors  of  natures  essentially  alike  and  of  a  common  destiny, 
that  we  are  mutually  dependent  and  need  to  be  mutually  helpful, 
that  differences  in  natural  condition  and  power  are  usually  inde- 
pendent of  merit,  —  let  these  truths  be  kept  in  mind,  and  children 
will  learn  to  love  the  human  race,  they  will  become  possessed  of 
the  sentiment  of  humanity. 

The  creation  of  love  to  God  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
love  is  born  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  lovely.  The  thundens  of 
Sinai,  the  quenchless  flames  of  a  burning  hell,  eternal  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  an  offended  Deity,  the  annihilation  of  sin- 
ners, endless  darkness  and  everlasting  chains,  —  these  and  similar 
threatened  tortures  never  turned  one  soul  lovingly  to  God.     Hor- 
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rors  unspeakaUe  and  terrible  fear  they  have  often  caosed,  itm 
never  real  love.  Reveal  to  a  child  a  God  of  mercy,  pity,  compas- 
sion, tenderness,  forbearance,  and  for^veness,  and  his  heart  is  at 
once  warmed  with  love  and  devotion.  Parents  and  teachers  eau- 
not  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  the  first  impressions  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  God,  which  they  give  to  little  children.  If  God  is  known 
as  a  loving  father,  he  will  be  loved  as  a  father. 

The  highest  class  of  motives  to  be  created  is  the  feeling  of\ 
moral  obligations.    These  feelings  follow  a  knowledge  of  one's) 
contemplated  actions  as  right  or  wrong.     If  we  think  of  perform- C 
ing  an  action  and  know  it  to  be  right,  we  feel  under  moral  obliga- 
tion, or  a  sense  of  duty,  to  do  the  act ;  but  if  we  know  the  act  to  1^ 
be  wrong,  we  feel  moi-ally  restrained  from  doing  the  act.     The 
cause  of  feelings  of  moral  obligation  to  do  or  to  refrain   from 
doing,  then,  is  a  knowledge  of  actions  as  right  and  wrong.     How 
is  this  knowledge  to  be  awakened  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  faculty  of  the  soul  to  know  right  and  wrong ;  we  may 
leave  that  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  others  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject.  Our  business  is  rather  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  faculty  acts.  In  many  cases  habit  goes 
far  towards  convincing  us  that  actions  are  right.  If  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  act  in  a  particular  way,  and  have  kimwn  a 
great  many  good  i>eopIe  to  act  in  the  same  way,  we  are  Lipt  tu  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  effect  of  the  action  is  the  production  of 
good,  or  pleasure,  to  those  affected  by  it.  So,  too,  the  authority 
of  the  wise  and  good,  or  of  those  who  have  the  legal  right  to 
direct,  is  often  accepted  aa  conclusive  in  regard  to  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  Parental  authority  settles  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong  with  young  children.  But  the  time  comes  when,  in  many 
matters,  they  must  decide  for  themselves.  In  such  cases  what  ia 
the  standard  by  which  actions  are  to  be  judged  ?  I  think  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  himself  and  his  friends  a  few 
hundred  times,  when  trying  to  convince  others  that  paitieular 
actions  are  right  or  wrong,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  means  usually  used  in  such  cases.  If  the 
father  attempts  to  enforce  obedience  on  the  ground  of  authority 
alone,  he  is  appealing  to  power,  and  not  to  conscience.  AVoiiId 
he  secure  obedience  from  a  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  his  chil- 
dren, would  he  make  them  know  that  what  he  commands  is  right. 
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he  always  explains  that  the  enjoined  action  will  be  productive  of 
good  and  not  of  harm.  Would  the  mother  make  her  child  know 
that  his  noisy  sport  is  wrong,  and  so  restrain  the  child  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  she  explains  that  the  noise  makes  her  head  ache ;  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  little  conscience  becomes  a  restraining  power. 
The  politician  expects  to  win  the  votes  of  honest  men,  if  he  can 
show  them  that  the  policy  of  his  party  will  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  country.  The  teacher  expects  his  pupils  to 
know  that  idleness  and  disorder  are  wrong,  if  he  can  show  them 
the  evil  effects  of  these  courses  of  conduct. 

If  we  continue  our  observations  sufficiently,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  men  practically  regard  the  result  of  conduct  as  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  Actions  which  those  who  perform 
them  know  will  produce  happiness  and  no  corresponding  misery 
are  right ;  those  which  the  performers  know  will  produce  misery 
and  no  corresponding  happiness  are  wrong.  If,  then,  you  would 
create  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  mind  of  another,  show  him  the 
effect  of  his  conduct. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  discussion  in  brief,  —  the  malevolent 
aSections  are  created  by  a  knowledge  of  harm  done  to  one's  self 
by  others  ;  the  desires,  by  a  knowledge  of  good  to  come  to  one's 
self ;  the  benevolent  affections,  by  a  knowledge  of  good  done  to 
one's  self  by  others ;  and  the  feelings  of  moral  obligation,  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARL  Y  HISTORY  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
Erom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Ionian  School^  600  B,  C. 

BT  JOHN  H.   KLEINHEKSEL. 
Profuior  of  Mathema'ici,  Hope  College,  HoUaftd,  Mich. 

THE  idea  of  number  dates  back  to  very  early  times.  Without 
a  knowledge  of  number,  neither  trade  could  have  been  car- 
ried on,  nor  governments  organized.  The  very  savage  returnitig 
from  the  chase  can  give  the  measure  of.  his  success  only  by  the 
use  of  number.  By  it  the  tribal  chief  marshals  his  followers,  and 
by  it,  on  his  return  from  the  bloody  field,  he  sums  up  the  fallen 
and  finds  the  aggregate  of  his  devoted  captives.  Hence  the  art 
of  calculation  traces  its  feeble  beginnings  to  a  time  when  man- 
kind were  unable  either  to  mark  the  progress  made  in  the  use  of 
number,  or  fully  to  appreciate  its  value.     It  is  older  than  writing 
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or  tradition ;  and  earlier,  it  is  on  good  grounds  believed,  than 
numerical  language. 

The  question,  How  the  idea  of  number  first  originated  and 
developed  in  the  minds  of  primitive  peoples,  must,  therefore,  for- 
ever remain  without  an  authoritative  answer.  Instead  of  records, 
there  is  left  us  only  a  deep  silence,  extending  through  long  peri- 
ods of  time.  Efforts  have,  of  course,  been  made  to  solve  this 
riddle  either  by  observing  the  mind  of  the  child  on  its  first  con- 
tact with  the  idea  of  number,  or  by  studying  the  analagous  case 
of  uncivilized  but  historic  nations  and  tribes  in  their  first  efforts 
to  surmount  the  condition  of  barbarism.  But  whatever  theories 
are  advanced,  the  conclusions  must  lack  the  historic  basis,  and 
cannot  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  uncertain  speculation. 

The  history  of  mathematics  cannot  with  certainty  be  traced 
back  to  any  school  or  period  before  that  of  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
which  school  was  founded  by  Thales,  600  B.  C,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece.  Between  these  two  periods  which  we  may  call 
the  speculative  and  the  historic,  is  an  intermediate  period,  to  a 
brief  survey  of  which  the  present  article  is  devoted. 

Asia,  which  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  history,  compara- 
tive philology,  and  Sacred  Writ,  was  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
the  light  of  science  first  began  to  dawn.  Here  all  the  early  races 
dwelt ;  and  such  of  them  as  have  left  records  behind  them,  all 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  number.  Principal  among 
these  are  the  Chaldseans,  the  Babylonians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Egyptians.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  attainments  of  these  great  peo- 
ples is  so  imperfect,  that  no  connected  account  of  them  is  possi- 
ble. The  facts  known  are  very  few,  and  only  a  summary  of 
conclusions  generally  believed  to  be  true  can  here  b5  given. 

Chaldaea  occupied  the  level  and  fertile  valley  of  the  lower 
Euphrates.  One  of  the  most  ancient  of  monarchies,  it  is  known 
to  have  been  a  powerful  nation  as  early  as  2280,  B.  C.  The 
learning  and  wisdom  of  this  people  were  proverbial  fi*om  the 
earliest  times.  There  is  some  historical  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that  the  Chaldseans  were  the  leaders  of  their  time  in  learning,  and 
the  teachers  of  surrounding  and  later  nations.  But  they  seem  to 
have  received  too  much  credit  They  were,  indeed,  the  improv- 
ers of  the  sciences  with  which  they  have  long  been  credited,  but 
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not  the  originators  ;  that  honor  appears  to  belong  to  a  neighbor- 
ing race  of  highlanders  called  the  Accadians  —  a  people  wluch  in 
course  of  time  were  consolidated  with  them.  Says  Canon  Rawlin- 
son,  ^^  The  sciences  in  which  the  early  Chaldaeans  can  be  proved 
to  have  excelled  are  the  cognate  ones  of  arithmetic  and  astrono- 
my." To  them  we  owe  the  original  and  recondite  idea,  dating  as 
far  back  as  2200,  B.  C,  of  the  constitution  and  names  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Interesting  lunar  tables  of  a  very 
early  date  have  also,  been  found.  Such  considerable  attention  to 
astronomy  implies  no  mean  advance  in  mathematical  knowledge, 
even  had  we  no  direct  evidence  upon  the  subject.  But  such  evi- 
dence, to  a  certain  extent,  does  exist.  Their  unit  was  sixty  —  a 
very  convenient  number  which  was  never  entirely  dropped. 
According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  a  tablet  was  found  at 
Senkerah  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  probably  belongs 
to  an  early  period.  On  this  tablet  a  table  of  squares  and  cubes 
is  given,  correctly  calculated  from  one  to  sixty.  These  numbers 
are  expressed  by  a  notation  different  from,  but  scarcely  more 
cumbrous  than  the  Roman  notation. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  this  primeval  seat  of  civilization  has 
but  recently  become  known  to  us  by  the  decipherment  of  the 
native  monuments.  The  scanty  statements  of  classical  writers 
are  now  being  replaced  by  the  evidence  of  original  documents. 
And  though  the  materials  are  still  but  a  tithe  of  what  we  may 
hope  hereafter  to  obtain,  the  ^scholar  can  now  sketch  the  outlines 
of  the  history,  the  art,  and  the  science  of  the  powerful  nations  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  learning  of  the  Chaldseans  was  transmitted  to  their  suc- 
cessive Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquerors.  Assyria  was  a  land 
of  soldiers,  and  it  was  only  in  their  later  history  that  they  paid 
any  attention  to  learning.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  mainly 
contented  themselves  to  work  over  the  contents  of  the  older  libra- 
ries, at  least  one  of  which  was  found  in  every  large  Chaldsean 
city.  But  our  information  on  this  subject  is  scant,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  dialect  in  which  the  tablets  are  written.  An 
equally  obscure  subject  is  the  mathematics  of  the  later  Babylon- 
ians. Beyond  the  fact  that  this  people  owed  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Chaldaeans,  and  that  the  reports  issued  by  their  astronomi- 
cal observations  were  marked  with  something  of  the  precision  of 
modern  times,  little  can  be  said.     *'  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
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their  mathematical  acquirements,"  says  Canon  Rawlinsoti,  "no 
account  can  be  ^ven,  since  the  writers  who  mention  Uiem  enter 
into  no  details  on  the  subject." 

In  turning  our  attention  westward,  it  is  significant  that  botb 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  profess  to  have  migrated  from  Chal- 
dfea.  According  to  the  Encycloptedia  Brittanica,  ninth  edition, 
the  first  monarchs  of  Chaldsea  whose  monumental  records  we 
possess,  had  their  seat  at  Ur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  place  was  also,  according  to  the  Scriptural  account,  the  early 
home  of  Abraham.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  surprising  that 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  maintains,  —  of  course  with  a 
good  degree  of  national  partiality,  —  that  Abraham  was  the 
inventor  of  arithmetic)  and  that  the  descendants  of  thafpatriarcli 
communicated  the  knowledge  of  numbers  to  the  Egyptians.  It 
has  also  been  very  commonly  assumed  that  the  Greeks  copied 
their  method  of  notation  from  the  Hebrews.  This  assuin  [ition  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous,  since  recent  evidence  on  the  sub}ci:t  t«nds 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  the  tenders,  but  the  borrow- 
ers. The  Hebrews  do  not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  developed  any 
great  aptitude  for  the  science  of  number. 

While  the  Chaldfeans  were  led  to  the  study  and  use  of  number 
by  their  love  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  the  Phcenicia,n.s  were 
led  to  it  by  their  extensive  commercial  transactions.  In  Stmbo's 
time,  the  invention  of  arithmetic  was  accredited  to  the  Phce- 
nicians-  Owing,  however,  to  the  confessedly  Chaldtean  origin  of 
this  people,  and  their  extensive  trade  with  the  Chaldfeans,  this 
seems  highly  improbable.  It  will  be  readily  granted,  however, 
that  the  operations  of  arithmetic  may  well  have  been  improved 
by  this  practical  and  highly  civilized  people.  Ry  some  it  is  even 
believed  that  the  Greeks  owed  their  knowledge  of  calculation  to 
the  Phoenicians,  as  it  is  known  they  did  their  alphabet.  This, 
also,  is  only  conjecture  based  largely  on  the  known  magnitude  of 
their  commercial  transactions.  On  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  certainty. 

In  regard  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  Egyptians,  something  more 
definite  is  known.  About  twenty  years  ago,  an  ancient  Egyptian 
mathematical  manuscript  belonging  to  the  British  Museum  was 
deciphered'  It  was  written  by  a  priest  named  Ahmes,  somewhat' 
earlier  than  1700  B.  C,  and  is  believed  to  be  itself  a  copy  of  a 
much  older  work.     It  is  a  text-book  on  arithmetio  and  geometry. 
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and,  from  the  fact  that  the  simpler  operations  are  omitted,  appears 
to  be  the  most  advanced  arithmetic  with  which  that  people  became 
acquainted.  The  numbers  with  which  it  deals  are  mostly  frac- 
tional. The  mathematical  learning  of  Ahmes  did  not  extend 
beyond  simple  equations  and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series. 
Of  the  origin  of  their  knowledge  of  number  the  Egyptians  give 
no  account,  other  than  that  the  gods  had  taught  them.  There  is 
in  the  British  Museum  a  still  older  roll  on  a  mathematical  sub- 
ject, which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  number  from  Chaldsea  westward.  Whether  thence  it  also 
traveled  eastward  to  Persia,  India  and  China,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine.  The  Persians  were  an  unscientific  people  ;  the 
Chinese  in  their  annals  claim  great  antiquity  for  their  written 
symbols  of  number,  but  they  never  displayed  any  mathematical 
powers  at  all  comparable  with  some  of  the  nations  considered 
above.  India  is  the  probable  country  which  at  a  later  date  was  to 
give  birth  to  the  Arabic  notation  —  the  greatest  invention  ever 
made,  in  the  science  of  arithmetic. 

A  few  general  observations  will  close  this  article.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that,  in  our  study  of  the  early  history  of  arithmetic, 
we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Arabic  notation,  since  the  period 
under  consideration  far  antedates  that  superb  invention  which  is 
at  once  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  modern  arithmetic.  Nor 
have  we  made  mention  of  the  science  of  arithmetic,  since  in  this 
period  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  such  a  science. 
The  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  empirical.  The  rules  were  dis- 
connected. They  were  the  resulf  of  observation  and  experiment. 
They  neither  formed  part  of  any  science,  nor  were  they  deduced 
by  any  scientific  method.  There  was  no  uniform  scale.  Some 
used  the  denary  scale,  some  that  of  sixty,  and  some  no  scale  at 
all.  There  was  no  notation  that  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  the 
mind  in  difficult  operations.  The  operator  must  depend  solely 
upon  a  retentive  memory,  and  sheer  intellectual  strength. 

The  present  sources  of  our  information  are  not  exhausted,  and 
incessant  investigation  is  daily  adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge. . 
Yet  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  If  we  look  for  anything  like 
the  perfected  exact  sciences  of  today,  among  the  nations  that 
built  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  we 
are  likely   to   be   disappointed.     There   is  no  evidence  of  such 
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sciences.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  likely  that  that  early  a^  possessed  a 
complete  body  of  theoretical  mathematics.  The  history  of  China 
furnishes  an  illustration  to  the  point.  Besides  the  simpler  mechani- 
cal machines,  the  Chinese  knew  the  properties  of  the  magaetdo 
needle,  and  the  cycles  of  astronomy,  and  yet,  according  to  recent 
careful  investigations,  they  had  made  no  serious  attempt  to 
classify  or  extend  the  few  rules  of  arithmetic  or  geometry  which 
they  knew. 

If  little  is  known  of  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  calculation,  yet 
much  has  already  been  gained.  Bossut,  the  historian  of  mathe- 
matics, who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  said  that  the 
ancients  chose  arbitrary  characters  to  express  number ;  and  that 
all  nations  with  the  exception  of  one  small  tribe,  used  a  decimal 
scale.     Both  these  statements  are  now  known  to  be  erroneous. 

Our  sources  of  new  information  are  those  ancient  inscriptionB 
which  still  want  interpreters,  comparative  philology,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  products  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  centres  of 
civilization.  All  these  fields  are  in  the  hands  of  competent  investi- 
gators. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY  IN   THE    SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

BT  CHARLES  J.  BULLOCK,  INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  PAWTDCKET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

THIS  article  comes  from  the  belief  that  the  Importance  and 
utility  of  political  economy  as  a  study  for  secondary  schools 
are  not  sufficiently  recognized,  and  that  in  those  liigh  schools  and 
academies  where  the  subject  is  now  taught  an  iniproveraent  in 
methods  of  teaching  is  both  desirable  and  possible.  The  aim  will 
be,  from  a  consideration  of  the  sociological  impoit;ince  and  educa- 
tional value  of  the  study,  to  urge  the  claims  of  iiuHtical  economy 
for  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools.  The  writer 
also  wishes  to  outline  in  part  a  course  of  study  phmned  for  his 
class  this  last  school  year,  and  then  to  add  a  word  regarding 
methods  of  elementary  instruction  in  this  subject. 

With  our  first  aim  in  view,  let  us  consider  the  reasons  why 
political  economy  should  have  a  place  in  our  system  of  public 
instruction. 

The  need  of  general  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  social 
science,  or,  perhaps  better  called,  the  science  of  sociology,  no  one 
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will.  deny.  The  great  questions  of  the  day  which  are  pressing 
upon  us  for  solution  are  social  questions.  In  this  country  the 
responsibility  of  solving  these  questions  lies  with  the  people. 
For  such  solution  a  popular  understanding  of  the  problems 
inyolved  is  indispensable.  It  therefore  becomes  more  and  more 
necessary  that  all  citizens  should  possess  some  knowledge  of  soci- 
ology in  order  to  become  useful,  or  even  safe  members  of  the 
body-politic. 

Then  also,  even  more  important  than  the  matters  that  demand 
public  consideration,  remains  the  fact  that  the  increasing  complex- 
ity of  social  life  necessitates  greater  knowledge  of  the  laws  by 
which  this  life  is  governed  in  order  to  the  proper  direction  of  the 
actions  of  the  individual.  The  increasing  dependence  of  each 
member  of  the  social  organism  upon  his  fellows  makes  it  evident 
that,  if  social  friction  is  to  diminish,  and  not  increase,  the  diminu- 
tion can  come  only  with  increased  knowledge  of  social  laws,  com- 
bined, of  course,  with  greater  willingness  to  recognize  social 
duties.  It  is  obvious  then  that  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  proper  ordering  of  the  life  of  the  individual  require  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  social  action. 

Now  for  this  more  general  acquaintance  with  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  social  life  we  shall  be  quite  largely  dependent  upon  public 
instruction,  because  private  study  of  social  questions  is  not  suffi- 
ciently general  or  widespread.  Then,  too,  in  this  subject  of  all 
others,  the  beginner  needs  the  most  careful  guidance  to  prevent 
him  from  being  led  far  astray  by  the  wild  misconceptions  and  fal- 
lacious theories  which  so  abound.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
since  the  aim  of  all  public  education  must  be  "to  perfect  the  civic 
character  of  each  pupil,  any  branches  of  sociology  that  admit  of 
such  presentation  ought  to  have  a  place  in  our  scheme  of  public 
instruction. 

It  is  our  belief  that  secondary  schools  can  do  much  more  in  the 
direction  of  furnishing  instruction  in  sociology  than  they  are  at 
present  doing ;  and  we  hold  that  political  economy  is  the  study 
best  suited  for  this  purpose.     This  for  the  following  reasons : 

First  of  all,  political  economy  is  probably  the  best  introduction 
to  sociology.  The  organic  nature  of  society,  the  nature  of  social 
laws,  and  the  method  of  sociological  investigation  can,  perhaps^ 
best  be  understood  from  a  study  of  the  economic  organs  and  func- 
tions of  society.      As  to  the  importance  of  this  knowledge  of  the 
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methods  of  sociological  inTestigstion.  let  us  here  add  that  the  fun- 
damental thing  in  all  instruction  in  thiti  subject  is  to  teach  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  observation  of  social  phe- 
nomena. 

The  second  reason  we  will  mention  is  that  a  more  extensive 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  sociolt^  can  be  gained  from  a  study  of 
economic  science  than  from  any  other  single  branch  of  the  subject. 
Our  economic  life  so  deeply  conditions  all  other  departments  of 
social  existence  that  a  study  of  political  economy  gives  a  very 
conBiderable  survey  of  the  whole  of  thoae  actions  of  man  which  go 
to  make  up  his  social  life. 

In  the  third  place,  no  other  branch  of  sociology  has  sucli  a 
direct,  immediate  bearing  upon  most  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  Economic  ignorance  is  very  largely  responsible  for  many  of 
the  evils  of  the  tames.  Anything  that  would  tend  to  do  away 
with  this  would  at  once  strike  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  present 
difficulties.  Jn  illustration  of  this,  let  us  consider  some  examples 
of  profound  ignorance  of  economic  facts  and  principles.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  examples  will  serve  to  emphasize  further  the 
practical  value  of  economic  studies. 

We  first  notice  a  too  general  oversight,  or  practical  ignorance, 
of  the  fact  that  the  object  of  our  economic  life  is  not  to  acquire 
wealth  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  realizing  such  a  condi- 
tiou  of  living  as  shall  conduce  to  the  completest  personal  develop- 
ment.  While  few  would  venture  to  deny  the  truth  of  this,  how 
little  practical  recognition  does  it  gain.  One  of  the  first  aims  of 
instruction  in  political  economy  should  be  to  uet  fort}i  main  econ- 
omic life  in  its  true  relations  and  proportions. 

The  growth  of  class-hatred,  or  what  is  more  mildly  termed 
class-feeling,  is  one  of  the  most  menacing  dangers  of  the  present 
day.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  result  of  economic  ignorance 
as  of  any  other  cause.  Thoae  classes  highest  in  the  social  scale 
do  not  appear  to  realize  that  even  the  favored  few  cannot  build 
up  for  themselves  the  highest  form  of  civilized  existence  by  the 
side  of  a  wretched,  degraded  proletariat ;  that  their  own  progress 
is,  consequently,  bound  up  in  the  progress  of  all  our  various  social 
classes — even  the  lowest  On  the  other  hand,  the  "laboring 
classes"  need  to  learn  how  dependent  is  labor  upon  capital,  and 
how  unfounded  is  much  of  their  distrust  of  the  capitalist.  On  all 
sides  there  appears  this  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  of  social  soli- 
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darity,  and  all  that  it  implies.  This  truth  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
political  economist  constantly  to  teach  and  repeatedly  to  empha- 
size. At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  benefits  coming 
from  the  study  of  political  economy  are  not  confined  to  the  one 
matter  of  removing  this  burden  of  ignorance  of  economic  subjects. 
Such  study,  inasmuch  as  it  approaches  social  questions  from  a  iSi- 
entific  point  of  view,  and  not  from  that  of  inherited  belief  or 
acquired  prejudice,  will  for  that  very  reason  tend  to  broaden  the 
sympathies  as  it  broadens  the  mental  outlook  of  the  student. 

Finally,  the  American  people  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  evils  of 
extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditure,  public  as  well  as  private. 
Wealth  rapidly  accumulated  is  lavishly  expended  in  a  manner 
that  can  be  characterized  only  as  barbaric.  The  plain  people, 
also,  attach  too  little  importance  to  economy  in  the  management 
of  their  own  incomes,  and  are  quite  largely  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  a  public  sentiment  that  would  sometimes  justify 
extravagance  on  the  ground  that  it  benefits  trade.  In  this  matter 
there  seems  to  be  need  of  an  improvement  in  public  opinion. 

These  few  facts  show  that  in  certain  important  respects  our 
national  political  economy  is  faulty.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
multiply  illustrations ;  we  can  merely  indicate  the  importance  of 
this  consideration.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  every  nation  has 
a  political  economy  of  its  own  which  may  exist  either  as  a  set  of 
maxims  for  the  practical  direction  of  economic  affairs,  or  as  a 
rational  system  of  economic  ideas.  Each  system  of  economics 
closely  influences  the  national  life,  and  in  no  small  measure 
determines  the  national  character.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  last 
importance  that  the  national  political  economy  should  be  a  correct 
one.  So  much  for  the  practical  bearing  of  the  study  which  treats 
of  our  economic  life. 

Our  fourth  reason  for  urging"  that  political  economy  should  be 
given  an  important  place  in  our  system  of  public  instruction,  is 
the  educational  value  of  the  study.  On  this  point  there  is,  doubt- 
less, considerable  difference  of  opinion.  While  few  would  deny 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  science  as  a  preparation  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  duties  devolving  upon  American  citizenship,  the  question 
as  to  the  practicability  of  presenting  the  subject  to  scholars  not  of 
the  average  age  and  acquirements  of  college  students  is,  at  least,  a 
mooted  one.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  elements  of  the  science  within  the  comprehension 
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of  scholars  in  secondary  schools,  provided  only  that  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  methods  of  isetmction.  Further  than  this, 
actual  experience  has  shown  that  the  study  can  be  pursued  with 
exceptional  profit  hy  scholars  of  this  grade.  Of  course  the  meth- 
ods adopted  must  be  somewhat  different  from  those  followed  with 
a  college  class,  but  still  the  results  of  the  work  can  be  made  to  be 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

Perhaps  the  grounds  for  this  belief  in  the  educational  value  of 
the  study  of  political  economy  in  secondary  schools  can  best  be 
presented  by  a  description  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  writer 
in  a  class  under  his  instruction,  and  the  results  there  obtained. 

The  course  consisted  of  sixty  lessons,  and  was  given  to  a  class 
made  up  of  twenty  pupils  of  about  the  average  age  and  acquire- 
ments of  scholars  in  their  third  year  in  a  New  England  high 
school.  Most  of  the  members  had  previously  studied  both  general 
history  and  civil  government.  For  a  text-book.  Professor  Ely's 
Political  Economy  was  used.  This  book  was  particularly  well- 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  course  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  descriptive  matter  which  it  contained,  and  the  fre- 
quent illustration  of  principles  by  reference  to  common  facts  of 
economic  life.  A  fair  number  of  reference  books,  selected  with 
special  regard  to  the  i^eeds  of  a  high  school  class,  were  next  ob- 
tained. Then  a  number  of  leading  daily  papers,  and  Bradstreet's 
were  provided  for  class  use.  News  items,  editorials,  and  any 
other  articles  of  economic  interest  were  marked,  some  for  im- 
mediate reading  by  the  class,  others  to  be  filed  away  for  future 
reference.     Finally  a  number  of  review  articles  were  studied. 

In  planning  the  course  the  first  step  was  to  decide  what,  and 
how  much  ground  it  would  be  best  to  attempt  to  cover.  The 
work  was  finally  mapped  out  by  selecting  a  list  of  topics  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  In  the  selection  of  topics  a 
twofold  purpose  was  kept  in  view;  first,  to  choose  those  subjects 
which  could  most  profitably  be  presented  to  the  class ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  furnish  a  reasonably  complete  view  of  the  science.  In  the 
treatment  of  these  topics  three  different  methods  were  followed. 

These,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  described  as  follows : 

In  many  cases  the  text-book  was  quite  closely  followed  in  out- 
lining the  subject.  Then  very  frequently  additional  lUseusaion  or 
illustration  were  sought  in  our  books  of  reference,  and  often  from 
our  papers  and  periodicals. 
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With  other  topics,  principally  those  of  a  descriptive  character, 
materials  gathered  from  all  the  sources  at  command  were  pre- 
sented to  the  class,  either  for  immediate  discussion,  or  for  private 
study  to  be  followed  by  general  consideration.  The  results  of 
this  discussion  were  tabulated,  anjl  then  the  subject  was  studied 
as  presented  by  one  or  more  of  our  different  authorities.  This 
method  was  the  one  which  best  represents  the  plan  of  the 
course,  and  which  was  followed  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so: 

With  a  third  class  of  topics,  at  times  when  it  was  desired  to 
cover  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  in  a  more  rapid  manner,  it 
was  found  that  a  lecture,  or,  more  properly,  a  simple  talk  was  the 
best  means  of  presenting  the  subject. 

In  all  cases  the  scholars  were  furnished  with  a  syllabus  pre- 
senting an  analysis  of  the  topic  as  it  was  intended  to  have  it  con- 
sidered. Besides  this  outline,  there  were  in  the  syllabus  refer- 
ences to  the  text^book  under  each  division  of  the  topic ;  references 
to  other  authorities,  and  the  papers  and  periodicals  whenever 
needed ;  and  suggestions  as  to  best  methods  of  studying  each  sub- 
ject. By  foll6wing  these  three  methods  of  treatment  the  course 
was  made  fairly  complete,  while,  at  the  same  time,  opportunity 
was  g^ven  for  studying  special  topics  independently  of  the  text- 
book. The  syllabus  furnished  a  complete  record  of  the  results  of 
the  work,  and  kept  constantly  before  the  scholars^  minds  a  concise 
and  exact  outline  of  the  course. 

The  following  topics  were  first  assigned,  and  served  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  subject.  Nearly  all  admit  of  abundant  illustra- 
tion by  means  of  everyday  facts  of  economic  life  which  the  schol- 
ars could  be  led  to  observe  for  themselves. 

A.     Society. 

1.  Man  a  social  being. 

2.  Object  of  social  existence. 

3.  Society  an  organism. 

4.  Further  explanations. 
B.»  The  Science  of  Sociology. 

1.  Departments  of  social  life. 

2.  The  science  defined.  Its  methods  and  objects  explained. 
C.     Economic  Life. 

1.  Defined  and  explained. 

2.  Its  relation  to  other  departments  of  social  life. 

3.  Isolated  and  social  economic  life.     Economic  interde- 

pendence a  fundamental  fact  of  modern  economic  life. 
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D.  Economic  Life  aa  an  Historical  Product,  and  the  Factors 
Which  Determine  Its  Character. 

In  this  topic,  and  also  in  those  immediately  follow- 
ing, the  geographical  and  historical  knowledfi^  of 
the  class  should  be  drawn  on  as  largely  as  possible. 

E.  Economic  Stages. 

1.  From  point  of  view  of  transfers  of  goods. 

2.  From  point  of  view  of  production. 

F.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

1.  Its  causes. 

2.  Ita  results. 

G.  The  Features  of  Modern  Economic  Life. 
H,     The  Science  of  Political  Economy. 

1.  Derivation  of  term. 

2.  Definition  and  description. 

3.  Objects  and  methods  of  the  science- 

4.  Division  of  the  science. 

The  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  approached  is  shown  by 
these  eight  topics.  Concerning  them  we  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  introductory  work  was  mainly  descriptive  —  a  feature  which 
should  be  especially  emphasized.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
method  of  ifttroducing  a  class  to  the  study  of  political  economy. 
In  this  way  the  pupil  gains  by  far  the  truest  conception  of  the 
science.  He  learns  that  it  is  not  made  up  simply  of  a  number  of 
definitions  and  theories  which  can  be  learned  from  the  many 
books  which  treat  of  the  subject.  He  comes  tA  view  it  as  a  sci- 
ence that  has  to  do  with  the  actual  life  of  men ;  one  of  which  he 
can  gain  some  understanding  by  opening  his  eyes  to  observe  some 
of  the  nearest  and  commonest  facts  of  everyday  life.  And,  be< 
sides  giving  this  truer  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  science,  this  pre- 
liminary descriptive  work  renders  easier  the  more  abtitiTict  »ud 
theoretical  study  which  follows.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  inters 
est  a  class  in  a  descriptive  treatment  of  the  economic  institutions 
of  society;  and  the  interest  thus  awakened  naturally  leads  to  a 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  laws  by  which  these  economic  move- 
ments are  governed. 

And  this  descriptive  method,  although  especially  desimble  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study,  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the 
introductory  lessons.  So  far  as  possible  it  should  be  followed 
during  the    entire    course.      Wherever  practicable,  descriptive 
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work,  having  as  its  aim  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to 
carefully  observe  the  facts  of  economic  life,  should  precede  the 
study  of  economic  theories.  In  short,  instruction  in  this  science, 
as  in  all  others,  should  aim  to  bring  the  student  face  to  face 
with  the  realities  that  make  up  the  subject  material  of  the  study. 
Necessarily  the  facts  that  should  be  chosen  for  presentation  to 
scholars  in^eoondary  schools  must  be  fewer  and  simpler  than  in 
the  case  of  more  advanced  classes ;  still,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  sufficient  material  suited  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  may  be  summed  up  under  two 
general  heads.  First,  concerning  the  knowledge  which  the  pupil 
gains  of  the  science,  we  believe  that  he  forms  a  just  conception  of 
what  political  economy  is,  and  acquires  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  as  will  enable  him  profitably  to  pursue  further  the 
studies  in  which  his  interest  has  been  aroused.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  work  is  extremely  valuable  as 
a  means  of  mental  training.  No  study  affords  better  mental  disci- 
pline, both  in  developing  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  in  stimulat* 
ing  the  growth  of  habits  of  careful  observation.  By  following  the 
method  herein  outlined  both  these  ends  may  be  attained. 

Of  course  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  partial  application  to 
the  study  of  elementary  political  economy  of  the  same  methods 
which  have  for  some  time  been  followed  in  teaching  natural  sci- 
ence. More  recently  they  have  been  to  some  extent  introduced 
in  historical  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  In  political  econ- 
omy, however,  these  methods  cannot  be  so  generally  applied  as  in 
some  of  the  other  subjects.  Many  economic  theories  are  either  so 
abstract,  or  based  upon  wide  inductions  from  facts  so  varied  or  so 
complex  that  observations  of  economic  life  can  be  used  only  by 
way  of  illustration.  Still  this  method  can  be  followed,  even  in 
the  more  theoretical  part  of  the  science,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
would  at  first  seem  possible ;  while  in  the  large  amount  of  descrip- 
tive work  which  may  be  done  it  can  be  given  the  widest  appli- 
cation. 

If  the  science  could  everywhere  be  taught  in  this  way,  objec- 
tions to  giving  it  a  place  in  secondary  instruction  would  soon  dis- 
appear. Nothing  but  an  utterly  wrong  method  of  treatment  could 
have  so  long  prevented  the  study  from  being  accorded  the  posi- 
tion to  which  its  real  value  entitles  it.  It  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  in  preparing  scholars  for  the  exercise  of  American  oit- 
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izenship  we  should  aim  to  impart  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  principles  of  our  system  of  government.  A  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  and  urgency  of  social  questions  is  begin- 
ning to  make  it  equally  evident  that  the  political  institutions  of 
society  are  not  the  only  ones  that  should  be  studied  in  our  public 
schools.  With  suitable  methods  provided  for  the  study  of  econo- 
mic institutions,  do  not  the  needs  of  American  citizenship  demand 
that  political  economy  be  given  a  place  at  least  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools  ? 


T//B     WHARTON   SCHOOL    OF    FINANCE    AND 

ECONOMY. 

BY  JOHN  L.   STEWART,   PH.    B. 

Profeitor  of  HUiory  and  EnglUh  LUeraiure  in  the  Phttaddpkla  (^.  E.)  Mammal  Tra/hving 

School. 

THOSE  readers  of  Education  who  may  have  read  a  paper  ^ 
written  by  the  late  Mark  Pattison,  apropos  of  the  Oxford 
Reform  Act,  will  remember  what  was  said  there  of  the  character 
of  university  education.  In  that  article  Mr.  Pattison  considers 
the  general  conditions  under  which  alone  the  higher  education  in 
a  university  can  be  efficient  at  the  present  day,  and  gives  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  character  of  the  education  then  given  in 
Oxford.  It  is  a  remarkable  paper  written  by  a  remarkable  man 
who  perseveringly  fought  the  fight  for  university  reorganization, 
and  lived  to  see  many  of  the  hoped-for  changes  realized. 
To  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  higher  educa- 
tional work  in  "this  country,  the  value  of  the  paper  lies  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  way  in  which  Mr.  Pattison  puts  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  nation,  and  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  people  at  large.  Pattison  was  stimulated 
by  the  great  expansion  of  science,  literature  and  art  which  had 
taken  place  in  England,  and  which  the  Universities  had  resisted 
for  more  than  two  centuries  until  they  found  themselves  in  the 
wake  of  European  progress  in  civilization.  Until  recently,  the 
same  thing  was  true  of  our  own  academical  institutions,  though 
the  explanation  of  their  conservatism  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
another  direction. 

>  Oxford  Essays,  185S. 
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Within  the  last  thirty  years,  our  national  life  has  undergone 
great  and  radical  modifications.  The  changes  in  our  political  i^nd 
social  institutions  have  compelled  us  to  readjust  our  educational 
arrangements  upon  a  broader  bcusis.  The  new  problems  arising 
are  taxing  all  our  ingenuity  and  insight.  The  immense  changes 
along  all  lines  of  economic  and  social  activity  are  something  that 
we  are  now  only  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  gigantic  develop- 
ment of  our  industries,  the  stupendous  growth  of  our  cities,  all 
the  problems  consequent  upon  the  Reconstruction  period  show 
that  our  country  has  need  of  all  the  wisdom  in  legislation  it  can 
command.  That  our  universities  have  responded  to  this  demand 
is  seen  in  the  great  prominence  now  given  to  the  study  of  history 
and  political  science,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  There  is 
no  institution  of  learning  of  any  importance  that  does  not  recog- 
nize in  some  degree  the  claims  of  these  subjects  to  places  in  its 
•course  of  study.  Not  merely  as  part  of  undergraduate  work,  but 
as  an  essential  element  in  university  training  have  they  come  to  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  special  consideration.  Johns  Hopkins 
opened  its  political  and  historical  department  in  1876,  and  during 
the  next  five  years,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and  Michi- 
gan established  their  schools  of  political  science.  The  work  done 
in  these  institutions  is  encouraging  and  praiseworthy,  but  Penn- 
sylvania claims  special  consideration  since  the  organization  of  the 
department,  the  curriculum,  and  methods  of  work  are  so  entirely 
different  as  to  .make  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy 
unique  among  all  other  institutions  of  similar  character  and 
grade. 

The  establishment  of  the  Wharton  School  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history  of  ^e  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  history  of  the  teaching  of  politics  and 
history  here,  as,  indeed,  everywhere  else  in  the  country,  before 
the  war,  is  a  very  barren  one.  For  many  yeara  the  instruction 
given  in  history  was  subordinated  to  some  other  study,  literature 
for  instance,  while  political  science,  as  distinct  from  political 
economy,  received  no  attention  whatever.  Political  economy  was 
generally,  if  not  always,  associated  with  moral  science,  and  the 
instruction  was  usually  given  by  clergymen  or  others  whose 
specialties  so  far  as  they  had  any,  lay  in  other  directions.  The 
first  move  in  the  right  direction  was  the  establishment  of  the 
John  Welsh  Centennial  Professorship  in  History,  endowed  by  the 
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citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  commemorate  the  services  of  one  of 
its  foremost  citizens  in  the  Exhibition  of  1876.  Dr.  Robert  Ellia 
Thompson  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
was  the  spirit  of  modern  historical  study  brought  within  the  Uni- 
versity walk.  The  next  step  was  taken  in  May,  1881,  when  Mr. 
Joseph  Wharton  sent  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  an  address 
and  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  in  the  Uni- 
versity which,  in  his  own  words,  "  was  to  provide  for  young  men 
special  means  of  training  and  of  correct  instruction  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  in  the  art  of  modern  Finance  and  Economy,  both  public 
and  private,  in  order  that,  being  well  informed  and  free  from 
delusions  upon  these  important  subjects,  they  may  either  serve 
the  community  skilfully  as  well  as  faithfully  in  offices  of  trust  or 
remaining  in  private  life  may  prudently  manage  their  own  affaiiB 
and  aid  in  maintaining  sound  financial  morality :  in  short,  to 
establish  means  for  imparting  a  liberal  education  in  all  matters 
concerning  Finance  and  Economy." 

The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  and  Mr.  Wharton  trans- 
ferred to  them  on  June  22,  1881,  the  first  part  of  the  endowment 
fund,  |tlOO,000.  At  the  same  time  a  contract  was  executed 
between  him  and  the  Trustees  to  which  was  attached  the  address  and 
the  project  in  order  to  exhibit  in  full  the  conditions  of  the  endow- 
ment. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  work  that  has  grown  steadily 
in  importance  and  in  value  until  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy  has  taken  its  position  beside  the  famous  medical  and 
law  schools  which  have  made  the  influence  of  Philadelphia  felt 
wherever  medicine  or  jurisprudence  is  discussed. 

The  founder  of  the  School  expressed  the  desire  that  the  new 
institution  should  offer  facilities  for  obtaining :  —  (1)  An  ade- 
quate education  in  the  principles  underlying  successful  civil  governr 
nient,  (2)  A  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in 
business  or  to  undertake  the  management  of  property.  , 

Upon  these  lines  was  to  be  developed  a  new  and  most  important 
departure  in  university  education  as  understood  in  this  country. 
At  the  outset  many  difficulties  were  encountered ;  and  when  the 
School  was  opened  in  the  fall  term  of  1881,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion gave  but  little  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work 
would  be  developed  within  ten  years.  The  curriculum  was  sub- 
jected to  many  changes  due  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
organization  of  the  School  and  to  its  relations  with  the   other 
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departments  of  the  University.  There  was  no  historical  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  to  feel  their  way  and  gradually  to  form 
both  themselves  and  the  School.  All  the  conservatism  and  unpro- 
gressive  elements  of  the  opposition  had  to  be  conciliated  and  over- 
come before  the  new  movement  could  stand  for  itself  and  show 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  any  true  scheme  of  university  educa- 
tion. The  faculty  of  the  newly-organized  department  set  about 
with  greait  energy  and  zeal  to  realize  the  objects  of  the  School. 
Courses  were  provided  in  political  economy,  social  science,  politi- 
cal science,  finance,  statistics,  administrative  and  constitutional 
law  of  the  United  States  and  of  leading  foreign  countries,  com- 
parative politics,  general  history ;  constitutional,  political  and  social 
history  of  the  United  States,  banking,  mercantile,  law  and  prac- 
*  tice,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting.  Nearly  all  of  the 
courses  are  such  as  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  called  liberal 
branches  and  such  as  every  American  should  pursue,  in  outline  at 
least,  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  They  are, 
however,  also  studies  which  form  a  leading  constituent  in  the 
special  preparation  for  certain  callings  such  as  the  teaching  of 
history  and  politics,  journalism,  business,  public  service,  and  law. 

The  work  of  the  Wharton  School  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments —  graduate  and  undergraduate.  The  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum, extending  over  two  years,  is  elective  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Junior  year  with  the  course  in  Arts  and  Science,  and  in 
Natural  History.  Students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  the 
classical  or  scientific  course  in  an  American  college,  in  good 
standing,  are  admitted  to  the  School  and  graduated  with  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  at  the  end  of  two  years'  successful  study,  while  those 
who  have  received  their  Bachelor's  degree  in  any  other  college  or 
department  of  the  University  are  admitted  to  the  Senior  year 
without  any  other  recommendation. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  recitations,  lectures  and 
seminaries.  The  endeavor  is  made  to  train  the  students  to  think 
independently  on  the  topics  that  form  the  subjects  of  instruction. 
An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  exclude  all  dogmatism  in  political  or 
economic  teaching,  to  present  fairly  all  aspects  of  disputed  ques- 
tions, and  to  put  the  students  in  a  position  to  form  their  own 
opinions  upon  intelligent  grounds.  To  aid  this  rational  method 
of  teaching  such  subjects,  lecturers  from  other  institutions  have 
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been  invited  from  time  to  time  to  lecture  on  economic  topics 
before  tHe  students.  Within  the  last  three  years  Professor 
Adams,  of  Michigan ;  Professor  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins ;  Pro- 
fessor Taussig,  of  Harvard;  Prof.  R.  M.  Smith,  of  Columbia; 
Prof.  Newcomb,  of  Baltimore ;  President  Andrews,  of  Brown ; 
Professor  Laughlin,  of  Cornell;  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Harvard;  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Dike ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Hawley,  of  New  York  city ;  and 
Thomas  G.  Shearman,  of  Brooklyn,  have  lectured  on  different 
phases  of  economic  and  political  problems.  Special  courses  of 
lectures  are  also  given  by  graduates  of  the  University,  Fellows  of 
the  University,  and  men  in  public  life  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  School.  In  order  to  quicken  interest  in  political  and 
economical  subjects,  and  to  encourage '  acquaintance  with  par- 
liamentary procedure,  a  congress  has  been  formed  which,  divided 
into  Senate  and  House  and  adopting  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  respective  houses,  follows  the  course  of  Congressional  debate 
and  action,  confining  itself,  however^  to  a  few  leading  topics. 

The  course  in  American  Htstory  in  this  D^partmpnt  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  in  charge  of  the  eminent  historian,  John  Bach  McMas- 
ter.  In  the  Junior  year  the  first  few  weeks  are  spent  in  a  cursory 
review  of  Colonial  history,  in  the  study  of  Colonial  charters,  and 
such  documents  as  Coxe's  or  Franklin's  plan  of  union,  the  Stamp 
Act,  Declaration  of  Rights,  Non-Importation  Agreement,  etc. 
The  students  are  required  to  prepare  three  historical  maps,  viz., 
maps  in  color,  showing  the  changes  in  Colonial  boundaries  in 
1700,  1750,  1763.  Essays  are  read  by  the  students  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  French  Settlement  in  America,  the  Discovery  and 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
Navigation  Act,  etc.  About  the  first  of  December,  the  class  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  committees,  corresponding  to  the  divis- 
ion into  committees  in  Congress, — such  as  Foreign  Affairs, 
Indian  Affairs,  Commerce  and  Trade,  Finance,  Territories,  Inter- 
state Commerce,  Army  and  Navy,  Banks  and  Banking,  etc.,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  is  put  on  several  committees. 

This  done,  Johnston^s  American  Politics  is  made  the  text-book, 
and  the  work  of  lecturing  begins.  On  certain  days,  in  lieu  of  a 
lecture,  the  committees  are  called  upon  to  present  reports  on  the 
subjects  already  discussed.  If  the  matter  of  "Assumption" 
were  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  the  Finance  Committee  would  be 
called  on  to  read  a  detailed  report  which  is  discussed  and  cyclo- 
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styled,  after  wliich  a  copy  is  given  to  each  member  of  the  claas. 
If  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  or  the  Land  Cession  were  to  be  dis- 
cDBsed,  the  Committee  on  Territories  would  report.  These 
reports  become  matter  of  recitation.  On  the  morning  after  each 
lecture,  the  students  hand  in  a  synopiiis  of  it,  and  once  a  week 
their  note-books  for  examination.  Ten  maps,  one  for  each  census 
year,  are  required.  These  are  water-color  maps  made  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  they  show  changes  in  population,  disputed  boundaries, 
acquired  territories,  immigrant  routes  and  settlements,  early  rail- 
ways, canals,  public  highways,  eto.  They  are  historical  maps  of 
an  economic  character.  With  the  Seniors  the  course  opens  with 
a  review  of  all  State  Constitutions  from  1776  to  1787.  Recita- 
tions are  held  in  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution.  Each 
member  of  the  class  makes  a  digest  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  of  the  Federalist.  There  are  two  lectures  and 
two  recitations  a  week.  Digests  are  also  required  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Letters  of  Pacificus,  Letters  of  Helvidius,  Jay's  Treaty,  the 
Defence  of  Camillus,  the  House  Debate  on  Jay's  Treaty,  Blount's 
Impeachment,  Nullification  1798-'99,  1832,  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, the  Constitutionality  of  National  Banks,  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments, of  Protective  Tariffs,  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  etc. 

The  chief  work  of  this  class  is  the  preparation  of  papers,  from 
time  to  time,  from  original  authorities  on  the  leading  questions 
that  have  come  before  the  American  people.  The  post-graduate 
courses  cover  two  years,  with  no  limit  of  hours,  in  American 
History,  and  in  1885,  the  University  founded  five  fellowships, 
known  as  the  Wharton  Fellowships  in  History  and  Politics.  The 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  high  place  given  to  the  study-  of 
original  authorities  over  formal  histories  :  these  latter  are  consid- 
ered at  their  true  value,  but  students  are  required  to  consult 
original  papers  when  possible  rather  than  these  histories.  There 
are  also  courses  in  American  Institutional  History,  in  American 
Financial  History,  and  in  American  Economic  History  through 
the  year.  The  various  courses  illustrative  of  American  affairs 
are  arranged  so  as  to  supplement  each  other  without  duplication 
of  work. 

A  course  is  given  by  Prof,  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  in  Social 
Science,  equal  to  a  course  of  three  hours  a  week,  but  distributed 
over  two  years.  Lectures  and  the  text-book  method  are  com- 
bined.    The  topics  considered  are,   inter-alia,   the  Theory  of  the 
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State,  Socialism,  Communism,  Charity,  considered  specially  in 
their  economic  aspect  and  as  touching  upon  American  affairs. 
The  work  of  the  second  year  is  confined  to  the  Senior  class,  and 
is  a  combination  of  lectures,  .discussions,  and  original  investiga- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  It  is  especially  occu- 
pied with  American  topics,  such  as  the  Industrial  History  of  the 
country  from  its  first  settlement;  the  Land  System  and  the 
Administration  of  the  Public  Domain  ;  the  influence  of  economic 
causes  producing  the  War  of  Independence ;  the  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial policy  that  grew  out  of  that  war,  and  the  chailge  of  policy  in 
the  subsequent  century.  Each  of  our  great  industries  is  taken 
separately  and  traced  historically  and  statistically,  not  less  the 
agriculture  than  the  commercial  and  manufacturing.  The  prob- 
lems of  economic  policy  presented  by  our  Treasury,  money  and 
banking  systems,  by  the  creation  jof  an  artisan  class  since  the  war 
of  1812,  by  the  growth  of  a  public  debt,  by  the^  relation  of  local 
government  to  general  government,  by  immigration  and  the 
growth  of  cities,  and  by  the  formation  of  great  routes  of  trans- 
portation, are  all  considered  separately  and  as  exhaustively  as  the 
opportunity  will  permit.  Three  essays  a  week  are  required  from 
the  class  on  topics  assigned,  and  discussion  follows  the  reading  of 
the  essay.  When  the  subjects  are  assigned,  the  essayists  are 
referred  to  the  works  in  the  valuable  libraries  of  economic  litera- 
ture owned  by  the  University.  They  are  also  referred,  if  this  be 
possible,  to  some  local  representative  of  the  industry  or  interest 
treated  in  the  essay,  or  are  required  to  put  themselves  in  commu- 
nication by  letter  with  such  as  are  at  a  distance.  The  purpose  is- 
to  train  men  who  shall  be  "  in  touch  "  with  the  actual  life  of  the 
industrial  community  in  which  we  live,  and  who  shall  know  their 
own  country  in  its  past  and  present  with  as  much  thoroughness 
as  the  limitations  of  a  college  course  permit. 

The  course  by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James  in  Administration  and 
Political  Science  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the 
organs,  and  the  second  of  the  functions  of  government.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  course  is  given  a  somewhat  detailed  description 
of  the  Organs  (1)  of  the  Federal  Government ;  (2)  of  the  State 
Governments;  (3)  of  the  County,  Town,  and  other  forms  of 
Local  Government.  It  treats  of  the  President,  Senate,  House, 
Judiciary,  Departments,  Bureaus,  and  Commissions  which  consti- 
tute the  central  government ;  of  the  Governor,  Assembly,  Courts, 
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Commissions,  Sheriff,  Councils,  Boards  of  Directors,  etc.,  which 
make  up  the  State,  County,  Town,  and  City  Governments.  The 
second  part  begins  with  a  classification  of  the  Functions  of  Grov- 
ernment  in  general,  and  then  discusses  the  distribution  of  these 
functions  among  the  different  branches  of  our  form  of  government. 
The  relation  of  the  government  (a)  to  the  affairs  of  the  people, 
such  as  marriage,  migration,  citizenship,  poor  laws,  etc. ;  (i)  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  affairs,  such  as  education,  in  all  its 
branches,  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  professional,  technical ; 
((?}  to  the  economic  side  of  national  life,  such  as  transportation, 
exchange,  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  etc.,  is  treated  as 
fully  as  time  and  opportunity  will  permit.  The  method  is  com- 
parative, historical,  and  critical.  The  actual  form  of  the  govern- 
ment is  first  described,  then  its  origin  and  development  are  traced. 
Our  present  systems  are  compa^d  with  previous  systems  in  our 
own  and  in  other  countries.  The  whole  is  concluded  with  some 
attempt  to  estimate  the  comparative  excellence  of  our  system, 
pointing  out  its  obvious  advantages  and  its  defects,  with  sug- 
;gestions  as  to  how  the  former  may  be  increased,  and  the  latter 
remedied.  The  lecture  system  is  combined  with  text-book  and 
recitation  system,  supplemented  by  the  application  of  the  semi- 
nary method  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  students. 
The  object  is  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  in  its  actual  workings,  to  learn  the  facts  con- 
nected with  its  origin  and  development,  and  to  grasp  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  our  institutions.  To  the  Seniors  is  given  a  course, 
three  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  on  Public  Finance,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which,  say  one-third,  is  devoted  to  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Revolution  and  closing  with  the  financial  operations  of  late 
years.  This  course  involves  the  discussion  of  the  Tariff,  Internal 
Revenue,  Direct  Taxes,  Public  Lands,  PostofiBce,  Mint,  etc.,  so 
far  as  they  have  proved  elements  in  the  public  revenue  system  of 
the  country.  It  includes  also  a  history  of  the  theories  on  taxation 
and  other  sources  of  public  income. 

The  work  in  Political  Economy  given  by  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten  is 
divided  into  five  courses.  Two  of  these  courses  are  in  theoretical 
political  economy  running  through  two  years,  with  lectures  and 
recitations  three  hours  a  week.  In  the  first  course  Walker's 
Political  Economy  and  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  are  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  work,   while  Mill's  Political  Economy  and  Patten's 
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Premises  of  Political  Economy  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  sec- 
ond course.  The  historical  development  of  economic  ideas  is 
emphasized  and  a  critical  examination  of  different  theories  and 
systems  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  point  of  view  in 
studying  economic  phenomena.  The  practical  course  in  political 
economy  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Currency  and  Banking, 
in  which  Jevons's  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange  is  used 
as  a  guide  for  the  lectures  on  the  money  question  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent aspects.  In  addition  to  these^  Professor  Patten  has  two 
other  courses  that  are  given  in  Senior  year  and  form  part  of  the 
post-graduate  work  in  economics  ;  one  in  the  History  of  Political 
Economy,  the  other  in  Methods  of  Economic  Investigation. 


TO  SESTIUS— HORACE,  ODE  IV.  BOOK  I. 

BY   M.    E.    ZAHM. 

The  bright  spring  sun  now  melts  the  winter  snow — 
The  dry  ships  gladly  seek  the  sparkling  sea. 

From  stall  and  fireside  herd  and  ploughman  go, 
No  longer  lies  the  hoar  frost  on  Uie  lea. 

The  crescent  moon  sees  Venus  lead  the  dance, 
Surrounded  by  the  Nymphs  and  Graces  fair 

While  Vulcan  in  the  workshop  sees  advance 
Those  bolts  with  which  Jove  rends  the  summer  air. 

Now  on  the  glossy  head  the  myrtle  twine, 
Or  flowers  which  from  the  loosened  earth  uprising, 

On  great  Pan's  altars,  bound  with  wreath  and  vine, 
A  lamb  or  kid  for  sacrifice  they  bring. 

Pale  Death,  impartial,  goes  with  eager  feet 
The  poorest  serf,  the  greatest  king  to  claim  ; 

O  blessed  Sestius,  life  so  short  and  fleet 

Makes  hope  to  us  seem  but  an  empty  name ! 

Night  presses  on  thee,  and  the  fabled  shades 
And  Pluto's  home,  with  restless  spirits  filled, 

Calls  thee  to  wander  mid  its  shad'wy  glades 

And  leave  on  earth  the  cups  with  red  wine  filled. 
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THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION. 

BT  B.  J.  TOWNSEND,  PH.  B.,     UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,   ANN    ARBOB,   MICH. 

IT  is  a  maxim  of  modem  political  ethics  that  universal  education 
is  the  true  basis,  and  the  most  expedient  safeguard  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  Moreover,  statistics  prove  ignorance  to  be  the 
natural  companion  of  vice  and  the  legitimate  progenitor  of  crime. 
Upon  this  hypothesis,  then,  we  may  afiBrm  that  the  safety  of  prop- 
erty, of  life,  and  of  civil  rights,  as  also  the  stability  of  republican 
government  depends  upon,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of,  the  uniyersal 
education  of  the  masses.  If  the  state,  in  the  stableness  of  its  in- 
stitutions, in  the  security  of  the  life  and  property  of  its  citizens, 
is  to  receive  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  education  of  the  masses 
within  its  jurisdiction,  what  then,  shall  we  affirm  of  its  duty  toward 
the  individuals  composing  those  masses?  The  answer  is  evident. 
The  state  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  education,  in  so 
far  as  it  will  tend  to  m^ke  them  the  better  fitted  to  become  intel- 
ligent, law-abiding  citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth. 

This  principle,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  accepted, 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  its  impartial  teachings,  have  com- 
pletely dotted  our  public  highways  with  commodious  school-houses, 
placing  one  within  easy  reach  of  every  man^s  door.  They  have  pro- 
vided them  with  comfortable  seats  and  tasteful  furniture;  have 
supplied  them  ample  black-boards,  suitable  charts,  maps,  diction- 
aries, globes,  et  cetera^  and  have  crowned  all  with  free  instruction, 
saying  to  all  parents  irrespective  of  rank  and  social  standing, 
not  only  that  they  may  send  their  children  here  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  culture  we  have  provided  for 
them,  free  of  charge  and  expense,  but  in  many  states  saying  they 
miMt^  under  penalty  of  law,  present  them  for  instruction. 

Yet,  having  supplied  gratuitously  these  necessities  of  school  life, 
has  the  government  fully  discharged  its  duty  toward  the  children 
that  are  to  become  her  citizens  and  her  masters  of  tomorrow?  Are 
our  schools  practically  as  free  as  our  beautiful  and  alluring  theory 
would  paint  them,  or  is  this  term  a  paradox  and  a  misnomer?  To 
be  sure,  the  black-boards,  dictionary,  instruction,  etc.,  are  free,  but 
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how  about  the  more  indispensable  readers,  geographies  and  arith- 
metics? Unless  the  state  removes  the  last  barrier  of  poverty  from 
education,  by  assuming  the  entire  burden  of  expense,  is  it  posMle 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  man  and  the  more  fortunate  children 
of  the  rich  to  meet  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  school-room  and 
to  receive  alike  the  advantages  of  instruction?  Supt.  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire  very  justly  remarks  that,  "The  patriotic  purpose 
of  the  public  school  is  universal  education,  but  the  object  can  not 
be  reached  if  we  throw  the  expense  of  the  text-books  upon  those 
who  have  nothing  with  which  to  buy.  It  is  like  offering  the  milk 
and  honey  of  salvation,  which  the  poor  are  invited  to  'buy  without 
money  and  without  price,'  in  marble  cathedrals  and  at  golden 
altars,  where  only  the  rich  can  bow.  Experience  shows  that  from, 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  is  excluded  by  this 
burden.  But  we  are  told  that  books  are  now  free  to  the  poor.  Yes,' 
and  so  is  the  county  farm ;  but  they  decline  your  charity,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  honor  the  American  citizen  whose  self-respect  and 
parental  affection  will  not  allow  his  child  to  be  stigmatized  as  a 
pauper  in  the  knowledge  of  his  companions.  The  sense  of  infe- 
riority blights  the  germs  of  nobilty  and  dries  up  the  joy  of  youth 
at  its  source.  A  child  should  not  be  punished  for  its  poverty  in  a 
democratic  system  of  education.  To  humiliate  scholars  at  every 
grade  of  their  progress  is  a  poor  way  to  build  up  a  manly  and 
womanly  character,  fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  tjitizen- 
ship.  The  example  is  as  hurtful,  also,  to  the  children  of  the  rich 
as  to  those  of  the  poor.  It  begets  in  them  arrogance,  conceit,  and 
an  impression  of  superiority  unfavorable  to  the  idea  that  character 
is  to  be  measured  by  intellectual  and  moral  standards,  rather  than 
by  accidental  or  social  distinctions.  Compulsory  education  and 
free  text-books  should  stand  together  in  a  system  of  school  laws." 

However,  the  claim  of  free  text-books  is  not  based  alone  upon 
the  obligations  of  the  state  to  the  individual,  but  it  has  as  well 
2L  practical  aspect  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  consideration 
not  merely  of  the  educator  but  of  the  citizen  as  well. 

Among  the  chief  of  these  advantages  is  that  of  financial  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  waste  aside  from  the  natural  wear  of  the  book, 
for,  instead  of  being  cast  aside  after  having  been  used  once,  it  con- 
tinues in  constant  use  until  worn  out.  Furthermore,  the  experience 
of  those  stated  where  the  matter  has  been  put  to  a  fair  test,  shows 
that  the  ivverage  usable  age  of  a  text-book  is  greater  under  a  system 
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where  the  books  are  loaned  to  the  pupil,  than  where  they  are  the 
property  of  the  individual.  This  is  doubtless  due,  partially  to 
the  fact  that  parents  are  more  likely  to  prevent  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  their  children  when  they  are  compelled  by  law  to 
make  good  any  loss  or  injury,  and  partially  to  the  direct  super- 
vision and  influence  of  the  teacher.  As  Secretary  Hine  of  Con- 
necticut says,  ^^  It  is  quite  as  possible  to  make  a  pupil  take  care  of 
public  property  over  which  we  have  control,  as  to  induce  the  same 
pupil  to  care  for  his  own  private  property  over  which  we  have  no 
control." 

The  average  usable  age  of  a  text-book,  may  justly  be  estimated 
to  be  four  years.  Ex-Supt.  Gass  of  this  state  is  my  authority  for 
saying  that  the  average  cost  per  year  for  supplying  a  pupil  with 
the  necessary  text-books  under  the  individual  ownership  system  is 
two  dollars.  If  the  books  furnished  this  one  pupil  were  afterwards 
to  be  used  by  at  least  three  others,  the  cost  per  year  would  be  re- 
duced to  fifty  cents.  This  financial  advantage  would  be  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  fact  that  public  ownership  of  text-books 
affords  the  opportunity  of  buying  in  large  quantities  and  directly 
from  the  publishers,  thus  saving  to  the  community  the  profits  of 
middle-men  and  local  dealers. 

The  record  of  schools  where  it  has  been  put  into  successful 
operation  verifies  this  conclusion.  Supt.  Akers  of  Iowa  admits 
that  while  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  where  the  free  text-book  system 
is  in  vogue,  furnished  her  pupils  with  books  during  an  entire  year 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-three  cents  per  capita,  the  neighboring  city  of 
Dubuque  in  his  own  state  was  obliged  to  pay  from  two  to  five 
dollars  per  capita.  Secretary  Dickinson  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  estimates  the  reduction  in  cost  of  books  and 
school  supplies  to  be  forty  per  cent,  under  the  new  free  text-book 
law  of  ^884.  Under  this  same  plan,  Orono,  Me.,  furnished  her 
pupils  with  their  books  for  1879  at  twenty-six  cents  per  capita.  In 
Hartford,  Vermont,  for  five  years,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  was 
thirty-two  cents ;  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  for  five  years,  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  under  the  old  system;  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  for 
four  years,  sixty-six  cents;  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  for  three 
years,  fifty-seven,  fifty-nine  and  thirty-five  cents,  respectively;  in 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  during  ten  yeai-s,  sixty-four  cents ;  and 
in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Saginaw,  Michigan,  it  has  been 
estimated  at  fifty  cents.     The  cost  of  books  and  school  supplies 
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together,  furnished  by  the  city  of  Boston,  was  for  1888,  seventy- 
one  cents  for  each  pnpil.  In  Philadelphia  for  many  years  it  h^ 
ranged  from  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  in  Jersey  City,  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

It  is  not  these  few  cities  alone,  bat  many  other  cities,  towns  and 
rural  districts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Wisconsin  and  California,  that  testify  to  the  economy  of  the  free 
text-book  plan. 

Another  advantage  to  be  considered  is  the  economy  of  the  time 
of  pupil  and  teacher.  Frequently  it  occurs  that  pupils  are  de- 
layed in  their  work  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  for  want  of  proper 
text-books,  or,  perhaps,  two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family 
are  dependent  upon  the  same  book  in  preparing  their  lessons. 
This  difficulty  is  increased  if  the  parents  are  obliged  to  go  some 
distance  to  procure  the  desired  books,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
they  are  careless  and  negligent  in  suppljring  their  children  with  these 
necessities  of  school  life.  As  a  consequence,  children  fall  behind 
their  class,  and  becoming  discouraged  either  waste  away  their 
time  or  fall  out  of  school  altogether.  It  could  never  be  otherwise 
under  a  system  which  requires  the  parent  to  expend  money 
directly  for  school-books,  no  matter  how  small  the  expense  may  be. 
Free  text-books  alleviate  all  this  difficulty.  By  such  a  .plan,  the 
pupil  is  not  only  supplied  with  all  the  books  he  needs,  but  he  is  sup- 
plied at  the  very  time  when  he  needs  them.  As  Ex-Superintendent 
Thomiis  of  East  Saginaw  remarks,  "  No  pupil  has  to  wait  for  pay 
day  of  the  parent.  If  the  class  has  finished  the  lower  book  and 
needs  the  next  higher,  each  member  is  supplied  at  once,  each  has 
a  fair  start  and  the  work  moves  off  evenly.  Johnnie  is  nev.er  out 
of  a  pen,  a  pencil,  or  a  drawing  book,  and  nine  teen-twentieths  of 
the  friction  of  class  organization  is  eased  by  this  universal  lubri- 
cator." All  this  is  without  any  immediate  expense  or  inconven- 
ience to  the  parent,  and  secures  not  only  better  school  appliances, 
but  a  better  variety  of  them.  Moreover,  it  enables  school  author- 
ities to  enforce  what  is  now  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books  of 
so  many  states,  i.  e.,  that  book  instruction  shall  be  given  in  special 
subjects,  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol,  narcotics,  etc. 

Again,  this  plan  affords  all  the  advantages  of  uniformity,  and 
presents  a  progressive  attitude  toward  the  constant  improvement 
of  text-books.  No  longer  would  the  parents  in  moving  from  One 
locality  to  another  be  compelled  to  provide  a  new  school  outfit  for 
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their  children ;  no  longer  would  the  teacher  be  harassed  by  a  diver- 
sity of  tcKts  in  the  same  grade  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  read- 
ing; and  no  longer  could  a  pupil  plead  the  excuse  of  "no  book" 
for  a  poor  lesson  or  for  dropping  a  study  entirely.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  permit  the  teacher  to  re-adjust  the  grading  of 
a  pupil,  when  advisable,  without  any  extra  expense  to  the  parent, 
often  a  delicate  matter  under  any  other  plan  of  school  supply;  it 
would  make  possible  not  only  a  proper  classification  of  the  indi- 
vidual school,  but  would  form  a  good  basis  upon  which  the  town 
or  county  superintendent  could  arrange  a  graded  system  which 
might  be  canied  out  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction ;  and 
finally,  as  new  books  of  decided  improvement  appear,  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  such  changes  as  seemed  desirable  without  extra 
expense  to  the  community  and  without  that  uncomfortable  "  buzz- 
ing" about  the  ears  of  school  authorities,  which  usually  attend 
such  crises  under  the  individual  ownership  system. 
/  Another  gratifying  result  that  may  be  attributed  to  free  text- 
/  books  is  the  noticeable  increase  of  attendance  which  invariably 
( follows  its  introduction.  This  increase  is  more  marked  in  the 
higher  grades,  where  the  burden  of  buying  books  is  greater.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  American  high  school  is  a  class  school, 
patronized  largely  by  people  of  more  liberal  circumstances.  This 
statement  would  seem  true,  to  some  degree,  from  the  records  of 
those  schools  where  this  last  barrier  of  expense  has  been  removed. 
Accordingly,  Secretary  Dickinson  finds,  as  the  result  of  the  text- 
book law  of  1884,  that  reports  from  various  parts  of  Massachusetts 
show  a  very  favorable  increase  of  attendance  in  general,  and  in 
some  instances  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  In  Fall  River,  during 
seven  yeai-s,  the  average  attendance  gained  twenty-seven  per  cent., 
which  Supt.  Connell  tells  us  is  due  almost  entirely  to  free  text- 
books. The  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  schools,  indicate  also  an 
increase  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  in  the  grades  from  the  eighth 
to  the  high  school  inclusive.  Many  similar  examples  from  other 
states  might  be  cited  verifying  the  statement  that  it  acts  as  an  edu- 
cational force  by  keeping  the  pupils  in  more  regular  attendance 
and  by  prolonging  their  school  life. 

"The  value  of  such  a  law,"  says  Supt.  Connell,  after  an  expe- 

yrience  of  thirteen  yeai-s,  "  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     It  aids  in 

promoting  intelligence  and  virtue,  by  increasing  school  attendance, 

and  it  lifts  from  the  worthy  poor  a  burden  hard  for  them  to  bear. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  the  state  has  taken  in  the 
education  of  her  youth.  It  requires  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  meet 
on  the  same  plane,  as  they  sit  side  by  side  applying  themselves  to 
the  tasks  assigned  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  mental 
power.  It  removes  the  last  barrier  to  the  entrance  to  her  public 
schools,  and  gives  opportunity  to  the  child  of  poverty,  equal  to 
that  of  the  child  of  affluence,  to  become  one  of  her  intelligent  and 
virtuous  citizens.  In  a  word,  it  opens  her  schools  to  every  child 
within  her  borders,  whatever  may  be  his  jiationality  or  social  con- 
dition in  life,  and  makes  them  for  him,  not  only  in  name  but  in 
every  essential  quality,  truly  and  absolutely  free  public  schools." 

Under  the  plan  we  have  set  forth,  the  question  veiy  naturally 
arises  as  to  how  these  books  migjit  best  be  supplied.  Three  solu- 
tions of  this  problem  present  themselves,  viz.,  state  publications 
as  in  California,  state  contract  system  as  in  Minnesota  and 
Indiana,  and  local  purchases  directly  from  the  publishers  as  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  firat  two  aim  directly  at  state 
uniformity. 

The  evils  of  such  a  system  are  well  brought  out  by  Supt.  Sabin 
of  Iowa  in  his  recent  report.  He  thinks  that  the  experiment  of 
California  has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  warrant  its  repetition 
elsewhere.  He  shows  that  even  in  the  case  of  well  established 
publishing  houses,  of  the  large  number  of  manuscripts  submitted, 
'^comparatively  few  are  deemed  worthy  of  publication;  and  that 
of  the  series  of  school-books  published  from  time  to  time,  a  major- 
ity are  not  of  such  merit  as  to  ever  come  into  anything  like  general 
use.  The  reason  of  this  failure  is  that  these  manuscripts  and  books 
are  made  by  men  not  <accustomed  to  this  special  form  of  author- 
ship. It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  it  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  to  make  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 
How  then  can  a  state,  contemplating  only  the  cost  of  a  book,  enter 
into  competition  with  a  firm  ambitious  to  make  the  best  book,  and 
therefore  employing  in  every  department,  men  ti-ained  in  the  busi- 
ness of  book-making,  whose  services  command  the  highest  com- 
pensation?" 

Additional  evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  nature  of  the  failure 

of  the  California  law  is  furnished  us  in  the  following  extract  from 

a  circular  letter  issued  by  Supt.  Hoitt  of  that  state,  Dec.  15,  '90: 

^*  For  four  years  the  scheme  has  had  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Every  aid  to 
its  saccessful  issue  which  this  office  could  suggest  or  render  has  been  given.  I 
came  into  the  offlce  a  firm  believer  in  the  project  and  its  final  Buecessful  issue, 
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but  in  the  light  of  experience  I  must  now  confess  that  the  results  have  not  met 
my  full  expectations.  The  expense  has  been  great.  Four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  having  been  appropriated  thus  far,  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant,  the 
compilation,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  first  fifty  thousand  copies  of  each 
book.  Ten  bootcs  have  been  published  and  three  more  are  to  come.  The  advan- 
tagesof  state  publication  as  inaugurated  in  California,  in  my  opinion  have  been» 
first,  it  has  been  a  factor  in  causing  book  publishers  generally  to  reduce  the 
price  of  school  books  ;  second,  it  has  given  state  uniformity  which  is  very 
desirable  ;  and  third,  the  money  paid  to  printers,  binders,  etc.,  has  been 
retained  in  the  state.  The  disadvantages  are  these :  First,  it  cost  the  state  more 
to  manufacture  the  books  than  it  would  cost  a  private  publishing  house, 
because  the  state  pays  its  employees  a  higher  rate  of  wages  and  requires  only 
eight  hours  daily  service.  Second,  there  is  a  lack  of  competition  in  authorship. 
If  the  State  Board  of  Education  employs  an  author  or  compiler,  it  must  pay 
him  for  his  work,  whether  it  be  used  or  not.  Third,  the  intrusting  the  work  of 
supervising  the  compilation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  all  of  whose 
members  are  already  burdened  with  other  duties,  and  whose  membership  is 
subject  to  frequent  changes. 

At  the  biennial  convention  of  California  school  superintendents,  held  Dec. 
2d  and  3d,  1890,  the  following  resolution  was  almost  unanimously  adopted: 
*  Resolved,  That  while  certain  of  the  state  text-books,  notably,  the  ^^  Primary 
Language  Lessons'^  and  the  ^^ Elementary  Geography,*'  have  met  the  approval 
of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  state,  we  desire  to  record  our  severe  criti- 
cism and  disapproval  of  others  of  the  state  series,  and  express  our  judgment 
that  their  thorough  revision  by  competent  authors,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wants  of  the  schools,  is  Imperative  and  should  be  entered  upon  at  once.' 

"  Therefore,"  continues  Supt.  Hoitt,  '*  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  sup- 
ported by  such  testimony,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  I  would 
not  advise  another  state  to  enter  upon  state  publication  of  text-books,  but  I 
would  advise  the  making  of  a  uniformity  text-book  law  and  the  purchase  at 
wholesale  In  open  market.  I  believe  that  publishers  would  give  to  a  state 
a  less  wholesale  rate  than  to  individuals,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
interest  on  the  appropriations  in  this  state  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plant, 
books  could  now  be  purchased  at  wholesale  rates  by  the  state  for  less  than  it 
costs  the  state  to  manufacture  them.  In  my  opinion  every  state  should  provide 
for  the  free  use  of  text-books." 

It  will  be  noticed  from  a  moment's  glance  at  this  extract,  that 
even  the  advantages  maintained  by  Supt.  Hoitt  for  the  law,  if  not 
80  many  evidences  of  its  failure,  could  at  least  be  better  secured 
through  some  other  means.  As  for  instance,  we  have  already  seen 
how  fully  the  commendable  features  of  uniformity  may  be  realized 
by  a  system  of  free  text-books.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  declares  it  not  advisable  for  a  state  to  enter 
upon  the  publication  of  school  books,  or  that  a  legislative  commit- 
tee in  Ohio  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  '"  believing  that  it  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  would  prove  a  failure  in  practice."  This 
conclusion    is   emphasized  when    we   consider  the  fact  that  the 
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original  appropriation  made  by  the  California  legislature  in  1888> 
when  the  state  adopted  the  enterprise,  was  only  thirty-twa 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum,  which  was  then  in  the  estimation  of 
the  committee  sufficient  to  fully  inaugurate  the  experiment,  has- 
since  been  from  time  to  time  increased,  until  at  the  present  writ- 
ing it  has  amounted  to  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  work  has  not  been  completed.  The 
School  Journal  shows  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  books  has  ex- 
ceeded  the  original  estimated  cost,  as  the  following  list  will  show^ 

Were  to  cost.  Actual  cost. 


Spellers, 

8  cents, 

25  cents. 

First  Readers, 

9     " 

15     " 

Second  Readers, 

17     " 

33     " 

Third  Readers, 

24     " 

54     " 

Arithmetics, 

28     " 

20  to  42  cents. 

Grammars, 

20     " 

25  to  42     " 

Histories, 

20     " 

70  cents. 

In  the  case  of  the  contract  plan,  Supt.  Sabin  very  justly  points- 
out  that  "such  a  law  to  be  effective  must  be  compulsory  upon  every 
school  in  the  state.  This  would  necessitate  a  complete  and 
thorough  revision  of  every  course  of  study  in  use  in  our  graded 
schools,  for  while  it  is  true  that  these  courses  are  based  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  the  details  are  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the 
series  of  text-books  in  use  in  the  schools  under  consideration.  The 
text-books  have  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  desired 
results  in  each  grade  of  work,  and  the  courses  of*  study  have  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  same  points,  by  men  of  experience, 
and  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  their  calling.  Is  it  not  a  rea- 
sonable proposition  that  to  compel  a  violent  change  in  these  vital 
points,  would  work  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  schools?"  Such 
a  law  always  presents  many  practical  difficulties  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  needs  and  requirements  of  different  localities  even 
in  the  same  state  vary  so  widely,  that  no  particular  series  of  books^ 
no  matter  how  wisely  selected,  could  meet  the  demands  of  all. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that,  in  those  states  where  it  has 
been  tried,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  accept  the  lowest  priced 
book,  with  little,  if  any  regard  to  its  other  qualities.  Free  text- 
books, as  we  have  shown,  afford  all  the  advantages  of  state  uni- 
formity, and  at  the  same  time  present  none  of  its  attendant  evils. 
If  the  purchases  are  made  as  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  it  gives 
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all  the  advantages  of  trade,  holds  the  publisher  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  book,  and  gives  to  the  community  not 
only  the  most  recent,  but  the  best  effort  not  only  of  a  state,  but 
of  a  nation.  In  other  words,  it  secures  not  the  product  of  hasty 
compilation,  and  like  Hodge's  razors,  fit  only  "to  sell,"  but  the 
result  of  gradual  and  well  considered  improvements  upon  former 
editions  and  publications. 

The  question  now  remains  as  to  whether  these  books  should  be 
the  property  of  the  state,  the  county,  the  township,  or  the  district. 
Clearly  not  the  state,  for  such  a  plan  would  not  only  introduce 
many  of  the  same  objections  as  state  uniformity,  but  would  also 
involve  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  waste,  expense,  and  delay  in 
disbursing  and  keeping  an  overeight  upon  books  scattered  over  so 
large  a  territory.  Either  the  township  or  the  county  (cities  in 
case  of  special  school  charter),  seems  the  natural  basis  of  owner- 
ship, according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  made  the  unit  of 
school  supervision.  The  reason  is  apparent.  The  territory  is 
sufficiently  small  to  allow  a  wise  expenditure  and  a  personal  exam- 
ination of  the  care  taken  of  books.  Chiefly,  however,  because  it 
presents  the  same  advantage  as  having  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
in  the  different  wards  of  a  city  system ;  namely,  being  under  the 
same  supervision,  it  forms  a  most  convenient  basis  of  a  closer 
system  of  gradation.  This,  the  district  ownership  plan  would  not 
afford. 

If  the  scheme,  as  we  have  attempted  to  present  it,  is  a  good  one, 
then  let  us  have  compulsory  legislation  on  the  matter  after  the  plan 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  instead  of  compromising  a  good  thing 
by  a  local  option  law  as  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan. 

The  Maine  law,  which  is  substantially  that  of  Massachusetts, 
is  as  follows: — Sec.  8.  Towns  shall  provide  school  books  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  in  their  public  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  and  all  moneys  raised  and  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
shall  be  assessed  like  other  moneys.  Sec.  9.  School  committees 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  not  repugnant  to  the  law  as 
they  deem  proper,  for  the  distribution  and  preservation  of  school- 
books  and  appliances  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
Sec.  10.  When  a  pupil  in  the  public  school  loses,  destroys  or 
unnecessarily  injures  any  book  or  appliance  furnished  each  p^pil 
at  the  expense  of  said  town,  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  noti- 
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tied,  and  if  loss  or  damage  is  not  made  good  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  committee  within  a  reasonable  time,  they  shall  report 
in  the  case  to  the  assessors,  who  shall  include  in  the  next  town 
tax  of  the  delinquent  parent  or  guardian  the  value  of  the  book  or 
appliance  so  lost,  destroyed  or  injured,  to  be  assessed  and  collected 
as  other  town  taxes. 


THE  DISPOSAL   OF  OUR  COLLEGES. 

DR.  ANDREW  L.  WHITE,  ex-president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,  argued  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October, 
1890,  for  the  lowering  of  the  rank  of  all  American  colleges  two 
years,  starting  from  a  point  in  academical  or  preparatory  educa- 
tion two  years  lower  than  the  Freshman  studies  of  our  "  better 
colleges."  They  would  thus  "  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  the  principal  modern  lan- 
guages, the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  —  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  them  —  one  or  more  of  the  ancient  languages.  Let 
this  course  be  continued  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.'* 
This  would  make  an  American  college  about  the  same  thing  as  an 
English  endowed  school,  like  Rugby,  Eton,  etc.,  which  bear  the 
same  name,  but  more  nearly  resemble  Phillips  Andover  and  Phil- 
lips Exeter  academies,  Williston  Seminary,  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  or  the  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston.  Students  would 
enter  such  razeed  colleges  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age» 
and,  graduating  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  would  still  have  before 
them  to  be  mastered,  the  last  two  years  of  college  study,  includ- 
ing those  higher  branches  of  philosophy  and  science  which  have 
given  the  character  of  a  college  to  our  best  institutions  from  the 
founding  of  Harvard  down.  Doctor  White  proposes  to  add 
another  year  of  general,  professional,  or  technical  study,  and  call 
this  higher  three  years'  coui-se  —  the  university  course.  He  urges 
in  its  favor  that  such  razeed  colleges  would  not  need  '^  great 
laboratories,  or  extensive  libraries,  or  complicated  collections,  or 
rooms  equipped  for  'seminary  instruction,'"  all  which  would 
go  to  the  new  universities  instead.  The  student  graduating 
from  the  university  at  twenty  or  twenty-one,  his  second  gradua^ 
tion,  would  have  three  years  thereafter  for  the  medical,  legal,  or 
theological  school,  or  fpr  the  technological  institution. 
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How  could  the  thing  be  done?  First,  classical  academies  would 
be  dispensed  with,  and  high  schools  cut  xlown  two  years.  Will 
either  of  them  submit  ?  Second,  colleges  must  slide  down  half 
way  on  the  scale  of  studies  and  rank  to  give  place  to  universities 
Above  them.  Will  they  consent  ?  Doctor  White  proposes  that  a 
few  of  the  better  ones  be  raised  to  post-collegiate,  or  "  university  ** 
rank,  and  the  inferior  ones  reduce  their  work  and  standing.  All 
experience  shows  that  even  these  will  never  do  so  until  compelled* 
Some,  again,  which  have  the  highest  grade  of  undergraduate  cur- 
ricula, with  post-graduate  studies  added,  would  have  to  readjust 
themselves,  lowering  the  college  department  to  what  it  was  many 
years  ago.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  these  —  Harvard  and 
Yale  are  obvious  examples  —  would  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
Their  college  degrees  would  mean  and  be  worth  no  more  than 
now ;  the  new  post-graduate  or  university  degrees,  no  more  than 
those  now  conferred  pro  merito  upon  bachelors  of  arts  and  science 
—  such  as  Ph.  D.,  Lit.  Doct.,  etc.  Nay,  neither  would  signify  so 
much  as  the  present  degrees ;  each  less  by  the  amount  of  two 
years'  study. 

What  can  universities  of  the  new  order  —  without  under- 
l^raduate  classes  —  do  to  reduce  the  colleges  in  rank  ?  They  can 
lower  their  own  grade  so  as  to  take  from  the  colleges,  in  measure, 
the  instruction  of  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  Whether  this  is 
desirable  or  not,  need  not  be  argued;  will  they  do  it?  Will 
dark  or  Johns  Hopkins  ?  They  must  give  up  the  idea  of  supply- 
ing young  American  scholars  what  they  now  get  by  going  abroad 
in  order  to  do  it.  Can  the  other  class  of  new  universities,  which 
hold  under-graduate  departments  in  organic  connection  with  post- 
graduate, —  under  one  government,  as  constituent  elements,  — 
like  Western  Reserve,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  and  Chicago,  as 
projected  by  Professor  Harper  ?  Only  by  scaling  down  their  own 
college  departments  below  the  level  of  those  of  long-established 
standing.  If  they  should  consent  to  this,  and  "  those  great  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  classes  which  swarm  in  upon  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Cornell,"  etc.,  etc.,  be 
diverted  to  themselves  and  to  other  institutions  having  no  instruc- 
tion equal  to  that  of  the  last  two  college  years  at  present,  which 
would  be  sure  to  benefit  in  attendance  by  the  degradation  of  the 
curriculum  to  their  own  level,  there  would  result,  so  far  forth,  the 
desired  consecutiveness  of  public   (and  private)  school,  college* 
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and  tiniversity.  But  could  they  reuder  it  universal?  Could  they 
staihp  out  the  tendencies  toward  diversified  styles  and  degrees  of 
education  so  prevalent  in  this  country?  Could  they  prevent  the 
existing  and  growing  preference  and  demand  for  specialties  in 
education  ?  Could  they  bring  all  young  pei*sons  to  choose  an 
institution  because  it  is  just  like  all  the  others,  rather  than  —  as 
now  -^  because  it  has  a  distinguishable  type  of  its  own,  in  itself 
'or  its  surroundings,  or  both,  and  so  supposably  excellencies  of  its 
own  not  to  be  found  everywhere,  or  possibly  anywhere  else  at  all  ? 
Would  the  stress  of  individualism,  long  increasing  among  us, 
yield  enough  for  this  ?  Of  course,  mechanical  system  and  uni- 
formity of  organization  could  never  go  so  far  as  to  put  all  institu- 
tions, higher  or  lower,  on  precisely  the  same  level,  neutralizing 
differences  of  merit  in  instructors.  A  Chinese  uniformity  in 
buildings,  apparatus,  libraries,  and  all  possible  appliances  could 
not  accomplish  this.  But  what  of  an  all-prevailing  national  sys- 
tem, with  "  twenty  or  thirty  real  universities,"  "  several  hundred 
intermediate  colleges,"  and  the  "great  mass  of  public  schools, 
improved  "  universally  so  as  to  prepare  all  to  enter  college  ?  the 
the  first  of  the  three  embracing  "  the  stronger  of  the  old  colleges 
and  universities,  several  state  universities,  and  certain  newer 
institutions,"  all  minus  freshman  and  sophomore  grades  of  study ; 
and  the  second  made  intermediate  by  stripping  them  of  senior  and 
junior  classes  ?  Will  "  each  of  the  greater  and  stronger  universi- 
ties give  over  to  colleges,  first  its  freshman,  next,  its  sophomore 
class  within  the  coming  eight  or  ten  years,"  as  Doctor  Wnite  sug- 
gests ?     Nous  verrons. 

In  Michigan,  where  there  are  said  to  be  "ten  denominational 
colleges,  that  have  apparently  come  to  stay  as  long  as  any,"  and 
"  several  of  them  are  now  prepared  to  give  as  thorough  a  college 
course  as  can  be  given  in  the  [  state  ]  university,  and  at  as  low  a 
rate",  —  it  is  argued  (pamphlet  on  "The  Educational  System  of 
Michigan")  that  not  only  might  university  taxes  be  saved  for 
needed  work  now  "  impossible  for  want  of  funds,"  but  better 
moral  and  religious  results  be  secured.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
that  the  university  confine  itself  to  post-graduate  instruction  — 
giving  all  under-graduate  work  to  the  colleges,  in  place  of  thBse 
giving  to  it  senior  and  junior  instruction.  The  people  of  Michi- 
gan could,  of  course,  if  they  chose,  make  this  change  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  their  state  institution,  through  the  state  legislature, 
but  who  could  change,  instead,  that  of  tne  colleges,  over  which 
neither  legislature  nor  people  have  any  control  ? 

A  subordinate  point  invites  a  word  of  remark.  Doctor  White 
seems  to  regard  all  the  "Jesser  colleges  "  as  striving —  at  least  — 
to  compete  with  the  "  greater  universities,"  and  therefore  destined 
to  find  this  "  becoming  more  and  more  hopeless."  He  hopes, 
therefore,  that  they  will  of  necessity  fall  into  his  three-fold  scheme 
of  national  education.     But  the  truth  is  that  many  of  them,  per- 
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haps  the  great  majority,  have  no  such  ambition.  They  have 
always  been  able  to  honestly  say:  "We  stretch  not  ourselves 
beyond  our  measure."  The  Williams  of  Mark  Hopkins,  the  Bow- 
doin  of  Cleveland,  even  the  Yale  of  Silliman,  had  no  university 
aspirations.  Had  the  Brown  of  Wayland,  though  wearing  the 
university  name  ?  Within  the  same  general  limits  as  sister  col- 
leges, their  aim  only  was  to  make  their  common  work  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  of  collegiate  education,  and  to  make  full  proof  of 
such  local  advantage  or  anywise  special  merit  as  fell  to  them. 
Neither  by  temptation  nor  by  discoui^agement  are  they  likely  to 
be  drawn  up  above  or  down  below  their  golden  mean.  Doctor 
White  also  observes  that  "  the  .gift  of  a  great  observatory*  or 
laboratory,  worthy  of  a  university,  to  a  feebly-endowed  college, 
while  it  is  not,  perhaps,  money  utterly  thrown  away,  is  generally 
money  wofuUy  misapplied."  The  remark  is  in  keeping  with 
extreme  and  partial  interest  in  the  distinctive  "  univei-sity  plan, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  young  men  with 
a  genius  for  astronomy  or  chemistry,  for  example,  may  get  their 
best  and  most  serviceable  development  at  just  such  a  "  feebly- 
endowed  college."  and  would  gain  nothing  at  all  by  going  where 
richer  and  more  numerous  appliances  would  fritter  away  their  atten- 
tion and  mental  force,  and  harm  instead  of  benefiting  them.  The 
smaller  college  often  makes  the  greater  scholar  and  the  greater 
man.  The  modicum  of  a  truly  liberal  education,  combined  with 
making  the  most  of  the  best  God  has  given  him,  and  avoiding  dis- 
traction by  daring  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  a  great  uni- 
versity might  teach  him  (without  advantage),  has  so  often  proven 
to  be  best  for  individuals  and  for  the  world,  that  a  place  where 
"  everything  is  taught "  is  by  no  means  desirable  for  all.  Acade- 
mies or  seminaries  that  do  not  send  all  their  pupils  forward  to  col- 
lege, as  a  machine  sends  on  all  its  material  of  wood  or  metal,  or 
wnat  not,  from  one  stage  of  manufacture  to  another  are  as  precious 
to  society  as  they  ever  were ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  colleges 
that  give  the  rudiments  of  all  culture  and,  in  so  doing,  find  out 
the  bent  of  individual  talent  and  power,  and  give  it,  not  frayed 
thin  by  over-culture,  to  the  great  and  necessary  tasks  of  life,  are 
as  precious  as  ever.  The  growing  diversification  of  learning  and 
art,  and  everything  else  in  life  for  which  trained  faculty  is  neces- 
sary, will  always  outrun  technology  and  its  institutes,  but  only 
makes  the  standard  of  liberal  education  more  indispensable,  and 
more  independent  of  overdone  organization,  while  at  the  same 
time  systems  less  free  and  less  serviceable  to  some  are  desirable 
for  others.  Such  systems  must,  however,  lower  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  a  land  like  this,  as,  indeed,  the  proposal  to  do  it  in  order 
to  effect  greater  uniformity  obviously  and  sufficiently  proves. 

A  Practical  Instructob. 

1  No  Western  university  could  have  been  more  useful  through  an  exceptionally  Taliia. 
ble  Astronomical  Observatory  than  has  Carleton  College,  Northlleld,  Minn.  From  it 
Issues  the  '*  Sidbrbal  Mbssenobb/'  the  only  periodical  In  the  country  devoted  to  astro- 
oomloal  science. 
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EX-GOVER^OR  LONG  has  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  a  multitude  of  thoughtful  men  in  what  he  says  about 
his  college  training.  We  can  but  rejoice  that  the  conditions  of  college 
life  have  so  materially  changed  that  the  young  men  of  today  can  hardly 
realize  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  companionship  between  profes- 
sors and  students  of  which  most  of  the  men  who  we]:e  educated  in 
the  '50  s  complain.  *  His  article  in  April  Education  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought.  Young  men  will  be  helped  by  it.  As  the  Commencement 
season  approaches  we  wish  that  we  might  write  as  a  motto  ip  every 
student's  room  the  words  which  say  themselves  out  of  his  ever  deepen- 
ing experience  —  *'  Education  goes  on  forever  .^^ 

THE  great  Conference  on  Manual  Training  which  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  8th,  9th,  loth,  and  i  ith  of  April,  was  a  very  remark- 
able success,  both  in  exhibits  and  numbers.  The  numerous  addresses 
were  full  of  instruction  and  suggestion,  and  will  give  an  impetus  tb 
this  movement  all  over  New  England  and  to  a  degree  throughout  the 
land.  But  the  discussiqn  is  not  likely  to  be  all  on  one  side.  While 
many  are  enthusiastic  devotees  of  manual  training,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  feel,  if  they  do  not  utter  it,  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  present 
trend.  Whether  manual  training  is  a  passing  "fad,"  or  whether  it  is  a 
great  movement  m  the  right  direction,  it  is  certain  that  this  discussion 
and  these  exhibits  will  promote  thought  and  lead  to  beneficent  results. 
The  article  by  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  in  our  last  issue,  places  the 
whole  matter  in  a  clear  light  before  our  readers.  But  each  must  decide 
for  himself  as  to  its  worth. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Herbert  Quick  robs  the  educational  world 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  He  belonged  to  us  almost  as 
much  as  to  England,  for,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had  more  readers  here 
than  in  his  native  land.  The  charm  of  his  literary  style  was  the  reflex 
of  a  charming  nature,  which  made  him  the  idol  of  his  friends.  The 
Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  writing  to  the  London  Journal  of  Educa* 
tion^  says  of  him  :  *'  There  was  no  one  who  had  a  better  right  to  win 
the  affections  of  his  fellow  men  of  any  class.  I  never  knew  a  man 
more  unworldly,  more  simple,  more  quietly  indifferent  to  money  or 
praise.  In  parochial  work  his  sympathies  were  always  with  the  poor, 
but  they  were  guarded  by  a  manly  respect  for  the  independence  of  the 
poorest,  and  a  desire  for  their  moral  and  intellectual  elevation."  Pro- 
fessor Seeley,  at  whose  house  Doctor  Quick  died,  has  given  a  touching 
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account  of  the  clo«e  of  his  life  in  the  London  Journal.  He  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  while  walking  with  his  fiiend,  and  after  linger- 
ing about  a  fortnight,  passed  away  the  night  of  March  gth. 

A  CRITIC  of  all  work,  like  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Univeraity, 
would  be  a  great  phenomenon  unless  he  now  and  then  hit  some 
head  that  deserves  a  broken  skull.  For  several  years  his  sharp  and 
wholesale  impeachment  of  the  whole  system  of  secondary  and  normal 
instruction  in  the  common  schools  has  probably  been  one  of  the  con- 
siderable forces  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  who  con- 
fess themselves  out  and  out  unbelievers  in   the  American  system  of 

.  popular  education.  Especially  in  the  Southern  states,  where  probably 
a  majority  of  the  college  and  denominational  school-men  have  no  good 
to  say  of  the  rising  common  school,  these  frequent  demonstrations  have 

I  ^ven  powerful  aid  and  comfort  to  "  the  old  South  "  in  education.  Of 
course,  a  grammar  school,  a  high  school,  and  a  normal  school  are 
names  that  represent  as  many  kinds  of  school-keeping  as  the  demand 

i  in  their  respective  localities.  So,  when  the  President,  as  at  a  late 
meeting  of  college  men  in  Boston,  dismissed  "  the  normal  school "  as 
ji  practical  failure,  it  might  be  possible  that  somebody,  somewhere 
could  point  to  an  institution  bearing  this  name  that  deserved  the  "  short, 
sharp  and  decisive  "  dismissal  accorded  by  the  President.  There  are 
grammar  schools  and  grammar  schools,  and  everybody  knows  a  great 
many  that  richly  deserve  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  disparagement. 
In  this  sense  the  remark  that  "  nobody  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the 

'  grammar  schools"  is  not  original.  But  the  trouble  with  President 
Eliot's  code  of  criticism  is  that  American  education  is  tested  entirely 
by  an  European,  Continental  ideal.  In  Germany  and  France,  where 
the  government  practically  makes  the  higher  school  and  the  people 
walk  through  the  gangway  provided,  it  is  easy  to  say  what  is  done  in 
education.  It  is  also  easy  to  say  what  is  done  in  the  state,  church, 
society,  professional  life,  the  army  and  navy,  and  soon.  Butthe objec- 
tion that  nobody  can  tell,  today,  what  is  to  be  the  government  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  or  the  United  States,  next  year,  was  so  thoroughly  met 
by  President  Eliot's  able  defence  of  Republican  government  in  a  recent 
utterance,  that  we  marvel  that  the  versatile  President  did  not  apply  the 
tame  logic  to  his  estimate  of  education.  It  is  evident  that  theonly  just 
rule  by  which  to  test  American  institutions  is  their  general  tendency. 
At  any  given  time  a  great  deal  which  is  going  on  is  badly  out  of  joint, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mend  matters  at  once.  It  will  require  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  produce  in  a  state  like  Georgia,  an  educational  system 
for  the  whole  people  equal  to  Massachusetts,  though  it  is  possible  some 
feature,  like  the  university,  might  be  brought  into  fair  comparison  in 
a  shorter  time  with  Harvard.     Now  the  only  question  that  a  man  who 
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really  desires  the  success  of  our  grammar  school  system  would  think 
worth  discussing  would  seem  to  be,  Are  the  best  of  these  schools  on 
the  right  track,  working  out  of  fieebte,  confused  and  erroneous  methods, 
getting  e\'ery  year  a  closer  grip  on  their  pupils^  And  is  this  tendency 
BO  marked  in  difTerent  portions  of  the  country,  that  it  is  atendency,  like 
all  superior  things  bound  to  grow  with  the  expanding  educational  wis- 
dom of  the  people?  If  President  Eliot  believes  or  denies  this,  he  cer- 
tainly has  the  courage  and  fairness  to  give  the  question  the  benefit  of 
his  influential  affirmation  or  denial.  But  we  protest  against  this 
rhetorical  juggling  which,  on  the  face  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  most 
obstinate  ^nemy  of  the  schools,  leaving  great  gaps  in  which  to  "  hedge," 
put  in  disclaimers,  and  emerge,  a  serene  and  constant  friend.  We, 
therefore,  think  that  Master  John  D.  Billings,  of  Cambrit^e,  was 
thoroughly  justified  in  the  temperate  chastisement  he  recently  admin- 
istered to  this  free  lance  in  the  field  of  American  education.  He  did 
not  only  expose  the  amazing  ignorance  of  the  brilliant  President  con- 
cerning what  is  going  on  within  the  sound  of  Harvard  bells,  but  also 
told  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  better  sort  of  these 
schools.  The  grammar  schools  of  the  country  are  improving,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  for  collegiate  or 
academical  education  by  this  peculiar  style  of  disparagement. 

IN  one  feature  of  the  President's  impeachment  we  heartily  agree;  — 
his  indignant  denunciation  of  the  present  style  of  school  readers. 
Every  thoughtful  educator  has  seen  with  dismay  the  gradual  lowering 
of  tone  in  this  class  of  school  books ;  the  eubstitution  of  literary  scraps, 
newspaper  nothings,  and  "  made  up  baby  talk  "  for  the  real  liCcriiture 
of  the  language.  Even  worse  than  this; — there  are  whole  series  of 
readers  that  seem  to  be  constructed  to  illustrate  the  theories  concerning 
man,  life,  matter  and  spirit,  held  by  their  compilers,  from  which  no 
child  would  gather  the  notion  that  a  boy  is  essentially  a  creature  repre- 
senting a  higher  range  of  existence  than  his  dog,  the  trick  elephant,  or 
the  learned  pig.  Spite  of  the  laborious  efforts  of  this  side  of  the  edu- 
cational fraternity  to  run  the  common  schools  in  the  groove  of  their 
own  barren  materialism,  the  American  people  still  hold  that  **  a  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  the  only  reason  why  the  brute  creation  should 
receive  the  interest  and  compassion  now-a-days  fitly  accorded  to  it  is 
that  man  is  the  lord  of  physical  creation  and  the  child  of  Almighty 
God.  It  would  be  a  capital  investment  in  the  cause  of  good  schooling 
to  republish  John  Pierpont's  American  First  Classbook,  the  noblest 
school  Reader  ever  made  on  this  continent,  a  model  for  all  laborers  in 
this  field.  If  President  Eliot's  cat-o-nine- tails  will  chastise  someof  our 
school-book  makers  and  publishers  into  a  new  self-respect  and  rever* 
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ence,  not  to  say  compaBsion,  for  the  boys  and  girls,  we  may  hope  that, 
in  due  time,  the  day  of  deliverance  from  the  dispensation  of  twaddle  in 
the  common  school  and  the  Sunday-school  will  dawn. 

BUT,  again,  we  find  the  President  at  his  old  "  grind,"  in  charging 
the  grammar  schools  with  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  college 
!  and  university,  which  doubtless  does  prevail  in  large  sectionsof  Ameri- 
,  can  society.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  apprehend,  or  he  misapprehends, 
the  reason  thereof.  The  reason  is,  that  the  average  college,  even  the 
university,  has  not  yet  adjusted  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  lai^  portion  of 
our  people  wlio  really  desire  the  higher  education  for  thei^  sons  and 
daughters.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  regulation  college  cur- 
riculum, instruction  and  discipline ;  these  people  demand  that  a  founda- 
tion shall  he  laid,  broader  than  the  ordinary  "fitting  school"  for 
college  purposes.  That  a  boy  who  is  to  go  forth  into  the  new  Ameri- 
can life  shall  be  shut  up,  at  eight  years  of  age,  to  the  narrow-gauge 
type  of  education  required  for  admittance  to  the  majority  of  colleges, 
and  graduate  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  still  radically  defective  in  the  basis 
of  a  general  education,  is  not  in  accordance  ^th  the  highest  wisdom. 
It  does  not  mend  matters  if  the  college  throws  open  to  the  boy,  thus 
fitted  for  college  and  unfitted  for  life  in  childhood,  a  bewildering, 
elective  system,  since  his  previous  training  has  been  a  thorough  dis- 
qualification for  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  this  crowd  of 
studies.  Therefore,  the  people,  more  and  more,  are  making  a  sort  of 
college  of  the  grammar,  free  high  and  normal  schools,  and  wherever 
the  state  university  has  "  sensed"  the  situation,  are  heartily  supporting 
"that.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  specialists,  the  boy  or  girl  who 
enters  Yale,  Princeton,  Vassar  or  Wellesley  thoroughly  prepared  by 
a  good  common  school  course,  has  an  outfit  which  never  can  be  given 
by  the  most  thorough  institution  established  as  a  feeder  to  the  college 
and  university.  It  is  not  half  so  important  that  our  boys  and  girls 
should  be  fitted  for  college,  in  the  regulation  way,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
as  that,  when  they  do  come  to  the  higher  education,  they  should  bring 
thereto  the  roundabout  type  of  youthful  character  nowhere  else  so  well 
developed  as  in  the  better  sort  of  our  common  schools. 

IF  the  melancholy  outbreak  of  lynch  law  In  New  Orleans,  and  the 
absurd  gasconading  of  the  Italian  government  will  awaken  our 
heedless  American  people  to  the  curse  of  our  new  immigration,  it  may 
not  have  been  in  vain.  We  fought  through  one  Civil  War  to  break  up 
negro  slavery  ;  or,  rather,  to  prevent  negro  slavery  from  destroying  the 
Union.  It  is  just  possible  that  "Dixie"  may  yet  be  called  upon  to 
Stand  by  the  Government  tn  a  resolute  attempt  to  prevent  the  same 
kind  of  demoralization  of  our  great  Northern  states  from  the  flood  of 
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imported  barbarism.  The  plain  fact  now  is,  that,  in  our  great  North- 
ern industrial  states,  the  leading  industries,  even  those  essential  to  the 
carrying  on  of  daily  life,  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  seige  by  an  army 
of  semi-savages,  mancEuvred  by  the  most  desperate  set  of  demagogues 
that  have  yet  vexed  American  civilization.  Everybody  can  see  how 
the  whole  upper  strata  of  society  is  becoming  debauched,  brutalized 
and  thrown  out  of  gear  by  this  virtual  state  of  war,  not  between  labor 
and  capital,  but  between  the  legitimate  business  of  the  country  and  an 
incursion  of  barbarians.  A  late,  apparently  reliable,  estimate  of  the 
recent  immigrants  shows  that,  of  those  coming  from  Belgium,  fifteen 
per  cent.,  from  Hungary,  forty-three  per  cent.,  from  Italy,  forty-eight 
per  cent.,  from  lower  Italy,  from  which  the  majority  of  the  Italians 
come,  seventy-nine  per  cent.,  from  Russia,  eighty  per  cent.,  are  illiter- 
ates. And  these  are  alt  the  more  dangerous  than  the  white  or  colored 
illiterates  of  the  South,  because  the  poorest  negro  and  the  roughest 
*'  cracker  "  is  an  American,  believes  in  American  institutions,  is  proud 
of  his  country,  and,  generally,  ambitious  to  be  more  of  a  man.  It  is 
bad  business  to  lynch  people,  whether  our  own  citizens  or  European 
subjects.  But  when  it  comes  to  posting  the  books,  and  on  one  side  is 
placed  half  a  dozen  murderers  slain  by  the  New  Orleans  mob,  and,  on 
the  other,  several  hundred  thousand  of  the  "  Lazaroni,"  it  is  possible 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  will  have  a  hand  in 
squaring  the  account,  —  iron  clads  notwithstanding. 


To  the  Editor  of  Education  : 

Sir,  — In  the  March  number  of  Education,  you  print  Doctor  Mac- 
Alister'.i  able  article  on  Manual  Training.  His  position  on  this  new 
movement  in  education  is  well  known,  and  his  advocacy  of  this  sub- 
ject has  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
certed movement  all  along  the  line  tending  towards  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools,  and 
against  this  movement  but  few  if  any  protests  are  made.  When  there 
is  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  such  concentration  of  force  applied  to 
the  advance  of  a  given  object,  is  there  not  danger  that  the  enthusiasts 
may  carry  the  scheme  into  the  realm  of  the  visionary  and  so  work 
incalculable  harm  to  our  schools  P  Manual  Training  may  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  but  it  must  not  be  suH'ered  to 
dominate  the  theoretical  and  scholastic  portions  of  the  curriculum. 
The  zealous  advocates  of  this  movement,  if  their  utterances  arc  to  be 
relied  upon,  seek  to  make  Manual  Training  the  unit  of  (he  school,  and 
would  have  all  the  studies  of  the  school  lead  up  to  it.  The  logical 
tendency  of  this  would  be  to  surrender  the  educative  value  of  hand 
training  and  establish  industrial  or  trade  training  in  its  place.  Unless 
there  is  sober  deliberation  and  wise  consideration  on  this  subject  of 
Manual  Training,  we  may  find  the  schools  plunging  into  a  slate  of 
chaos,  and  the  good  (hat  might  be  done  entirely  lost. 

Boston.  p.  T.   M. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL   LIT- 
ERATURE  UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliography  of  oarrent  periodical  literature  includes  artidee  upon 
ednoatlon  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  wilL  as  a  rule»  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Alg^rie  Lea  6cole8  indigenes  eo. 
Maie.  C.  Coignet.  Bwue  BUue^  April 
4.  Education  of  the  girls  a  difficult 
problem  here,  eiuce  European  educa- 
tion unfits  thera  for  life  among  their 
people.  —  Compulsory  education  need- 
ed in  many  places,  begging  is  so  much 
more  congenial  to  the  young  Arab.  — 
The  Arab  can  be  reached  most  effect- 
ively by  industrial  education,  not  by 
didactic  instruction. 

Baumbach,  The  poetry  of.  Edith 
Harget.  Scottish  Eevieto^  January. 
Account  of  his  life  and  translations  of 
his  poetry.  A  native  of  Thuringia, 
**  sought  among  the  wayside  flowers 
of  a  singularly  rich  folk-lore  for  the 
subjects  of  his  verse.  Not  imposing, 
but  graceful  and  beautiful.^' 

Books,  English  niggardliness  in. 
Spectator^  March  28.  In  the  interest 
of  booksellers  and  publishers,  man 
often  called  stingy  for  not  buying 
books  he  can  get  at  the  library.    Yet 

growth  of  libraries  largely  due  to 
lose  who  collect  for  themselves. 

Canada,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  on. 
Spectator  J  April  4.  His  reasons  for 
favoring  political  union  with  United 
States :  —  (1)  Economic,  trade  without 
restriction  :  (2)  political,  that  its  gov- 
ernment develop  with  that  of  United 
States;  (3)  racial,  that  the  English 
retain  supremacy  over  the  French, 
"lliough  we  seeno  grounds  for  wish- 
ing the  Canadians  to  seek  political  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  we  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  that 
complete  commercial  union,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  reciprocity  in  natural 
products,  is  to  be  desired.'^ 

Carrara.  Comhill^  April.  Descrip- 
tion of  this  Italian  village,  with  its 
marble  quarries,  still  worked  as  by 
the  old  Romans. 

Census,  The  moral  of  the.  The 
Speaker,  April  4.  Compares  census 
of  England  with  that  of  United  States, 
favorably  to  latter,  complaining  that 
former  does  not  include  so  many  sta- 
tistics. 


Ceylon,  On  quiet  rivers  in.  Corn- 
hill,  April. 

Character,  Training  for.  Henri 
Marion.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
April.  ^^  Movements  are  the  only 
possible  signs  of  what  is  going  on  ia 
the  child.  A  weak  and  indecisive 
step,  halting  speech,  slowness  in  eat- 
ing, the  physical  tendency  to  dawdle 
and  take  twice  as  long  as  it  needs  to 
do  anything,  betray  in  children  a  gen- 
eral mental,  corresponding  with  the 
organic,  inertness.*' 

Dante  in  der  englischen  Litteratur 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts.  Emil  Koep- 
pel.  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Lit- 
eratur-geschichte.    B.  3,  H.  6. 

Democracy  on  Literature,  Influence 
of.  Edmund  Gosse.  Contemporary^ 
April.  Tennyson  shows  little  such 
influence.  Browning  much.  I'his  one 
speaks  as  though  to  a  world  of  equals. 
On  the  highest  literature,  democracy 
has  scarely  any  influence.  ^'It  has 
not  interfered  with  the  poets,  least  of 
all  has  it  dictated  to  them.  Same  ia 
true  of  the  best  science,  history,  fic- 
tion. Democracy  has  been  stirred  to 
its  depths  by  Darwin,  though  to  the 
vast  mass  of  the  public  his  theories 
were  incredible,  unpalatable,  impi- 
ous." 

Earth,  The  last  days  of  the.  CamiUe 
Flammarion.     Contemporary,  April. 

Easter  difllculty.  The  modern.  Spec- 
tator, April  4.  ^^  Dean  Bradley  in  his 
Easter  Day  sermon  at  Westminster 
Abbey  put  his  flnger  on  the  very 
centre  of  the  contract  between  ancient 
and  modern  feeling  concerning  Easter^ 
when  he  said  that  while  it  was  the 
cruciflxion  of  Christ  which  was  to  ^the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness,*  it  is  now  the  res- 
urrection that  seems  to  modern  pride 
and  scepticism  a  stumbling-block  and 
foolishness.*' 

Elizabethan  drama  and  Victoriaa 
novel.  T.  D.  Robb.  Lippincott% 
April.  ^*  Novels  tend  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  narrow  interests  of 
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Uie  time.  A  great  truth,  like  that  of 
evolatiob,  pastes  for  the  time  being 
for  all  troth,  and  art  goes  gadding 
after  it."  '*  Novelists,  having  so  mach 
space,  tend  to  exposition  and  moraliz- 

iM." 

Fiction,  Brevity  in.  F.  M.  Bird. 
Lij^ncoUU^  April.  Long  books  are 
often  only  several  plots  loosely  tacked 
togetbuer.  Sbort  stories  are  becoming 
more  popular. 

Fiction,  The  science  of.  Paul  Bour- 
get,  Walter  BeSHOt,  Thomas  Hardy. 
NeiD  BevievOy  April.  The  first  believes 
that  such  a  science  can  be  formulated. 
'*  In  every  novel,  the  primary  condi- 
tion 19,  that  it  must  be  an  imaginative 
fragment  of  human  life,  as  exempli- 
fied in  particular  persons.  The  nov- 
elist who  wishes  his  creations  to  ap- 
pear real,  which  we  know  to  be  imagi- 
nary, is  fettered  by  the  logic  of  cop- 
sistency.''  —  The  second  of  these 
writers  would  have  a  school  for 
fie  ion,  hokiing  that,  like  any  other 
art,  the  writing  of  fiction  has  rules.  — 
The  third  maintains  that  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  but  that  the  novelist  is 
born,  not  made. 

Fire,  The  festival  of  the  car  of.  S. 
Baring-Gould.  Chamber*  8  Journal  y 
March  28. 

Formative  influences.  Martha  J. 
Lamb.  Forum^  March.  Pruf.  Simon 
Newcowb,  Forum^  April.  Both  of 
these  are  examples  of  how  natural 
lovers  of  knowledge  get  educated  with- 
out much  plan  or  method. 

Fragrance,  The  fine  art  of.  Llewel- 
lyn Bullock.  National  Beview^  April. 
'^  Refluement  comes  through  the 
senses;  its  production  is  the  aim  of 
art.  Bad  smells  and  depravity  asso- 
ciated ;  moral  purity  the  close  attend- 
ant of  aesthetic  refinement.^' 

Gibraltar  und  Malta  ffirGrossbri tan- 
nlen,  VVelchen  Werth  haben?  N.  von 
Engelnstedt.  Unsere  Ztity  H.  4.  D4S- 
cusses  the  suggested  exchange  of 
Gibraltar  for  the  Balearic  Islands. 
*^  With  the  growth  of  steamship  travel 
and  independence  of  wind  and  cur- 
rents, the  importance  of  Gibraltar 
began  to  diminish.  When  the  Lan- 
guedoc  canal  is  completed,  the  Balea- 
ric Islands  will  be  for  England  a  much 
more  strategic  point  than  Gibraltar  in 
the  western  Mediterranean.'' 

Ib.^en's  ^'  Brand.''  R.  A.  Armstrong. 
Westminster^  April.  The  writer  re- 
gards this  as  the  greatest  of  Ibsen's 
dramas,  gives  the  plot  and  selections 
translated. 


Isaiah,  The  oritioal  problem  of. 
London  Quarterly ^  April.  Review  of 
Dillman,  Deiitsch,  6.  A.  Smith,  Orelli, 
and  Driver.  *'  Our  own  opinion  ia 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  on  tha 
whole  turns  against  the  traditional 
view,  which  attributes  the  whole  of 
the  book  called  ^ Isaiah^  to  the  pro- 
phet himself." 

Italian  country-house.  An.  Sebaa- 
tian  Evans.    Longman'^B^  April. 

Liberty,  A  plea  for.  London  QuoT' 
terly^  April.  On  the  argument  of 
Spencer  and  others  against  socialism ; 
agrees  with  Spencer. 

Meteorltic  hypothesis,  The.  J.  E. 
Gore.  Qentleman*8  Magazine^  April. 
Account  of  the  theorv  of  Meyer  and 
Lockyer,  which  explains  nebulae  and 
stars  as  more  or  less  condensed  swarma 
of  meteorites. 

Morality,  A  basis  of  positive.  P.  G. 
Hamertou.  Contemporary ^  April.  Mo- 
ralltv  usually  held  by  priesthood  as 
less  important  than  ritual.  —  Diversity- 
of  religions  favorable  to  growth  of 
morality,  but  not  so  to  an  identity  of 
moral  views.  ^^  Outside  the  diff'erent 
creeds,  we  have  Custom,  the  guide  of 
the  unthinking  and  the  refuge  of  those 
who  are  weary  because  they  have 
tikought  too  much ;  and  Nature,  which 
all  philosophers  interrogate  and  which 
Kives  the  clearest  answers  on  all  phys- 
ical questions  and  the  most  confusing 
answei*8,  or  no  answers  at  all,  on 
moral  ones.''  But  neither  offers  sure 
and  discriminating  support  for  moral- 
ity. 

Muses  in  the  common  school.  The. 
Mary  £.  Burt.  Atlantic^  April.  A 
plea  for  reading  from  classic  material, 
instead  of  the  many  aimless  and  in- 
sipid stories  in  the  reading  books. 

Musical  instruments  and  their 
homes.    C.  F.  G.    Blackwood's^  April. 

Mutual  aid  among  savages.  Prinoe 
Krapotkin.  Nineteenth  Century^  April. 
Family  of  later  evolution  thau  tribe ; 
primitive  men  must  have  lived  togeth- 
er, not  in  isolation  of  families,  other-r 
wise  could  not  have  proved  superior 
to  other  animals. 

Physiological  efiect  of  alternating 
currents  of  high  frequency.  Elihu 
Thompson.  Electrical  Beview^  March 
20. 

Political  system.  Our  new.  Jfac- 
millan%  April.  **Two  forces  in  cur- 
rent politics,  —  enthusiasm  and  criti- 
cism. The  former  makes  a  majority, 
the  latter  destroys  it,  and  the  process  la 
again  repeated.    Party  spirit  is  dead 
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and  8o  public  life  is  maoh  more  inter- 
esUng  and  legisiation  leas  one  sided. 
Tills  will  exist  until  the  working  class 
Voters  are  naturally  organized  Into  a 
distinct  party." 

Politics  in  Fiction.  Blackwood:>$^ 
April.  ''Our  older  novelists  had 
ffrand  opportunities  and  did  not  neg- 
lect them.  Great  statesmen  made  nov- 
els the  channels  for  communicating 
their  thoughts  and  discussing  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  or  the  masses. 
Nor  was  the  popular  and  dramatic 
side  of  politics  neglected .*'  Chief 
among  them  are  Thackeray,  Disraeli, 
and  iToUope. 

Public  elementary  education  and  the 
free,  question.  £.  L.  Stanley.  Neva 
BwieWy  March.  ^^  Among  the  many 
libuses  which  follow  from  delegating 
to  irresponsible  and  private  managers 
the  authority  over  most  of  our  public 
school  system  is  the  vague  and  arbi- 
trary power  of  tax  enjoyed  by  them 
through  the  school  fee,  by  the  man- 
agement of  which  they  can  exclude 
certain  scholars.  The  clamour  for 
distinctive  church  school r  is  raised 
not  by  the  people  but  for  them  by  the 
clergy.  If  these  had  not  the  powerful 
wand  of  extra  rates  to  conjure  with, 
they  never  could  have  raised  the  sup- 
port which  is  now  given  to  denomina- 
tional schools,  llie  National  Union 
of  Teachers  can  give  plenty  of  in- 
stances where  theschoolmaster^a  posi- 
tion depends  not  merely  on  his  subor- 
dination, but  on  his  servility  to  the 
clergyman.*' 

Salutations  par  gestes  chez  les 
diff<§rent8  peupleg,  followed  by 
less  space,  l^s.  Garrick  Malle- 
ry.  Revue  Scient^que^  March  28. 
Verbal  salutations  have  their  origin 
in  those  by  gesture.  These  are  with 
or  without  contact.  In  those  with 
contact,  touch,  odor,  and  taste  play  a 
part. 

Savoy  dynasty,  the  Pope  and  Re- 
public, The.  By  a  continental  states- 
man. Contemporary^  April.  *'The 
crown  of  Italy,  the  child  of  Latlnism 
and  of  the  Revolution,  is  false  to  its 
dual  origin,  when  it  devotes  itself  to 
the  interest  of  paii-Germani'*m  and  the 
idea  of  Divine  Right."  The  writer 
asserts  that  Italy's  true  policy  would 
be  to  ally  herself  with  France  rather 
than  with  Germany. 

Seal  and  whale  fishery  of  1890, 
Notes  on  the.  Gliomas  Southwell. 
"Zoologist^  April.  Owing  to  fine  weath- 
er, lee  accumulated  In  the  Greenland 


seas,  entirely  preventing  seal  and 
whale  fishery  there  last  year. 

Suge,  The  variety.  Chamber^M 
Journal^  March  14.  '*  The  theatre  had 
lost  its  hold  on  the  masses  and  occu- 
pied the  same  position  as  the  church ; 
both  stooped  to  the  level  of  the  people 
by  establishing  the  music  hall  and  the 
mission  hall.— The  music  balls  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  publicans,  who 
soon  learnt  that  good  music  did  not 
encourage  drinking  half  so  much  as 
did  the  most  foolish  and  inane  of 
comic  songs." 

^^Such  sarcenet  surety."  Kathe- 
rine  Hart.  Foet  Lore^  March  16.  On 
swearing  as  a  mark  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  Elizabethan  age.  '« The  fiibli- 
cal  allusions  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, the  expressions  of  mock  piety 
and  the  mockery  of  alleged  piety  are 
in- most  cases  intended  to  burlesque 
the  Scriptural  pedantry  of  the  Puritan 
and  his  devout  demeanor." 

Sugar  plantation.  Life  on.  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browue.  Gentleman^ s  Magcaine^ 
April.  Sugar  raising  and  trade  in  the 
Barbadoes. 

Sun's  radiation  of  heat.  W.  Gk>ir. 
National,  April.  He  holds  that  there  is 
no  more  heat  radiated  off  than  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  planets  and  other 
bodies,  that  there  can  be  radiation  only 
from  one  body  to  another  body  of 
matter,  and  that  the  ether  absorbs  no 
heat. 

Superstitions.  Spectator^  March  28. 
*4f  the  majority  of  those  who  are  in- 
consistent in  keeping  Sunday  could 
bring  themselves  to  examine  their 
motives  strictly,  they  would  honestly 
confess  that  they  kept  Sunday  after  a 
certain  fashion  because  it  was  unlucky 
to  work  upon  that  day.  They  will 
assert  that  England  owes  its  great- 
ness to  its  strict  observance  of  a  Sun- 
day,—  rather  a  narrow  and  Insular 
vi^w  to  take  of  the  workings  of  Prov- 
idence." 

Syria,  Rude  stone  monuments  in. 
C.  R.  Conder.  Scottish  Bevievo^  Jan- 
uary. Attributes  these  monuments  to 
the  Turanian  race.  *'  Whether  Celt  or 
Norse,  the  dolmen  builders  of  the  west 
of  Europe  appear  to  have  been  of  dif- 
ferent race  to  those  who  erected  the 
Syrian  monuments,  and  there  is  no 
dlHtinct  evidence  that' the  sepulchral 
chambers  of  Europe  are  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  free  dolmens  of  Syrla.^' 

Theocritus,  The  second  Idyl  of. 
^*  Incantations."  J.  A.  Symonda. 
Fortnightly,    April.      Translation    of 
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this  SIcilkn  poem,  with  explanatory 
comments. 

Wundt*8  '^  System  der  Philosophie.'* 
Johannes  Volkelt.  Philosophiacht 
MonaUhefU,  B.  XXVll,  H.  5  u.  6 
^^  Wundt  ^oes  beyond  Kant  and  holds 
that  in  all  Itnowiofc  of  nature  there  is 
jin  objective  passing  beyond  the  per- 
<^ption8.  He  never  clearly  meets  the 
problem  of  knowing  the  trans-subjec- 


tive,    because     of      his      identity- 
theory."' 

Zoologist  among  the  idealists,  A. 
Edward  Charoier.  Westminster^  April, 
Criticism  of  C.  Lloyd  Morgan's  ''  Ani- 
mal Life  and  Intelligence."  The 
critic  identifies  the  writer  as  in  reali- 
ty an  idealist  who  has  coined  some 
new  terms  to  conceal  his  identity. 

J.  P. 


A  NOTABLE  BOOK.^ 

That  we  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in  noticing  this  volume,  the  fourth  of  a 
series  emanating,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years,  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
gifted  writer,  has  not  been  the  result  of  neglect,  or  of  a  low  estimate  of  its 
worth.  On  the  contrary,  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  Platonic  dialogues 
herein  translated,  and  those  of  the  previous  volumes  —  **  Socrates,"  **AI>ay 
in  Athens  with  Socrates,"  and  '^ Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life"  —  we  desired 
to  refresh  our  acquaintance  with  those  graver  works,  and  to  observe  how  the 
Talks  of  these  gay  **  young  Athenians  "  with  the  great  philosopher,  as  repre- 
sented by  Plato,  would  bear  compHrisou,  first,  in  intrinsic  worth,  as  contribu- 
tions to  a  more  general  knowledge  of  Socrates's  and  Plato's  teaching;  and, 
second,  in  the  skill  uud  fidelity  of  the  translation.  In  both  respects  the  result 
has  been  very  satisfactory :  the  spirit  and  liveliness  of  repartee,  so  vividly 
depicted  by  Plato  in  the  dialogistic  encounters  of  these  bright  young  gentle- 
men of  Athens  has  received  full  justice  from  the  scholarly  translator,  whose 
grace,  taste  and  ability  as  a  conversationist  also  we  have  heard  highly  praised. 
Certainly,  to  a  very  large  and  important  class  of  readers  —  the  generation  of 
young  men  and  more  of  young  women  —  ^^  the  forty  thousand  young  women 
now  studying  in  the  colleges  of  America,"  of  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer's 
stirring  and  sensible  address  to  the  Woman*s  Club  of  Melrose  on  April  16th  — 
an  address  which  we  hope  to  see  preserved  and  circulated  in  a  permanent  form 
—  these  lively  discussions  of  the  Athenian  students  will  offer  greater  attrac- 
tion, than  the  more  serious  teaching  of  the  largest  and,  to  our  mind,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  previous  volumes  —  Socrates. 

The  perusal  of  that  work,  when  it  appeared  about  twelve  years  ago, 
reawakened  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  in  earlier  days,  we  had 
been  so  charmed,  yet  saddened,  by  the  story  of  the  trial  and  defence  of  the 
brave  reformer  and  reprover  of  untruth  and  evil,  and  by  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  Plato's  works  —  the  Phaedo.  While  still  adhering  to  that  sentiment 
and  opinion,  we  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  charms  offered  to  the  young, 
the  lively,  the  imaginative  readers  and  thinkers  of  this  modern  age,  by  the 
conversations  of  their  prototypes  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  the 
most  intellectual  nation  of  the  old  world. 

Among  many  notices,  American  and  European,  of  this  series  of  translations 
which  the  writer  has  seen,  one,  that  appeared  in  a  leading  Boston  paper, 
towards  the  close  of  1886,  from  the  pen  of  a  critic  whose  competency  as  a 
Greek  scholar  has  long  been  acknowledged,  gives  so  concise  and  judicious  a 

>  Talks  with  Athenian  Youths.    Translated  ftrom  the  Charmides,  Lysis,  Laobes,  Buthy- 
demus  and  Theaetetus  of  Plato.    New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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wammutj  of  their  history,  tliAt  we  cite  tonie  portions  of  it  for  the  iafbroMlliNi. 
aflbrded  thereio  for  readers,  as  yet  aoacqaaioted  with  the  nature  and  OMrlta  of' 
the  works; — and  also  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  suggestion  that  wer  s6«li 
venture  to  offer  to  Uie  accomplished  author. 

^*  Seven  years  ago  our  classical  scholars  and  literary  cridcs  were  startled  iirt»^ 
surprise  and  admiration  by  the  appearance  of  a  work,  modest  and  unasBmiiiB^ 

-  alike  in  its  preface  aud  in  the  omission  of  the  author's  name  from  the  tldflk 
page,  on  which  appeared  simply  these  words :  — '  Socsatbs.  A  Tranalatioa 
of  the  Apology,  Orito  and  Parts  of  the  Phaedo  of  Plato.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.'  Within  two  years  from  its  publication,  that  work 
had  been  criticised  and  received  with  remarkable  favor,  not  only  by  a  large 
number  of  the  most  scholarly  reviews  and  journals  of  America  and  England, 
but  also  by  many  leading  Greek  professors  and  scholars  of  both  countries. 
*  *  *  *  Many  of  our  own  distinguished  Greek  scholars  were,  from  the 
first,  emphatic  in  their  commendation  of  the  accurate  scholarship  and  the 
qlear,  pure  English  of  the  work :  but,  before  the  close  of  its  second  year,  their 
words  of  w^elcome  and  approbation  appeared  almost  lukewarm,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Hppreciative  notices  that  came  from  many  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  and  classical  scholars  of  the  great  English  universities.  The  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  at  Oxford,  famous  himself  as  a  translator  and  expounder 
of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  History  of  Thucydides,  was,  it  appeared, 
as  outspoken  in  acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  work,  as  was  that  cautious 
and  erudite  scholar,  The  Very  Beverend  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  author  (in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Scott)  of  the  well-known  Greek  Lexicon;  and  their 
approving  judgments  were  heartily  endorsed  by  quite  a  number  of  men, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  eminent  for  scholarship  at  both  universities,  such  aa 
Provost  Monro,  of  Oriel  College;  Papillon,  the  accomplished  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  and  Professor  Mandell  Creighton,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  recently  took  such  a  leading  and  popular  part,  as  representative  ojf 
his  University  at  the  Harvard  Celebration  of  its  250th  Anniversary.  This  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  welcome  to  a  small,  unostentatious  work  by  an  anony- 
mous American  author.  *  *  *  In  1883,  a  second  volume  was  announced  by 
the  Scribners,  entitled  '  A  Day  at  Athens  with  Socrates,'  the  success  of  which 
was,  to  a  large  extent,  secured  by  that  of  its  predecessor,  and  has  t>een  very 
fuUy  realized.  Several  of  the  English  university  professors  and  the  mistresses 
of  Girton  College  and  Xewnhani  Hall  used  both  works  m  connection  with  their 
college  lectures.  And  now,  happily  in  time  for  Christmas,  ban  just  appeared, 
in  quaint  but  most  graceful  adornment  —  simplex  munditiis  —  a  third  volume  of 
Platonic  translations  from  the  same  diligent  and  scholarly  hand,  which  the 
present  writer,  after  a  careful  perusal,  does  not  hesitate  to  commend  as  a  worthy 
mate  of  its  two  predecessors.  Equally  sound  in  scholarship,  ani}  perhaps  even 
more  severely  plain  and  pure  in  English  style,  it  affords  evidence  of  a  deeper 
and  more  matured  insight  into  the  full  sense  of  Plato's  esoteric  teachings,  and 
of  their  great  practical  value  to  much  that  concerns  the  social  and  personal 
interests  of  humanity  in  America  and  Britain  today,  no  less  — mutatis  mtUandim 

—  than  in  Europe  and  Athens  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago. 

*'  As  the  author's  name^  is  still  suppressed  at  her  own  desire,  we  do  not  give 
it  here,  although  it  has  now  been  for  some  years  an  open  secret  that  these 
scholarly  and  healthy  works  are  from  the  pen  of  a  Boston  lady,  who  is  still  la 

1  Since  made  public  at  Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason,  of  Boston. 
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Ihe  early  prime  of  life  and  intellect,  and  Is  no  less  known  and  respected  for  her 
practical  and  liberal  aid  of  every  sonnd  and  judicious  plan  for  promoting  soand 
education  and  social  reform  among  the  poorer  classes  of  this,  her  native  city, 
than  for  the  finished  scholarship  by  which  she  has  justly  won  such  solid  com- 
mendation from  eminent  and  impartial  critics/*  •  •  •  u  'j^^  ^^^  volume 
just  issued,  *  Talks  about  Life  with  Socrates/  will  l>e  no  less  valuable  to  the 
students  of  Plato  at  our  colleges  and  universities,  than  to  all  intelligent  young 
people,  who  can  appreciate  sound  thinking  and  good  writing,  combined  with 
accurate  Greek  scholarship ;  while  the  book  Itself,  as  a  Christmas  Box,  will 
be  yet  more  valuable  to  all  students,  but  more  especially  to  the  many,  who  are 
bravely  enduring  much  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  In  their  struggle  to  acquire 
higher  and  more  liberal  education :  for  the  author,  we  are  credibly  informed^ 
while  born  to  wealth  and  high  position,  and  the  temptations  offered  thereby  to> 
a  life  of  ease  and  social  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  has,  while  performing  with 
grace  and  dignity  the  duties  of  her  social  position  from  very  early  life,  afforded 
in  her  own  daily  life,  an  example  of  diligence  and  well-regulated  system  and 
method  in  her  studies,  and  of  steady,  persistent  energy,  good  sense  and  mod- 
esty in  helping  by  sonnd  advice  and  lil>eral  .aid,  whatever  movements  have 
seemed  likely  to  promote  sound  education,  and  the  domestic  and  social  eleva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  community/' 

We  had  intended  to  cite  some  passages  from  these  '*  Talks  with  Athenian 
Youths  *'  us  specimens  at -once  of  felicity  in  translating  the  spirit,  no  less  than 
the  words  of  the  eager,  impetuous,  Chaerephon  and  Ctesippus  —  the  shy,  yet 
impulsive  and  frank  Lysis;  and  ^Hhe  beautiful-speaking  Theaetetus '';  but  the 
limits  assigned  us  warn  us  to  conclude.  This  we  shall  do  first  by  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  care  and  good  taste  of  the  publishers  of  these  works  in  the  graceful 
yet  chaste  style  of  their  adornments,  and  second  b}*  cordially  commending  this 
lively  sketch  of  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  modes  of  teaching  truth  by  the 
^'  reductio  ad  absurdum  '*  method  of  analysis.  The  author  will,  it  is  hoped, 
pardon  the  writer  for  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a  very  noble  and  useful 
employment  of  scholarship,  guided  and  inspired  by  Christian  faith  and  duty» 
to  show,  in  some  future  work,  how  far  short  the  teaching  even  of  Socrates  and 
Plato  falls  of  the  simple,  straight-forward  lessons  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer^ 
and,  bright  and  attractive  as  were  some  of  their  young  Athenian  disciples  how 
oer]^  far  {Aetr  lives,  honestly  and  Impartially  studied,  fall  below  the  standard 
required  of  true,  Christian  young  men  and  women  of  our  own  time  and  coun- 
try. If  what  has  been  told  him  of  the  writer  of  these  excellent  translations 
be  true,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  lesson  afforded  by  that  writer's  modest,  useful 
and  benevolent  life  is  in  itself  a  lesson  of  immense  worth  to  the  young  people 
of  this,  her  native  place  and  country ;  and  the  devoting  of  her  sound  scholar- 
'ship,  good  sense,  and  good  taste  to  a  work  that  should  vividly,  yet  simply, 
demonstrate  the  true  nobility,  and  worth,  and  happiness  of  simple.  Christian 
living  —  Is  a  task  for  which  she  is  eminently  qualified. 

Such  a  work  from  one  who  is  recognized  by  all  as  a  sound  scholar,  modesty 
sensible,  ^*  a  doer^  not  a  mere  hearer  of  the  word/'  would  prove  a  blessing  to 
her  generation  and  her  country. 

April  18,  1891. 
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la  tbeM  day*  tbere  «ziaU  no  greater  need  in  Lfae  achooU  Uibd  tbe  tMohtog  of 
morals.  Since  the  ontcry  agaloit  the  Bible  In  the  public  schools,  there  haa 
grown  lip  H  dUposltlon  od  the  part  of  most  teachers  to  llinti  thfllr  work  to  the 
pnrelf  theoretical  atndlea  contained  In  the  preavrlbed  t«zl-boolta  and  toeacbsw 
all  Initruction  In  morals,  'i'hli  coodltloD  Is  lamentable,  and  every  effort  to 
remedy  It  mniC  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  lu  (he  education  ot  oar  children. 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Comegys  has  recast  and  added  to  Jacob  Abbott's  famou 
"  Bollo  Code  of  Horala,"  and  Olon  ft  Co.  have  IsBued  It  under  the  Utle  of  A 
Primer  of  Ethics.  It  is  a  most  excellent  little  manual,  entirely  free  Iron 
sectarianism,  and  treats  of  Just  sach  subjects  ai  school  children  oeed  instnie- 
tlon  In,  namely,  truth,  obedience,  .Industry,  honesty,  fidelity,  pollteoess,  datioa 
at  school,  to  playmates,  to  dumb  crestures,  profanity,  gratitude,  etc.,  «tc. 


intended  to  light  the  torch  and  cheer  the  heart  ot  the  desponding  teacher. 
Tbe  price,  ten  centa,  matces  It  accessible  to  all.  The  same  firm  publishes  a 
much  more  pretentious  book  '''  Buckeye- Ha wkeye  School-Master,"  being  the 
life  story  of  Dr.  Cart  HcKenzle  by  one  of  tbe  teachers.  Beginolog  at  Carl's 
blrtb,  it  follows  his  fortunes  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  and  California.  As  a  teacher, 
he  shows  energy,  taut,  self-reliance  and  a  rare  faculty  of  enthusing  liis  teach* 
ers  and  pupils.  The  writer  lacks  literary  finish,  but  it  is  a  well  meant  eSbrt  to 
cheer  and  help  the  weary  teacher  and  to  lift  up  his  or  her  Ideals.  There  are 
bits  of  breezy  Western  experience  here  which  Eastern  teachers  may  read  with 
profit. 

Harper  A  Brothers  publish  a  thluk  volume  of  200  favorite  songs  and  hymns, 
called  The  Franklin  Square  Sono  Collection.  This  is  No.  7  In  their  aerlea 
and  Is  most  csrelully  selected  by  J.  P.  HcCaskey.  It  Is  well  adapted  tor  vm 
in  the  school  and  the  home. 

We  have  received  The  Education  of  thb  Jews,  a  scholarly  and  helpful 
monograph,  by  Henry  H.  Leipalger,  Fh.  D.  This  ie  No.  18  in  tbe  series  of 
educational  monographs,  published  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  M.  Butler, 
of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Southland,  which  Pres.  J.  C.  Price  founded,  comes  to  us  from  Win- 
ston, N.  C,  full  trieghted  with  the  enrneat  words  ot  the  American  Assoote- 
tlon  of  Educators  of  Colored  Youth,    It  is  full  of  courage,  light  and  hope. 

The  Drift  of  the  Youno  Hen  with  Relation  to  the  Churches,  to  a 
eot>er,  candid,  able  treatment  ot  the  matter,  by  C.  E.  Hurrlugton,  D.  O. 
Parents  and  teachers  will  profit  by  a  careful  perusal  ot  these  seventy^tTa 
pages.    Published  by  the  CongregatlOQal  ».  S.  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 
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The  Knuwledcie  Annual,  ISOO.  Is  a  publlcattoD  of  a  very  useful  klad. 
Some  I,'200  eubjecte  of  the  character  of  those  UBuallf  treated  la  cyclopedias, 
but  which  as  yet  have  aot  gcQerally  found  tbeir  way  iuto  any  cyclopedia  what- 
ever, are  treated  in  thie  volume.  A  valuable  feature  of  Knoieledge  ia  lea 
biographical  notlcea  of  meu  and  women  of  note.  It  treniB  auch  topics  as 
"Farmers'  Alliauce."  "Naitoriallsm,"  "Ballot  lleform"  [In  Its  most  recent 
develop  ID  eats),  "  ChrUtlau  Endeavor  Society,"  ■'  Strength  of  Modern  Navies," 
"  Armies  of  the  World,"  etc.  The  vtdume  before  aa  ooouiliu  about  600  paget, 
and  coDslsta  of  the  Issuea  of  the  "cyclopedic  rnKKazine"  KmoteU4g«  for  the 
year  ended  December,  1890.  This  nasasine  la  pablUhed  monthly,  by  John  B. 
Alden,  3S3  Pearl  street,  New  York ;  SO  oenti  a  year. 

The  Gospels  abe  True  Hibtosibs  Ib  the  title  of  a  little  volame  ot  great 
worth  by  one  of  the  greateat  preachers  of  thla  country  —  Dr.  John  Henry 
Barrows  of  Chicago.  Here  are  seven  broad,  cogent,  luold,  philosophic  leotarea 
on  such  subjects  as  "Who  wrote  the  Four  OospeU?"  "Are  the  Gospel  Hlr<- 
oles  Credlblef  "  >*  Did  Christ  Rise  from  ttie  Dead?"  etc.  If  any  Chiistlaa'i 
faith  Is  weak.  If  any  young  man  inclines  to  scepticism,  let  him  read  tbla  book. 
The  style  Is  fresh  and  clear,  the  reasoning  calm  and  oonrladng,  the  argument 
well-balanced  aud  buttressed,  the  Illustrations  right  to  the  point,  and  eTery 
page  shows  the  wide  reading  and  learning  of  Its  author.  Published  by  D. 
rA>throp  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  76  cents. 

The  Man  Wonderful  in  the  Hodse  Beautiful  Is  a  book  calculated  to 
do  an  Inestimable  amount  of  good.  In  the  form  of  allegory,  It  teaches  the 
principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  sad  efftets  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  this  house  beautiful  (the  body}.  In  whlofa  each  of  us  lives.  The 
allegory  is  well  carried  out,  and  the  book  will  greatly  Interest  children.  The 
bones  are  the  foundations  of  the  house.  The  muscles  are  the  walla  and  aerr- 
ants.  The  mouth,  teeth  and  sallvarj'  glands  form  the  hall;  the  stomach  and 
gastric  Juice  are  the  kitchen;  Che  small  Intestines  are  the  dining-room;  the 
heart  la  the  engine;  the  blood  the  housekeeper;  tlie  liver  the  farnaoe, 
etc.,  etc.  It  Is  well  adapted  for  home  reading  or  for  schools.  We  wish 
It  might  be  studied  In  every  family  in  the  land.  The  authors  are  Drs. 
Uary  A.  and  Cblllon  B.  Allan.    Published  by  Fowler  A  Wells  Co.,  New 

York.    Price,  91, SO.    Bow  to  MagnetiMt,  Is  an  Interesting  pamphlet  on  this 

subject  by  Fowler  A  Wells  Co.,  New  York. 

To  their  excellent  Uodern  Language  Series,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.  have  added 
Jules  Sandeau's  famous  comedy,  Hademouellb  dk  La  Skiolierk,  edited 
with  an  introduction  and  English,  by  F.  M,  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  play  is  most  carefully  edited,  and  the  notes  «re  replete  with 
infonnatlon.    An  excellent  account  of  Sandean  is  given. 

Hr.  Thomas  H.  Haslck  has  collected  from  nearly  all  the  scientists  their 
aphorisms,  dicta,  and  speculations  concerning  nature,  and  has  discussed  them 
vigorously  and  fairly  in  his  book  entitled  The  Genesis  op  Nature,  considered 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Philosophy,  as  based  upon  the  persistence  of 
energy.  Mr.  Mu sick  collates  the  various  theories  put  forth  regarding  nature 
and  its  laws,  and  brings  to  bear  on  these  the  results  of  much  and  extensive 
reading  and  meditation.  His  book  appeals  to  all  Interested  in  discovering  the 
truth,  and  will  stimulate  Investigation  and  provoke  discussion.  Published  by 
John  B.  Alden,  New  York. 
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We  naturally  turn  to  the  German  when  we  seek  for  fandameotals  In  any 
«xaot  Bolenoe.  In  particular  do  we  look  to  the  German  for  what  la  eaaential, 
even  for  the  speculative,  in  metaphysics,  ethics,  psychology,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. In  these  the  German  delights  to  investigate,  formulate,  and  postulate. 
And  the  contributions  from  Germany  have  enriched  the  literature,  stimulated 
investigation,  broadened  the  field  of  thought,  as  have  those  of  no  other  naCloQ. 
Yet  the  consideration  of  subjects  relating  to  the  mind  are  not  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  sea,  for  from  Copenhagen  comes  a  volume  under  the  title  of  OUTLncBS 
OF  PSTCHOLOor,  by  Harold  HGffdiug,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  volume  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  which  It  treats. 
While  it  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  or  expectation  to  look  for  anything  new 
•on  the  subject  of  psychology,  yet  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  discussion  of 
accepted  or  mooted  points  may  be  given  in  a  manner  more  or  less  attractive 
and  novel.  Professor  HGffding  has  clear  notions  and  discusses  his  topics  with 
Tigor.  He  follows  somewhat  the  beaten  paths  of  his  predecessors,  but  does 
not  accept  their  opinions  when  his  own  experience  testifies  to  the  contrary. 
His  style  is  a  little  heavy  for  students,  and  his  Outlines  would  have  to  be  used 
rather  as  a  reference  book  than  a  text-book.  The  translation  has  been  made 
by  Mary  E.  Lowndes.    Published  by  Macmillan  &,  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Mechanism  and  Personalitt  Is  the  title  of  Dr.  Francis  A.  Shoup's  book 
In  which  he  attempts  to  give  the  present  attitude  of  Philosophy  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  scientific  research,  and  that  in  a  way  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  ordinary  reader.  Doctor  Shoup  leaves  the  well-worn  paths' of  meta- 
physicians and  blazes  ont  a  road  sometimes  parallel,  sometimes  divergent  from 
that  so  generally  followed.  While  he  has  few  new  theories  to  propound  and 
discuss,  he  has  many  new  notions  concerning  long-accepted  theories  and  he 
makes  interesting  reading  to  those  versed  In  metaphysics.  His  studies  in  the 
Tarious  fields  of  science  have  been  extensive  and  thorough,  and  he  brings  to 
l>ear  on  bis  arguments  the  best  proof  that  science  has  to  offer.  The  book  la  a 
thoughtful,  earnest,  vigorous  effort  to  place  philosophy  on  a  scientific  and 
rational  basis,  and  must  command  the  attention  of  all  students  and  teachers. 

In  a  Briefek  Practical  Rhetoric  by  Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark,  of  Syracoae 
University,  there  is  found  all  that  the  student  in  a  high  school  or  academy  will 
need.  In  its  three  hundredj)ages  are  put  the  elements  of  rhetoric  in  a  manner 
that  will  attract  the  learner  and  gratify  the  teacher.  Professor  Scott  does  not 
seek  to  show  hi^  erudition  or  fine  critical  powers  In  his  book,  but  to  give  such 
Instruction  that  the  learner  must  be  better  able  to  speak,  write  and  understand 
his  own  language.  The  book  Is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely,  the  Form,  the 
Style,  the  Thought,  and  Versification.  Each  part  is  treated  fully  and  clearly, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  lacking. 

The  recent  death  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Quick,  is  a  shock  and  a  loss  to  the  educa- 
tional world.  His  long  and  faithful  service  in  the  cause,  and  his  labors  to  ele- 
vate and  quicken  those  engaged  In  training  the  young,  have  endeared  him  to 
every  teacher,  and  his  death  comes  like  a  personal  loss.  Broad-minded,  gen- 
erous, courageous,  he  was  the  man  to  set  the  standard  and  encourage  teachers 
to  aspire  to  its  'height.  With  the  news  of  his  death  comes  his  revised  and 
almost  rewritten  Educational  Keformers,  the  seventeenth  volume  in  the 
International  Education  series.    The  first  edition  of   this  famous  work  was 
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issued  in  Eo^z^land  in  1868,  aod  coDsisted  of  500  copies.  These  sold  slowly  and 
gave  small  encoaragemeot  to  the  author.  But  the  AmericaD  teacher  demanded 
Uie  book,  and  three  or  four  different  publishers  in  the  United  States  brought 
out  editions  and  the  work  became  a  classic  among  teachers  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  Doctor  Harris,  the  editor  of  the  series,  persuaded  Professor  Quick  to 
revise  his  book  for  the  Education  series,  and  Quick's  last  literary  labors  were 
made  in  rewriting  his  book.  The  work  needs  no  words  of  criticism,  the  time 
for  that  has  passed,  but  it  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  school  teacher  in 
the  United  States,  and  should  be  read  and  studied  many  times  and  much.  The 
new  edition  contains  so  much  that  the  old  edition,  lacked  that  it  really  sup- 
plants it  and  makes  it  necessary  that  the  new  should  replace  the  old  in  the 
library.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &,  Co. 

One'language  book  begets  another,  and  the  end  is  not  in  view.  Some  dis- 
carding all  but  the  briefest  of  the  technicalities  of  grammar  are  books  for  the 
study  of  words,  while  others  are  nearly  all  rules  of  structure  and  are  merely 
suggestive  for  language  work.  Occasionally  the  happy  medium  appears  and 
the  teacher  rejoices  thereat.  Maxwell's  Advanced  Lessons  in  English 
Grammar  is  the  third  book  in  the  series,  and  is  designed  for  higher  grammar 
classes.  In  it  the  author  returns  to  the  good  old-fashioned  four  divisions 
of  grammar,  orthography,  etymology,  syntax  and  prosody,  and  he  makes  a 
book  that  will  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  found  nothing  but 
^^  words,  words,  words,''  in  the  more  recent  grammars.  Every  subject  has 
been  carefully  elaborated,  and  there  is  enough  language  work  to  illustrate  the 
rules  of  grammar  to  satisfy  the  most  critical.  The  series  is  now  complete  and 
offers  a  graded  course  in  language  which  must  prove  valuable  to  all  students 
and  teachers.    Published  by  American  Book  Company. 

The  American  Book  Company  have  issued  in  a  compact  volume  Applbton'8 
School  Phtsics,  under  the  literary  editorship  of  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos, 
who  had  for  collaborateurs  Professors  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Francis  E.  Kipher,  of  Washington  University,  Silas  W.  Holman,  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  Francis ^B.  Crocker,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. To  each  of  these  specialists  was  assigned  a  portion  ot  the  book,  and 
when  these  sections  were  brought  together,  they  combined  to  make  one  of  the 
most  unique,  substantial  and  perfect  of  text-books.  No  one  branch  of  physios 
has  been  elaborated  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  special  and  expert  attention 
has  been  given  to  every  subject.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  are  nearly 
all  new.  The  subject  of  electricity  is  most  exhaustively  treated  and  illustrated, 
and  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  inventions  in  this  sci- 
ence. Appleton^s  School  Physics  is  one  of  the  best  text^books  that  have  come 
to  our  desk,  and  its  use  in  schools  must  speedily  demonstrate  its  worth. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  handbooks  published  is  that  issued  by  the  Society 
for  Political  Education,  entitled  The  Beader*s  Guide  in  Economic,  Social 
AND  Political  Science.  It  ie>  a  classified  bibliography,  American,  English, 
French  and  German,  with  descriptive  notes,  author,  title,  and  subject  index. 
It  focuses  every  existing  means  of  education  in  ^American  citizenship.  The 
title  of  every  work  published  on  the  science  of  government  is'  here  given  and 
the  explanatory  notes  given  with  each  title  show  to  the  reader  just  what  the 
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book  aims  to  treat  of.  Ko  handler,  or  more  aseful  book  haa  been  pabllahed  for 
those  ioterested  in  the  great  social,  economic,  and  political  qaestioQS.  It  is 
edited  by  B.  R.  Bowker  and  George  lies,  and  is  published  by  G.  P.  Patnam^a 
Sons. 

The  Cartina  Method  to  learn  Spanish,  by  R.  D.  De  La  Cartina,  M.  A. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  intended  for  self-study  or  for  use  in  schools.  The 
author  in  his  preface  states  that  ^'the  student,  if  reasonably  diligent,  may 
count  upon  being  able  to  speak,  understand,  and  write  in  Spanish  quite  fluently 
In  the  short  space  of  twenty  lessons.^'  As  the  book  contains  400  pages  and  is 
divided  into  twenty  lessons,  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  assertion  that  if  the  student 
learns  each  lesson  thoroughly  as  he  proceeds,  he  will  be  able  to  read  Spanish 
by  the  time  the  book  is  finished,  but  to  assert  that  he  will,  self-taught,  be 
'^able  to  speak,  understand,  and  write  Spanish  quite  fluently^'  is  quite  pother 
matter  which  experience  alone  could  prove.  Anything  that  the  student  needs 
in  grammar  is  supplied  in  detail  by  the  author,  and  those  who  contemplate 
studying  this  most  fascinating  language  can  And  no  better  book  for  their  pur^ 
pose. 

PERIODICALS. 

state  Superintendent  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  sends  out  a  bright  and  interesting  six- 
teen-page pamphlet,  called  **  A  Forest  Festival  of  Song  and  Sentiment  for  the  School 
Children  of  Iowa,  to  be  used  in  Celebration  of  Arbor  Day,  April  24,  1891."  It  is  fall  of 
good  things  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Iowa  writers,  about  Iowa  trees,  birds  and  flowers. 
— — —  The  Tileston  Scholarship,  founded  in  1891  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson,  of  New  York, 
will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  on  June  10, 1891.  This  scholarship  is  tenable  for  two* 
years  and  entitles  the  holder  to  Aree  tuition  at  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 

Teachers  during  that  time. During  the  first  three  months  of  1891  Brentano's  Bttok 

CktU  has  reviewed  128  new  American  and  English  books  '*  without  comment,*'  and  in- 
dexed 1.914  magazine  articles  contained  in  over  200  of  the  leading  American  and  foreign 
periodicals.    Book  Chat  is  a  very  bright  and  excellent  periodical.    It  is  very  serviceable- 

to  busy  writers. Baron  Hirsoh,  the  renowned  financier  and  philanthropist,  will 

explain  for  the  North  American  Review  at  a  very  early  date,  the  principles  which  have 
animated  him  In  the  distribution  of  his  princely  philanthropies.  His  views  have 
special  pertinence  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  important  discussion  on  tbe 
*<  Besponsibillties  of  Wealth,'*  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  the  Bevieio  by 
such  eminent  authorities  as  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Professor  Ely,   Bishop  Potter,    Hon. 

Edward  J.  Phelps,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. Ex-Mlnister  Phelps  hma 

a  vigorous  paper  in  Harper*»  Magazine  for  April  on  the  "  Behring  Sea  Controversy.  It 
is  a  cogent,  fearless  argument  for  the  American  side  of  the  case,  and  is  attracting^ 

much  attention. In  the  North  American  Review  for  March  are  some  very  Interesting 

letters  by  the  late  General  Sherman.    In  the  April  number  Secretary  .Rusk  begins  a 

series  of  articles  by  cabinet  officers. In  the  April  Overland  Monthly,  Colonel  W.  C. 

Little  tells  of  General  Sherman's  life  as  a  banker  in  San  Francisco  before  the  war. 

In  the  Forum  for  April  are  articles  of  interest  by  Senator  Hoar,  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  oif 

Texas,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  of  New  York. The  April  number  of  the  QuairUHif 

Journal  ef  Economice  contains  two  noteworthy  articles  on  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  economic  rent  to  capital  and  labor  as  well  as  to  land,  —  one  by  Professor  J. 
B.  Clark,  of  Smith  College,  and  the  other  by  J.  A.  Hobson,  of  London.  The  two  writers 

have  come  to  similar  results  independently  and  simultaneously. The  Kindergarttm 

(Chicago)  is  doing  good  service  for  mothers  and  children. The  April  number  of  the 

new  magszine  i^omance  contains  nineteen  complete  stories. The  Cassell  Publishing^ 

Company  have  Just  concluded  arrangements  with  the  distinguished  Spanish  novelist* 
B.  Perez  Galdos,  by  which  they  become  his  publishers  for  all  English  speaking  countries. 

Sister  Rose  Gertrude  has  written  an  article  for  The  Ladiee*  Home  Journal  for  Jime» 

on  "  What  it  Is  to  Be  a  Leper,'*  in  which  she  gives  a  clear  glimpse  of  leper-lifs  in 
Molakai ;  how  the  disease  is  contracted ;  how  it  is  treated  and  cured,  and  how  the  lepers 
live  in  their  exile. 
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SHORTENING    THE    COLLEGE  COURSE, 

BY  PRESIDENT  8.  C.  BARTLETT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Of  Dartmouth  College. 

AFTER  the  persevering  and  urgent  efrorts  to  reduce  the  time 
and  study  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard 
College,  the  negative  action  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  a 
somewhat  noteworthy  event.  Equally  noteworthy  were  the 
majorities  by  which  the  several  votes  were  carried,  and  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  ground  was  covered.  The  action 
rejected  not  only  a  shortening  at  the  beginning,  but  a  shortening 
at  the  end. 

If  correctly  reported,  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  requirements 
to  sixteen  courses  of  study  received  twenty  negative  votes  and 
but  one  afi&rmative.  The  proposal  to  arrange  for  conferring  the 
degree  at  the  middle,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  nine.  The  resolution  to 
accept  as  substitutes  in  senior  year  the  courses  in  physiology  and 
anatomy,  which  form  a  part  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical 
School,  was  negatived  by  eighteen  to  five.  The  motion  to  facili- 
tate the  attainment  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  four 
years,  was  also  negatived  by  a  similar  majority.  Thus,  both  the 
Harvard  and  the  Columbia  schemes  were  alike  rejected.  The 
only  proposal  coming  from  the  Faculty  which  was  confirmed,  was 
that  long  practised  both  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  of  accepting 
advanced  studies  pursued  in  the  preparatory  schools. 

This   verdict  of  the  overseers  will  meet   with  almost,  if  not 
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quite  universal  approval  by  the  other  colleges  of  New  England. 
For  of  the  several  innovations  that  have  recently  marked  the 
course  of  our  ancient  and  honored  institution  this  was  deemed 
by  them  the  most  objectionable.  They  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
what  seemed  to  them  somewhat  miscellaneous  electives  and  loose 
attendance,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  system  or  method  since  modi- 
fied and  corrected  in  practice.  They  remonstrated  against  aban- 
doning the  time-honored  significance  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  by  the  elimination  of  the  requirement  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  college  into  the  realschule,  —  a  change 
that  has  done  so  much  to  absorb  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
They  doubted  both  the  theory  and  the  practice,  in  a  Christian 
institution,  of  making  the  chapel  attendance  of  immature  young 
men  away  from  home,  the  purely  voluntary  thing  in  a  list  of 
required  and  elective  courses,  —  a  doubt  not  removed  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  employment  of  several  distinguished  clergy- 
men at  a  heavy  cost  (seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum), 
lias  resulted,  at  least  at  times,  in  the  attendance  of  one  in  eight 
or  ten  of  the  undergraduates.  The  plan  which  has  now  been 
•defeated  seemed  to  them,  as  it  did  to  the  large  and  able  minority 
of  the  Harvard  faculty,  one  which  would  "  inevitably  lower  the 
standard  of  our  college  education  and  degrade  the  Bachelor's 
degree,"  and  would,  through  the  great  influence  of  our  oldest 
institution,  produce  a  disturbing  and  depressing  effect  upon  all 
the  colleges  of  the  country.  There  was  no  disposition  to  impute 
the  motive  which  is  expressly  disavowed  by  the  faculty,  "  an  inor- 
dinate desire  to  see  the  number  of  students  in  the  college  or  the 
graduate  school  increased,"  —  although  the  change,  like  some 
others,  would  very  likely  have  resulted  in  such  an  increase. 

The  defeat  of  this  latest  scheme  does  not  render  it  superfluous 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  arguments,  or  rather  the  argu- 
ment by  which  it  was  urged.  It  was  mainly  this,  —  the  lack  of 
time  for  a  four-years'  course  by  reason  of  the  advanced  age  of 
entrance  and  therefore  of  graduation.  The  college,  it  was 
alleged,  is  now  crowded  by  the  professional  school  on  one  side 
and  the  fitting  school  on  the  other,  and  must  capitulate  by  sur- 
rendering one  year. 

The  superincumbent  pressure  from  prefessional  schools  is  a 
matter  too  broad  and  too  indeterminate  to  discuss  here.  It  may 
properly  be  said,  however,  that  as  professional  study  is  life-long 
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and  liberal  education  proper  is  at  best  restricted,  the  former  should 
clearly  conform  and  yield  to  the  latter.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
figuring  and  the  statements  in  regard  to  professional  education 
appear  to  be  fallacious,  or  of  narrow  range,  or  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  alleged  conflict  is  chiefly  confined  to  medical  schools,  and 
those  thus  far  but  few.  It  appears  that  at  Harvard  the  propor- 
tion of  college  graduates  in  its  Medical  School  has  fallen  from 
sixty-nine  and  sixty-six  per  cent,  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  But  this 
change  covers  the  period  from  1826  to  1879 ;  whereas,  it  is  only 
since  1870  that  the  studies  of  the  Medical  School  have  been  raised 
from  four  months  in  each  of  three  years,  with  lecture  courses 
repeated,  to  nine  months  in  each  of  three  years,  with  different 
courses  each  year.  The  reason  does  not  cover  the  case.  A  bet- 
ter explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  academies  and 
high  schools  now  give  a  preliminary  training  nearly,  if  not  quite 
equal  to  that  given  at  Harvard  as  late  as  1826.  The  change  has 
not  been  so  great  in  some  other  institutions.  The  proportion  of 
college  graduates  in  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  though 
always  less  than  that  at  Harvard,  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the 
decade  from  1828  to  1838,  nearly  doubled  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  has  been  for  the  last  thirteen  years  within  one  per  cent, 
the  same  as  from  1838  to  1858.  But  as  no  good  reason  appears 
why  the  professional  school  should  in  any  case  trench  upon  the 
liberal  education,  let  us  give  our  attention  to  the  (alleged) 
advanced  age  at  which  students  enter  college. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  many  colleges  the  statement  of  a  very 
considerable  advance  in  the  age  of  entering  is  not  correct.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  of  Harvard.  Formerly,  a  large  part  of  her  stu- 
dents, especially  those  from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  were 
very  young ;  indeed,  this  is  true  of  many  of  her  most  eminent 
graduates.  Edward  Everett  appears  to  have  been  under  fourteen, 
and  his  brother  Alexander  but  eleven  when  they  entered.  Doc- 
tor Frothingham  was  but  fourteen,  Judge  Story,  Doctor  Ellis, 
Doctor  Gannett,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  but  fifteen,  and  the  younger 
Buckminster  but  fourteen.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  a  little  under 
fourteen,  and  President  Eliot  and  his  father  each  a  little  over  fif- 
teen at  their  entrance.  These  cases  were  not  strikingly  excep- 
tional, so  far  as  appears,  with  the  Boston  boys  of  those  times. 

This  order  of  things  has  passed  away.  Indeed,  it  must  have 
passed  away,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  as  the  area  of  patron- 
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age  has  extended,  parents  at  a  distance  do  not  wish  to  send  boys 
so  young  so  far  from  their  personal  care.  But  in  many  other 
institutions  the  average  age  of  entrance  has  not  materially  risen. 
This  is  the  case,  we  are  told  on  authority,  at  Williams,  Michigan 
University,  and  Tuft's  College.  It  is  also  true  at  Dartmouth.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  age  of  the  last  four  graduating  classes 
with  that  of  the  four  consecutive  classes  from  1832  to  1836  shows 
an  increase  of  less  than  four  months ;  and  other  classes  taken  at 
random  half  a  century  ago  show  a  higher  average  age  than  that 
of  the  classes  now  in  college.  At  Michigan  University  the 
average  entrance  age  of  the  present  freshman  class  is  a  whole 
year  less  than  that  of  the  classes  fifteen  years  ago.  And  it  may 
be  added  in  passing,  that  the  community  in  general  is  not  dis- 
turbed at  having  a  decided  maturity  in  professional  men.  As  a 
rule  they  do  not  desire  to  place  themselves  under  the  preaching, 
the  medical  care  or  the  legal  counsel  of  men  much  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

But  again,  if  the  age  of  entrance  imperatively  requires  to  be 
reduced,  the  method  is  obvious  and  simple ;  reduce  the  time  of 
preparation.  No  one  has  been  more  emphatic  than  the  president 
of  Harvard  University  on  the  waste  of  time  over  certain  ele- 
mentary branches,  which  could  and  should  be  mastered  much 
earlier  than  they  now  are.  And  probably  no  institution  has  done 
so  much  to  increase  the  requisites  for  admission  to  college,  and 
thus  to  prolong  the  time  required,  as  Harvard.  The  exigency,  — 
if  indeed  it  were  one,  —  is  largely  of  her  own  creation.  By  the 
raised  requisitions,  and  by  the  wide  demands  of  her  elective  sys- 
tem, things  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  I  find,  for  example, 
one  of  the  chief  fitting  schools  including  in  its  classical  and 
"  preparatory  "  course  a  year  of  the  higher  mathematics  (namely, 
solid  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  logarithms,  surveying  and 
navigation),  two  years  of  physics,  one  year  of  chemistry,  one 
year  of  French  and  one  year  of  German,  besides  four  years  of 
Latin,  three  of  Greek,  and  two  of  mathematics.  In  the  mathe- 
matics last  mentioned  is  included  two-thirds  of  a  year  of  arith- 
metic, —  although  the  student  must  be  at  least  "  thirteen  "  years 
of  age  "  on  entering."  There  is  also  included  one  year  of  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  year  of  very  elementary  English, 
among  which  is  "  punctuation  "  and  "  letter  writing." 

Now,  an   intelligent,   healthy  boy  whose   education  has  been 
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properly  directed,  should  have  mastered  the  arithmetic,  most  of 
this  elementary  English,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  before  he  is  thirteen  years  old.  And  while  it 
is  not  expected  that  any  one  student  will  take  all  the  higher 
courses  indicated,  evidently  a  large  part  of  the  physics,  chemistry 
and  higher  mathematics  can  be  better  pursued  where  there  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  better  appliances,  facilities  and  instruction.  By 
thus  detruding  from  the  preparatory  course  what  should  have 
been  mastered  earlier  and  what  properly  belongs  in  the  college, 
the  problem  is  not  difficult  of  solution.  Keep  the  preparatory 
course  within  its  proper  dimensions.  Or,  if  the  most  elementary 
studies  must  be  comprised  in  the  "preparatory"  course,  let  it 
begin  at  least  a  year  earlier.  Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the 
wider  range  and  improved  methods  of  modern  education,  it  is  not 
clear  to  the  public  that  the  men  who  now  go  forth  from  our  col- 
leges. Harvard  included,  are  stronger  men  or  relatively  better 
fitted  for  the  great  functions  of  professional  life  than  the  gradu- 
ates of  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

If,  however,  it  were  true  that  the  preparatory  course  could  not 
thus  be  cleared  of  its  delays  and  incumbrances,  and  the  choice 
actually  lay,  during  a  given  seven  years,  between  four  years  in 
college  and  three  in  the  preparatory  school,  or  the  reverse,  it 
would  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt  which  alternative  to 
choose.  While  the  four  years  of  the  college  course  is  no  sacred 
number,  it  is  a  number  which  has  been  approved  by  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  American  experience  as  an  established  Ameri- 
can institution.  Harvard  began  with  three  years,  but  soon 
changed  to  four,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  American  colleges 
with  one  accord  have  followed  and  confirmed  her  example.  The 
superiority  of  the  first  college  year  to  the  last  year  of  the  fitting 
school  needs  no  argument  to  those  who  have  witnessed  or  experi- 
enced the  change  in  the  educational  atmosphere  and  moulding 
influence  to  which  the  young  man  is  subjected  when  he  enters 
college,  and  the  corresponding  change  and  expansion  in  him. 
Time  also  is  an  element  in  the  growth;  and  those  who  have 
watched  the  steady  progress  of  classes  year  after  year  from  the 
freshman  entrance  to  the  senior  graduation,  best  appreciate  the 
specific  value  of  each  successive  year  of  the  course,  and  the 
impracticability  of  dropping  any  one  of  them  without  marring  the 
development.     Those  who  know  best  the  significance  of  the  four 
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years'  course  will  be  least  ready  to  surrender  this  approved  Ameri- 
can institution. 

But,  finally  and  chiefly,  there  is  no  insuperable  difliculty  in 
meeting  any  reasonable  requirements  for  admission  to  college  at 
a  reasonable  age.  We  say  reasonable  requirements ;  for  there  is 
a  tendency  to  requirements  that  are  excessive.  In  the  ambitious 
effort  to  stand  foremost,  there  has  developed  in  these  latter  years, 
a  disposition  to  exalt  the  institution  by  raising  the  require- 
ments, —  forgetting  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  progress  of  the 
age,  the  capacity  of  the  boy  is  only  what  it  was  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago.  He  can  hold  no  more  and  he  can  do  no  more,  — 
although  he  may  do  it  in  a  better  way. 

But  granting  even  that  the  present  highest  requisites  for  admis- 
sion are  simply  what  they  ought  to  be,  —  taking  the  standard  of 
Yale  or  of  Harvard  —  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a  boy  of  good  health  and  fair  parts,  and  with  uninterrupted 
opportunities,  can  master  these  requisites  not  only  before  he  is 
nineteen  years  old,  but  by  the  time  he  is  seventeen,  or  earlier. 
It  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that  many  actually  do  so.  If  these 
three  conditions  or  any  of  them  be  wanting,  then  it  is  no  peculiar 
hardship  or  fault  of  the  college  course,  but  what  may  be  called 
one  of  the  accidents  of  life  or  the  exigencies  of  Providence  that 
he  must  take  a  longer  time,  mature  more  slowly,  and  consequently 
enter  college  and  graduate  later.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
college  graduates  of  the  country  generally  will  approve  of  the 
decision  of  the  Harvard  Overseers. 


MORAL  EDUCATION.^ 

BY  LARKIN  DUNTON,   LL.   D., 
Head   Matter  of  the  Boston   NornuU   School. 

IV. 

APPLICATION   OF   MOTIVES. 

ONE  of  the  commonest  rules  which  we  hear  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  moral  education  of  children  is  this :  Always 
try  to  make  children  act  from  the  highest  possible  motives.  If 
this  rule  means  anything,  it  means  that  we  should  strive  perpetu- 
ally to  make  children  perform  all  actions  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

^  Copyright,  1891,  by  Frank  H.  Kasson. 
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Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  one  of  those  rules 
that  are  derived  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  which 
they  relate.  It  is  true  that  there  are  occasions  wh^n  we  should 
act  from  a  feeling  of  duty ;  but  there  are  more  occasions  when  we 
should  act  from  other  motives.  When  the  lower  motives  urge  us 
to  act  in  opposition  to  duty,  we  should  disregard  the  lower  motives 
and  act  according  to  the  promptings  of  the  highest  motive.  If  the 
lower  motives  are  sufiBcient  to  secure  conduct  best  for  the  individ- 
ual and  best  for  others,  nothing  more  is  needed.  In  a  word,  all 
motives  have  their  appropriate  use.  Let  us  look  at  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  somewhat  in  detail. 

Even  the  malevolent  affections,  the  lowest  class  of  motives, 
have  their  use.  Why  is  the  principle  of  resentment  implanted  in 
human  nature  if  it  is  never  to  be  made  effective?  Why  should 
not  a  child  be  allowed  to  feel  indignant  at  a  mean  or  base  act? 
And  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  manifest  his  indignation  ? 
Of  course  these  feelings  are  to  be  kept  within  due  bounds ;  but 
are  children  to  be  taught  to  treat  all  alike,  —  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  mean  and  the  generous?  Is  it  not  better  for  the  offender 
to  be  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  offence ;  and  is  it  not  right  for 
him  against  whom  the  offence  has  been  committed  to  feel  of- 
fended, and  in  a  reasonable  way  to  show  his  feeling?  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  child  cheats  and  bullies  his  playmates,  is  it  not  highly 
proper  for  them  so  far  to  resent  his  conduct  as  to  refuse  to  play 
with  him  till  he  reforms  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  such  cases 
nature  is  sometimes  wiser  than  teachers.  I  admit  the  difficulty  of 
applying  this  principle  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  wiser  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  to  the  children,  and  then  to  teach  them  that  after  they 
have  yielded  sufiBciently  to  the  feeling  of  righteous  indignation, 
they  should  heed  the  restraining  promptings  of  conscience. 

Shall  the  use  of  fear  as  a  motive  be  wholly  condemned  ?  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  restraining  influences  of  nature.  It  is  often 
the  means  by  which  the  weak  are  protected  against  the  unjust 
acts  of  the  strong.  It  may  properly  be  used,  when  occasion  calls, 
both  in  the  family  and  in  the  school,  to  restrain  the  child  from 
wrong-doing ;  but  it  has  a  very  small  place  among  the  motives  by 
which  right  conduct  is  to  be  secured.  The  child  may  be  curbed 
by  fear,  but  he  is  to  be  stimulated  to  action  by  higher  motives. 
Fear  as  a  restraining  influence,  is  to  include  not  only  dread  of 
bodily  and  mental  harm,  but  dread  of  deprivation  of  means  of 
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bodily  and  mental  pleasure  as  well.     In  the  latter  sense  it  may 
oftener  be  used  as  a  motive  to  right  action. 

The  desires  are  perfectly  proper  motives  for  an  endless  variety 
of  actions.  It  is  only  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  the  higher 
motives  that  they  are  to  be  restrained.  Hunger  is  a  sufficient 
motive  for  eating ;  thirst  for  drinking.  They  need  to  be  neither 
reinforced  nor  supplanted  by  feelings  of  either  benevolence  or 
duty.  The  desire  for  life  is  a  proper  motive  for  avoiding  what  is 
dangerous  to  life,  or  for  doing  what  is  necessary  for  sustaining 
life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  desire  for  happiness.  It  is  only 
when  these  desires  are  morbidly  weak,  or  inordinately  strong,  that 
they  need  to  be  reinforced  or  curbed  by  the  higher  motives. 

Curiosity,  or  the  desire  for  knowledge,  Ls  to  be  applied  con- 
stantly. It  is  an  entirely  worthy  motive.  When  it  impels  the 
ohild  sufficiently  to  secure  its  end,  namely,  knowledge,  it  needs 
no  reinforcement  by  other  motives.  This  is  the  force  that  moves 
the  child  to  explore  the  little  world  in  which  he  lives,  to  watch 
every  movement  of  man  and  beast,  to  turn  with  ceaseless  interest 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  to  listen  with  patience  to  every  note  of 
bird  and  every  word  of  man.  This  is  the  motive  which  stimulates 
the  mathematician,  the  scientist,  and  the  philosopher,  in  their 
efforts  to  discover  the  laws  that  govern  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  all  these  cases  curiosity  is  a  proper  and  a  sufficient 
motive.  It  deserves  no  check  and  needs  no  aid.  If  teachers 
would  exert  half  the  effort  in  mastering  the  laws  which  govern 
the  creation  of  curiosity,  and  in  awcakening  a  genuine  love  of 
learning,  that  they  do  in  attempting  to  apply  those  higher  motives 
which  cannot  yet  be  made  to  appear,  and  in  applying  those  lower 
motives  which  tend  to  degrade  the  child,  they  would  not  only  ele- 
vate the  moral  character  of  their  pupils,  but  would  do  much  to 
establish  the  habit  of  studying  for  the  sake  of  knowing.  Implant 
in  the  child  a  genuine  love  for  nature,  art,  history  and  science, 
and  he  is  almost  sure  to  become  a  learned  man. 

The  desire  for  the  society  of  our  fellow  men  has  its  appropriate 
gratification  when  it  brings  children  together  for  play,  when  it 
collects  people  for  various  kinds  of  social  life,  and  when  it  unites 
those  who  are  pursuing  some  common  branch  of  learning.  In  all 
such  cases  it  is  a  worthy  motive,  and  may  often  be  left  to  secure 
its  true  aim,  namely,  society,  without  check  or  assistance  from 
other  motives. 
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It  is  no  less  right  and  proper  to  gratify  the  desire  to  resemble 
others.  This  motive  makes  agreeable  companions ;  it  fashions 
our  speech,  our  manners,  and  our  dress.  Select  for  the  child's 
companions  those  whom  you  wish  him  to  resemble,  and  you  have, 
in  his  love  of  imitation,  a  strong  motive  for  his  doing  what  will 
ultimately  establish  correct  habits  of  action.  That  this  motive  is 
sometimes  so  strong  as  to  need  checking  is  obvious.  The  desire 
to  follow  the  fashions  is  often  so  powerful  as  to  induce  people  to 
be  extravagant,  and  even  dishonest.  In  such  cases  the  higher 
motives  should  be  used  to  hinder  the  wrong  tendency. 

The  desire  for  esteem  prompts  us  to  do  what  will  secure  the 
esteem  of  others.  This  leads  to  acts  of  justice,  generosity,  honor, 
patience  and  forbearance.  It  impels  us  to  grow  wise,  to  be  good, 
and  to  avoid  excess.  It  is  a  motive  to  be  cherished.  A  young 
man  who  does  not  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  others  is  ift  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  mind ;  he  has  lost  one  of  the  restraints  against 
wrong-doing,  and  one  of  the  powerful  motives  for  doing  well. 

Is  it  well  to  encourage  children  to  strive  to  equal  or  excel  their 
fellows?  This  is  a  strong  motive,  and  if  well  directed,  it  secures 
excellent  results.  Sometimes  it  leads  to  the  discovery  of  unsus- 
pected power,  and  often  to  the  development  of  latent  genius.  It 
is  only  when  it  leads  to  excessive  effort  or  to  the  use  of  unjust 
means  to  accomplish  its  purpose  that  it  should  be  held  in  check 
by  other  motives.  A  natural,  healthy  boy  likes  to  measure  his 
strength  with  his  mates,  whether  in  physical  or  mental  contests. 
So  long  as  justice  and  temperance  rule,  let  him  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  victory  if  he  can  win. 

Inordinate  love  of  power  has  led  to  great  excesses  and  to  great 
crimes ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  productive  of  great 
good  when  kept  within  proper  bounds.  The  desire  for  physical 
power  is  one  of  the  motives  for  those  acts  which  result  in  physical 
health  and  strength.  The  desire  for  intellectual  power  is  one  of 
the  motives  to  needed  intellectual  activity.  Love  of  power  is 
often  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  men  to  make  sacrifices  of 
time  and  labor  to  perform  acts  of  public  service.  Public  offices  of 
great  responsibility  are  accepted  partly  on  this  account.  In  these 
and  similar  cases  the  actions  which  this  motive  produces  are  need- 
ed to  secure  the  best  welfare  of  the  community.  The  love  of 
power,  then,  if  kept  within  proper  Xjontrol,  is  a  motive  which 
results  in  good. 
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The  desire  for  possession,  the  feeling  which  prompts  us  to 
secure  property  for  the  sake  of  ownership,  results  in  great  good. 
Of  course  we  should  go  beyond  this,  and  desire  to  make  good  use 
of  property ;  but  the  natural  love  of  possession  is  one  of  the  mo- 
tives for  securing  what  is  needed  by  ourselves,  and  what  enables 
us  to  render  proper  assistance  to  others.  And  then  I  cannot 
think  it  wrong  to  strive  moderately  for  the  possession  of  wealth 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  its  mere  ownership. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  use  of  the  desires  as 
motives,  because  they  are  often  underrated  as  compared  with  the 
higher  motives.  The  benevolent  affections  of  course  have  their 
use,  and  an  important  one  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  cause  chil- 
dren to  act  from  these  motives  when  the  desires  would  be  better 
motives.  By  all  means  quicken  the  feelings  of  family  affection, 
friendship,  gratitude,  sympathy,  patriotism,  humanity,  and  love  to 
God ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  make  these  the  motives  for  those 
actions  that  should  result  from  the  desires.  Rather  restrict  their 
use  to  securing  their  own  ends,  namely,  the  good  of  others.  Let 
family  affection  be  so  strong  as  to  secure  right  conduct  toward  all 
the  members  of  the  family  ;  let  friendship  result  in  friendly  looks, 
words,  and  deeds ;  let  gratitude  be  constant,  and  strong  enough 
to  produce  all  proper  manifestations  of  a  desire  to  return  good  for 
good ;  let  sympathy  inspire  the  performance  of  all  needed  acts  of 
relief  to  the  distressed ;  let  the  feeling  of  patriotism  move  all  to 
act  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  country ;  let  love  to 
God  not  only  stir  the  heart  but  result  in  action  ;  and  yet  do  not 
rely  upon  these  motives  to  secure  conduct  that  ought  to  be  inspired 
by  motives  centering  in  self.  An  example  will  perhaps  make  my 
meaning  clearer. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  able  and  experienced  teacher,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  keen  observer  and  a  clear  thinker,  told  me  that 
for  years  she  received  part  of  the  pupils  constituting  her  class 
from  a  lady  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  dis- 
ciplinarian and  a  very  popular  one  with  the  children,  and  yet 
these  pupils  were  the  most  troublesome  of  any  in  the  class  for 
weeks  after  their  promotion.  The  following  conversation  was 
repeated  in  substance  many  times :  — "  Did  you  do  so  in  Miss 
Blank's  room?"  "  No  'm."  "  Why  not?"  "I  did  n't  want  to  do 
so."  '*  Well,  what  makes  you  want  to  do  so  now?"  " Oh !  it  is 
different  here."  My  friend,  at  a  convenient  time,  visited  her 
pupils'  former  teacher  to  try  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  new  feel- 
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ings,  or  lack  of  old  ones,  that  were  manifested  in  her  own  class. 
She  found  a  bright,  cheerful,  sympathetic  lady,  who  used  almost 
no  other  motive  for  restraint  or  action  than  affection  for  herself. 
The  children  were  quiet,  orderly,  polite,  and  studious,  because  it 
it  would  please  their  teacher.  Action  for  the  sake  of  personal 
good,  study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  conformity  to  the  conduct 
of  others  for  the  sake  of  agreeable  companionship,  excelling  in 
wisdom  and  virtue  for  the  sake  of  the  esteem  of  others,  the  desire 
to  surpass  others  in  power  and  action,  doing  for  the  sake  of  the 
added  power  that  comes  from  will-directed  action,  effort  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  their  stock  of  wisdom  and  wealth,  obedience  as 
a  habit  of  conforming  to  an  irresistible  power,  in  short,  acting  from 
motives  centering  in  self,  acting  from  motives  independent  of  exter- 
nal circumstances,  acting  from  motives  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
mind  must  be  enduring,  — to  say  nothing  of  acting  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  all  this  was  no  part  of  their  training.  Hence  when  the  cause 
of  the  only  controlling  motive,  —  the  teacher — was  withdrawn,  it 
became  easy  to  relax  all  effort  to  do  well. 

Every  observing  principal  of  a  large  school  has  noted  similar 
cases.  It  is  better  to  rule  by  love  than  fear ;  but  it  is  better  yet 
to  call  into  play  those  motives  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the 
human  mind  to  move  it  to  definite  kinds  of  action.  If  a  child  is 
accustomed  to  right  action  from  those  motives  which  will  be  per- 
petual, he  will  be  likely  to  continue  to  act  well.  The  motive 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the  end  to  be 
accomplished. 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  sense  of  duty  should  be  the 
motive  employed.  At  times  one  sees  a  path  of  duty  before  him, 
which  apparently  diverges  from  the  path  of  self-interest  and  from 
the  path  of  affection.  In  such  cases  the  inward  impulse  to  do  the 
right,  the  sense  of  duty,  should  be  implicitly  followed.  It  is  an 
error  then  to  confuse  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  with  a  desire 
for  happiness,  or  with  affection  for  friends.  There  are  times  when 
a  child  should  be  urged  to  do  what  is  right,  though  it  costs  him 
much  wearisome  labor  and  the  sacrifice  of  much  personal  happi- 
ness. When  a  child  is  urged  to  do  the  right  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing his  friends  happy,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  resulting  to 
himself,  the  sense  of  duty  is  neglected.  It  often  happens  that 
duty  and  self-interest  are  in  accord.  Often,  however,  they  seem 
to  conflict  At  all  events,  whenever  a  child  performs  an  act  on 
account  of  his  desire  for  the  personal  happiness  that  may  result^ 
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or  to  gratify  his  desire  to  please  his  friends,  he  is  not  acting  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  Teach  children  to  do  right  simply  because  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  right,  and  to  refrain  from  what  is  wrong  because 
this  is  duty.     Otherwise  duty  and  self-love  become  confused. 

Many  parents  and  teachers  act  as  though  they  dare  not  trust 
the  human  conscience.  They  seem  to  fear  that  a  clear  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  youthful  heart,  unless 
it  is  shown  at  the  same  time  that  the  right  is  also  the  good.  If 
we  would  avoid  confusing  the  child's  views  of  right  and  personal 
happiness,  we  should  often  present  these  two  views  of  the  relation 
of  conduct  to  motive  at  different  times.  Man  is  not  wholly  sel- 
fish. He  has  in  him  the  possibility  of  a  sense  of  duty  which  shall 
be  the  strongest  motive  that  can  stir  the  soul.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom,  then,  to  create  those  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
developed,  and  to  rely  upon  its  growth  as  firmly  as  upon  the 
growth  of  any  other  class  of  motives. 

We  now  turn  to  another  important  part  of  our  discussion, 
namely,  the  treatment  of  conflicting  motives.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  desires  impel  us  to  perform  one  action,  while  the 
affections  or  the  sense  of  duty  prompt  us  to  do  something  else. 
So,  too,  the  affections  may  prompt  to  one  course  of  conduct,  and 
the  sense  of  duty  to  another.  Resentment  may  urge  us  to  do 
what  a  prudent  regard  for  self-interest,  or  the  love  for  our  friends, 
or  our  feeling  of  duty  would  urge  us  not  to  do.  Desire  for  pleas- 
ure may  prompt  us  to  a  course  of  inaction,  while  patriotism  would 
urge  us  to  a  course  of  painful  effort.  Affection  for  a  friend  may 
impel  us  to  do  what  a  sense  of  duty  would  forbid.  In  these  ways 
we  are  often  under  the  influence  of  conflicting  motives.  When  a 
child  is  thus  influenced  by  divers  motives,  how  shall  he  be 
treated  ? 

A  guiding  principal  of  action  may  be  inferred  from  the  classifi- 
cation of  motives  according  to  their  rank  in  a  scale  extending 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  This  general  classification,  as 
previously  explained,  would  stand  thus  :  the  malevolent  affections, 
the  desires,  the  benevolent  affections,  and  the  feelings  of  morstl 
obligation,  or  the  sense  of  duty.  Whenever  any  motive  of  one  of 
these  classes  confiicts  with  a  motive  of  another  class,  the  child 
should  be  induced  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  higher  of  the  two 
motives.  Accordingly  the  desires  should  take  precedence  of  the 
malevolent  affections ;  the  benevolent  affections  should  be  obeyed 
rather  than  either  the  malevolent  affections  or  the  desires ;  while 
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the  child  should  be  induced  to  yield  to  the  sense  of  duty  whenever 
it  urges  him  to  a  course  of  action  in  opposition  to  what  he  would 
do  if  he  followed  the  impulse  of  the  malevolent  affections,  the 
desires,  or  the  benevolent  affections.  Every  higher  motive  should 
be  implicitly  obeyed  in  preference  to  any  lower  motive.  For 
example,  —  love  of  knowledge  should  overrule  the  desire  for 
revenge ;  love  for  the  child's  mother  should  control  his  conduct^ 
rather  than  envy  or  ambition ;  and  the  sense  of  duty  should  be 
obeyed,  rather  than  anger,  the  desire  for  power,  or  even  friendship. 

How  shall  this  doctrine  be  applied?  How  shall  the  child  be 
induced  to  yield  obedience  to  the  higher  motive  ?  It  may  be  done 
in  either  of  three  ways.  1.  The  lower  motives  may  be  weakened. 
This  may  be  effected  by  diverting  the  child's  attention  from  those 
objects,  a  knowledge  of  which  results  in  the  lower  motive.  If  the 
idea  of  an  insult  is  long  kept  out  of  the  mind  by  the  substitution 
of  some  other  idea,  the  desire  to  resent  the  insult  is  weakened. 
2.  The  higher  motive  may  be  strengthened.  This  is  done  by 
continuing  the  conditions  under  which  the  motive  arose,  or  by 
adding  new  similar  conditions.  Thus,  filial  affection  may  be 
strengthened  by  keeping  before  the  child's  mind  the  idea  of  those 
kind  acts  done  for  him  by  his  parents,  a  knowledge  of  which  gave 
rise  to  his  love  for  them,  or  by  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  addi- 
tional acts  of  kindness.  3.  The  higher  motive  may  be  reinforced 
by  other  motives.  There  may  be  motives  of  the  same  rank,  of  a 
lower  rank  or,  except  the  sense  of  duty,  by  a  motive  of  a  higher 
rank.  Suppose  a  child  hesitates  between  yielding  to  his  desire  for 
the  social  companionship  of  his  classmate  and  yielding  to  the  duty 
to  apply  himself  to  study.  The  sense  of  duty  to  study  may  be  rein- 
forced by  the  duty  to  obey  his  teacher,  the  duty  of  self-improvement^ 
and  the  like ;  the  duty  to  study  may  be  reinforced  by  an  appeal  to  his 
love  for  his  parents,  to  his  patriotism,  or  to  his  love  for  his  teacher; 
this  sense  of  duty  may  be  reinforced  by  his  desire  for  knowledge, 
power,  authority,  pleasure,  and  the  like  ;  or  his  sense  of  duty  may 
be  reinforced  by  an  appeal  to  his  fear  of  failure  in  promotion,  of 
loss  of  customary  privileges,  or  even  of  the  infliction  of  bodily 
pain. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  the  child  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  motive,  and  with  this  motive  in  mind.  What  should  be 
aimed  at  is  the  creation  of  the  habit  of  yielding  to  the  higher  of 
two  motives  whenever  they  impel  to  the  performance  of  different 
acts.      And  this  habit  cannot  be  formed  unless  the  higher  motive 
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is  uniformly  obeyed.  No  greater  error  in  the  moral  training  of 
children  can  be  made  than  that  of  beh'eving  that  they  will  some- 
how acquire  the  habit  of  yielding  to  the  higher  motive  by  actually 
yielding  to  the  lower.  The  selection  of  motives  which  the  will 
shall  obey  is  as  much  a  habit  of  mental  action  as  is  the  following 
of  words  by  the  eye  from  left  to  right  in  reading,  and  this  habit  is 
created  by  the  same  process  which  creates  all  other  habits,  namely, 
the  repetition  of  similar  acts. 

Habit  is  second  nature.  The  more  the  child  obeys  the  higher 
motives  when  they  conflict  with  the  lower,  the  less  occasion  there 
will  be  to  reinforce  the  higher  motives  with  any  of  the  lower  ones. 
If  the  child  is  uniformly  led  to  act  as  the  higher  motive  prompts, 
the  force  of  habit  may  soon  be  relied  upon  to  continue  the  choice 
of  the  higher  motive. 

Every  child  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  child,  to  think  as  a  child, 
to  feel  as  a  child,  and  to  act  as  a  child ;  but  he  should  be  gradually 
trained  into  those  habits  of  knowing,  feeling,  willing,  and  acting 
that  are  becoming  to  a  man.  He  may  well  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  motives  that  naturally  arise  in  his  mind,  so  long  as  they  cause 
him  to  do  what  seems  to  the  good  and  wise,  best  for  him  to  do. 
Beyond  this  he  should  be  guided  by  mature  minds.  Right  habits 
of  action  should  be  formed  by  acting  rightly.  The  higher  of  two 
conflicting  motives  should  be  obeyed.  This  should  be  repeated 
till  the  habit  of  so  acting  is  fully  established.  The  result  will  be 
a  man  who  habitually  does  the  right  thing  from  the  right  motive, 
a  man  in  whom  an  enlightened  conscience  is  the  supreme  motive. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  A  PRINCIPAL. 

BY   HYLAND  C.    KIRK. 

^^  "TTTHOM  shall  we  hire  ?  "  This  question  will  soon  be  the 
V  V  subject  of  discussion  by  numerous  bodies  of  academic 
and  high  school  trustees.  Years  ago  in  choosing  a  principal  for 
an  academy  or  high  school,  in  most  cases  probably,  the  first 
requisite  sought  was  that  he  should  be  a  college  graduate.  A 
diploma  from  any  prominent  college  or  university  setting  forth 
the  attainments  and  accomplishments  of  a  candidate  seeking  the 
position  of  principal,  written  in  a  language  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  syntax  to  interpret,  was  an  important  pre-requisite,  and 
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usually  considered  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  an  applicant's  ability 
to  manage  an  academic  scHool. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  school  officera,  still  exists  doubt- 
less in  certain  quarters,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
it  in  so  far  as  such  a  measure  of  worth  is  found  to  stand  for  real 
knowledge  and  genuine  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
employed.     A  few  qualifications  may  be  noted,  however. 

In  the  first  place,  to  know  things  well,  such  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  facts  is  demanded,  that  the  acquisitions  of  a 
college  graduate  very  frequently  do  not  embody  all  the  things  an 
academic  principal  needs  to  know.  He  may  be  able  to  recite 
Horace,  and  yet  be  quite  ignorant  of  book-keeping.  He  may 
know  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and  yet  be  unable  to  explain  to  a  pupil 
the  peculiarities  of  the  English  infinitive  and  subjunctive  moods. 
Then  again,  while  he  may  be  an  exemplary  scholar,  he  may  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to  incite  the  sympathies  of  his 
pupils  to  learn,  or  how  to  direct  his  subordinate  teachers  in  the 
details  of  their  work.  These  are  trite  observations  and  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon,  but  they  suggest  another  consideration  of  greater 
importance. 

Sidney  Smith  states  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  "  every  increase 
of  knowledge  may  ^  possibly  render  depravity  more  depraved,  as 
well  as  it  may  increase  the  strength  of  virtue.  It  is  in  itself  only 
power ;  and  its  value  depends  on  its  application."  It  is  held  with 
good  reason,  that  neither  the  individual  nor  society  advances  as 
the  result  of  mental  discipline  only.  The  thief  whose  mind  is  in 
the  most  perfect  subjection,  is  the  most  daring  and  successful  in 
the  perpetration  of  crime  ;  and  in  the  case  of  that  person  who  has 
not  a  consistent  moral  sense,  mental  discipline  may  result  in  pro- 
ducing an  accomplished  forger  or  swindler.  Classical  study  is  a 
means  to  high  mental  discipline  ;  but  the  ability  to  write  or  quote 
Greek  and  Latin  does  not  indicate  the  knowledge  or  inclination 
to  do  right.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  classical 
study  is  concerned,  its  effects  upon  the  moral  bent  of  the  student 
mind  may  be  positively  detrimental.  The  real  men  of  antiquity 
must  be  regarded  with  great  leniency  to  bring  them  into  the  pale 
of  modern  morality ;  and  the  ideal  heroes  of  the  classic  poets  as  a 
rule,  exemplify  neither  morality  nor  virtue. 

"Weakness  of  character,"  says  Rochefoucauld,  "is  the  only 
defect  that  cannot  be  amended."     Be  sure,  then,  first  of  all,  as  to 
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the  character  of  the  man  you  would  employ  as  principal.  He  it  is 
who  must  watch  over  the  growth  of  mind  in  your  children,  adjust 
the  things  taught  to  their  capacities,  who  must  correct  their  wan- 
derings with  a  humane  spirit,  and  embue  them  with  high  and 
noble  purposes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  be  a  bigot  any  more  than 
that  he  should  be  a  pedant.  Between  the  two  there  is  little  to 
choose  from.  As  pedantry  is  narrow  egotism  tending  to  dwarf 
not  only  the  soul  of  its  possessor,  but  throdgh  its  absurd  assump- 
tions and  egregious  ignorance  of  human  nature,  exerting  a  damag- 
ing effect  upon  all  with  whom  it  associates,  so  the  narrow  influ- 
ence of  bigotry  dwarfs  the  child-nature,  arrests  the  spontaneous 
tendencies  it  may  possess  for  development,  and  changes  its  love 
for  truth  to  a  spirit  of  suspicion.  The  ideal  teacher  would  leave 
the  child-mind  free,  merely  striving  to  implant  by  example  and 
suggestion  the  well  recognized  rules  for  moral  conduct. 

Neither  does  this  mean  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  stickler  for 
trifles,  either  as  to  the  matter  of  instruction  or  as  to  the  manner 
and  conduct  of  his  pupils.  As  the  mind  is  influenced  to  its  great- 
est good  by  contemplating  subjects  of  importance,  so  it  is  best 
directed  to  a  moral  course  by  the  gradual,  if  unconscious,  absorb- 
tion  of  the  broad  truths  upon  which  morality  rests. 

The  old  Greek  professor  who,  on  his  death-bed  regretted  that 
he  had  not  restricted  himself  to  the  dative  case,  could  not  have 
been  a  very  valuable  instructor.  He  was  designed  rather  for  a 
recluse  and  book-worm  than  a  practical  teacher. 

Again,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  teacher  should  be  selected 
because  of  any  great  reputation  he  happens  to  possess  for  charac- 
ter ;  though  reputation  usually  is  a  correct  guide  to  a  teacher's 
worth.  But  it.  frequently  happens  that  men  of  the  strongest 
principles  have  little  or  no  concern  about  their  reputations. 
Realizing  that  reputation  may  be  a  matter  of  caprice  or  prejudice, 
but  that  character  is  as  abiding  as  truth,  such  wisely  seek  the  less 
ostentatious  but  more  permanent  attribute. 

Novalis  defines  character  as  "  a  wish  for  a  perfect  education  "  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  highest  in  his  profession,  we  believe 
this  rule  will  always  be  found  to  apply :  he  is  intent  upon  improv- 
ing himself  and  his  pupils^  physically^  mentally^  morally.  This  will 
be  found  to  have  been  the  dominant  characteristic  of  Ascham, 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  President  Hitchcock,  Hor- 
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ace  Mann,  —  in  fact,  of  every  truly  great  teacher.  In  accomplish- 
ing this,  he  is  more  desirous  of  remedying  his  own  defects  than 
in  displaying  his  own  virtues,  and  unselfishly  aims  at  results  in 
his  pupils  that  he  cannot  hope  to  secure  for  himself.  Of  Froebel, 
Hauschmann  says :  "  His  teaching  rested  on  this  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  starting-point  of  all  that  we  see,  know,  or  are 
conscious  of,  is  action,  and  therefore,  that  education  or  human 
development  must  begin  in  action ;  through  what  a  man  works 
out  in  his  inward  being  developed."  ^  This  is  the  ideal  teacher. ' 
If  you  can  find  such  a  teacher,  be  sure  that  he  will  earn  any 
salary  however  high,  that  you  may  choose,  or  can  afford  to  pay 
him. 


THE     WHARTON  SCHOOL    OF    FINANCE    AND 

E  CONOMT, 

BY  JOHN  L.   STEWART,   PH.    B. 

ProfesMor  of  HUtory  and  English  LitertUure  in  the  Phikidelphia  (i\r.  E.)  ManutU  Training 

School. 

II. 

COURSES  covering  four  hours  a  week  are  also  given  through 
the  year  upon  special  subjects,  in  which  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  lectures,  text-books,  essays,  investigations  and 
discussions.  Among  the  topics  presented  are,  the  extent,  nature 
and  ownership  of  the  soil ;  mines,  fisheries,  transformation  and 
transportation  of  products  and  modes  of  exchange  ;  banking ; 
functions  of  middlemen ;  railroads  and  railroad  legislation ;  pub- 
lic grants  by  cities  and  towns :  tariffs  and  pooling  arrangementfi. 
These  lectures  supplement  the  work  given  by  Dr.  Roland  P.  Falk- 
ner  in  business  law  and  practice. 

Doctor  Falkner's  courses  are  divided  into  the  General  Theory 
of  Accounting^  Corporate  and  Government  Accounting^  Mercantile 
Law^  and  Mercantile  Practice^  and  cover  the  two  years  of  the 
Wharton  School  course,  the  lectures  averaging  four  hours  a  week. 
These  form  a  nucleus  containing  what  is  of  interest  to  all  business 
men  alike.  The  course  in  the  general  theory  of  accounting 
embraces  a  careful  study  of  the  general  principles  underlying 
single  and  double  entry  book-keeping,  also  the  study  of  a  dozen 

^  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  p.  850 
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or  more  sets  of  books  carefully  selected  from  leading  branches  of 
business  and  representing  the  best  practice  of  typical  houses.  A 
special  point  is  made  of  developing  the  general  principle  and  then 
illustrating  typical  variations  or  applications  so  that  the  student 
can  understand  with  ease  any  set  of  books  he  might  have  occasion 
to  examine  or  use.  The  idea  is  not  so  much  to  make  an  expert 
'book-keeper  in  any  one  set  of  books  or  style  of  accounting  as  to 
train  the  student  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  could  become  expert 
in  any  position  he  might  take ;  and  above  all  so  that  he  can  under- 
-stand  with  facility  and  unravel  with  ease  any  set  of  accounts. 
Another  point  to  which  much  attention  is  directed  is  corporate 
iand  public  accounting.  It  is  hoped  that  in  course  of  time  a 
xeasonable  system  of  accounting  can  be  introduced  into  the  prac- 
tice of  our  cities,  counties  and  state  governments. 

The  course  in  business  law  is  also  of  a  general  nature.  It  com- 
prises a  study  of  those  business  forms  and  acts  which  are  common 
to  all  business  alike  —  such  as  the  promissory  note.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  not  to  make  a  lawyer,  nor  to  make  a  lawyer  indispensa- 
ble, but  to  give  the  future  business  man  knowledge  enough  about 
such  things  that  he  may  know  when  he  does  need  a  lawyer,  and 
to  familiarize  him  with  some  of  the  more  usual  forms  common  to 
all  branches  of  business. 

The  course  in  business  practice  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of  the 
organization  and  methods  of  work  characteristic  of  a  few  typical 
lines  of  business,  selected  not  so  much  with  reference  to  their 
relative  money  value  as  to  their  value  as  specimens  or  illustrations 
of  the  business  methods  and  spirit  of  the  community. 

There  are  two  other  courses,  embraced  under  Economics  and 
Statistics^  given  by  Doctor  Falkner.  One  course  is  devoted  to  the 
General  Theory  of  Statistics,  and  the  other  to  the  Statistics  of 
Population.  These  courses  are  given  in  the  senior  year,  and  the 
lecture  system  is  used  exclusively.  Besides  the  lectures  of  Prof. 
R.  M.  Smith,  at  Columbia,  no  other  American  univeraity  offers 
systematic  courses  in  statistical  science.  In  addition  to  these 
courses  there  is  a  statistical  seminary,  to  which  advanced  students 
are  admitted,  and  where  special  statistical  investigation  is  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Falkner.  Thus  far  the  statisti- 
cal work  in  the  Wharton  School  has  been  very  encouraging,  and 
without  doubt  within  a  short  time,  if  the  development  of  that 
subject  continues  as  it  has  in  the  past,  we  may  look  for  more 
important  results  from  the  Statistical  Seminary. 
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Thus  far  has  been  given  but  an  outline  of  the  work  done  in 
politics,  history,  economics,  statistics  and  business,  with  a  view  of 
calling  attention  to  a  few  external  characteristics  of  the  School. 
Before  we  leave  this  subject  altogether,  a  word  must  be  said  con- 
cerning the  post-graduate  work  in  the  seminaries  in  American 
History,  Political  Science,  and  Economics.  In  these  we  have 
reflected  the  inner  life  of  the  Wharton  School,  and  to  attempt  to 
picture  that  life  under  the  present  circumstances  will  necessarily 
be  a  difficult  task. 

The  scientific  sessions  of  the  seminaries  in  Political  Science  and 
in  Political  Economy  are  held  every  week,  each  meeting  lasting 
usually  two  hours.  These  meetings  give  but  a  partial  idea  of  the 
work  done  by  the  members,  since  each  member  is  engaged  upon 
some  branch  of  special  research  which  occupies  a  vast  amount  of 
time. 

In  the  Political  Science  Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor James,  the  work  for  the  last  year  has  been  upon  compara- 
tive federal  government  and  the  functions  of  the  state.  So  far 
the  governments  of  Switzerland,  the  German  Empire,  the  United 
States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  France  have  been  studied 
and  discussed.  Special  parts  of  government  in  all  types  of  the 
federal  system  have  been  investigated,  such  as  the  Lower  House, 
the  Upper  House,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judiciary.  Present 
investigations  are  concerned  with  the  relations  of  the  state  to 
commerce,  agriculture,  industry,  education,  the  church,  etc.,  etc. 
At  each  meeting  reports  are  read  concerning  all  the  new  works 
that  have  appeared  on  political  science  and  public  law,  magazine 
articles  are  noted,  and  a  review  of  some  important  book  bearing 
upon  the  work  of  the  seminary  is  made  by  one  of  the  members. 

The  seminary  in  Political  Economy  is  conducted  by  Professor 
Patten.  The  subjects  of  research  are  selected  by  the  members, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  as  in  all  the  seminary  work,  original  sources 
of  investigation,  the  current  literature  on  the  subjects  are  exam- 
ined, and  bibliographies  prepared  by  those  who  have  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  same  methods  of  work  that  characterize  the  under- 
graduate courses  are  carried  by  Professor  Patten  into  his  semi- 
nary. The  effort  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  student  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  own  resources  and  to  cultivate  a  point  of  view 
are  the  great  features  of  the  method.  The  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  sympathy  which  is  manifested  by  Professor  Patten  upon  all 
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occasions  has  been  the  source  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  men 
working  in  political  economy.  To  indicate  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  work  done  in  this  seminary  may  be  mentioned  papers  on 
the  Theory  of  the  Cost  of  Production,  The  Mercantile  School  of 
Political  Economy ;  An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Rent ; 
The  Influence  of  the  Malthusian  Theory  in  Political  Economy ; 
The  Industrial  Transition  in  Japan,  by  Mr.  Manzo  Kushida ;  The 
Views  of  J.  S.  Mill  on  Taxation  ;  The  Theories  of  Rodbutus  ;  and 
many  others  on  topics  of  more  or  less  general  interest.  Besides 
the  seminary  work,  Professor  Patten  gives  a  course  of  lectures  on 
advanced  economic  work  which  supplements  the  other  courses  in 
the  post-graduate  department. 

The  seminary  in  American  History  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor McMaster,  assisted  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country.  The  work  done  is  along  all 
the  lines  of  American  history  —  constitutional,  political,  social 
and  industrial.  There  is  no  limit  to  hours  of  work  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  the  student  selects  his  topic,  sets  to  work,  reports  to  Pro- 
fessor McMaster  in  a  formal  meeting  of  the  seminary  where  the 
results  of  the  work  are  discussed  and  the  more  important  points 
brought  to  light.  Through  the  efforts  of  Professor  McMaster  and 
Doctor  Thorpe,  a  large  collection  of  Americana  has  been  secured 
by  the  University.  This  collection  is  the  basis  of  a  great  library 
and  museum  which  will  be  connected  with  the  School  of  Ameri- 
can History,  to  be  opened  next  autumn. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  the  seminaries,  a  series  of  occasional 
publications  in  Political  Economy  and  Public  Law,  and  in  History 
are  issuing  by  the  University,  representing  a  portion  of  the  work 
done  in  the  seminaries  by  the  professors  and  students.  The  fol- 
lowing numbers  have  already  appeared,  and  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work  :  — 

1.  Wharton  School  Annals  of  Political  Science. 

2.  The  Anti-Rent  Agitation  in  New  York. 

3.  The  Ground  Rents  in  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

6.  Prison  Statistics  of  the  United  States  for  1889. 

6.  Principles  of  Rational  Taxation. 

7.  The  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire. 

8.  The  Constitution  of  Switzerland. 

9.  Building  Associations. 
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The  library  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  in  history 
and  politics  at  Pennsylvania  are  unrivalled.  The  Wharton  School 
library  possesses  an  unusually  valuable  and  growing  collection  of 
works  relating  to  finance,  political  economy  and  public  law.  The 
foundation  was  laid  by  the  great  collection  of  the  late  Stephen 
Colwell,  comprising  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  volumes, 
and  including  nearly  every  important  book  on  these  subjects  in 
the  English,  French  and  Italian  languages,  published  before  1860. 
This  has  been  supplemented  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Henry  C. 
Carey,  which  includes  many  later  works  and  pamphlets,  and  is 
especially  rich  in  statistical  literature,  European  government 
reports,  and  the  like.  The  library  has  also  a  collection  of  about 
eight  thousand  English  pamphlets,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr. 
McCalmont,  covering  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  our  own  time,  and  bound  in  chronological  order.  Pro- 
fessor Bastable  of  Dublin,  has  pronounced  this  to  be  better  than 
the  similar  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Several  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  recently  made  valuable  donations  of  books 
and  money  for  the  use  of  the  library,  and  it  has  just  received  a 
large  endowment  from  Mr.  Wharton,  which  will  enable  the  school 
to  enlarge  its  expenditures  for  the  needed  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers.  In  periodicals  issued  in  the  various  branches  of  its 
field  the  institution  is  particularly  rich.  Considerably  over  a  hun- 
dred of  these  are  on  the  tables,  and  every  magazine  of  note  on 
the  subject,  foreign  or  native,  is  included  among  these.  For  some 
time  past  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  complete 
series  of  the  laws  of  all  countries.  While  such  an  undertaking 
requires  time,  of  course,  yet  the  Wharton  School  Library  has 
already  made  a  good  beginning  in  this  direction.  It  has  now  a 
set  of  the  Prussian  statutes  at  large,  including  the  years  1806  to 
1886 ;  also  all  the  laws  of  the  new  German  Empire  from  its 
organization,  in  1866,  down  to  1886;  a  collection  of  works  of 
German  constitutional  and  administrative  laws,  said  to  be  the  best 
in  the  country ;  and  a  series  of  works  on  the  public  administra- 
tion of  Austria,  France  and  England.  The  work  in  local  gov- 
ernment is  strengthened  by  a  large  collection  of  documents  con- 
tributed by  local  officers  of  all  grades  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

The  object  in  this  department  has  been  to  secure  complete  sets, 
and  already  a  valuable  number  of  works  on  English   municipal 
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government  have  been  received.  An  effort  is  making  to  gather  a 
complete  series  of  census  reports  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  Those 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany  are  already  in  the  library,  and  those 
of  France,  Austria  and  Italy  have  begun  to  arrive.  A  large  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  railway  reports,  both  state  and  national,  for  this 
country  and  Europe.  The  books  on  statistics  constitute  a  very 
large  department,  and  the  faculty  of  the  school  expect  to  have 
complete  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  this  country  to 
supplement  the  valuable  collection  of  foreign  works  on  statistical 
science.  The  best  collection  of  public  documents,  excepting  the 
Congressional  Library  and  the  Boston  Public  Library,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Wharton  School  Library.  The  department  of 
American  history  has  recently  secured  the  valuable  library  of 
Judge  Jameson,  of  Chicago,  devoted  to  the  constitutional  history 
and  law  of  the  United  States,  while  the  only  collection  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  state  constitutional  history,  as  the  reports  of 
state  constitutional  conventions,  etc.,  after  much  labor  and  expense, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Thorpe,  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  student  in  American  history. 

Besides  the  valuable  University  collection,  there  are  several 
important  libraries  in  Philadelphia  that  are  free  to  all  University 
students,  and  where  every  exertion  is  made  to  assist  them  in  their 
work.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  great  Philadelphia 
Library,  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  fine  law  library  of  the  University  Law  School,  recently 
enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  the  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Hon.  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster. 

Except  in  a  general  way,  very  little  has  been  said  about  that 
feature  of  the  work  represented  by  the  business  courses  —  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  side  of  the  Wharton  School. 
It  draws  our  attention  still  closer  to  the  modern  spirit  in  educa- 
tion represented  in  one  form  by  the  manual  training  movement. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  a  most  striking  fact  of  modern  civilization 
—  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  business  as  distinct  from 
the  professional  classes.  Even  in  the  present  age  of  enormous 
and  costly  ornaments,  it  is  noticeable  how  every  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  is  reorganizing  its  social  system  on  an  industrial 
basis.  Railroads,  manufactures,  the  technical  arts,  scientific  agri- 
culture control  society  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany  as  truly  as 
in  England  and  in   America.      As   has  been   said  by  Professor 
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James,  who  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Wharton  School,  "  the 
great  merchant  prince,  the  railroad  president,  the  great  manufac- 
turer and  banker  have  succeeded  to  the  place  of  power  once  held 
by  the  great  orator,  statesman,  lawyer,  or  clergyman.  The  pro- 
fessional class  is  losing  ground,  the  business  world  gaining  it. 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe  the  control  of  government,  of  society, 
of  education,  of  the  press,  yes,  even  of  the  church  is  passing 
more  and  more  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  business  classes,  and 
it  is  this  class  which  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  will  dominate 
our  political  and  social  life."^  It  was  from  such  considerations 
and  the  belief  that  the  business  classes  of  our  country  needed  a 
higher  training  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  class  that  Mr. 
Wharton  was  led  to  establish  the  department  which  bears  his 
name.  The  only  other  opportunity  for  higher  education  now 
open  to  youths  looking  forward  to  a  business  career  is  found  in 
one  of  the  so-called  commercial  or  business  colleges.  While  the 
training  which  such  institutions  give  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  does  not  touch  the  essence  of  successful  business  management 
or  tend  to  develop  the  higher  sides  of  business  activity  ;  it  bears 
little  or  no  relation  to  those  broader  views  characteristic  of  the 
business  manager  as  distinct  from  the  business  clerk,  and  is,  of 
course,  next  to  useless  as  a  means  of  liberal  education.  All  our 
universities  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  such  a  training ; 
but  one  alone  has  devised  the  means  for  meeting  it.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wharton  School  is  the  first  movement  to  send 
men  from  our  universities  with  a  training  at  once  liberal  and  prac- 
tical that  will  fit  them  for  active  business  life.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  the  first  institution  of  its  kind,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  America,  to  provide  systematic  instruction  leading 
to  a  degree  for  those  of  our  young  men  who  expect  to  enter  upon 
a  commercial  life,  and  prepare  them  for  wise  management  of  pri- 
vate estate,  or  for  efficient  public  service. 

That  this  action  has  been  appreciated  by  the  portion  of  the 
community  directly  interested  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  that  most  representative  body  —  the  American 
Bankers'  Association.  At  their  meeting  held  in  New  York  City, 
Oct.  16,  1889,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  adopted 
the  following  resolution  :  — 

1  Address  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association,  Sept.  3, 1890. 
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On  motion  of  William  H.  Rhawn,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  not  lees  than  three  or  more  than  five  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman,  to  whom  shall  be  submitted  the  subject  of  the 
preparation  or  procurement  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  next  convention  of 
the  Association  upon  the  establishment  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country,  of  general  scope  and  character  like  that 
of  "The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy''  connected  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  best  means  by  which  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  such  schools  may  be  promoted  and  fostered  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  chairman,  the  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  appointed  on  above 
committee,  Mr.  William  H.  Rhawn,  Mr.  Logan  C.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Morton  McMichael. 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  requested  Dr. 
Edmund  J.  James,  Professor  of  Public  Finance  and  Administra- 
tion in  the  Wharton  School,  to  prepare  and  to  read  the  paper  upon 
the  subject  of  the  resolution.  Professor  James  accepted  the 
invitation  and  read  the  paper  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association,  which  met  at  Saratoga,  on  Sept.  3,  1890.  So 
impressed  was  the  Association  by  the  remarks  of  Professor  James, 
that  it  adopted  unanimously  this  resolution :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Banl^ers^  Association  most  earnestly  commends, 
not  only  to  the  banliers,  but  to  all  intelligent  and  proj^ressive  citizens  through- 
out the  country,  the  founding  of  Schoots  of  Finance  and  Economy,  for  Che 
business  training  of  youth,  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  the  land,  upon  a  general  plan  lilce  that  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  so  ably 
set  forth  by  Professor  James  in  his  most  admirable,  address  before  this  Ck>n- 
vention. 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  carefully  consider, 
and,  if  possible,  devise  some  feasible  plan  whereby  this  Association  may 
encourage  or  promote  the  organization  of  a  School  or  of  Schools  of  Finance 
and  Economy  among  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  report  upon  the  same  to 
the  next  convention. 

This  resolution  is  significant.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
leaders  in  our  social  life  will  be  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
just  such  action  which  the  American  Bankers'  Association  urges 
in  this  resolution.  What  an  opportunity  is  here  for  those  of  our 
wealthy  men  and  women  who  are  desirous  of  strengthening  the 
forces  that  are  making  for  social  progress  !  Concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  of  the  character  of  the  Wharton  School, 
Mr.  Rhawn  said  at  the  Convention,  "  It  would  give  us  *  *  the 
best  system  of  training  for  business,  journalism,  teaching  —  in  a 
word,  for  citizenship,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.     It  would 
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make  the  man,  or  men,  the  family,  or  the  community  who  estab- 
lished it,  immortal  in  the  educational  history,  not  only  in  this 
countiy,  but  of  the  world." 

At  first,  and  very  naturally,  the  influence  of  the  school  was 
merely  local ;  but  within  recent  years,  keeping  pace  with  the 
strengthening  and  extension  of  the  curriculum,  the  sphere  of  con- 
tact has  widened  and  now  the  school  is  an  American  institution. 
Two  years  ago,  Professor  Wolf,  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  was 
appointed  by  the  Swiss  national  government  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
a  school  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences.  He  has  just  pub- 
lished an  exhaustive  report  of  the  various  schools  of  this  charac- 
ter in  the  world.  He  naturally  gives  considerable  attention  to 
the  United  States,  recognizing  that  there  is  here  a'  lively  interest 
in  political  education  in  general.  After  discussing  the  American 
institutions,  including  the  Wharton  School,  to  which  he  devoted 
four  or  five  pages,  he  says  :  "  It  will  appear  from  this  presenta- 
tion that  I  do  not  regard  the  American  schools  as  in  any  sense 
models  for  us,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  school  at  Phila- 
delphia." He  adds  that  the  Wharton  School  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive in  aim  of  the  Schools  for  Political  and  Social  Science, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  includes  courses  of  value  not  only  to 
the  lawyer,  but  also  to  the  teacher,  journalist,  and  business  man. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  composed  of  men  who  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  day.  They 
recognize  to  the  fullest  extent  all  that  is  implied  in  that  condition 
of  education  which  is  denoted  or  implied  by  the  term  "  liberal." 
In  all  their  endeavors  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
education  cannot  arm  and  equip  men  for  the  battle  of  life  with 
any  complete  philosophy  either  of  history  or  politics.  They 
believe  that  they  have  in  some  measure  perceived  the  tendency  of 
modern  social  life,  and  that  in  their  work  in  the  Wharton  School 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  have 
heard  our  education  reproached  as  being  too  unpractical ;  as  being 
no  longer  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  civilized  life.  The 
reproach  is  intelligible  enough,  —  it  originates  in  an  undeniable 
fact  —  but  often  the  character  of  the  fact  is  lost  sight  of.  Instead 
of  meeting  the  fact,  we  have  succombed  to  the  weight  of  '^  com- 
mon sense  "  ;  we  have  made  concessions.  But  in  our  new  legis- 
lation we  have  not  proceeded  upon  any  avowed  principle  or  with 
a  clear  conscience.     We  have  patched  up  a  compromise  between 
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the  two  rival  theories  of  education,  in  which  we  have  gone  far, 
no  doubt,  to  forfeit  the  benefits  of  each  rather  than  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  Opinion  as  yet  has  scarcely  had  time  to  fol- 
low out  in  all  details  the  immense  practical  importance  of  the 
experiment  begun  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  shows, 
however,  what  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  substance  and 
spirit  of  education  itself.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  shows  that  our  efforts  for  order  and  progress 
in  education  have  not  been  in  vain.  Here  at  least  has  been  recog- 
nized the  vital  importance  of  having  our  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions in  active  sympathy  with  the  national  intellect  and  that 
they  should  take  the  position  of  organs  and  expression  of  the 
national  movement.^ 


STARLIGHT. 

BY    RETTA    A.    HOTLES. 

With  throbbing  light  the  heavens  pulsate, 

A  trembling  radiance  fills  the  air, 
The  star-worlds  flash  and  scintillate 

And  flood  the  night  with  whiteness  rare ; 
They  gleam  and  palpitate  and  glow, 

A  light  intense,  yet  calm,  they  pour 
From  infinite  depths,  o'er  earth  below. 

Till  man  would  fain  the  scene  adore. 

A  scientist,  in  star-lore  wise, 

The  magic  of  the  vision  feels. 
And,  deep  in  nebulous  revery,  tries 

To  grasp  the  truth  it  half  reveals. 
He  thinks  of  times  long  ages  past 

When  sun  and  stars  their  birth-hour  knew. 
Of  clashing  worlds,  of  forces  vast  — 

The  chaos  whence  this  harmony  grew. 

>  For  more  detailed  information  connected  with  this  subject,  see :  — 
1.  A  School  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  By  E.  J.  James.  Ethical  Record,  1890, 
2.  Schools  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  By  E.  J.  James.  Publications  of  Philadel- 
phia Social  Science  Association.  Philadelphia,  1886.  3.  The  Study  of  Politics  and 
Business  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  1889.  4.  Is  a  College  Bdu- 
catlon  Advantageous  to  a  Business  Man?  By  Jos.  Wharton.  PhlladelpbiA,  1890. 
0.  Education  of  Business  Men.  By  E.  J.  James.  An  Address  before  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  Sept.  3, 1890.    New  York,  1891. 
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Whence  came,  he  mused,  this  type  so  vast, 

Of  life  far-aimed  yet  tuned  to  love. 
Eternal  concord,  boundless  grasp 

Which  lures  man's  gaze  to  heaven  above? 
**  You  do  not  know?"  a  gay  voice  cries  — 

The  woman  by  him,  fond  and  true  — 
^^  Then  listen,  learned  man  and  wise  : 

Once,  stars  no  times  or  seasons  knew  — 

And  oft,  in  that  chaotic  morn, 

Athwart  each  other's  path  would  glide ; 
Then  man  appeared  and  love  was  born, 

The  stars  were  chosen  for  hi^  guide. 
*  True  guides  to  him  we'  11  be.*  they  said, 

'  His  passions  are  enough  to  fight.' 
Since  then  the  star-worlds  o'  er  our  head 

In  peace  serene  illume  the  night. 

I  hope  you  heed  the  lesson,  sir," 

With  airy  wisdom  she  concludes. 
With  impulse  swift,  he  turns  to  her 

And,  murmuring  fond  beatitudes, 
'*  O  wise  astronomer,"  he  cries, 

*'  Whose  eye  so  deep  and  far  can  see. 
Whose  soul  so  truly  reads  the  skies. 

Interpret,  aye,  life's  heaven  for  me !  " 
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WRITERS. 

BT  W.   S.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

THERE  have  appeared  lately  in  some  of  our  popular  maga- 
.zines  interesting  articles  giving  in  fac  simile  letters  of 
noted  men,  written  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  corres- 
pondence, and  sometimes  in  kindly  response  to  requests  for  auto- 
graphs, to  be  cherished  as  precious  souvenirs.  I  think  the  reader 
of  these  articles  has  been  impressed  with  the  facility,  elegance, 
and  beauty,  with  which  these  letters  were  written,  and  has 
detected  the  inspiring  mind  which  has  lent  its  charm  to  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  their  authors. 


612  EDUCATION.  [JuDC, 

In  these  hurried  days,  when  the  exactions  of  social  and  business 
life  absorb  so  much  of  time  and  thought,  when  the  struggle  of  life 
is  so  intense  and  unrelenting,  the  question,  ''  Is  letter  writing  a 
lost  art  ?  "  is  certainly  a  debatable  one.  It  is  an  age  of  "  short- 
hand," of  "type-writers,"  and  of  "private  secretaries."  The 
great  men  of  our  day  have  not  the  time  for  friendly  corres- 
pondence which  the  fathers  had.  Formerly  the  writing  of  long, 
elaborate  letters  was  a  positive  relaxation,  one  of  the  delights 
which  eased  the  burden  of  work,  and  relaxed  the  tension  of  a  life 
which  had  much  of  unvarying  routine  in  its  daily  tasks.  Rail- 
roads —  a  daily  mail  —  morning  and  evening  bulletins  from  all 
the  world,  were  in  the  future.  They  did  not  exist  even  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  night.  When  the  tardy  stage-coach  did 
bring  the  mail,  a  long,  friendly  letter  from  one  near  of  kin,  or  one 
of  congenial  tastes,  was  a  perfect  God-send.  Letters  were  eagerly 
received  and  gladly  answered.  These  letters  wherever  they  have 
survived  the  unpardonable  vandalism  which  has  consigned  so 
many  to  the  flames,  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  satisfying 
insight  into  the  character  of  their  writers,  and  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  They  give  us  what  the  stately  histories  do  not,  just 
the  knowledge  of  the  men  of  the  "  olden  time  "  which  we  desire. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  a  glimpse,  a  suggestion  of  the  inner  life,  the 
sweet,  and  almost  ideal  home-life,  sometimes  it  is  a  revelation 
clear  and  full,  so  that  the  man  stands  before  us  in  a  sun  picture, 
or  a  reincarnation. 

During  intervals  of  professional  engagements,  I  have,  for  many 
years,  found  pleasure  in  the  collection  of  letters  and  manuscripts 
of  the  noble  men  who  have  given  lustre  to  our  history.  It  has 
gratified  a  historical  and  antiquarian  taste.  So  far  the  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit  have  been  personal.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  there  are  many  in  the  public  at  large  who  would  be  glad  to 
read  what  these  letter  writers  of  the  olden  time  have  written.  If 
nothing  more  is  accomplished  than  to  furnish  a  study  of  contrasts 
between  letters  of  early  and  recent  date,  the  reproduction  of 
these  letters  will  be  welcomed. 

The  early  presidents  of  our  New  England  colleges  were 
endowed  with  peculiar  fitness  for  their  position.  Their  scholar- 
ship took  a  wide  range,  and  represented  the  very  best  which  the 
age  afforded.  Latin  was  to  them  like  their  own  vernacular,  and 
their  knowledge  of  Greek  was  ample  and  critical.     They  fairly 
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revelled  in  philosophical  research  and  attainment.  In  belles 
lettres  they  were  abreast  of  the  time,  and  so  in  everything  which 
the  college  curriculum  required,  they  walked  among  their  students 
as  masters,  and  compelled  universal  respect  and  veneration. 
More  than  this,  these  '* gentlemen  of  the  old  school"  were  courtly 
and  polished  in  their  manners,  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  stately 
and  awe-inspiring.  Men  live  today  who  well  remember  when,  as 
boys,  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  these  learned  men,  the  exalted 
conception  they  had  of  their  attainments,  and  the  wonder  they 
felt  if  there  were  many  men  in  the  whole  world  who  knew  as 
much,  and  how  abashed  they  were  in  addressing  them  fest  these 
masters  of  knowledge  should  detect  their  verdancy.  These  great 
men  could  say  truthfully  with  Job,  "  The  young  men  saw  me  and 
hid  themselves,  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up.  After  my  words, 
they  spake  not  again,  and  my  speech  dropped  upon  them.  I 
chose  out  their  way,  and  sat  chief,  and  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the 
army." 

It  is  due  to  their  memory,  however,  to  say  that  their  manner  of 
speech,  and  their  courtly  bearing,  was  far  from  being  an  assump- 
tion of  superior  moral  excellence  or  scholastic  attainment.  They 
were  conscious  of  their  imperfections,  and  humbled  themselves 
before  God  as  but  few  men  have  done.  Confession  and  sacrifice 
were  interwoven  into  their  religious  life,  in  a  far  deeper  though 
less  formal  and  pretentious  sense  than  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
cloister.  Their  dignity  and  grace  which  separated  them  from  the 
common  people,  was  the  result  of  an  overwhelming  conception  of  the 
responsible  trusts  they  had  assumed.  Their  home  life  was  often 
ideally  tender,  sympathetic  and  helpful.  The  integrity  of  their 
domestic  vows  and  obligations  was  as  sacred  to  them  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Decalogue.  Long  after  they  had  passed  into  the 
better  home  above,  the  fragrance  of  their  domestic  virtues,  and  all 
the  gentle  attributes  which  can  enter  into  the  home  life,  lingered 
around  the  old  home  as  a  grateful  reminder  of  their  finished  lives. 
The  deepest  love  of  wives  and  children,  a  love  stronger  than 
death,  was  the  most  fitting  enshrinement  of  their  names  and 
memory. 

The  first  letter  I  transcribe  from  the  originals  before  me  is  that 
of  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  A.  M.,  president  of  Yale  College, 
1725-1739.  The  orthography,  capitals  and  abbreviations  are  cop- 
ied without  change. 


EDVCATIOK. 


REV.    ELISIIA    WILLIAMS. 

Newington,  Jan'y  20,  1724—5. 
D'S' 

I  Lotted  very  much  To  See  you  In  my  return  from 
Hartf  "^  Designing  To  have  gone  Down  on  y'  side  of  y"  river,  but 
the  condition  y'  river  were  in  foiled  it.  1  hope  y'fore  you  will 
easily  excuse  me.  I  venture  To  enclose  a  Letter  To  M''  Treate 
not  knowing  how  To  get  one  better  To  liim.  and  w*  pray  you  To 
hand  it  To  him  assoon  as  you  can  w"'  safety.  We  have  no  news 
among  us,  as  I  know  of.  You  have  heard  some  time  since  I  con- 
clude, of  y"  Death  of  Maj'  Burr,  no  small  Loss  To  y'  Government, 
after  such  heavy  strokes  as  we  have  had.  What  God  intends  To 
do  w"*  us  is  not  for  us  To  Know.  By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise  for 
he  is  small?  When  God  brings  a  people  Low  such  as  Eng^ 
y"  posterity  will  cry  earnestly  To  God  for  pardon  &  recovery. 
When  shall  y*  people  know  y"  sins  &  put  y°  away.  If  ministers 
Did  everyw'  exert  y"selves  as  y'  office  obliges  —  Did  every  man 
know  w'  vital  religion  means,  and  more  earnestly  lab''  after  y*  Con- 
version of  y"  Hearers,  who  can  tell  but  God  might  bless  j"  y'in  and 
we  might  see  his  work  reviving.  I  pray  God  that  you  &  I,  may 
not  only  Love  o""  own  Souls  out  be  a  means  of  saving  many  of 
o'  hearers.  May  we  sigh  and  cry  for  o'  own  and  y*  sins  — grow- 
ing sins  of  the  y*  people.  O'  hearty  reg""  To  y'self  &  Cousin. 
I  am  y''  Kinsman  &  Serv' 

E.  Williams. 

President  Williams  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1711.     A  chronicler  of  the  time  says,  "He  was  furnished  wiA 
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most  Parts  and  Kinds  of  Academical  Literature,  and  left  the  Col- 
lege in  a  much  better  state  than  he  found  it." 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Doddridge  says  of  him,  "  I  look  upon 
Col.  Williams  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth. 
He  has  joined  to  an  ardent  sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  con- 
summate pfrudence,  great  candor  and  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a 
certain  nobleness  of  soul,  capable  of  contriving  and  acting  the 
greatest  things  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  having  done 
them."  President  Williams  held  high  rank  as  a  patriot.  His 
counsels  were  sought  by  Connecticut  in  difficult  crises  in.  her 
history.  With  Roger  Wolcott  and  William  Pitkin,  he  repre- 
sented the  state  in  the  Albany  Convention  of  1754.  His  letter 
given  above,  which  was  thus  addressed :  — 

For  The  Rev* 
M'.  Stephen  Williams 
Pastor  of  The  Ch— h 
In  Long-Meadow 
At  Springfield 

presents  him  to  us  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  whose  mind  was 
animated  by  the  highest  thoughts. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  A.  M.  President  of  Yale  College,  1739-1766. 

The  letter  which  follows  recalls  a  custom  now  obsolute  of  ruBti- 
eating  a  student  who  proved  obnoxious  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
College  in  morals  and  studiousness.  It  was  addressed  to  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Woodbury. 

New  Haven,  Apr  19, 1762. 
Rev*  Sir. 

The  Bearer  hereof,  John  Bull,  a  member  of  Yale 
College,  for  a  Course  of  Idleness,  keeping  unsuitable  Company, 
and  some  misdemeanours,  has  been  ordered  to  live,  with  some 
minister,  until  there  should  appear  to  be  a  thorow  Reformation  in 
him.  These  are  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  his  Father's  election 
to  Desire  you  to  take  care  of  him  to  Instruct  and  Govern  him,  as 
a  Tutor  till  the  10"*  day  of  Sept  next.  To  lead  him  in  a  Course 
of  Academical  Studies  Diligently  to  Inspect  his  manners  &  Com-  v 
pany  and  to  give  me  a  full  and  Faithful  account  of  his  Conduct. 

I  am  Sir 
Your  Friend  &  Servant 

Thomas  Clap. 

P.  S.  The  Class  recite  TuUy  de  Oratore,  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Master's  Philosophy,  and  when  they  have  done  that,  Lock 
on  Humane  understanding. 
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The  spelling  in  the  postscript  is  President  Clap's,  and  not 
mine.  I  should  spell  Locke  and  Human  differently.  But  it  would 
hardly  be  "  humane  "  or  polite  to  suggest  a  change  in  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  learned  President,  and  besides,  he  has  only  taken 
the  e  from  Locke,  and  put  it  on  to  Human.  The  young  man's 
name  was  John  Bull,  Does  that  explain  his  obstinacy,  and  was 
the  trouble  he  gave  good  President  Clap  a  premonition  of  the 
trouble  which  another  John  Bull  gave  the  American  colonies  thir- 
teen years  later  ?  We  should  much  like  to  know  if  his  rustica- 
tion was  remedial,  or  whether  the  stern  Calvinism  of  Doctor 
Bellamy,  in  his  case,  met  its  match.  All  this,  if  not  prehistoric^ 
has  escaped  the  eager  quest  of  the  historian. 

Ebenezer  Baldwin,  in  his  annals  of  Yale  College,  says  of  Presi- 
dent Clap :  "  He  was  an  ornament  to  the  science  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  whose  efforts  for  the  substantial  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  the  College  were  unremitted,  and  whose  only  unpopular 
traits  appear  to  have  been,  a  conscientious,  religious  zeal,  and 
scholastic  independence,  that  could  not  yield  to  the  spirit  of  an 
'altered  age."  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1792.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  epitaph,  written  by  President  Stiles  :  — 

"  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clap,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven.  A  truly  great  man,  a  gen- 
tleman of  superior  natural  genius,  most  assiduous  application  and 
indefatigable  industry.  In  the  various  branches  of  learning  he 
greatly  excelled,  an  accomplished  instructor,  a  patron  of  the  Col- 
lege, a  great  divine,  bold  for  the  truth,  a  zealous  promoter  and 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  of  unaffected  piety,  and  a  pat- 
tern of  every  virtue,  the  tenderest  of  fathers  and  the  best  of 
friends,  the  glory  of  learning,  and  the  ornament  of  religion.  For 
thirteen  years  the  faithful  and  much  beloved  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Windham,  and  near  27  years  the  laborious  Principal  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  having  served  his  own  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,  with  serenity  and  calmness,  he  fell  asleep  the  7th  day 
of  January,  1767,  in  his  64th  year. 

Death,  great  proprietor  of  all 
'T  is  thine  to  tread  out  empires 
And  to  quench  the  stars.'* 

Mr.  WoodhuU  says,  "  If  I  were  to  give  his  character  in  concise 
terms,  I  should  give  it  in  this  manner :  In  whatever  company  he 
was,  and  whatever  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  appeared 
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evidently  to  understand  it  more  clearly  and  more  comprehen- 
sively than  any  other  person  present."  Doctor  Dwight  says: 
"  The  only  serious  defect  in  his  presidential  character  was  that 
he  was  prone  to  consider  boys  as  men." 

I  insert  another  letter  by  President  Clap,  which  I  think  cannot 
be  excelled  in  its  line. 

New  Haven,  Dec.  30th,  1751. 

Sir :  The  Pressing  Importunity  of  those  to  whom  the  new  Col- 
lege is  in  Debt,  obliges  me  to  take  this  opportunity,  by  Mr.  Lord's 
son  (whom  I  have  permitted  to  go  Home  partly  with  this  in  view) 
desiring,  that,  by  him,  you  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  witk 
about  £2000  if  it  can  be  got. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  Humble  Servant 

Thomas  Clap. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Jabez  Huntington  of  Norwich. 

We  have  here  a  model  of  conciseness  and  pointedness.  In  a 
letter  of  eight  lines  he  asked  for  $10,000,  as  though  he  expected 
to  get  it,  and  indeed,  sends  the  letter  by  a  messenger,  who  is 
expected  to  return  with  the  money.  If  our*  modern  College 
presidents  could  get  $10,000  by  merely  indicating  in  the  briefest 
possible  way,  that  the  money  was  needed,  it  would  seem  to  them 
indeed,  as  though  the  golden  age  had  really  come.  How  would 
our  men  of  capital  welcome  such  a  letter  as  this  :  "  Dear  Sir,  — 
The  College  needs  $10,000.  Please  send  it  by  return  of  mail, 
and  oblige 

The  President." 

Of  course  they  would  send  it. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College,  1766- 
1777. 

The  next  President  of  Yale,  Doctor  Daggett,  comes  from  her 
own  ranks.  He  was  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1746.  Doctor 
Dwight  pays  him  this  somewhat  qualified  tribute  :  "  Doctor  Dag- 
gett was  respectable  as  a  scholar,  a  divine,  and  a  preacher.  He 
had  very  just  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  College 
should  be  governed,  but  he  was  not  always  equally  happy  in  the 
mode  of  administering  its  discipline.  The  College  was  eminently 
prosperous  under  his  presidency.  His  sermons  were  judicious, 
solemn  and  impressive."  He  will  be  remembered  not  only  for  his 
influence  in  the  College,  but  for  his  burning  zeal,  and,  perhaps, 
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reckless  daring  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  British  troops 
under  General  Tryon  invaded  New  Haven  July  5,  1779.  They 
were  met  by  a  brave  company  of  volunteer  militia,  citizens  and 
students.  Barber,  in  his  "  Historical  Collections  of  Connecticut," 
tells  us  that  "  The  Rev.  Doctor  Daggett,  at  that  time  President 
of  Yale  College,  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  American  cause. 
Armed  with  a  musket,  he  joined  his  fellow-citizens,  and  went  out 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  near 
the  West  bridge.  Doctor  Daggett  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  murdered  by  the  British,  but  for  the  interference  of  Chand- 
ler, their  guide,  who  was  formerly  his  pupil  at  the  College. 
Whilst  in  their  hands,  the  President  was  asked,  whether,  if 
released,  he  would  again  take  up  arms  against  them.  To  which, 
he  answered,  "  I  rather  believe  I  shall,  if  I  get  an  opportunity." 
The  following  letter  of  Doctor  Daggett  is  fairly  representative 
in  its  character,     ft  is  addressed  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Lord :  — 

New  Haven,  July  Q"^^  1772. 
Rev*  S*^ 

I  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  Receipt  of  three 
kind  Letters  from  you,  with  a  confession  of  my  Neglect  in  not 
writing  you  sooner.  The  Rev*  Corporation  at  their  last  Meeting 
at  my  House  received  with  sensible  Uneasiness  your  Letter  of 
Resignation,  and  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  your  Request, 
without  first  signifying  to  you  their  earnest  Desire  of  your  assist- 
ance and  Company  longer,  while  your  Health  would  permit,  & 
directed  me  to  acquaint  you  with  it.  I  had  partly  wrote  a  Letter 
upon  the  Subject,  soon  after  their  Meeting,  but  as  it  was  not  an 
anair  that  required  immediate  Dispatch,  I  strangely  neglected 
finishing  and  sending  it  to  you,  till  my  poor  Dear  Wile,  now 
departed,  was  taken  sick,  whose  distressed  condition  so  much 
engrossed  my  attention  as  made  me  neglect  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  Instances  of  Duty.  I  was  much  rejoiced  to  hear  by  your 
Favour,  that  you  had  concluded  to  meet  the  Corporation  at  the 
ensuing  Commencement,  and  oblige  us  by  another  Visit,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  the  last.  Sir,  I  was  very  sensibly  affected  and 
instructed  by  your  kind  Letter  of  Condolence  soon  after  the 
Death  of  my  Dear  Spouse,  which  I  received  as  an  obliging  Dem- 
onstration of  your  Christian  affection  and  Sympathy  with  me.  I 
have  now.  Sir,  really  and  experimentally  known  what  Affliction 
is.  The  beloved  Wife  of  my  youth  was  taken  sick  earlv  in  the 
Fall,  and  continued  in  a  distressed,  fading  condition  thro'  the 
Winter,  and  then  left  me  with  seven  poor,  motherless  Children, 
on  the  25***  of  March,  —  a  Day  which  I  shall  never  forget.  But 
I  know  who  bath  appointed  this  Portion  to  me.     I  acknowledge 
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his  Hand  in  it,  and  have  the  utmost  Reason  to  be  contented  with 
his  wise  and  good  Government  of  me  and  mine.  Nor  have  I  the 
least  Reason  to  complain,  while  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  so 
many  and  undeserved  Mercies ;  my  poor  little  children  all  well 
and  pleased  around  me,  not  lacking  Bread,  tho'  very  far  from  a 
State  favoring  Luxury,  which  I  do  not  covet  them  ever  to  be  in. 
Their  Health  and  Pleasantry  will,  however,  very  often  occasion 
me  a  fresh  and  pungent  Sense  of  the  Loss,  of  which  they  are  so 
insensible.  It  is  a  new,  strange  State  of  Existence  that  I  am  in ; 
and  yet  I  have  never  met  with  any  affliction  but  what  I  have  fre- 
quently had  in  Prospect,  as  I  have  habituated  myself  to  a  View 
of  the  fading,  perishing  and  short  lived  Nature  of  all  earthly 
Enjoyments.  I  feel  myself  alone  and  my  Habitation  empty  and 
desolate,  my  nearest  and  dearest  Friend  on  Earth  dead.  But  in 
this  lonely  Situation  I  have  had  no  small  Satisfaction  from  that 
sublime  Truth  of  Divine  Authority,  "  The  Lord  liveth^^^  and 
blessed  be  my  Rock,  and  exalted  be  the  God  of  the  Rock  of  my 
Salvation  —  a  Truth  of  infinitely  greater  Value  than  the  whole 
Creation,  for  we  have  but  a  very  few  Steps  to  take  on  the  present 
Stage,  before  we  step  into  a  permanent,  endless  State  oi  Exist- 
ence. It  cannot  be  a  Matter  of  very  great  consequence  what  we 
lose  here,  while  the  Lord  liveth,  as  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation, 
and  we  are  allowed,  in  the  Exercise  of  Faith  and  humble  confi- 
dence, to  repair  to  him  thro'  Christ,  as  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation. 
This  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough  for  any  creature,  even  the 
highest  Angel  in  Heaven.  What  amazing  Grace  must  it  then  be 
towards  a  guilty  Sinner !  But  I  have  forgot  myself,  and  ask  Par- 
don for  thus  rambling  &  troubling  you  with  my  own  Affairs. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Howe.  I  shall  be  willing  to  do  anything 
in  my  Power,  that  may  conduce  to  his  serving  God  and  his  gen- 
eration, either  in  your  Ch**  or  elsewhere,  as  Providence  may  call 
him.  I  have  not  very  familiarly  entered  into  his  Views  and 
Designs,  But  from  what  I  have  heard  him  say,  I  am  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  from  a  consideration  of  the  Inconvenience  of  leaving 
his  Business  at  College  at  the  Time  mentioned  in  your  Letter,  ana 
the  Feebleness  of  his  Constitution  (tho'  animated  with  a  truly 
great,  agreeable  and  noble  soul)  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  a 
speedy  Settlement  in  the  arduous  Work  of  the  Ministry.  But 
with  Regard  to  that  you  have  either  already,  or  will  doubtless  soon 
hear  his  Determination. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  respectful  Regards  to  Madam  Lord, 
and  accept  the  most  grateful  acknowledgement  of  your  repeated 
Favours  from  your  much  obliged  humble  Servant  in  Affliction. 

Napthali  Daggett. 

This  letter  is  somewhat  prolix  and  tedious.  It  smacks  a  little 
in  some  places  of  pious  cant.     But  if  we  regard  it  as  an  old  and 
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heart-broken  man's  soliloquy  when  the  first  crushing  sorrow  of  his 
life  was  fresh  upon  him,  we  shall  be  lenient  in  our  criticism,  and 
give  credit  to  the  writer  for  the  deep  sincerity  and  religious  fervor 
of  his  utterances.  But  can  you  conceive  of  this  good  man's  suc- 
cessor, the  present  incumbent,  writing  such  a  letter  ?  Suggest  it 
to  him,  and  he  would  say,  "  Life  is  too  short,  and  besides,  I  have 
to  raise  $100,000  towards  the  endowment  of  Yale  before  next 
Commencement.     I  pray  thee,  have  me  excused." 

I  append  a  brief  letter  of  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Yale  College,  1777-1795.     It  bears  the  address  :  — 

Reverend  Richard  Salter  Storrs, 
Bishop  of  the  Church  in 
Long  Meadow. 

This  letter  was  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  the  honored  son 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  written,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  of 
Braintree.     It  recalls  a  pleasant  custom  of  old  College  days. 

Yale  Coll.,  Jan.  24,  1786. 
Reverend  Sir : 

I  hope  it  will  be  agreeable  that  I  have  appointed  you.  Sir,  to 
make  an  English  Oration  (not  Valedictory)  at  the  next  Com- 
mencement, when  you  are  to  be  proved  Master  of  Arts.  We 
shall  hope  and  expect  that  you  will  come  prepared.  It  will  be 
proper  that  you  should  send  a  few  Questiones  Magistrales^  from 
which  we  may  select  one  to  stand  against  your  name.  Wishing- 
you  every  Blessing,  I  am,  D"  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend  &  Humble  Serv*, 

Ezra  Stiles. 

The  letter  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Yale  College,  1817-1846,  is  interesting  from  its  references  to  the 
custom  then  in  vogue  of  *'  Boarding  in  Commons."  The  custom 
is  still  retained  in  some  of  our  large  Colleges,  and  I  believe  the* 
plan  works  smoothly,  though  the  time  is  far  distant  when  studenta 
will  not  regard  it  a  pleasant  pastime  to  complain  of  board.  On 
the  student's  side  let  it  be  said  there  is  often  solid  basis  for  their 
complaints.  We  wonder  as  we  read  Doctor  Day's  letter  if  he- 
had  many  such  letters  to  write,  and  if  he  had,  what  time* 
remained  to  him  for  the  more  important  features  of  College 
administration.  How  he  must  have  longed  for  Volapiik,  or  any 
other  short  cut  to  say  what  he  wished  to  say  in  the  shortest  timOi. 
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Yale  College,  Aug.  14, 1828. 

Dear  Sir : 

Yours  of  the  12th  I  received  last  evening.  You 
inquire  on  what  terms  your  son  can  be  restored  to  his  standing 
in  the  college.  As  his  conduct,  while  here,  has  till  now,  been 
unexceptional,  and  as  I  do  not  learn  that  in  the  late  disturbance, 
he  has  been  particularly  active,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Faculty  will 
accept  in  his  case,  the  same  acknowledgement  and  engagement 
which  they  have  received  from  others,  his  fellow  students,  who 
are  daily  returning  to  the  College  and  their  studies.  As  a  speci- 
men, I  copy  one  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  subscribed  by  one 
of  the  classmates  of  your  son :  "  Having  been  led  into  a  course 
of  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  College,  and  viewing  my 
conduct  with  regret,  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  my  fault,  and  do 
engage,  on  being  restored  to  my  former  standing,  to  yield  a  faith- 
ful obedience  to  the  laws,  and  particularly  to  abstain  from  all 
combinations  to  resist  the  government  of  the  College."  The  form 
of  the  acknowledgement  is  immaterial.  It  is  essential  that  it 
should  not  be  subscribed  as  a  mere  form.  Unless  the  student  is 
rationally  convinced,  that  the  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  classes,  in  this  case,  has  been  wrong ;  and  sincerely  regrets 
the  part  which  he  has  taken :  we  do  not  think  he  could  with 
safety  to  himself  return  to  the  institution.  He  would  be  liable  to 
be  involved  in  the  same  difficulties  again.  We  do  not  think  it 
expedient  for  a  student  to  remain,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  yield 
a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  authority  and  law  of  the 
institution.  As  to  the  hoard  in  commons^  the  Faculty  after  much 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  are  convinced  that  there  has  been  great 
exaggeration,  and  that  in  truth  the  Hall  was  a  point  of  secondary 
consideration  in  the  late  disturbance.  If  the  "  fare  had  been  so 
miserable  "  as  represented  by  the  students  in  their  printed  circu- 
lar, it  is  wholly  unaccountable  that  for  a  year  preceding  not  a 
single  intimation  had  been  given  to  the  Faculty  of  any  aissatis- 
faction  with  the  living  except  by  a  committee  of  the  Junior  class, 
a  few  weeks  since,  who  stated  themselves  that  the  board,  the 
present  term,  had  been  in  the  main,  good,  but  there  had  been  a 
failure  in  the  preparation,  in  four  particulars,  viz.,  the  meat  in  the 
morning^  (being  done  too  much)  the  coffee  ;  the  pies,  and  the  cake, 
which  is  served  up  once  a  week.  I  was  particular  to  inquire  of 
them,  if  there  were  any  other  defects  in  the  board.  These  are  all 
which  they  specified,  and  these  I  reported  immediately  to  the 
Steward.  From  that  time  not  a  suggestion  was  made  to  me,  that 
anything  was  wrong  in  the  board,  till  the  students  had  agreed  to 
leave  the  Hall.  We  have  since  learned,  by  inquiry  of  the  Tutors, 
the  Steward  and  the  cooks,  that  during  three  or  four  excessively 
hot  days,  immediately  preceeding  the  desertion  of  the  Hall,  some 
of   the  breads   and   some  of  the  milk  became  sour;  an  accident 
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to  which  every  boarding  establishment,  and  every  private  family 
is  liable  in  the  extreme  heat  of  summer.  The  Steward,  however, 
on  the  first  notice  of  the  evil  took  measures  to  correct  it,  though 
he  found  difficulty  in  doing  it  instantly,  as  the  flour  was  becoming 
sour  in  the  shops  in  town.  It  is  the  uniform  aim  of  the  Stewarc^ 
in  the  purchase  of  flour  as  well  as  of  other  provisions  to  procure 
none  but  of  the  first  quality.  This  is  the  observation  of  those  who 
are  in  the  practice  oi  furnishing  him  provisions.  It  is  a  very 
common  fact,  that  provisions  which  are  purchased  by  the  first 
families  in  the  town,  are  rejected  by  the  Steward,  as  below  his 
standard  of  excellence.  The  bread  is  made  by  a  professional 
baker,  devoted  entirely  to  this  business.  The  Steward's  own 
family  is  uniformly  supplied  with  this  bread  from  the  Hall.  None 
other  is  furnished  to  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  having 
their  sessions  in  each  term ;  and  none  other  at  the  public  dinner 
at  Commencement.  Still  it  is  baker  s  bread,  and  we  find  that  some 
students,  from  early  habits,  prefer  family  bread.  Parents  and 
strangers,  before  and  since  the  revolt,  have  frequently  visited  the 
Hall,  and  the  kitchen,  examined  the  mode  of  cooking,  tasted  the 
food,  spoke  of  the  establishment  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
I  have  much  more  on  this  point  to  say,  but  the  paper  is  exhausted. 

With  great  regard.  Yours,  &c. 

Jeremiah  Day. 

What  a  lawyer  Doctor  Day  would  have  made.  In  the  art  of 
special  pleading  he  would  have  ranked  high.  We  shall  never 
know,  perhaps,  the  student's  side  of  the  question  in  this  "  bread- 
riot^^  but  we  infer  that  for  the  sake  of  the  shee'p  %kin^  they  came 
back  penitently,  and  took  their  rations  with  a  smiling  face,  albeit 
with  many  an  inward  grimace. 

I  had  purposed  to  add  interesting  letters  from  the  learned 
Presidents  of  old  Harvard,  but  lest  my  article  be  open  to  the 
same  charge  of  prolixity  as  some  of  the  letters  I  have  reproduced 
I  will  stop  with  the  Presidents  whose  names  are  enshrined  in  the 
respect,  veneration  and  affection  of  Yale's  loyal  sons. 

Many  college  customs  have  changed  with  the  passing  and 
changeful  years.  While  we  rejoice  in  a  larger  liberty,  a  broader 
sympathy,  and  a  more  hearty  recognition  of  the  manhood  of  stu- 
dents, in  the  administration  of  college  affairs,  we  will  not  forget 
the  noble  and  almost  peerless  men  who  wrought  so  grandly  in 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  American  colleges, 
and  who  did  so  much,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  to  make  possi- 
ble what  we  see  today. 
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ANCIENT  CITIES. 


BY  S.  L.  CLATES,  BEDFORD,  QUEBEC. 


WE  read,  and  always  with  a  peculiar  fascination,  of  any  new 
discoveries  made  in  the  old  world,  buried  cities  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  opening  of  their  sealed  records  is 
like  looking  into  a  mirror  of  the  past.  They  seem  to  bring  us  in 
a  manner  face  to  face  with  the  life,  the  habits  and  the  customs  of 
those  far  off  times;  of  the  days,  now  centuries  removed  from  us, 
when  the  pall  of  ashes  suddenly  fell,  hiding  all  from  the  sight  of 
man  for  ages;  but  preserving  intact  for  our  eyes  a  record  which 
in  no  other  way  could  have  been  so  realistic. 

Still  nearer  to  us  lies  another  somewhat  similar  record.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  read,  perhaps ;  but  it  has  the  added  value  of  be- 
longing to  our  own  land,  and  of  giving  us  a  peep  quite  behind 
the  curtain  and  into  the  history  of  those  times,  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  so  meagre,  that  preceded  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus. 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  have  each  their  buried 
cities,  speaking  of  a  people  who  differed  widely  in  their  habits 
from  those  dwelling  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  our  continent. 
Many  of  these  ruins  have  been  known  for  years,  and  have  been 
visited  and  studied  by  archaeologists.  From  the  tales  told  by  their 
fragments  and  stones,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea,  dim 
though  it  be,  of  a  great  nation  which  possessed  a  civilization,  a 
refinement  and  a  culture  of  its  own — differing  largely  from  ours 
— and  having  deep  interest  for  any  mind  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing its  significance. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  ruins  have  been  those  of 
the  great  city  of  Palenque,  lying  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  in 
Southern  Mexico.  They  have  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  look  upon  them.  In  the 
year  1794  Captain  Dupoix,  a  Frenchman,  was  sent  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  explore  their  marvels;  and  from  his  pen  came  the  first 
reliable  report  that  was  made  concerning  them.  Since  that  time 
a  great  many  excursionists  have  visited  the  ancient  city ;  and  such 
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vast  numbers  of  specimens  of  the  old  civilization  have  been 
brought  away,  that  there  is  hardly  a  museum  in  the  land  but  can 
boast  the  possession  of  one  or  more. 

Lately  another  discovery  has  been  made  of  ruins  so  great,  so 
grand,  as  absolutely  to  dwarf  those  of  Palenque.  They  are  those  of 
a  mighty  city  and  are  situated  in  a  dense  wilderness,  whose  depths, 
until  now,  have  been  for  centuries  unpenetrated  and  unknown  to 
any  white  man ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  it  has  never  once  been 
suspected  of  concealing  in  its  bosom  such  a  wealth  of  treasure. 
Yet  Cortes,  whose  scent  was  keen  in  his  hunt  for  gold,  is  said  to 
have  passed  within  a  half  mile  of  its  site  when  upon  the  great 
expedition  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the 
revolt  of  Christobal  de  Olid  against  his  power. 

The  discovery  of  these  new,  old  ruins  was  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can missionary.  He  overheard  the  fireside  tales  of  a  camp  of 
native  wood-choppers  who  were  engaged  in  cutting  mahogany. 
They  spoke  of  a  wonderful  spot,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
where  stood  vast  structures,  built  of  mammoth  blocks  of  stone, 
hewn,  polished  and  carved  with  likeness  of  bird,  beast  and  man. 
He  decided  to  visit  the  place ;  and  to  his  intense  astonishment  and 
admiration,  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  far  more  impos- 
ing than  any  before  known.  Walls  of  immense  thickness  were 
still  standing,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  These  were 
found  all  along  the  route  which  he  traversed,  and  they  were  often 
covered  with  Mexican  hieroglyphics.  The  city  proper,  according 
to  his  estimate,  must  have  measured  nineteen  miles  in  length. 
Many  of  the  buildings,  walls  and  blocks  of  stone  were  partially 
buried,  and  although  the  party  remained  for  three  weeks,  actively 
pursuing  their  explorations,  they  found  themselves  so  occupied 
with  what  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
time,  as  indeed  they  had  no  tools,  to  unearth  the  concealed  trea- 
sures. 

It  is  supposed  by  those  best  informed  regarding  the  pre-historic 
peoples  of  Mexico,  that  these  edifices  were  the  work  of  the  Tol- 
tics,  a  nation  whose  origin  is  wrapped  in  mj'stery,  but  who  not  very- 
far  from  the  fifth  century  dwelt  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  which  at 
that  time  were  more  thickly  populated  and  more  highly  civilized 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  great  continent  of  North  America. 

The  Toltics  were  not  a  warlike  race,  but  ranked  high  in  many 
of  the  arts  of  peace.     They  cultivated  the  soil,  raising  cotton,  as 
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well  as  maize  and  many  other  cereals.  They  made  roads.  They 
built  great  cities.  They  ejected  immense  monuments.  They 
knew  how  to  cut  and  polish  the  hardest  stones,  and  to  fuse 
metals.  .They  understood  the  art  of  weaving ;  and  could  make 
earthen-ware.  They  used  the  sun-dial  to  mark  the  time,  were 
capable  of  calculating  eclipses,  and  employed  hieroglyphics  to  re- 
cord events. 

They  were  a  people  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition — indus- 
trious, enterprising  and  active ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  builders  of  all  the  ancient  cities — of  Palenque,  Uxmal 
and  Mitla,  as  well  as  this  one  which  has  more  lately  been  dis- 
covered, and  from  whose  ruins  it  is  hoped  we  may  extract  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  those  who  once  dwelt  within  its  walls. 


T//B    EDUCATIONAL     VALUE    OF    THE    TYPE- 

WRITER    IN   SCHOOLS. 

BY    WILLIAM    A.     MO  WRY,     PH.     D., 
Memhtr  of  the  Botton  School  Board. 

THE  present  may  well  be  called  The  Educational  Age.  Never 
was  SO  much  attention  given  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
education  of  the  young  as  today.  The  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  things  may  not  at  first  appear  clear,  but  doubt- 
less a  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  make  all  plain. 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  America  is  the  rapid  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty. The  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  doubled  and  doubled 
again  since  the  slow  days  of  the  Ante  Bellum  times.  Forty  years 
ago  a  millionaire  was  a  rare  specimen.  The  names  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  and  Stephen  Girard  stood  like  solitary  mountain  peaks, 
with  only  foot  hills  in  all  the  range  of  vision  from  their  tall  sum- 
mits. But  now,  men  whose  wills  contain  legacies,  not  only  of 
millions,  but  of  tens  of  millions  and  upwards,  are  neither  few  nor 
rare. 

This  rapid  increase  of  wealth  is  very  largely  due  to  the  various 
great  inventions  of  the  present  century.  These  scientific  discov- 
eries and  inventions,  largely  of  labor-saving  machines  and  meth- 
ods of  rapid  communication  and  transportation,  are  in  turn  the 
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direct  results  of  that  tremepdous  activity  of  mind  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  American  system  of  education,  which  waa 
first  planted  upon  these  shores  two  and  a  half  centuries  ag^,  and 
which  has  attained  such  a  rapid  growth  and  development  within 
the  twenty-five  years  now  passed  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
That  war  has  often  been  considered  only  as  a  curse  to  this 
nation.  But  nowhere  is  the  over-ruling  hand  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  bringing  of  great  good,  other- 
wise impossible  to  attain,  out  of  direct  evil,  —  such  as  was  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Among  the  notable  indirect  results  of  the  war  must  be  classed 
as  taking  prominent  position  the  rapid  awakening  of  the  mental 
activities  of  the  people  at  large.  It  was  as  though  the  multitudes 
were  suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep  lethargy  to  the  greatest  inten- 
sity of  mental  growth.  This,  for  one  thing,  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  reading  habits  of  the  whole  people.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  was  there  in  any  age,  or  any  country, 
so  many  books  published  and  sold  and  read,  as  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  the  United  States.  Never  before  was  there 
such  an  increase  in  the  number  and  circulation  of  magazines, 
such  as  The  Century^  Scrihner'8^  Harper* 9^  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  and  the  like.  But  the  most  noticeable  and  remarkable 
increase  in  the  reading  habits  of  the  people  is  observed  in  the  mar- 
velous growth  and  multiplication  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

At  the  great  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  the 
most  surprising  thing  on  exhibition,  after  the  Corliss  engine,  was, 
doubtless,  the  operation  of  the  newly  invented  Hoe  Perfecting 
Printing  Press,  which  was  daily  throwing  off  its  beautifully 
printed  papers,  all  folded,  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  hour.  Could 
Benjamin  Franklin  have  walked  over  the  Schuylkill  Bridge,  after 
dinner  and  stepped  into  Mechanics  Hall,  just  as  that  marvelous 
machine  started  up  to  print  its  regular  afternoon  edition,  what  an 
indescribable  contrast  it  would  have  seemed  to  him  from  the  hand 
press  of  a  century  ago  and  its  slow  work. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  inventions  are  seldom 
brought  to  perfection  which  are  not  needed.  It  was  the  rapidly 
increasing  reading  habits  of  the  people  which  made  the  30,000-an- 
hour-printing-press  a  necessity.  And  this  habit  was  stimulated  and 
produced  directly  by  the  war. 

Before  the  war  the  writer  was  familiar  with  the  reading  haMts 
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of  the  people  in  many  of  the  villages  in  Eastern  New  England. 
There  were  manufacturing  villages  of  one,  two  or  three  thousand 
people  where  not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  or  at  the  most  a  dozen 
daily  papers  were  taken,  and  there  were  no  paper  carriers  and  no 
news  stands  where  papers  could  be  bought.  In  some  towns  only 
one  or  two  persons  were  subscribers  to  a  daily  paper.  While  the 
war  was  in  progress,  it  is  well  known  that  the  people  were  in- 
tensely interested  to  get  every  scrap  of  news  from  the  *'  seat  of 
war."  Every  family  had  at  least  one  representative,  often  more, 
in  the  military  service  of  the  country.  Either  a  father,  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  husband,  or  a  lover,  was  in  the  army,  liable  to  be  heard 
from,  as  killed  or  wounded,  after  an  engagement.  This,  added  to 
the  patriotio  instinct,  rendered  every  family  desirous  to  hear  daily 
from  "  the  front."  In  this  way  it  happened  that  the  daily  paper 
came  to  be  a  necessity,  and  in  those  same  villages,  where  in  1860 
hardly  one  was  taken,  before  1864,  several  hundred  would  be  anx- 
iously read  and  re-read. 

Nor  did  the  habit  cease  when  the  war  was  over.  It  had  been 
thoroughly  formed,  and  became  so  permanently  ingrained  that 
subsequently  it  never  could  be  given  up.  This  great  increase  of 
the  reading  habit  became,  therefore,  engrafted  upon  the  life  of 
the  whole  people. 

But  the  movement  could  not  stop  there.  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  reading  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  writing,  of  business  and  social  correspondence, 
of  scientific  study  and  research,  of  experiment,  of  invention. 
Hence  it  has  resulted  that  there  has  been  a  general  awakening  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  educational  matters.  The  public 
school  system  has  been  wonderfully  improved,  private  schools 
have  flourished,  new  colleges  have  been  founded,  and  old  ones 
more  liberally  endowed. 

This  intense  interest  has  also  resulted  in  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  principles  of  education.  Methods  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  the  curriculum,  and  even  the  study  of  psychology  have 
all  received,  in  the  interest  of  the  true  philosophy  of  education,  a 
close  and  careful  attention  never  before  given  to  these  subjects. 

Within  the  last  decade,  much  interest  has  .been  manifested  in 
the  discussion  of  manual  training  and  physical  training.  It  is 
apparent  to  all  that  the  people  of  our  country  have  not  heretofore 
given  that  attention  to  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  building  up 
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of  good  health  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  which  their  impor- 
tance evidently  requires.  Recent  discussions  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics  into 
the  schools  of  some  of  our  most  important  cities,  will  doubtless 
conduce  to  a  better  state  of  things  at  an  early  day,  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  nation  have  of  late  advo- 
cated strongly  the  introduction  of  manual  or  industrial  training, 
not  merely  as  a  preparation  for  mechanical  pursuits,  but  espec- 
ially on  account  of  the  educational  advantages  which  will  accrue 
from  this  kind  of  mental  and  manual  gymnastics. 

Since  the  school-days  of  men  now  sixty  years  old,  important 
improvements  have  been  made  in  science-teaching.  Nature  study 
and  attention  to  physical  and  chemical  forces,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  until  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  know  more  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  mineralogy,  and  physics, 
when  they  have  completed  the  ordinary  grammar  school  curricu- 
lum, than  the  most  favored  young  men  did  fifty  years  ago  on 
entering  college,  and  more  than  many  did  on  graduating  from 
college. 

But  with  all  these  changes,  with  all  this  growth  and  develop- 
ment, it  still  remains  true,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  most  important  study  is  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, —  our  own  language,  —  the  good  old  English  tongue,  — the 
medium  of  thought  and  inter-communication  with  our  fellow  men. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  this  kind  of  study  and 
this  mental  discipline  the  foremost  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
The  power  of  clear,  exact,  accurate  thought,  and  the  ability  of  an 
easy  and  forcible  expression  of  the  same,  certainly  are  indicative 
of  a  cultivated  and  disciplined  mind,  and  no  substitute  can  be 
found  in  any  science,  or  art,  any  nature  study,  manual  training, 
or  object  lesson,  which  will  fill  the  place,  or  prove  an  equivalent. 
The  study  of  thought  and  the  power  to  express  it  with  clearness 
and  exactness,  should,  therefore,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teach- 
er's time  and  attention.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  how  the  young 
pupils  in  the  schools  can  best,  in  the  easiest  way,  and  the  shortest 
time,  acquire  the  practical  ability  to  write  with  ease,  naturalness 
and  clearness,  the  mother  tongue. 

The  art  of  writing  English  well  consists  of  two  essential  parts  • 
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First,  is  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  and  second,  is  the  ability  to 
express  it  properly.  Then  again,  this  ability  of  expression  may 
be  regarded  as  including  two  things.  First,  is  the  formation  of 
correct  and  elegant  sentences,  and  second,  is  the  accurate,  neat 
and  tasteful  execution  of  the  work  on  paper. 

Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tional men  of  his  time,  once  said  to  the  writer  that  young  persons 
in  school,  in  learning  the  art  of  English  composition,  should  not 
be  troubled  with  the  question  what  to  8ay^  but  should  be  required 
to  consider  only  how  to  say  it.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  learning 
how  to  write.  The  thought  should  be  given  the  student,  and  he 
should  exercise  all  his  powers  upon  the  problem  of  "  how  to  say 
it." 

The  cultivation  of  the  young  author's  power  of  thought  should 
be  left  for  more  mature  years.  Thought  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  others  comes  from  large  reading,  much  reflection,  and  earnest 
thinking.  JExpression^  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  achieved  at  an 
earlier  age. 

The  school  boy  may  acquire  the  art  of  accurate  and  even  ele- 
gant diction.  Primarily,  as  stated  above,  this  comes  from  famil- 
iarity with  correctly  expressed  English.  Herein  is  the  advantage 
of  using  in  all  the  schools  the  best  supplementary  reading,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  early  become  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  best 
writers.  De  Foe's  story  of  Robinson  Cruso,  in  its  entirety,  or 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair,  as  good  examples  of  the  narra- 
tive style:  —  Longfellow,  Whittier  or  Goldsmith  for  poetry:  — 
Franklin's  Autobiography,  or  his  short  sketches,  for  simple,  direct, 
easy  style :  —  Addison's  Spectator  papers,  for  elegant,  refined  dic- 
tion :  —  any  one  of  these  authors,  carefully  read,  is  worth  more 
for  the  formation  of  a  good  style  of  English  than  the  entire  Fifth 
or  Sixth  Reader,  filled  as  it  is  with  small  blocks  of  wood,  metal, 
granite,  planed  off  by  even  pages  into  a  varnished  surface  of  mo- 
saic work. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  most  troublesome  part  of  our  subject. 
Every  teacher  knows  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish composition  to  pupils  in  the  grammar  school  grades,  is  to 
overcome  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  obstacles. 

One  may  confidently  affirm  that  when  a  pupil  has  mastered 
these  mechanical  difficulties,  he  thenceforward  finds,  compara- 
tively, but  little  need  of  instruction.     His  style  soon   begins  to 
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crystalize,  and  he  learns  unconsciously  from  the  authors  he  reads. 
But  the  great  and  the  prolonged  trial  is  to  teach  the  young  chil- 
dren what  a  sentence  is;  when,  where  and  how  to  put  the  period 
and  begin  the  next  sentence  with  a  capital  letter;  how  to  spell 
correctly ;  how  to  divide  words  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  how  to 
use  the  hyphen ;  where  to  place  commas  and  semi-colons ;  when 
to  use  the  colon  and  the  dash;  and  above  all,  how  to  divide  the 
matter  into  paragraphs. 

The  fact  is,  most  children  would  write  composition  till  dooms- 
day, and  never  learn  these  things.  Do  you  ask  "why  this  is?" 
The  answer  is  plain.  Because  they  have  no  guide,  no  criterion  to 
go  by.  They  are  accustomed  to  read  the  printed  page.  There 
they  see  correct  spelling,  proper  punctuation  and  paragraphs,  and 
correctly  constructed  sentences.  These  things  do  not  attract 
their  attention.  They  see  them  and  pass  them  by,  unconsciously 
feeling  that  they  are  correct,  they  know  not  why. 

Now  ask  them  to  write  a  composition,  and  they  are  totally  un- 
able to  make  comparisons  with  the  printed  page,  as  they  go  along 
and  one  point  after  another  comes  up  for  their  attention.  If  they 
see  a  word  spelled  incorrectly  upon  the  printed  page,  they  at  once 
notice  the  blemish,  because  they  were  taught  to  spell  the  words  in 
printer's  type.  But  they  have  never  been  taught  the  spelling,  the 
punctuation,  the  paragraphing,  in  script,  or  writing,  and  never 
can  be.  For,  although  of  late  years  the  spelling  lesson  is  usually 
performed  by  writing  the  words,  yet  the  model  for  spelling  is  al- 
ways in  the  child's  mind  and  the  visual  appearance  of  the  printed 
word.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  by  printed  books.  Not 
only  does  the  child  learn  his  spelling  lesson  from  the  printed 
spelling-book,  but  in  his  lessons  in  geography,  arithmetic  and 
every  other  study,  he  uses  constantly  the  printed  page.  Hence 
his  conception  of  the  spelling  of  the  words,  the  punctuation,  the 
paragraphing,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  construction  of 
a  page  of  English  composition,  is  always  from  the  printed  form. 
The  written  form  is  to  him  almost  totally  another  language,  and 
one  need  not  stop  to  elaborate  any  proof  of  how  difficult  it  is 
everywhere  to  translate  any  kind  of  thought  from  one  language  to 
another. 

One  instinctively  feels  like  expressing  the  wish  that  all  the 
work  of  the  people  in  English  composition  might  be  done  with  the 
printed  form  of  letters  instead  of  the  script. 
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Just  here  comes  in  the  invention  of  the  writing  machine,  so 
properly  called  the  Typewriter,  which  makes  it  possible  to  place 
in  every  school  room  a  little  instrument,  in  compact  and  conven- 
ient form,  which  can  be  put  upon  any  ordinary  table  or  desk,  where 
the  pupil  would  lay  his  paper  to  write,  and,  then,  sitting  erect  in  a 
healthful  position,  and  not  cramped  up,  or  bending  over  to  get  his 
eyes  near  to  the  paper,  as  in  writing,  he  manipulates  the  keys,  so 
easily  learned,  and  writes  his  answers  to  questions,  his  "  written 
exercises,"  his  composition  or  whatever  he  is  required  to  express 
in  good  English,  in  clear,  printed  type,  a  language  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  and  understands.  From  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation, the  writer  has  no  hesitatioti  in  saying  that  one  good  type- 
writer in  every  room  of  say  fifty  pupils  in  a  grammar  school,  or 
high  school,  will  prove  an  important  time-saver,  and  that  by  its 
use  the  ability  to  write  correctly  and  readily  the  English  language, 
will  be  acquired  in  far  less  time  and  with  much  less  effort  than  by 
any  other  means. 

Moreover,  this  opinion  is  now  held  by  very  many  eminent  edu- 
cators. The  following  quotations,  which  have  lately  fallen 
under  the  eye  of  the  writer,  picked  up  here  and  there,  will  serve 
to  make  this  plain. 

"  The  habits  of  care,  neatness,  accuracy,  and  skill  necessary  to 
a  successful  manipulation  of  the  typewriter  enter  into  the  intel- 
lectual make-up  of  the  pupil,  and  reappear  in  whatever  he  may 
undertake  to  do.  One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  is  a  more 
perfect  mastery  of  the  English  language.  If  he  uses  the  type- 
writer, the  student  must  give  attention  not  only  to  spelling,  cap- 
italizing, punctuating,  sentence-making,  and  paragraphing,  but 
also  to  the  weightier  matters  —  thought  and  style.  Poverty  of 
idea  and  infelicities  of  style  are  more  apparent  on  a  printed  page 
than  when  disguised  in  poor  chirography  or  veneered  with  elegant 
penmanship."  i 

"  Experiments  made  with  some  quite  young  children  show  that 
by  the  use  of  one  of  these  instruments  they  will  learn  to  read, 
spell  and  write  in  less  time  than  they  learn  to  do  one  of  these 
things  under  the  present  methods  oi  instruction.  All  children 
delight  in  using  a  machine.  They  are  fascinated  with  an  instru- 
ment that  enables  them  to  print  their  own  names  and  those  of 
their  companions.  They  do  not  tire  of  using  it  for  the  reason  that 
it  enables  them  to  do  a  great  variety  of  things.  It  is  possible  that 
the  typewriter  may  accomplish  more  in  increasing  intelligence  than 

1  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Commlasioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  Educatiok,  January, 
1887. 
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the  printing  press  has  done.  It  will  be  a  time  and  labor-saving 
machine  adapted  to  the  acquirement  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge." 1 

"  The  ability  to  use  the  typewriter  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  part  of  a  practical  education,  and  in  thousands  of 
cases  this  knowledge  is  the  means  of  earning  a  living.      But  val- 
uable as  a  knowledge  of  this  machine  is  to  a  person  seeking-  a  cler- 
ical position,  the  general  use  of  it  as  an  educational    means   is 
destined  to  make  it  of  far  greater  value  to  the  public   schools. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  machines  will  be  used  in  the  near 
future  for  their  educational  value  alone  in  all  high  schools  and 
grammar  grades  in  the  country.     It  is  the  testimony  of  educators 
who  have  tried  it,  that  no  other  device  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil 
contributes  so  much  towards  a  knowledge  of  correct  business  Eng- 
lish.    Its  use  calls  immediate  attention  to  business  forms,  to  the 
correct  use  of  capitals,  to  correct  spelling,  to  neatness,  to  accuracy 
of  expression — in  short,  to  everything  that  should  characterize 
English  composition.     But  is  such  knowledge  worth  anything? 
A  gentleman  from  a  distant  city,  who  often  hnds  business  situa- 
tions for  young  people,  recently  told  the   writer  that  he   could 
secure  desirable  places  for  any  number  of  young  men  and  young 
women  at  fl5  per  week,  if,  having  other  qualifications,  they  could 
write  good  English  and  spell  correctly."  ^ 

"  For  the  purpose  of  improving  in  spelling,  in  the  use  of  capi- 
tals, of  punctuation,  of  spacing,  paragraphing,  position  of  the  title, 
subscription,  etc.,  no  other  plan  will,  probably,  give  so  great  im- 
provement in  so  short  a  time,  or  produce  such  good  results,  educa- 
tionally, as  a  matter  of  culture  and  discipline,  as  the  introduction 
of  the  typewriter."^ 

"  I  think  that  typewriting  should  be  taught  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  Not  that  it  is  probable  that  every  one  who  learns 
would  take  up  typewriting  as  a  business,  but  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, capitalizing,  paragraphing,  and,  greater  still,  prose  compo- 
sition, could  be  a  dozen  times  better  taught  with  the  machine  than 
without  it.  I  am  confidently  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
school  boards  throughout  the  country  will  appreciate  this  fact,  and 
the  typewriter  be  universally  adopted  for  this  purpose.  And  even 
from  the  money-getting  standpoint,  I  remember  that  Charles  Read 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  certain  essay,  "  I  advise  all  persons  to 
have  their  boys  and  girls  taught  shorthand  and  typewriting.  A 
stenographer  who  can  typewrite  his  notes  would  be  safer  from 
poverty  than  a  great  Greek  scholar."  * 

1  Chicago  Daily  Herald,  August  11, 1890. 

*  Report  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Schools,  1890. 
s  Education,  June,  188^. 

*  The  North  American  Review.  July,  1890. 
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"I  have  found  after  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that 
pupils  improve  more  rapidly  in  all  the  essentials  of  written  lan- 
guage when  making  daily  use  of  the  typewriter,  than  by  any  other 
means.  They  noticeably  become  more  careful  in  composition,  in 
arrangement,  in  punctuation  and  in  spelling.  They  acquire  at 
the  same  time  a  valuable  knowledge  of  business  forms,  while  they 
manifest  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work  that  I  have  not 
seen  equalled  in  instruction  of  this  character  by  any  other 
methods."  ^ 

"  Of  every  one  using  it,  it  makes  a  good  speller  where  every 
other  means  seems  to  fail.  It  exacts  a  careful  study  of  punctua- 
tion and  the  correct  application  of  its  principles.  It  trains  to  cor- 
rect forms  for  business  and  social  letters,  and  secures  correct  ideas 
as  to  paragraphing.  And,  best  of  all,  it  greatly  aids  in  training 
the  pupil  in  the  use  of  good  English  expressions.  Were  it  possi- 
ble, I  would  have  every  pupil  take  a  course  in  typewriting  before 
graduating  from  the  school."  ^ 

"  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  its  work  in  tabulations,  which 
a  little  ingenuity  has  made  possible.  By  using  the  hyphen  for 
making  dotted  lines,  we  are  able  to  line  and  cross-line  tables,  to 
print  in  headings  to  either  lines  or  columns,  and  to  space  either 
for  the  widely  varying  necessities  of  our  laboratory  work."  ^ 

"It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  these  machines  placed 
before  our  students  for  general  use,  for  composition  matter  of  any 
kind  required  of  them.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
them  to  other  teachers  and  schools  as  it  may  come  in  my  way  to 
do  so."  ^ 

"The  typewriter  in  the  hands  of  pupils  furnishes  excellent 
opportunities  for  teaching,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  No  one 
can  appreciate  the  force  of  this  point  who  has  not  realized  it  in 
experience.  By  the  use  of  the  typewriter  pupils  may  be  trained 
as  they  cannot  in  other  ways,  to  habits  or  neatness,  precision, 
orderliness,  etc."  ^ 

Such  quotations  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely. 

It  would  seem  from  these  views,  so  strongly  expressed  by  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  of  the  typewriter  in  school,  that 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  use  of  these  machines  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  country  will  be  common,  if  not 
well  nigh  universal.  The  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
typewriters  made  and  sold  and  used  is  a  significant  fact.  The 
Remington   Company,  in  the   year  1882,  made  1500  machines. 

1  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Burdiok»  Ph.  D.,  Principal  High  School,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

« R.  W.  Burton,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Polo,  l\\. 

>  Geo.  F.  Forbes,  Acting  Head  Master,  Roxbary  Latin  School,  Mass. 

«  S.  W.  Landon,  Principal  Burlington,  Vt.,  High  School. 

s  I.  Freeman  Hall,  Superintendent  Schools,  Leominster,  Mass. 
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They  are  now  making  and  sending  out  one  hundred  a  day.  There 
are  now  in  successful  use  in  this  country  and  abroad,  more  than 
ninety  thousand  of  the  Remington  typewriter  alone,  which  has 
always  taken  the  lead,  besides  those  made  by  various  other 
companies,  with  which  the  writer  is  less  familiar.  This  large 
number  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  the  great 
durability  of  these  machines.  One  of  the  first  ten  machines 
sold,  of  the  Remington  pattern,  about  twelve  years  ago,  was 
bought  by  a  clergyman  who  has  taken  it  with  him  to  Europe 
several  times,  and  subjected  it  to  constant  use,  and  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  as  the  ivriter  of  this  happens  personally  to  know, 
exchanged  it  for  a  new  Remington,  paying  the  difference  in  price 
between  a  new  and  a  second-hand  machine.  When  so  exchanged 
it  was  still  in  good  condition  and  in  daily  successful  use.  For  a 
dseries  of  years  past  the  writer  has  had  at  his  house  and  his  office  a 
•Caligraph  and  a  Remington,  and  neither  of  them  has  to  this  day 
required  any  repairs.  They  are  both  today  in  good  condition, 
though  both  have  been  in  constant  and  severe  use  during  all  this 
time. 

A  gentleman  who  has  traveled  extensively  among  the  schools 
of  New  England,  recently  said  that  everywhere  the  teachers  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  using  the  typewriter  in  school,  pro- 
nounce unqualifiedly  in  its  favor,  and  that  a  company  of  teachers, 
in  discussing  recently  the  subject,  affirmed  that  if  the  ke3'^board 
carried  the  Algebraic  signs  and  the  chemical  symbols,  the  machine 
would  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
mathematics.  This  goes  to  show  the  disposition  still  further  to 
utilize  it  in  the  schools. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  further  arguments  for  introducing 
this  machine  into  the  schools  generally,  by  calling  attention  to  its 
value  in  preparing  many  young  persons  for  its  use  in  the  ordinary 
lines  of  business  life,  thereby  proving  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
money  or  business  point  of  view,  and  also  in  preparing  for  its  use 
in  the  family  by  way  of  social  correspondence  and  general  lines 
of  writing.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  not  many  years  will  pass 
by  before  the  typewriter  will  be  found  in  as  common  use  in  fami- 
lies as  the  sewing  machine  is  now.  Thirty  years  ago,  few  families 
had  a  sewing  machine,  and  it  would  have  sounded  preposterous  to 
have  heard  the  prediction  that  in  1880  or  in  1890  almost  every 
family  would  have  one  of  those  useful  labor-saving  machines  as  a 
family  necessity.     Yet  had  such  a  prediction  been  made,  time 
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would  have  amply  fulfilled  it.  One  would  hazard  as  little  now, 
in  foretelling  that  before  many  years  the  typewriter  will  be  in 
general  use  in  families  and  the  schools. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  how  its  use  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  grammar  and  high  school  grades  can  be  made  ser- 
viceable and  feasible.  The  first  objection  against  such  a  proposi- 
tion will  be  its  great  cost.  The  highest  priced  and  best  instru- 
ment costs  but  $100.00.  It  can  be  used  by  a  room  of  fifty  pupils. 
This  would  bring  the  first  cost  to  each  pupil  $2.00.  If  the 
machine  were  used  two  years,  and  the  classes  changed  each  year, 
the  cost  per  scholar  would  be  but  $1.00.  But  the  instrument  is 
good  for  constant  and  severe  use  for  ten  years,  in  which  case  the 
cost  is  reduced  to  twenty  cents  per  pupil.  No  one  can  say  that  this 
would  be  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  next  objection  which  is  likely  to  be  made  to  this  plan  is 
that  it  is  diflBcult  to  learn  its  use.  A  greater  mistake  could 
scarcely  be  made.  Such  a  statement  could  only  emanate  from 
one  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  machine  and  its  use.  The 
fact  is  that  an  ordinary  boy  or  girl,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  can,  with  two  hours'"  practice^  write  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
In  the  next  two  hours'  use,  both  speed  and  correctness  will  be 
greatly  improved.  Moreover,  every  boy  likes  to  use  a  machine, 
and  the  more  perfect  the  machine  the  better  he  enjoys  it.  The 
use  of  the  typewriter  in  school  lightens  the  burden  of  every  pupil, 
and  renders  the  school  more  agreeable  and  pleasant.  This  also 
reflects  upon  the  teacher,  rendering  his  duties  lighter,  and  making 
the  atmosphere  sunnier  and  more  cheerful. 

These  objections  being  answered,  it  only  remains  to  show  how 
readily  and  easily  its  use  can  be  accomplished  in  an  ordinary 
grammar  or  high  school.  After  a  little  practice,  so  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  use  are  clearly  seen  by  both  pupil  and  teacher,  it 
will  be  used  in  the  grammar  class,  the  language  lesson,  the  rhet- 
oric exercises,  the  geography,  history,  composition,  cM  written  «a>- 
ercises^  reviews,  examinations,  etc. 

Take,  for  example,  a  lesson  in  language,  it  may  be  the  use  of 
the  relative  pronoun.  Five  sentences  are  to  be  written,  each 
showing  this  particular  element,  and  five  others,  giving  another 
construction  avoiding  its  use.  The  lesson  for  tomorrow  being 
given  out,  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  pupils  return  to  their 
seats.  One  immediately  goes  to  the  typewriter  and  writes  out 
his  lesson  as  follows :  — 
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THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUN. 


Five  sentences  showing  its  use,  and  five 
showing  how  it  can  be  avoided^ 


!•  The  man  WHO  had  shod  the  horse  led  him 
to  the  stable^ 
The  man  shod  the  horse  and  then  led 
him  to  the  stable^ 
2%     The  last  apple  WHICH  had  fallen  from 
the  tree  was  now  in  the  baskets 
The  last  apple  to  fall  from  the  tree 
was  now  in  the  basket • 
3#  The  horse'  WHICH  had  now  run  to  the 

bottom  of  the  hill  was  caught  by  a 
brave  lad» 
The  horse  was  caught  by  a  brave  lad, 
after  it  had  run  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill# 
A%     "Beelzebub,  than  WHOM,  Satan  excepted^ 
none  higher  sat*" 
Except  Satan,  none  sat  higher  than 
Beelzebub* 
5#   "Therefore,  all  things  WHATSOEVER  ye 

would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them*" 
Therefore,  in  all  things,  do  ye  to  men 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  to 
you# 
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When  the  first  pupil  has  written  his  sentences,  the  next  takes 
the  machine,  writes  his,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  the 
entire  class  has  completed  the  task.  The  next  day,  when  the 
class  is  called,  all  have  the  lesson  carefully  written,  and  in  type 
which  can  be  easily  corrected,  and  the  errors  readily  pointed  out. 

Let  us  just  here  suggest  that  a  great  advantage  will  accrue 
from  the  custom  of  the  teacher's  making  his  corrections  of  all 
written  papers  with  the  standard  signs  for  correcting  printer* s  proof. 
Few  persons  who  for  any  reason  write  for  the  printer,  know  how 
to  use  the  "  proof  reader's  signs."  Should  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer aid  in  bringing  this  knowledge  directly  under  the  eye  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools,  thus  obliging  them  to  learn  these  few  little 
arbitrary  signs,  a  great  good  will  be  accomplished. 

Multitudes  of  persons  are  called  upon  to  prepare  manuscript 
for  the  printer,  —  reports,  addresses,  "  a  few  remarks  "  etc.,  — 
and  many  objectionable  objurgations  will  be  banished  from  the 
composing  room  by  a  proper  correction  of  the  proof. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  type- 
writer has  an  important  educational  mission  to  fulfil.  It  is  al- 
ready indispensable  to  the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  literary 
writer,  the  editor,  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
and  now  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  come  in  for  their  share,  while 
soon  the  family  will  find  it  a  real  necessity. 


To  the  Editor  of  Education  :  — 

Questionless  the  severest  critics  of  our  grammar  schools  are  the  teach- 
ers in  high  schools,  as  doubtless  these  same  critics  are  severely  arraigned 
by  the  professors  in  colleges.  The  charge  is  made,  and  made  without 
any  qualifications,  that  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  are  taught  by 
most  vicious  and  crude  methods,  and  without  any  sequence  of  connec- 
tion of  studies ;  that  pupils  enter  the  high  schools  superficially  trained, 
veneered  merely,  and  the  real  work  of  unfolding  the  powers  of  the 
pupils'  minds  is  left  for  the  high  school  teachers.  Grammar  school 
teachers  have  long  rested  under  these  and  similar  accusations,  which 
are  usually  growled  out  at  high  school  meetings  with  all  the  fervor  that 
comes  from  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  setting  the  unjointed 
times  aright.  As  a  grammar  school  teacher,  I  desire  to  protest  against 
these  charges  or  demand  that  they  be  proved.  If  the  work  I  do  in 
my  school  does  not  properly  prepare  the  pupils  I  send  to  the  high 
school,  I  would  like  some  directions  in  re-arranging  my  course  of 
study,  revising  my  methods,  and  adjusting  my  standard:  Will  not  the 
high  school  teachers  kindly  suspend  their  carping  and  point  out  just 
what  they  want,  and  just  what  they  would  accomplish,  were  they  to 
teach  in  grammar  schools.  I  know  many  grammar  school  teachers 
who  would  be  glad  of  some  information  on  this  subject.  Please  turn 
on  the  light.  Prijjcipal  P. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  growing  evil  of  the  falling  away  of  boys  from  the  common 
school  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  stereotyped  excuse  of  a  pre- 
mature rage  for  "  entering  business."  The  average  American  boy  of 
twelve  is  not  so  sharp  set  for  eight  hours  of  hard  work  a  day  that  he 
will  bolt  a  good  school  for  the  pleasant  recreation  of  doing  a  man's 
work  for  nine  years  before  he  casts  a  vote.  But  that  is  just  what 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  doing,  not  only  in  the 
open  country,  but  in  cities  whose  educational  leaders  make  the  loudest 
claims  for  the  superiority  of  their  own  system  of  instruction.  But  a 
careful  observation  of  the  situation  reveals  another  cause,  in  the  very 
organization,  constitution  and  working  of  the  schools  themselves.  We 
have  lately  examined  the  public  school  system  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  our  new  cities  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  where  the 
people  are  not  behind  in  the  generous  support  of  public  education. 
We  find  that,  as  early  as  eleven  years,  the  hegira  of  boys  begins  and 
that,  in  a  school  enrollment  of  probably  ten  thousand,  there  are  not  five 
hundred  boys  over  twelve  years  of  age  remaining.  A  little  examina- 
tion lets  in  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  cause.  The  city  supports  no 
training  school  for  teachers.  The  grades  that  include  pupils  of  the 
first  ten  years  are  chiefly  taught  by  young  girls,  graduates  of  a  high 
school,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  history,  science  and  superior  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  education,  with  no  experience  in  the  handling  of 
the  children  and  no  help,  save  the  poor  apology  for  normal  work 
afforded  by  the  average  Saturday  morning  ''  teachers*  meeting,"  worked 
by  half  a  dozen  leading  teachers  perfectly  assured  of  the  perfection  of 
their  own  schools.  Each  of  these  young  teachers  is  placed  in  control 
of  a  raging  crowd  of  children,  her  strength  exhausted,  her  wits 
bewildered  and  her  soul  benumbed  by  the  effort  at  "reading  the  riot 
act "  that,  perchance,  may  reduce  her  turbulent  constituency  to  some- 
thing that  will  pass  for  *'  order,"  five  hours  in  the  day.  Beyond  that, 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  does  what  she  can  with  her  meagre  out- 
fit of  professional  preparation.  Little  girls  have  a  great  many  pleasant 
little  ways  to  secure  a  pleasant  time,  even  under  circumstances  so  try- 
ing to  youthful  patience.  But  th,«  small  boy  is  a  natural  rebel,  a  terri- 
ble critic  of  shams ;  and  does  not  propose  to  abide  in  an  uncomfortable 
situation  longer  than  he  must.  The  intolerable  grind  of  this  style  of 
school  life  will  not  be  endured  longer  than  he  is  compelled  to  abide  in 
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it.  The  average  parent  is  only  too  ready  to  forward  the  ambition  of 
the  darling  twelve-year-old  to  be  ''a  little  man."  If  he  looks  forward 
to  the  high  school  in  that  city,  he  finds  himself  contemplating  a  four 
years*  course  in  an  institution  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  university- 
fitting  school  of  a  generation  ago  ;  — four  years  of  cramming  in  Latin 
and  mathematics,  with  a  little  dabbling  in  science  and  a  mild  flirta- 
tion with  English  literature,  under  a  faithful  group  of  teachers  who 
honestly  believe  the  present  educational  methods  a  mischievous  falling 
away  from  '*  the  good  old  times.**  So,  in  a  city  of  6o,ocx>,  requiring 
the  most  rigorous  training  of  at  least  5,ocx)  boys,  by  the  best  methods, 
to  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  a  generous  high  school  course,  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  at  least  three  classes  of  students,  a  few  hundred  boys  stag- 
ger on  to  the  age  of  twelve,  possibly  a  hundred  and  fifty  begin  the  high 
school  course,  half  of  them  falling  out,  and  not  a  hundred  receive  the 
education  adequate  to  a  real  career  in  any  department  of  life.  Mean- 
while, a  serene  school  committee  of  '*  eminent  citizens,'*  advised  by 
the  superintendent,  publishes  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the  schools  of 
their  budding  metropolis  are  "as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained  "  ; 
congratulating  themselves  that  the  half  dozen  l)oys  graduated  from  the 
upper  story  become  the  "  honor  students**  in  the  same  narrow  course 
of  study  at  the  university.  This  is  neither  a  fancy  sketch  nor  a  portrait 
of  a  solitary  place.  It  represents  a  condition  of  affairs  that  exists, 
today,  in  the  majority  of  towns  and  cities  of  fi\Q  thousand  population 
and  upwards  in  the  United  States.  And  the  one  receipt  for  the  arrest 
of  the  American  small  boy  on  his  flight  from  the  school-room  is  mak- 
ing  the  school-room^  to  the  age  of  twelve^  as  attractive^  effective  and 
thoroughly  educational  as  it  is  now  the  reverse^  and  placing  in  the 
upper  story  a  corps  of  teachers  competent  to  reconstruct  the  little 
paradise  of  pedantry  which  the  high  school  so  often  becomes,  into  a 
broad  guage  seminary,  competent  to  the  needs  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

SOME  of  our  leading  school  men  appear  to  be  falling  into  a  very 
narrow  notion  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  **  Method  Instruc- 
tion for  Teachers,**  when  they  declare  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
methods  through  lecturing,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  work  with  the 
class.*'  Many  of  the  managers  of  our  State  Institutes  have  virtually 
banished  public  addresses  and  make  the  entire  session  a  series  of  lessons 
with  even  experienced  teachers  treated  as  pupils.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  question  the  value  of  "  the  practice  department,*'  especially  in  the 
normal  school,  and  think  it  may  be  wisely  employed  in  the  institute. 
And  we  have  as  little  faith  as  anybody  in  the  old-time  style  of  prosy 
lecturing,  which  is  neither  good  pedagogy  nor  good  literature,  but  the 
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droning  of  the  common-place  pedagogue  before  a  long-suffering  audi- 
ence. But,  after  all,  the  crying  need  of  the  mass  of  American  teachers 
is  not  the  possession  of  one  more  clever  method  of  teaching  the  three 
'•Rs,"  or  the  rehearsal  of  some  new  device  for  school  organization  or 
discipline.  It  is  a  larger  and  more  profound  conception  of  child  nature, 
a  broader  and  higher  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  a  wider  view^  of 
every  topic  and  its  relations  to  other  subjects  of  study  and  to  the  whole 
range  of  human  culture  and  character.  Especially  does  the  average 
teacher  need  to  realize  the  true  relation  of  the  school  to  other  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  its  function  in  American  life.  One  rousing  lec- 
ture, by  a  competent  speaker,  may  so  awaken,  inspire,  and  reconstruct 
a  teacher  that,  henceforth,  every  detail  of  his  school  work  takes  on  a 
noble  significance.  The  Institute  worker  who  shuts  up  his  audience  to 
a  series  of  method  lessons  becomes,  virtually,  the  head  and  front  of  the 
assembly,  imposing  his  own  theories  of  education  on  his  class  in  a 
way  so  subtile  that  no  protest,  nor  criticism  is  possible.  He  treats 
men  and  women,  already  supposed  to  know  something,  as  chijdren, 
instead  of  meeting  them  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  band  of  associates 
laboring  for  mutual  improvement.  And,  in  so  doing,  he  only  nour- 
ishes and  intensifies  that  pedantry  of  method  which  is  becoming  the 
dry  rot  in  so  many  schools  of  high  pretensions.  Every  successful 
Institute  should  have  at  least  one  lecture  every  day  which  shall  be  a 
thorough  ventilation  ;  flinging  open  all  doors  and  windows  and  remind- 
ing the  assembled  teachers  that,  above  all  things,  the  people  demand 
that  they  shall  be  men  and  women  competent  to  train  American  chil- 
dren and  youth  for  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  our  new  American 
life. 

"T'TTT'E  regard  it  a  great  gain  to  the  leading  institutions  for  the  sec- 
VV  ondary  and  higher  instruction  of  colored  youth  in  the  South, 
that  Dr.  J.  L.  N.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  has 
also  been  appointed  the  agent  of  the  Slater  Fund  for  the  education  of 
the  negroes.  These  schools  were  founded  by,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
are  still  practically  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  educational 
organizations  of  the  different  churches  in  the  North.  With  great  excel- 
lencies, until  recently,  they  have  been  organized  and  conducted  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Northern  denominational  academy  and  college  of  the 
past  generation.  The  Slater  fund  has  enabled  the  majority  of  them  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  industrial  training  which,  from  the  first,  should 
have  been  a  vital  element  in  every  school  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  freedmen.  There  has  been  too  little  friendly  criticism  and 
too  little  intelligent  appreciation  of  these  schools  by  competent  judges 
in  the  communities  where  they  are  established.     Doctor  Curry  will 
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bring  to  their  estimate  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  an  all-round 
American  educator.  With  large  experience  in  education  and  states- 
manship in  the  South,  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  noble  aims 
and  faithful  services  of  the  managers  of  these  schools,  and  the  most 
■complete  sympathy  with  a  broad  educational  view  of  American  needs, 
the  Doctor  will  bring  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  system  that 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  most  vital  wants  of  these  young  folk  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a  life-long  acquaintance  and  experience.  We 
anticipate  the  most  favorable  results  from  this  new  force  on  the  side  of 
industrial  education  brought  to  bear  in  this  direction. 

ONE  of  the  most  mischievous  habits  in  our  school-life  is  a  restless 
tendency  to  burden  both  the  private  and  public  schools  with  an 
increasing  number  of  side-shows,  annexes  and  supplementary  exer- 
cises, until  the  whole  life  of  childhood  and  youth  seems  to  be  crowded 
into  this  brief  span  of  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
eight  or  nine  school  months  in  the  year.  The  inevitable  result  is  that, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  things  attempted,  the  inevitable  law  of  reitera- 
tion fails  of  observance.  The  child  is  touched  lightly  with  a  great 
variety  of  things ;  all  valuable  in  themselves,  each  essential  in  its  own 
time  and  place.  But  so  many  things  are  brought  in  out  of  their  own 
time  and  place,  the  capacity  and  responsibility  of  childhood,  youth  and 
early  manhood  are  so  often  confounded ;  and  the  impression  even  of 
common  and  necessary  things  is  often  so  light  and  disproportioned ; 
that  the  general  result  is  too  often  a  failure  to  the  pupil  and  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  teacher.  The  one  thing  now  demanded  by  the  wis- 
dom and  humanity  of  the  times  is  the  limitation  of  the  school-life  of 
American  children  within  due  bounds,  its  extension  over  longer  times, 
and  the  emphasis  of  instruction  and  discipline  on  the  central  studies 
and  influences  that  determine  the  career. 

AN  earnest  and  able  art  professor  in  a  Western  state,  after  quoting 
from  an  editorial  in  Education  for  March,  the  sentence,  "No 
department  of  our  popular  education  is  in  such  desperate  need  of 
thorough  overhauling  as  what  is  called  '  The  Art  Department  *  in  the 
average  female  seminary,  not  to  say  the  young  woman's  college,'*  con- 
tinues :  *'  I  would  like  to  add  to  your  statement  this  :  The  same  also  is 
true  in  many  colleges  for  young  men,  even  in  schools  claiming  to  be 
Technical  Schools.  The  reason  for  it  all  can  be  readily  seen.  The 
attempt  is  made  to  conduct  an  art  school.  With  visions  of  institutions 
whose  aim  is  the  education  of  the  professional  artist,  they  copy  the 
methods  and  the  feeble  result  obtained  is  but  natural,  for  they  do  not 
have   artists   for   pupils.      The    methods   of   teaching   drawing    have 
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greatly  improved  within  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  some 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  kept  pace  with  the  public  schools. 
Wha^  does  the  young  mechanical  or  civil  engineer,  architect,  or  chem- 
ist care  for  the  '  picture  making'  that  is  required  of  him?  Will  it  help 
him  in  his  profession  ?  The  branch  of  art  education  that  will  help  hinr 
seems  to  be  left  out  of  discussions  and  overlooked  by  writers  on  art 
education.  It  would  seem  that  a  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  educators."  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  upon  this  subject. 

PRES.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  the  successful  head  of  the  Indiana 
State  University,  who  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  of  California,  has  open  before  him  one  of  the 
grandest  opportunities  of  our  time.  The  educators  of  America  will 
watch  with  profound  interest  the  development  of  the  grandly  endowed 
institution  at  whose  head  he  stands.  We  congratulate  the  Pacific  States 
now  that  the  occasion,  the  men  and  the  means  seem  met  together.  We 
also  congratulate  California  that  so  able  a  man  as  Homer  B.  Sprague 
is  about  to  establish  in  Berkeley,  "  a  permanent  seminary  of  the  high- 
est character  for  young  ladies."  It  is  another  auspicious  augury  for 
the  future  of  the  far  West. 

DO  you  wish  an  enjoyable  summer  trip  with  abundance  of  pleasure 
and  profit?  Then  plan  to  take  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Bethlehem  (N.  H.)  July  6-9.  Follow  that  with  the 
great  gathering  at  Toronto,  July  10-17.  And  supplement  that  with  a 
few  weeks  at  some  good  Summer  Institute. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


ENGLAND. 


Technical  Education.  —  The  recent  Act,  placing  a  large  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  County  Councils,  promises  to  give  a  great  impetus 
to  technical  education.  The  town  council  of  Hull  have  placed  the 
whole  sum  to  their  account  in  the  hands  of  their  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  to  administer  according  to  their  discretion.  The  certain 
effect  of  this  resolution,  will  be  to  give  to  this  committee  the  control  of 
all  the  secondary  education  of  the  town.  Hull  will  thus  solve  for  itself 
the  great  Greek  question.  Even  at  present  few  pupils  pass  from  its 
grammar  schools  tp  the  university,  and  with  the  fresh  impetus  given  to 
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technical  instruction,  higher  education  will  for  the  the  vast  majority  be 
confined  to  the  courses  provided  by  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Col- 
lege. . 

The  Leeds  school  board  have  long  made  liberal  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  a  special  director  of  the  subject  being  employed  at  a 
salary  of  $1,750  per  annum.  The  Board  have  asked  for  £^^600 
($23,000),  of  the  county  council  fund  for  technical  education,  and  pro^ 
pose  to  utilize  it  by  allotting  $3,500  for  additional  teachers  in  technical 
and  manual  instruction;  $1,500  for  additional  teachers  for  commercial 
subjects ;  $1 ,500  for  apparatus  and  material,  including  technical  and 
scientific  reference  libraries  and  industrial  museums  at  two  centres; 
$10,500  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholarships  (open  by  competition  to 
pupils  of  all  public  elementary  schools  in  the  borough) ,  tenable  for  two 
years  at  either  the  Central  Higher  Grade  or  Bewerley  street  schools, 
where  workshops  and  laboratories  are  provided,  to  enable  deserving 
scholars  to  continue  their  education  in  technical  and  commercial  classes  ; 
$1,000  for  four  exhibitions  for  brilliant  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
Board's  courses  in  technical  and  commercial  instruction,  in  order  to 
aid  them  to  go  to  Yorkshire  College,  or  other  technical  institution 
of  university  rank.  With  respect  to  evening  and  continuation  school 
purposes,  $2,500  is  asked  for  extra  teachers  for  technical  and  manual 
instruction  ;  also  cost  of  tools  and  material  (after  allowing  for  small 
fees  from  students,  etc.),  at  centres  on  both  sides  the  river ;  $2,000  for 
extra  teachers  for  commercial  education,  modern  languages,  etc. ;  and 
$500  for  free  admissions  and  scholarships.  The  School  Board  add 
that  the  above  grants  would  enable  them  to  provide  a  course  of  techni- 
cal, manual,  and  commercial  education,  within  reach  of  the  poorest 
person  in  Leeds,  on  the  lines  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commissions,  both  on  technical  and  general  education. 

The  Association  of  Elementary  Teachers.  —  The  National  Union 
of  Elementary  Teachers  held  its  twenty-second  annual  meeting  at  Car- 
diff', Wales,  beginning  March  30th.  This  is  the  first  time  the  meeting 
has  taken  place  across  the  border  line.  CardiflT  is  an  interesting  town, 
and  a  great  educational  centre.  Here  is  the  University  College  of 
South  Wales,  which  has  fine  equipment  for  technical  as  well  as  for 
classical  training;  here  also,  is  an  excellent  public  library,  which 
includes  in  its  collection  all  the  standard  music  of  Europe,  and  makes 
a  feature  of  musical  entertainments.  The  library  contains  a  very  com- 
plete section  of  books  for  the  blind,  and  also  makes  special  provision 
for  supplying  school  children  with  suitable  reading  matter.  A  cata- 
logue of  books  for  boys  and  girls,  containing  about  2,000  titles  is  sold 
for  a  penny. 

The  principal  subject  presented  before  the  Conference  was  the  status 
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of  teachers.  The  needs  of  higher  salaries,  more  secure  tenure  and  an 
ultimate  pension  were  urged  and  enforced,  with  arguments  familiar  to 
Americans.  The  report  of  the  Union  was  exceedingly  encouraging, 
both  in  respect  to  its  financial  condition  and  its  work.  The  income 
for  the  year  was  $27*675.  The  orphanage  for  the  children  of  deceased 
members  receives  about  $4,000  annually,  but  as  the  report  shows,  the 
work  is  outgrowing  this  fund.  One  of  the  most  important  works 
achieved  by  the  society  is  the  annuity  fund,  which  makes  provision  for 
aged  members.  The  association  has  reached  a  membership  of  16,065 » 
it  has  a  fine  organization  and  exercises  great  influence  in  respect  to 
legislation  affecting  the  schools. 

BELGIUM. 

Report  upon  Education  in  Brussels  for  i8qo. — The  condition 
of  the  city  of  Brussels  with  respect  to  education  is  very  fully  set  forth 
in  an  official  report  covering  the  year  1890.  The  population  of  this 
city,  according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  1889,  is  182,275.  From 
a  careful  analysis  of  statistics  showing  the  number  of  newly  married 
people  signing  their  marriage  contracts  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
signing  certificates  of  birth  and  of  death  it  is  estimated  that  the  illiter- 
ate adults  form  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  adult  population. 
V  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  primary  schools  in  1890 
was  12,622  or  7  per  cent  of  the  population.  An  average  attendance  of 
10,565  was  maintained.  Manual  training  is  a  feature  of  all  the  schools 
for  boys,  and  gymnastics  of  all  the  schools.  Eleven  infant  schools 
{Jardinsd'enfants)  maintained  by  the  city  had  an  enrollment  of  2,341 
children ;  the  demand  for  such  schools  far  exceeds  the  existing  supply. 
Vacation  colonies  which  are  coming  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  the 
reports  of  foreign  cities  were  maintained  at  four  centres,  besides  which 
there  was  an  ambulatory  colony;  128  children  were  instructed  and 
entertained  at  these.  An  additional  colony  was  maintained  by  the  aid 
of  a  private  society  to  which  75  little  girls  from  the  poorest  classes  rep- 
resented in  the  schools  were  sent.  The  two  secondary  or  high  schools 
for  boys  had  an  attendance  of  600  pupils  and  the  corresponding  school 
for  girls  an  attendance  of  886.  In  the  royal  athenaeum,  a  school  of  still 
higher  grade,  328  pupils  followed  the  classical  course  and  358  the 
course  of ''modern  humanities."  The  free  university  comprised  1898 
students  distributed  as  follows:  Faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters,  171  ; 
faculty  of  law,  440;  of  sciences,  566;  of  medicine,  571  ;  of  the  poly- 
technic school,  150. 

The  city  maintains  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men  the  other  for 
women.  The  latter  had  81  students  in  the  normal  course,  43  in  the 
preparatory,  130  in  the  primary  practice  school  and  36  in  the  model 
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infant  school ;  46  of  the  students  were  boarders.  Domestic  economy 
and  sewing  are  included  in  the  course  of  instruction.  The  normal 
school  for  men  comprised  279  students  of  whom  169  were  in  the  prac- 
tice school. 

Among  special  institutions  must  be  mentioned  the  school  of  indus- 
trial art  which  maintains  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  architecture, 
electricity,  applied  chemistry  and  photography  and  the  "professional 
schools"  which  prepare  students  for  commercial  business  and  for  the 
various  artistic  trades  pursued  by  women,  viz. :  confectionery,  laundry 
work,  flower  making,  and  decorative  painting.  The  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  body  of  physicians  who  must  report 
each  month  upon  the  hygienic  condition  of  every  establishment;  con- 
ferences upon  health  and  hygiene  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
pupils.  The  dentists  attached  to  the  service  of  the  schools  treated 
1,259  children  in  1889-90  besides  holding  several  conferences  or  famil- 
iar talks  upon  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

FRANCE. 

The  city  of  Paris,  two  years  ago,  made  a  new  departure  in  educa- 
tional activity  by  an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  popular 
courses  of  advanced  instruction.  A  great  number  of  attendants  were 
attracted  to  these  courses  during  the  past  season.  Their  character  may 
be  inferred  from  the  subjects,  and  the  professors  appointed  for  their 
treatment.  Since  October,  1890,  the  courses  have  been  as  follows: 
Biology,  M.  Pouchet ;  Universal  History,  M.  Menard;  History  of 
Paris,  M.  Monin  ;  National  History,  M.  Marilliar.  These  courses  are 
completed  in  two  semesters,  three  sessions  being  held  each  week.  The 
appropriation  for  each  course  is  $1,200. 

Among  many  schools  which  the  municipality  maintains,  or  partially 
so,  the  College  Chaptal  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  Its  enrollment 
this  year  has  been  1,235  students;  its  income,  $165,860,  and  its 
expenditures,  $189,536.  This  college  has  been  distinguished  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  great  scientific  establishments  of  the  state. 

The  Paris  alumni  association,  formed  in  1889,  increases  steadily  in 
numbers  and  fortune.  A  report  just  pubhshed  shows  an  active  mem- 
bership of  3,992,  of  whom,  679  have  been  added  within  a  year.  The 
list  of  honorary  members  has  also  increased  from  458  to  463.  Among 
these  are  the  names  of  Leon  Say,  Le  Royer,  President  of  the  Senate, 
Leon  Bourgeois,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Alexander  Dumas,  and 
Ribot. 

The  society  occupies  spacious  quarters  pending  the  erection  of  its 
own  building.     Here  the  most  cordial  social  relations  are  fostered,  hos- 
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pitality  extended  to  students  from  other  parts  of  France  and  from  other 
countries  and  classes  maintained  for  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowl- 
edge. While  the  capital  surpasses  all  other  French  cities  in  the  num- 
ber, variety  and  resources  of  its  scholastic  establishments,  great  activity 
is  manifested  in  other  university  centres.  Lille,  which  is  the  seat  of 
four  university  facult^s,  has  been  especially  liberal  in  the  endowment 
of  science.  A  maritime  biological  station  has  been  established  on  the 
coast  at  Portel  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of  science,  clinics  are 
maintained  in  the  hospitals  of  Lille  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents, and  the  treasures  of  the  botanical  gardens  and  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  are  placed  at  the  service  of  students. 

Benefactions  from  private  individuals  are  beginning  to  form  a  noticea- 
ble feature  in  the  reports  of  the  facult^s.  One  citizen  of  Lille  has  just 
given  $2, OCX)  and  another  $i,8oo  to  the  faculty  of  science  and  of  letters 
for  the  purchase  of  illustrative  material.  These  are  small  sums,  judged 
by  an  American  standard,  but  they  are  significant  in  France. 

RUSSIA. 

The  pedagogical  museum  of  St.  Petersburg  differs  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  from  similar  establishments  elsewhere.  It  is  at  once 
an  institute  where  various  courses  of  instruction  are  offered,  a  public 
library  and  an  educational  and  art  museum.  Placed  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina,  its  affairs  are  administered  by  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  and  leading  citizens.  The  ethnological  section 
of  the  museum  is  extensive  and  interesting,  illustrating  very  fully  the 
race  characteristics  of  the  empire.  The  most  distinguished  scientists 
lecture  here  before  large  audiences,  Russian  literature  being  the  most 
largely  attended  of  any  of  the  courses.  Thus,  the  museum  becomes 
the  meeting  place  for  the  learned  world  and  the  general  public. 

SIBERIA. 

The  first  Siberian  university  proposed  in  1803,  ^"^  "^^  created  until 
1888,  has  added  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  a  faculty  of  physico-mathe- 
matics  and  a  faculty  of  law.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
seventy  students  were  enrolled ;  the  library  numbers  70,000  volumes, 
but  these  have  been  brought  together  without  discrimination  and  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  especially  deficient  in  scientific  works.  On 
account  of  the  unpleasant  conditions  of  life  in  Siberia,  special  induce- 
ments are  offered  to  content  professors  with  service  in  the  university^ 
the  salary  being  placed  at  $5,400.  A.  t.  s. 
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SOME      SUGGESTIONS      UPON     THE     STUDY     OF 

GEOGRAPHY 

^"VT^HEN  Professor  Arnold  Guyot  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  and 

V  V  a  year  later  published  his  course  of  lectures  upon  Geographical 
Science,  that  study  received  a  great  stimulus.  They  were  written  in 
French,  but  were  translated  by  President  Felton  of  Harvard,  and 
appeared  under  the  title  of  '*The  Earth  and  Man."  '*  These  lectures 
inaugurated  the  movement  of  reform  in  geographical  teaching  which 
has  been  since  going  on,  and  to  foster  which  he  was  employed  for 
six  years  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  as  a  lecturer  on 
physical  geography." 

Professor  Guyot  organized  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  a  system  of 
meteorological  observations  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
improved  instruments  now  in  use.  His  work  as  professor  of  geology 
and  physical  geography  in  Princeton  College  for  a  long  series  of  years 
bore  good  fruit  among  the  rising  young  men  of  letters  throughout  this 
country.  It  is  seldom  that  the  influence  of  one  man  is  so  widely  felt 
and  so  broadly  manifest,  especially  upon  a  subject  hitherto  so  much 
neglected. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  when  the  subject  upon  which  his 
efforts  had  been  so  successful  was  once  fairly  pushed  forward  so  that 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  thoroughly  aroused  it  should  so  soon  fall 
back  into  comparative  inattention  and  unconcern.  Carl  Ritter  and 
others  in  Germany  and  Chisholm,  Stanford  and  Geikie  in  England  have 
given  to  the  world  important  treatises  upon  this  useful  and  interesting 
science,  but  who  has  written  upon  the  higher  phases  of  the  subject  in 
our  own  country  ?  It  is  true  great  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to 
the  subject  among  our  common  school  teachers,  and  Frye,  King,  Par- 
ker, and  a  host  of  others  have  written  valuable  books,  principally  upon 
methods  of  teaching;  but  what  special  attention  have  the  American 
colleges  given  to  geography  .'^  Who  has  written  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject ;  who  has  given  us  any  important  new  light  upon  the 
higher  phases  of  the  science?  Indeed,  what  are  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  our  great  country  doing  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  our 
geographical  horizon.^ 

Around  the  study  of  geography  clusters  great  interest,  and  it  is  a 
practical  science  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  with  sincere  satisfac- 
tion that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  a  new 
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treatise  of  the  highest  order  and  greatest  practical  utility,  lately  published 
in  London,  written  by  the  famous  author,  Mr.  Chisholm.* 

This  excellent  treatise  is  primarily  of  a  practical  character,  but  withal 
scientific  throughout.  The  author  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
geographical  facts  of  all  countries  that  you  would  hardly  expect  him  to 
make  such  a  statement  as  appears  in  a  late  American  publication.  In 
discussing  the  geography  of  Colorado  the  author  refers  to  Long's  Peak 
and  Pike's  Peak,  and  says,  "  Both  of  these  peaks  can  be  seen  in  a  clear 
day  from  Denver."  Had  he  been  familiar  with  the  atmospherical  con- 
ditions at  Denver,  he  would  have  known  that  there  are  but  few  cloudy 
days  in  Denver  during  the  year,  so  that  it  would  scarcely  be  natural  to 
suggest  that  the  day  must  be  ''clear"  in  order  to  see  these  two  peaks 
from  that  city. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Chisholm  begins  with  "general  facts  relating  to 
the  productions,  distribution  and  exchange  of  commodities."  The 
"climate,"  "soil,"  "preservation  of  the  properties  of  the  soil,"  ''irri- 
gation," "labor,"  "machinery,"  "transport,"  "commercial  towns," 
"commercial  counties,"  "language,"  "instruments  of  exchange,"  are 
topics  considered  in  the  first  fifty  pages  of  this  remarkable  book.  The 
next  division  of  his  subject  is  "Commodities."  Here  he  discusses  those 
dependent  upon  climate,  products  of  fisheries,  mineral  products  and 
manufactured  articles.  The  description  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  arranged  under  the  general  grand  divisions  or  continents,  is  at 
once  accurate  and  learned  as  well  as  practical  and  interesting. 

The  various  tables  of  collected  facts  and  statistics  tell  some  marvelous 
stories.  Take,  for  example,  his  report  of  the  average  wages  of  artisans 
in  different  countries.  A  bricklayer  in  Germany  or  Russia  will  earn  a 
little  over  $4.00  a  week;  in  Switzerland  $5.00;  in  France  nearly 
$6.00;  in  England  $7.50;  in  London  over  $8.00;  in  New  York 
$20.00 ;  and  in  Chicago  $24  00.  The  average  wages  of  a  printer  in 
the  countries  of  Europe  varies  from  a  little  less  than  $6.00  to  a 
little  more  than  $7.00  a  week,  while  the  same  workman  would 
get  in  New  York  $13.00  and  in  Chicago  $18.00  a  week.  So  again, 
telegraphic  operators  earn  in  Europe  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  and  in  this 
countiy  $12.00  and  upwards. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  teachers  of  this 
important  branch  of  study  to  this  valuable  book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  many  years  the  science  of  geography,  physical,  astronomi- 
cal, political  and  commercial,  may  receive  that  attention  from  our 
American  colleges  and  universities  which  its  inherent  interest  and 
value  demand.  W.  A.  M. 

»  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.  A.,  B.  So.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statii^tical  Societies,  London  and  New  York.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  1889.    pp.  515.    Price  $5.00 
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Ginn  &  Company  publish  in  their  series,  *^  Classics  for  Children,'^  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  noble  poem,  Marmion.  This  is  an  admirable  poem  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth.  It  glows  with  fire  and  thought.  The  notes  are  excellent  and 
prepared  with  great  care  by  D.  H.  M.,  while  Edwin  Ginn  has  given  a  good 
abridgment  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Bible  Abridged  is  a  volume  of  continuous  readings  from  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  arranged  by  Rev.  David  Greene  Haskins,  S. 
T.  D.,  of  Cambridge.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  seems  to  meet 
with  favor.  The  selections  are  from  the  standard  version  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  The  lessons  are  numbered  in  course.  There  are  390  of  them 
and  they  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  in  families.  Published  by  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

A  valuable  book  for  every  man  who  wishes  to  advertise  is  Book  For  Adver- 
tisers. This  book  of  368  pages  contains  lists  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  gives  also  lists  of  class  and  trade  journals  with 
a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  circulation  and  rates  of  advertising.  If  one 
wishes  hiots  as  to  the  best  method  to  advertise  here  are  excellent  models  to 
study.  It  is  packed  full  of  just  what  advertisers  wish  to  know  and  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  now  in  its  178th  edition.  Published  by  Geo.  P.  Rowell  & 
Co.,  New  York  City.    Price  ^1.00. 

Petrarch  is  one  of  the  great  and  familiar  names  of  Italian  history.  His 
name  is  often  on  the  lips  of  lovers  of  literature,  or  of  woman.  His  pure  and 
absorbing  passion  for  Laura  has  made  him  the  typical  lover  of  five  centuries. 
He  was  born  at  Arezzo,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1304,  and  lived  seventy  years* 
He  early  achieved  success  as  a  poet.  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  waa 
crowned  with  the  laurel  at  Home,  an  honor  denied  to  Dante,  and  which  Rome 
had  not  witnessed  for  centuries.  Petrarch  was  never  married.  He  was  a 
most  industrious  student,  toiling  sixteen  hours  a  day.  As  a  boy  he  had  turned 
his  back  on  the  study  of  law  ^^  to  delve  in  the  books  of  Cicero.'^  He  first  saw 
Laura  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  old,  and  for  the  next  twenty-one 
years  until  her  death  in  the  plague,  continually  sang  her  praises.  She,  how- 
ever, seems  never  to  have  treated  him  as  a  lover,  and  many  think  she  was  a 
married  woman  whom  the  poet  adored  at  a  distance.  Petrarch  was  the  great 
poet  and  inspirer  of  literary  activity  of  his  own  and  succeeding  ages.  To  his 
tireless  zeal  and  efforts  we  owe  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  much  classi- 
cal learning  of  priceless  value.  Few  poets  have  ever  so  held  the  homage  of 
the  world  for  forty  years  while  living,  or  been  so  read  and  honored  for  cen- 
turies dead.  The  story  of  his  illustrious  career  is  well  told  in  the  volume 
before  us ;  Life  of  Petrarch,  by  May  Alden  Ward.  The  book  gives  one  a 
new  idea  of  the  fulness  of  Petrarch^s  learning  and  the  breadth  of  his  influence 
over  the  thought  of  Italy.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.25. 
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Once,  ^*  to  be  a  Roman  is  greater  than  a  King.*'  There  are  indications  that 
for  **  Roman  *'  may  be  substituted  ^^  American."  llie  growing  pride  which 
Americans  have  in  their  country,  its  institutions,  its  government,  its  people,  it» 
possibilities,  has  created  a  desire  to  Icnow  more  of  these  conditions  and  the 
literature  on  this  subject  is  being  enriched  daily  by  worlds  on  civics.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Dole  has  written  a  book  entitled  The  American  Citizen,  In  which  he 
has  given  the  chief  facts  and  principles  which  every  good  citizen  ought  to  know. 
Mr.  Dole  properly  starts  with  the  home  and  proceeds  by  degrees  to  the  school- 
room, the  play-ground,  the  school  district,  the  township,  the  county,  the  state, 
the  nation,  and  finally  sets  forth  the  laws  between  nations.  His  treatment  of 
subjects  is  free  from  political  bias  and  prejudice,  and  in  a  style  which  can  be 
easily  understood  by  children  in  school.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  breathes  ou 
every  page  and  a  genuine  love  of  country  must  be  fostered  in  the  heart  of  every 
one,  young  and  old,  reading  and  studying  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  books  on  this  subject,  and  teachers  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  aid  ia 
teaching  civics.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

If  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  Is  woman*s  age  or  not,  let  him  read 
Woman's  Work  in  America.  This  exceedingly  interesting  book  is  a  unique 
record  of  the  development  of  woman  in  our  age,  and  shows  how  steadily  and 
persistently  she  Is  opening  the  door  and  entering  into  every  vocation.  How 
strange  it  now  seems  that  almost  every  door  was  shut  in  the  face  of  aspiring 
young  women  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  makes  a  man  blush  for  the  lack  of  gal- 
lantry in  the  stronger  sex.  As  we  read  these  450  pages  we  admire  the  heroism 
of  the  resolute  pioneers  who  have  broken  new  paths  and  shown  themselvea 
benefactors  of  millions.  Among  the  eighteen  contributors  to  these  pages  are 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  very  appropriately  writes  the  introduction.  Miss 
Mary  F.  Eastman,  who  fills  fifty  pages  with  somewhat  diff'use,  but  interestini; 
matter  concerning  ^^  llie  Education  of  Woman  in  the  Eastern  States,^*  Mary 
A.  Livermore,  who  discusses  ^^  Woman  in  the  State,^'  and  Frances  £.  WD  lard, 
who  shows  what  woman  has  done  in  the  wonderful  W.  C.  T.  U.  work.  Then 
Helen  Grey  Cone  tells  us  what  woman  has  accomplished  in  literature,  while 
Journalism  is  treated  by  Susan  E.  Dickinson,  medicine  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
JacobI,  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles,  the  law  by  Ada  M.  Blttenben- 
der,  industry  by  Alice  H.  Rhine,  charity  by  Josephine  S.  Lowell,  woman  in 
the  West  by  May  Wright  Sewall,  and  in  the  South  by  Christine  Ladd  Frank- 
lin. Clara  Barton  discusses  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  Ednah  D. 
Cheney,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  others  the  care  of  the  criminal,  the  Indian^ 
and  what  women  did  in  anti-slavery  times.  The  logic  of  the  magnificent  array 
of  facts  here  presented,  and  the  whole  trend  of  our  age  in  education,  litera- 
ture, industry,  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  every  avenue  of  business,  sliowt 
that  very  soon  woman  will  stand  the  peer  of  man  wherever  duty  or  honor 
calls,  and  wherever  work  is  to  be  done.  Speed  that  day!  And  then  may  she 
receive  for  good  work  done  exactly  the  same  as  her  husband  or  her  brother. 

Go  Right  on  Girls,  by  Annie  H.  Ryder,  is  a  bright,  sympathetic,  helpful 
book.  The  breezy,  practical  teachings  of  this  writer  ought  to  lead  girls  to 
more  thoughtful  consideration  and  wiser  development  of  ail  their  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  heart.  The  five  character-stories  on  Perseverance,  Self-Reli- 
ance.  Compassion,  Self-Control,  and  Aspiration,  are  specially  suggestive.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston.    12mo,  $1.00. 
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Native  Trees  is  an  iDstrucCive  pamphlet  of  sixty-sis  pages,  by  Prln.  L.  W. 
Rassell,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  concerning  a 
great  variety  of  maple,  oak,  birch,  elm  and  chestnut  tree?,  and  is  published 
by  The  New  England  Publishing  Co.  The  same  firm  brings  out  a  series  of 
Gymnastic  Cards  of  the  Ling  system,  by  Prin.  F.  A.  Morse,  of  Boston.  Price^ 
15  cents. 

Every  aid  in  the  study  of  English  Literature  should  be  accorded  a  welcome. 
English  Literature  has  grown  so  extensive  that  it  has  become  largely  a  matter 
of  selection,  and  the  wise  teacher  is  that  one  who  is  able  to  determine  just 
what  should  be  hurriedly  passed  by  and  just  what  should  be  carefully  studied. 
The  ordinary  hand-books  on  literature  consist  generally  of  an  account  of  an 
author's  life,  a  list  of  his  writings,  a  commonplace  criticism  of  the  author's 
style,  and  a  few  brief  extracts.  All  this  must  be  supplemented  by  the  teach- 
er^s  enthusiasm  and  ability.  But  if  these  books  serve  half  their  purpose,  if 
they  introduce  the  student  to  the  master  minds  in  literature,  if  they  in  a  small 
measure  create  a  taste  and  love  for  literature,  their  value  must  be  acknowledged. 
Every  student  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  aids  to  his  study  in  literature^ 
and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  an  aid  which  must  be  at  once  practically  valuable 
and  highly  suggestive.  In  Notes  on  English  Literature,  by  Prof.  Fred. 
Parker  Emery,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  student  and 
teacher  and  general  reader  will  find  much  that  is  helpful.  In  the  150  pages 
which  make  up, the  book  are  given  brief  and  concise  notes  of  the  best  and  the 
representative  writers  of  each  period  in  English  literature,  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  introduction  contains  valua- 
ble suggestions  regarding  the  use  of  the  book  and  the  proper  way  to  study  an 
author.  Professor  Emery's  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  the 
study  of  literature,  and  must  merit  the  approbation  of  teachers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  readers  of  The  Young  Scientist  will  not  be  severe 
critics,  else  they  would  find  fault  with  the  style  and  diction  which  its  author 
uses.  The  purpose  of  the  book  Is  a  good  one  and  will  commend  itself  to  those 
whose  lot  in  life  Is  not  the  most  promising.  It  Is  the  story  of  a  poor  boy  In  a 
small  city  In  Iowa,  who  was  a  member  of  an  Agasslz  Association.  He  became 
Interested  In  the  numerous  fossils  found  in  his  native  town,  studied  them,  read 
a  paper  before  the  society  accounting  for  an  ice  cave,  received  a  prize  for  his 
essay,  and  was  sent  to  college  by  his  admiring  friends.  The  book  Is  healthy 
In  tone  and  earnest  In  spirit,  though  somewhat  loosely  written. 

Prof.  William  Knight,  of  St.  Andrew's  University,  has  collected  his  essays, 
and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  have  Issued  them  under  the  title  of  Essays  m 
Philosophy.  The  subjects  treated  are  Idealism  and  Experience,  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Sciences,  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Evolution,  Eclecticism,  Personality 
and  the  Infinite, Immortallty,Doctrlne  of  Metempsychosis.  Professor  Knight  has 
definite  opinions  and  convictions  on  the  subjects  about  which  he  writes  and  his 
style  is  lucid  and  unlnvolved.  He  Invests  each  topic  with  an  atmosphere  of 
erudition  entirely  freed  from  mustiness  and  his  charm  lies  In  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  his  thought.  He  Is  an  honest' opponent  of  the  evolution  theory  and 
voices  his  opinions  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  volume  Is  dedicated  to 
James  Russel  Lowell. 
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A  Dew  edition  being  called  for,  Hr.  R.  P.  Keep  hki  revlMdi  with  tbe  aid  of 
FrofetBor  Rolfe  of  Michlfcan  UDivenitj,  hU  valaable  pamphlet  od  the  Essbk- 
TiAL  Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and  Latin.  ThU  edttlon  conuias  full 
references  to  the  granimirs  most  In  use  la  sohooU  and  colleget.  The  einenda- 
tiona  and  addition!  make  the  little  work  perfect,  and  a  vade  mecunt  utihe  to  stu- 
dent and  teacher.    QIdd  &  Co. 

Dr.  Harold  K.  Fowler  adds  to  the  manaals  for  sight  reading  lu  Latia,  two  of 
which  were  notliied  in  s  recent  iBBue,  Q.  CURTi  KuFi  HlSTORIARUM  Alexan- 
DRI  Maoni  Macedosis,  Libra  III.,  et  IV.  Paper.  Pp.  XIV.,  96.  Prlw,  35 
cents.  Glnn  &  Companf .  A  book  with  the  same  clear  type  anil  while  paper, 
which  make  these  editions  superior  to  the  imported  ones.  Two  or  three  lines 
of  toot-DOlea  furnish  the  requisite  vocabularv  and  comment  for  each  page. 
Professor  Greenough  of  Harvard,  supplies  an  Interesting  iotrodiictioQ,  explnto- 
Ing  and  Illustrating  the  true  theory  and  method  of  "alght-readlnj^," 

Cicero's  Letters  have  not  been  read  generHlly  Id  American  schools.  His  ora- 
tions, phlloBophlCHl  works  and  eesays  have  absorbed  attention,  Dot'tor  Han- 
son Introduced  Ihlrty-tour  selected  letters  Into  his  Preparatory  Prose  Book  Id 
ISfll,  Professor  Packard  made  n  choice  Relectlon  for  the  Harper'4  Texts  series, 
and  English  editions,  —  Prlchard  and  Bernard,  Jeans,  Wattuii,  Mulrhead, 
etc,— have  had  some  currency.  There  is  a  discouraging  mass  of  chese  let- 
ters, seven  or  eight  hundred  In  all,  and  they  require  a  good  deal  ot  nppiiratuB 
to  make  them  Intelligible  and  interesting  to  young  students.  PioFes^or  Mon- 
tague ot  the  Columbian  University,  Washington,  has  prepared  for  tbe  Chase 
and  Stuart's  ClasNical  Series,  Eldredge  A  Brother,  Phlladelphtii.  Selected 
Letters  of  M.  TuLLiua  Cicero,  with  Introduction  and  notes,  pp.  283,  com- 
prising flrty-one  weil-chospn  lelters.  ITie  lest  is  heavily  leaded,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  book  larger  thun  Is  necessary,  but  It  is  a  valuable  and  vvek'nme  addi- 
tion to  the  available  bonks  for  Latin  classes,  and  the  commentary  U  e^peciilly 
good  on  the  literary  side,  and  quite  In  harmony  with  the  pr»«i>iit  effort  to 
reconstruct  the  life  and  times  of  the  goideu  ago  of  Roman  litentture. 

We  desire  to  call  our  readers' attention  again  to  Lessons  for  a  First  Veab 
IN  English  Grammar,  by  .lesale  McUillan  Anderson.  With  ■  Inined  mind 
and  loving  skill,  she  leads  tbe  little  folks  on  to  understand  and  love  thi^  study 
of  grammar.  Teachers  will  Qiid  helpful  suggestions  In  these  pagl^s.  The  boob 
Is  published  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York. 

GOLDTHWAITE'S  GEOOBAfHiCAL  MAGAZINE  deserves  all  Ihp  praise  it  Is 
re<.-eiving,  and  that  is  a  great  deal.  It  Is  Just  what  every  live  tenclx^r  neeuls  and 
long  has  needed.  It  was  a  happy  Inspiration  starting  this  magazine.  Why  did 
not  some  energetic  publisher  start  it  before  F  Itsc>ntent8  are  timsly,  varied, 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  May  number  has  articles  treiiMiigot  "The 
Rio  Grande,"  "The  Bad  Lands,''  'Facts  about  Honduras."  -Tbe  Story  gf 
Bishop  Crowiher,"'  "  Factfi  about  tbe  Mammoth  Trees."' "  Doctor  .li'nkfr's  Ijist 
Explorations,"  "  Peary's  Exppiliiion  to  North  Greenland,"  — which  i"  likely  to- 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  niauy  other  brief  but  hriprul  articlea. 
Illustrations  and  maps  increHse  tbe  worth  ot  this  excellent  magii/.iue.  It  i« 
published  by  Kniclterbocker  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  " 
t2.00a  year. 
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Tlii»i  little  liDiik  drives  a  jivai-TiiMj  and  tlinrfnii:}i  knc>wliMl;^e  of  ihe  sci- 
fm;c'  uf  nccoiintf*  in  Imlt  Mm*  »Ji>ai'C  iithiT  book^  oi-riijiy. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing,  Primary  Num- 
bers      08 

Montgomery's  Drawing,  Intermediate  Numbers  .  .  .20 
**  **  Grammar  School  Numbers     .20 

Judson  Porry  Welsh's  Practical  Grammar 48 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Gramnuir 30 

"  English  Grammar 42 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy 84 

!''  ;  -  'i.Mjk  <<''i|  .iiii-Tl.<   l;i'«  >:  ill.,,  uv  •  r:i.-  ill  I  !■■'  1r;<  il\  ,  'iiiitH  of  mrus- 

Petorson's  Familiar  Science,  \^v\i> 60 

••  '•  '*  l:JuM) l.OO 

Shoppard's  United  States  Constitution 60 

Topical  Outlines  in  the  History  and  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 20 

Till-  i?j  a  r-ijiil-il  litili  w«»i  k,  ii-f  iii-inl  li.  -.ix  i-  li-ai-ln  ir  lalmi  in  writ- 
In;;  nit  tin-  tilackln'iird,  and  (inpiU  in  i-m|iw!i;;  tii]>ich  in  hir^tory. 
v.ii-.,  lor  lutni'i:  I'AannnaiiiMM. 

Pelton's  Outline  Maps       p^r  si.a  26.00 

••  *•  •*     II«'(hKNMl  .>!/•'.  nil  sjiriui^f  rolloF'?    '*      12. OO 

«f  II  i<  II  ii  •«  •<  k(        10  f\Q 

For  parlif'uhtr.s^  fn'infi,  and  circulurs^  a>hlrct*8 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  CO.,  Publishers, 

(>14  AtcU  Sttttct,  invU-Adclvlila,  Pa. 


"l  ailvisc  nil  imreiita  to  linvc  tliclr  lioys  n 
tyiie-wrllliig.  A  Ktc;n(>({nii>1ier  «li<>  ciin  type-w 
crly  than  u  grent  Greek  »i:holu 


Remington  Standard  Typewriter. 


Jt 


For  Fifteen  Years  the  Standard,  and  today  the  moat  i>orrett  dcvelop- 
tneut  or  the  writing  madiine,  einbo<lyiug  the  latest  nnd  higliest  achiove- 
nitnla  of  inventive  nnd  tncehanical  skill.  We  add  to  the  Itemingtou  every 
iniiirovement  that  study  and  capital  can  secure. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 

NEW  YORK. 

Literary  MarYel.  -  -  $2.50  Per  Voluie. 


ScrttHif  r  ur  >tiiililarl  tillllnnii.  botli 

;liitl>1ii.    Ill  lai'l.  H  In  ilH!  nvMHl  wnA  ut  IKilt 

;  l»~n  roniiil»t«t.    In  >iff>'iiBf  Uw  Encf  clJrnlh  l _, 

lunlir  will  mt  !■•  liMi  liT  thi>  miivhaFtME  nnMte.    11i*  Euawlaiii 
[t/t,  lo  HMnr  nrrr  iinnxifn  lu  llirotauHMorr,  rol»leiii>nn< 

ilng UKEiH^rl-i^ta  lirtiannW Snr 


EnaichiiKdl*  BrlUmnlc*  at  KM  nr  volniDa.  TIiIk  U  ira  llwii  mir-llilnl 
C.  uIihA,  cif  KiliiiburtUi.  nhMli  (dllluD  wo  ■n  icpnalwiud.  imn'  for  lUKt,  |i 
.  TlH  laiiM  *vnl  bnaw  and  mulr  on  any  idnii  niiB.  u  K  Obhi  un  iiaj  ■! 
■If  T<diiinf*iNieain|il«lc*oiu  ■rt.amlafaUirnrWiwI,  mMi  al  halt  nw  pdr 
n-nrtnud  fimn  tlai  mimii  orlKtuaT  Emsllth  hIiudiu  fnnn  wblrli  w*  al'.orni: 
(If  nwhilitaiiilittulliTat  blnllna  iTir  no  Inw  a  prtn*.    U  In  ■  trell-knintD 


tirKhM  ilrHni  <■  t 


orlKlual'Ei^ 

^■(tuJIiTat^blnilliM  lii 

"'fMn  tM"?^, -,,-.,  .     , 

1    .  -    ''(,„„|j^„rth  Tulnm*  liw 

, ., ._  ,-,„.,— ,^  ,_r*  nawn  |.>  bFllerc  ilwoji- 

nls  [•  ■  llbniy  In  iu*lf  aii.l  mbihIi  ihiIj  <a  tin 
raiilw.Mi'lIliui'HH?;  M  luniiiditl'*  labvtlBfur' 
iMRlMraalliliiKvwtiocvMmimiiinHlan  Mn  ••! 


.    SoldbyiiilMcTl|illan.    Ageiils  Mnnwl 


The  Henry  G.  Allen  Company,  Publishers, 

39  &  741  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  126  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Roc:ttnt  Hi^fh  School  and  College  Textbooks 

AMERICAN  BOOK   COMPANY 

»■  •     Ili»;li  *<•  lifMii  uii-i  I  oil*  trr  i  •  1--1  -  ••.-    !i^'  ■  f  '.'.n'  Aiiit-iir.iri  lt<Milt  f '4Mijpauy  111- 
«:.•.••.■        •  ■•  'k.  .••         I    •:••••■;•  :       ••.     :*  n'-.i.-'.-   m,  :iil  lit  i«!u  tiiirn^-*  vit  tlif  N'»1iin%l 

*^<i«.ii<'^     lliu'li*'!     >i.i:  h«  !••  Ill' •*.   <i' Mil  III.    1  K-iM'li,    li<ilijui.    .S|i;tiii<«li.  Latin,  (ireek. 

M«'lii:»l    .fKl    >fo'  i!    ^«  !•  :m  I  .    r»-. I. !:,*»;;>•.  »•!«•. 

•I  •.  '.     !•.:•.:••         '    :    •.;•     M,  •       i  :.••■ 

I  :•     ■  •    '    !     •       •:   \..-  '  •■•  ;    i-  r«  »■  1  i  Iiil...  *  \.;<  ......p.ij-.ii-l  w.il,  :iu:«;»  loiis  xi.ap.- 

/./r//|/s  o/'  7'/*  »*  d  nftfr'n  *i, 

ll%ni*lit's   I  ft  hu  Hf.s,  nj'  f'ltiHjtasifioti  ami   li/nfofir, 

■|'.'--   •••.•};    ••••.!.    :!.:••!    U"i  ■!.•.«:!. :..:  I'. ;•;.>..•:;•«■:.  Ku-iiiiMMi  s,  \  a.    ijl.««i». 

Sinsi'uifj's  Ahj*  tn'*9A. 

Nifiu'iM-i<i  <\  iiil>nii/i  (1,    Am   l.J- iin-Jt'iiy    \'.r<''Ti      Wiih  nuiwtrs,  ^I.I««;    wllh«'>i]r 

•  1 1 »  •.  •  •  1  - .  -  i     - 
NiMiii..  r-    I  i<i\i  loiili/tMl.     A   <  ••  •  p.-.  ;i-    A*,^iJ-i.i.      h,    \yM\  p.iil>.     I'tut    I,   fl.Jn; 

I'.ir:   II  .  -!  I' 

i'rvh's   I'.f*  in*  iilot'ij   Trrfffis*   4ni    Ih-ltrtnhntitts, 

y,K   r.  •!     W  .-!  I  I  .M*it.  I  M  K  I  I  .  I»     rr-tr-^.M'  •■♦  Mjilt.-.tiiatio*  :ia«l  I'hyrsirs  at  l.'i.i- 

.'•1     :  :  *     '.      ..'•.'*'•■..    N  .  -I  ;.        i"     i  ,  *>•  ^ 

4,'iHth  ff's  ft'tfid*   fn  tlhrnrnfttrif  i'hf'mistry, 
fii'int'*<   iit  t'is*  tf   ii(»fttnh<, 

lti:i**%  It  •.-.fiio   iii    r.<>i;tii\.    Kr\i-.»-<l  :  or.  'I'lti*  l-:i»fiifiit>   of  ■••*tuii.V    f<»r    lle|;lii- 

ll«  I*    .lli'l    >»i-||«»t»l».        •!   »••.  iiTi. 
«;r;i>"-   M.iiMiil  of    |:iil:ii>y.  i:«-v  i-ivl,     *  •»Ml..'!«'si:_' _'.•  p::i*<"?«.  l.lii-.»  riiliSiir  Tilt*  ."So«i*?€!<, 

<  1 !  :i-- «  -     !■•:•-•.•'>■•       ^1  \« '     r    1  :'■«•!<.«  -•m".     «   -m!  !•.  -\  '•.  '»''«'  t«:i;*f»       ^il.iJJ. 
<;r:*%''<   |..*.t.ii«  aiiil    M;itiiiil.     »  '.!• -ii  '  t  ..1    "  l.»  >>»»ii'»  lt»\  i-i*«!  "  ;iu.l   Ihv '*  Mail- 

•     ••'    •  i '•    •"        '•■:•    •»••■•.'•    •       A   I    i:ii»li-l<    I  .i.:rM-  .u   IIlImjiV   !«>r  t:oiif.;»f«  ikinl 

Wooif's   .\*  *r   iitttntth  s, 

\\  iioii'-  1.4  «^i>it«  III  »ln'  •»(!  iji  tuK,  I  if*>,  .iiiii  <it*«iM  th  of  I'laiit!*.     I'».»r  .>«i:boi)ld  umi 

W '»«>'!'•.    Viii-i't'tii    l'><iiaiii*>t    -iihI    I  liiri»t.     ^I.T.'i 

.S7«  */« 's-    I'tt/Htfffr   i'hi/sirn, 

•  '.\  .'  I !••■'•*•  ^  !  I  i  1  r  ■  i»  .  •  «..  **  \.  vv  « .!i«!.'.:i  I'lM^-r*!  di!  "^tcrif's  '•  Fourteen 
W'''.-.'-  »••..••  I  i!:.-!  \  4\  i.miin;}  '^n  •.  I  .ns.  r.uKvr  (.^'SN-jjuit-v  Institute. 
!'•■••■•••  ,  .  ■  ' 

\-      -^\-    •  ..     :,  U-- .  :.•  u,;.-       i;.    i-.,.,-    |.  ..ti:;.;  !»'«•.     I  ••!<:'•«  Uii  lor  del  r-.stUilv 

fiifstitt*  tffi's  4'tnn  t  rsafinH     Mtllnnl  n'ifh  //##    Ui'nmiUm 

•!T     ■•l-      '•     •••:•-•.•:•'•:  •.-•:•  .1:-.    •»:!  ".••  p.:-,u  oJ  »Mf  I  r«-j;i*h  Mc'tliod.     Bv 

UarfH  r'y    i ftfft*rfiri    Mitftnti  in    l.uthi  ami  iSrtv.h\ 

ll.ti|>«i'i    I  fill  I.I  1  i  v<-    l:itMi     Vfii|ioi|.      • '•     •• 
II  II  |M-|  '^    I  lui  :m  f  i\c    I.I  I  *-lv    >!•  i  lioil        7 

iia/'fi  H*  ss'}<   r.a'^if   M*thntf  ht    latin  f**r   lirtjhiHtrs, 

I'      \i  .  :  M  1!  \k:v  ^j -• .  >■     I'..:.:     •»    i-m  .  .^-.■.•  .n  |;i.*.\% ::  I.  niv^'iMltv      vKc'.i«1v  S<SD- 

l.h'fl^i'f  '/''i  *l art  naf, 

I-.    •  •  "•:  ^-  ••  I    M'W.i   •:>.:i' !  ;m  I". '-f"-!;  r!i\»i>jtv.    Vuily  illustrated. 

I*ni nam' -i   1.7*  /#/«  ntartf   l\*h  Jntlntjff, 
\y!*i^*  's    i.it  tn*  //'s  t*j'  I'*  *hta<'at/» 

\i.     .•:  :    .    ..              ■■••..•■;.,<     .••:.••■;•.•.■.   '.-. «  •;.!  .»(  j.:u«-.    Viill   ]irico*llff 
••■•*•  ..•■•<•:••• >.   .  •••..•.    !o  r.K-   i;i!ii»1i:otion 

AMERICAN    Book'  COMPANY. 

NEW  YORK,  C.\UC\^^M^Tl,  CHICAGO. 


Cl(    nillKll,  1860. 


63)U(5ATIOI^ 

A  Monthly  Magazine 


THE    SCIENCE.    ART,    PHILOSOPHY,    AND 
-,^         LITERATURE    OF    EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY» 


I    rnill.'i'  M:i, 


CONTENTS. 

I'l..-  \V:irii..r.  llui.i:iiiiltiri 


KilN.'cit..r.     J.  M.iif  »>•■•.■.■).  K.n,>.t>-<:i.j 

■lli.'f  iinirii.iii  S.I1....I-1.1  iirrliii.  ./../.  Sk---l.>U-:l-'.  II.  .  .  . 
I'hr  rroiiiii  r  Tim.Ii'T.  rh-irl-A  U-<--fl  Shlnn.  .\il-a,  OiUf-rniu 
(iiir  K.|ii.Mii..ii  iiiKl  111-  rn-iriv-.  ..I   Art.      I'ff.  Uh-'i.ii  M.  .SCnI.g 

.*  h:.,.^l    r«ir.,wl!)     .      .     ■ 

Wlul  :i  M.i^rl''  li'"'li  iii;i,v  .li.fuv;!  V..1UI1.     /;■■■.  i\W!.ii,i  .W.  Tl,.i^,, 
liiil'jaii:,  iiiiil.T  I'liiii-i-  ALxiiiiiU-r.     Klr.-h.ih   i:.,!. r  (!:'tld    .     . 
Slil.ly  ..1  l.iviT.;.     I.PSS.111  III.     iLi-l  nm-Hfil..,  Ihif-I-.  -V.  Y.      . 
Kilit..ri«l       


i*li  < 


.Hi      . 


Aiii<)iit;ihe  Iliioks 

BOSTON : 

'  K.iii'VKRy   EDUCATIONAL   BUKKAU,    PODUSHEBS,   60  Broufiild  Stkht. 

Lohdoh:  THOUAS  LAURIE.  11  rLTKMXMTB*  KOW. 


Books  Especially  Suited  for  Public  Schools. 


1 1 


Brooks's  Shurttr  Coursf  in  Arir.hin*'ti<-. 

Brook t<*s  Stnndar'l  ov  Or.-u1*"l  C^.lH•^T••  in  Anthnv.-tic. 

BrookH's  Xorinal  PJliinrnt.try  Ak^-hra $0.84      0.60 

'I  ■   "•■  iiii  lijiii    'mi  il-.  l:.i->  "'I  '.I  ••:.'.  i  r  :m-.  '  T  i  ■  i.jfT  *  i  i-    A"  i  n"  -  ■  ■ !  i  li«i-i'  v.  i  -ji 
I'll."  !••  11.;-.*  ;  i-ii  \.iiiii;:i:  iiii  ■■;    ii  =  .ii--ii  ir-  !<■  t .  •   'ii  .-n-  -?    .'n' ■  i-ili'"«. 

Br«»ok.s's  Normal  Goonit-try  an.';  Triircuioinriry,  .     .      .84         .60 

\  n!iii;l.ir'  <i!   i.fi\  ;i  ■  n--  r,-~  i.  i*..-  '■'  ■  ii  ..-''■ii  ii    ;i'i<"  t-i-    i-'-tik  mH"  :fi'«'M 
i>!  !i»-l  *\  i-(    i-'il."  ILTi  'i    I  ':<i   I'j.  I  ■:■•■«■  -i 

Brooks's  G'-cnu'ti-y    >•  i.iii' 5Q        .40 

Plnnr-  .'i!2d  S^li(i  Geoiiif-t.ry    N*  v\  v\  ■■:!.=  .     .    1.20 

Philosophy  ot'V-rithniftU' 2,25 

Mental  Philosophy 1.75 

Methods  of  Tnachine 1.75 

Westlakpi's  How  to  Write  Letters 67 

Westlake's  Common  School  Litem turo 40 

'I'lii-  liJiii    I'll!  U  ^:i\i  •<  :i  t    iii.iii^li  li  i)ii»  lf'!^'4    oj  l\\f  \v\\  Mii.l:iiiiriit;il 
r;u"l>  hi  «:u-i!  lii.tmh  i-l  lil»"P;ttiiH'. 

Lyte's  Practical  Bookkeeping 60 

'1  iii?«  lit!  Ii'  111  ink  L'iv«'-  ;i  |ii  :iiMii*:i!  cnnl  UiiI'Hi.^Ii  kii<i%>  Ir-iL;!-  «if  11  if*  M'i 
I'lirr  <»|   Ui-fifUllt.i  ill  liuM    rlir  -|i;ii-r  oIImt  iuinU"  «h'imi|i\  . 

Montg"onierya  Industrial  Drawing?,  E'rimary  Num- 
bers      08 

Montgomery's  Drawing-,  InterniediHte  Numbers  .    .     .20 

"  **  Grammar  School  Numbers     .20 

Judson  Perry  Welsh's  Practical  Grammar 48 

Fewsmith's  Elemt-ntary  Grammar 30        .20 

Enplish  Grammar 42        .30 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy 84        .60 

Tlii"«  licink  ■■«int:ihi>4  Tli»   l;it«'*<t  <lis(i.\.-i  ics  in  f;li>i'1ri4ir>  ,  iinit>4  of  inr.i* 
niiMiit'iil-.  r\r. 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  l*^"i" 50 

•'  •*  "  IJniu 1.00 

Sheppard's  United  States  Constitution 50 

Topical  Outlines  in  the  History  and  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 20 

'I'liU  Is  :l  <':tl»il:il  little  WnrU.  jnl4-liilfii  to  s;im'   JrailiiTs    iitlmr   hi  Wl  It 

mi;  nil   Tin-    lilurklmaril.  jiml  |»ii|iiN  in    <■»»]»>  tii:;  tnjMi-  in  lii-tiirT. 
cti-.,  Ivu  lutui'r  (■Mi]inii:iti(>n<«. 

Pelton's  Outline  Maps       I"  r  ««t  25.00 

**  **     KniiiftMl  si/iMJii-iiriii*;  inllcrs    *'       12.00 

.1  .1         .1  t»  ..  18.00 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  CO.^  Publishers, 


Remington  Standard  Typewriter. 


^L 


For  Firtfi'ii  Yvars  tlio  SliLiidnnl,  atid"  t(Ml;iv  Hip  niOKl  [H'rfi'c-I  (1cvclii|.- 
iiipiit  oftlii:  writing  nini'hiiii-.  omlx.dyiny;  tli,'  liiti-st  jtnd  Ingli.-st  iit-liiovt- 
tiicnt^  oriiivpiilivciimlmpvlianit-id  skill.    We  udiUo  t!ic  Hcmingtoii  eviTv 


ii-iil  tli;it  study 


cnpiUl  can  soctnv 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMENS  &   BENEDICT, 

NEW  YORK. 
UNSURPASSED   FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

At  the  Head  ,     n.-«<Tiii.i.i  kv.t. 

of  Young  People's  Magaziues.  ^jjg  f^YlillLi  fOF  1891, 


^//IDEAWAKE 


F"r-r  Sfrial  .•HoHei  UMh  to  b'--om'-/<im-'Ul  In 
Jurrnilr  I.U-raiHre. 

VyiLLUSTRMra/f  Short  «torl«taKmuv«ri.ry.U..„,iiaiiMll.,- 


1^1 


SUBSCRIBE  NOWt 

Cit  nt  iBd  »id  irith  ll-MM  P.  Lothn 

OinMd  renltB  (HBISTUS  imBBB  F8BI 

The  Lolhrnp  JlBKaxlBcu. 

WW*  Awnkf,  IJ.Wirrar 
Thr  P«>i«.  |l.l*iiy™r. 

scmkS  s;'r.ii,"*™.n,.» . ,.. 

.■<j.(riinfii«»/rtt/oii 


'  IntarcmliiK  ArUelvi.  manj  or  Iheiii  elal 
I  Flnrc  Drawln*  far  tltlliltm.    Hy  Ci 


■ml  lliij-irruiinil  Bl"rif». lunglm,  I'unl-umif  nrol 


™,A«-i.,/a,.Bi.r.*.n^'i:oa«taim.- 

D.  LOTHBOP  COMPACT,  ^vftAv»"b.«t:»,^^i««».- 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


f-i   I'l:;' !•  ".  :■!  '!;'•  «.   •  ■' -  •.♦  |*'«ii:l,M.  <  •■  M.jr  i|i)«i—  j'i,;.ii*l|i  .1   hy  tin- .\iii''ri<.*nii 

Ii.  i:.   «    ■•!li}-.!t  .  .    rl:     .'      *»-[    '■ll.   ••Ms-   til"    1 « •!  1»  •'.'.  J!' J"    - 1  .•.!•■  I.ll  ij    rMi'l    jM'pHJar    PliV-i- 

APPLETON  S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

p!.j  ,l«!"-\  !  ■»l!--  ••!  •«■•  •!:if!  •  I  \|.!  '-.  I.'i  hi  ••  •"•ihl-T '.'•••ll  iMJiIlMV  iliir-^.  llia- 
irii  lii^if!  V     ill  1  'hi-  t  }.;  -!»■.»  I  !•   .:  'i I  l|j"  I   iij!>  <)  "^J  •:(••*. 

CORN E LLS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY . 

Latvf*  4to.     $1.12. 

I.'.  \  i-i''!  ♦•■li I.   Aiili     uii:   .il't  I  .if  i  i;»-   :i«i.i    •.i'i'!  u!:"  :i-v.«".i-  t«Mi«nl    li"i*Or<«ary 

III  i.j-.i.:^  ]\n    v.  ■•!  k  If  I  .i!  i  'f-ji   I.:*  up  i*.  .|i*.-. 

ECLECTIC    PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY, 

12nu».    $1.00. 

r.\  l,*i  --I  1  f.  lhsN!\N.  \  ii»'W  \\"!  k  if:  .1  JH'W  .ihii  i'"«i\«iii' »if  I'Tiii.  All  Im-l**- 
Viis:  'im!!!'  i-  «nii*.?i' •!  iImI  ill'-  |'..i;t -^  iii-\ '"ii-'i  i\cMi-i\  ri\  :«»  l'li\  .-i»";iTi  li<'- 
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<i{  ?  L«»-  Iff! '.»♦•«'.  c<tai.-s 20 
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CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  CO..  Publishers, 

i'>1  I    Ai'i'li  ^lri-<'<.  I'liii;iil<-I|ilii:i,  l*a. 


FLORIDA   ORANGES 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  STOCK  OF 

The  Boston  Orange  Growers'  Company 

Stock  non -assessable.    Par  Value  of  Shares,  $S0, 

1),  P.  IVKS,  Pn'sideiit,  \VM.  E.  MlTKl>OC:K,  Treasurer, 

(,of  I).  V.  IvTs  Sc  Co.,  norituii.)  (of  JSaiupson,  Murdock  &  Co.',  Bostou  ) 


As  Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage, ' 

Better  than  Life  Insurance, 


The  Company  ifi  owner  of  unencumbered  Orange  Groves  and  Orange  Landn 
at  Fort  Meade,  Polk  (.'o..  South  Florida,  which  ai*e  rapidly  Increasing  in  value, 
and  which  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  in  large  quantities  for  very  many  years. 

Twelve  shares  of  stock  only  are  issued  for  each  acre  of  grove  of  one  hundred 
choice  trees. 

The  American  Loan  an«i  Trust  Coujpany,  of  Boston,  Cai)ital  81,000,000,  by 
endorsement  upon  each  certificate  of  stock  issued,  gurantees  to  pay  (5  per  cent, 
annual  dividends  on  the  stm'k,  payable  semi-annually  at  tlieir  office,  in  Boston, 
continuing  for  six  years,  after  January  1,  1801,  from  which  time  stockholders 
are  to  n.'ceive  the  full  protlts  of  the  groves,  and  increased  dividends  to  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  tw4'nty-five,  and  jXThaps  thirty  per  cent:  per  annum,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  same  for  generations,  with  correspondingly  increased 
value  of  the  sfock  may  he  expected. 

Stock  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  one  or  more  shares,  as  desired,  at  its  par  value. 
8.J0. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  tlie  business  and  methods  of  the  Boston 
Orange  Growers'  (.'ompany,  are  acquainted  witli  its  olllcers  and  are  ourselves 
investors  in  the  business:  — 

MOKATio  Adams,  40  Water  Street,  Boston,  Residence,  Kingston,  Mass. 
Gko.  B.  Wauiikn.  State  National  Bank,  Boston. 

IIexky  B.  I'kirck,  Secretary  of  State,  lioston. 

CiKOi{<iK  Sami'son,  (Sampson,  Murdock  &  Co.),  Boston. 

John  IJopkwkli,,  Jr.,  (L.  C.  Chase  &  <.'o.),  Boston. 
Flktchkr  Ladd,  Attorney.  Boston. 

(**'rtificates  <»f  stock  with  guaranty  as  above  stated  will  be  forwarded  upon 
n'celpr,  of  bankable  funds  therefor.  With  your  order  please  give  the  name  of 
the  magazine  <»r  paper  in  which  you  saw  tlie  advertisement. 

M.  D.  BROOKS, 

.34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

May  be  lound  at  our  warerooms,  in  greater  vari(*ty  of  patterns  and  colors  than 

elsewhere  in  New  Kngland.     We  aim  to  excel  in  style  and  quality. 

Fine  Bedding,  Mantle  Beds,  Springs,  Cots,  &c. 

H.  W.  BIGELOW   COMPANY,  IMPORTERS  AND   MANUFACTURERS. 

No.  70  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  INSURE  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

-Q.  .  'I\;u:lu  Is  iiiul  Sili(M>I  (»triOiTs  who  h:ivc  tQai 
lOvjl  n'»t  alrcatly  ilono  ><»  .shoiiUl  acUliVNS  the  lOyl 
Aiiu  liciin  I>«»ok  L'(»nipany  for  its  v\italo«rue  ol*  over  2,000 
School  ami  d'lIiLi'c'  Tcxt-HcMiks.  X(i  proirrcssive  educa- 
U}Y  can  allnril  ti»  bo  without  this  list,  because 

FIRST.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  var- 
ied list  of  sc:hool  text-l)(:>oks  ever  published 
bv  anv  one  house 

SM(.!ON  I ).  The  books  of  this  list  have 
been  preparal  by  ethicators  of  the  highest 
rcimtation  for  scholarship  and  practical 
school-room  exj^cricnce. 

11 II RD.  I^vcry  (k'partment  o(  instruc- 
tion Irom  the  Primary  School  to  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  is  rcj)rcscntc(l. 

IXJURTII.  The  latest  and  best  meth- 
ods in  school  work  are  exemplified  in  these 
b( )» >ks. 

MI  ril.  Mvery  one  who  is  l(M)king  for 
the  best  bonks  will  recoijni/.c  the  advantage 
of  ha\  iuii  so  complete  and  varied  a  list  from 
which  tn  select. 

'V]\>.  k(.\\\\^\v\k   cataln«^iif  will  be  sent  to  anv  adilress  on 

:i)'»J>!:vat  inn. 

C  .!i  ilar.^  lilatiPi:  i--  wny  sjk  ci.il  class  nf*  ti^xt-books  will 
!>c    !i;'::i>!uil    '^i".    :\'x\\ik'<\.     C  (M  » espniulence    is    cordially 


ami:ri("an  liOOK  c:c)mpany. 

NKW   VOkK.  CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO, 

-i.»r.-u-..»^  »»  o;;.'A  ly  1 5;  Walnut  Street.  258-360  Wabash  Ave. 
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Books  Especially  Suited  for  Public  Schools. 

Bi'H»k:-*s  Sh"rt»-r  C<»urs»-  in  Ar!thin»*ti«'. 

Br«M..k<'>  Staishirt?  t»r  (rr/ol^.l  C»>i*!st*  m  Arithmetic. 

'  Iittroil        h  xcU 

I.nu.ks's  Nt-niuil  KlHiiiMiititrv  Altr»}.ra $0.84     0.60 
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C:HR!ST(JPHER  SOWER  CO..  Publishers, 

I'll  I    \r«-li  '.•ti'.ft,  I'liil.iitflpliia.  Vn. 


FLORIDA   ORANGES. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  STOCK  OF 

The  Boston  Orange  Growers'  Company 

Stock  non-asaessablc.    Par  Value  of  Shares^  $50, 

D.  P.  IVES,  PrcRidont,  \VM.  K.  MIKDOCK,  Treasurer, 

(of  D.  P.  Ives  &  Co.,  Boston.)  (of  Snmpson,  M unlock  &  Co.,  Boston  * 

As  Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 

Better  than  Life  Insurance, 


*rho  (.'oini>auy  i>  owner  of  unencumbered  Orange  0 roves  and  Orange  I^ntU 
at  F(»rt  Mende/Polk  Co.,  South  Florida,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  In  vahie. 
and  uhicli  will  continue  to  l>ear  tiuit  in  large  quantities  for  very  many  years. 

Twelve  sliares  of  8tr»ck  only  are  issued  f(»reacli  acre  of  grove  of  one  hundred 
choice  trees. 

Tlic  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Bost<>n,  Capital  81,000,000,  l«y 
endorsement  upon  each  certificate  of  sioik  issued,  guranttes  to  pay  G  per  cent, 
annual  dividends  on  the  sto<'k,  payable  semi-annually  at  (heir  ofilce,  in  lioston, 
continuing  for  six  years,  after  January  1,  1801,  fn)m  which  time  stockludders 
are  to  re<*eive  the  full  profits  of  the  groves,  and  increas<'d  dividends  to  ten, 
til  teen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  perhaps  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
eoutinuance  of  the  s':ime  for  generali<»n«,  with  correspondingly  increased 
value  of  the  st(ick  may  be  expected. 

Sioi'k  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  one  or  more  shares,  as  desired,  at  its  par  value, 
$50. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  business  and  methods  of  the  Boston 
Orange  Growers'  Company,  are  acquainted  with  its  oflicers  and  are  ourselves 
investors  in  the  business:  — 

Horatio  Adams,  40  Water  Street,  Boston,  Kesidence,  Kingston.  Mass. 
Geo.  B.  Wakken,  State  National  Bank,  Bost(»n. 

Henky  B.  Peikce.  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

(iEOiJGE  Sami'son,  (Sampson,  Murdock  &  Co.),  Boston. 

John  HorEWEtJ,,  Jr.,  (I..  C.  Chase  &  <*o.),  Boston. 
Fletcheu  Laod,  Attorney.  Boston. 

Certificates  of  stock  with  guaranty  as  above  stated  will  be  forwarded  upon 
receipt  of  bankable  funds  therefor.  'With  your  order  please  give  tlie  name  of 
the  magazine  or  paper  in  which  you  saw  the  advertisement. 

M.  D.   BROOKS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

May  be  found  at  our  warerooms,  in  greater  variety  of  patterns  and  colors  than 

elsewhere  in  New  England.    We  aim  to  excel  in  style  and  quality. 

Fine  Bedtling,  Mantle  Beds,  Springs,  Cots,  «&«. 

H.  W.  BIGELOW   COMPANY,  IMPORTERS  AND    MANUFACTURERS. 

No.  70  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i 


SFANDARD    BOTANICAL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

r. '?    .i"     t;-.u;t'-,.    <;■.■•  {t-si   ^^'  i^.mi!-.    Acrndeivjius,    High 
^S•  r«»'ji-t,   {.'i:  t-j-i'*^.   .in.}    'iu.t  Cit-jfier.il   Reader. 
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Qdugtatioi^ 

A  Monthly  Magazine 

DBVOTKD  TO 

THE    SCIENCE.    ART,    PHILOSOPHY,    AND 
LITERATURE    OF    EDUCATION. 

FRANK  H.  KASSON,    WILLIAM  A.  MOWRT, 

Editors. 


CONTENTS. 
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PUBLISHKD  BY  FRANK  II.  KASSON,  60  Brompiild  Strbbt. 
Loudon:    EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  WAawicK  Square,  Patbbvostbs  Row. 

I*ric€,  35  cents.  $3*00  a  year* 


SEASONABLE    SCIENCE    STUDIES. 

THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

rr(.*-fiit<»  iiiiuiy  altrai/tivr  uiid  pDpiihir  i«*\t-boi)kf«  itppropiiatt!  to  the  proaoiit  beacon. 

In  the  study  of  BOTANY  are  the  followiner : 


i«4  (•« Mit- 
es'I. <:>.' 

In 

#J  It*. 


(vrayV  How  IMiiiitH  <«r«»w.  NM'tMit- 

(>i'Hy**i  How  IMmitM  li«*hav<*.  51  (M>tit>v 

\  \alii:ili!<'  uii't  highly  inifn«>tini;  t»iuk  Un  iIim 
liiiiiM'  or  ilif  |i<:hiMi!. 

iimy^n  l.«*Mitoriii  In  Kutany. 

<>ra.v*M  Manual  of  Itotan.v, 

larayV    l..«*»MonM  and  Manual. 

(iiir  vttliiint*. 

A  «<t:ui>l.ir<i  anil  popular  \\<iik 
111  <'iilli>^4-A  and  >«*liiioli.. 

iirny'H   Srh(M>l  and  FIfId   Itotany.       $\.fH\ 
A  h-vi-H-jok  for   IlixIi-NCMxtlx  and   A«*:ii|.miiwh. 

<'oult«*r*H    liotany  of    the    Korky 

MountuIiiH.  ^l.iri 

\  t1<>i:t  .I'l.tpb'il  til   til'*  111  >iiii!.tiii  •••H-rimi   <>i    th" 
I'iiit**>l  Stiit'-N  to  ItiH  li'i.itti  iiii'iiliaii. 

laray  and   roult«*r*MT«*xl-Uook  of 
\vV«d<'rn  lt«»tany, 

liiMiiu    (ir.ivN    Ir^MHix    iiiiil    I  oiiU«'r*s 
hoiiiiil  ;ii  oiii*  ^oIl|Ill•^ 

liray'H  Stru«*tura)  Itotany.  ^'i.<)0 

<iro«Mlal«**i«  I*liyKiolof;Ii*al  liotany,         t*J.Oii 
li'MSii;  VoU.  I  aii«i  II   ••!   (iray'x   liolatiiiMl    'if\t- 
lli'tik,  (lit*  likli«'M  Aiii'M'ti-aii  antlioutv. 

If «'rrick*H  l'hapt«>rH  on  plant  IJfp,  fin  cciitH 
A   lioi>k   for   vMiiii;  PMihTi*.  K>^'i»n  Tiiucli   iiifoi- 
iiiHtii'ii  ill  Hitii]'li  I:iii|<iiai:»-. 


Manual 


On  tln'?!iili>»'«'i  lit 


Hook«*r*i«  €'lilld*i   Rook  of    Na- 
tun*.    i*jirt  I.  riiiiitH.  44  conts 

An  •'x«-«'lli*ni  <i.iJ(«-li«H»k.  and  a  »;r<*at  favonle  for 

family  r*'aillnK. 

Stf»«*l«>*ii  Fourte<>n  Wcfkii  In  Bot- 
any,  #1  iki 

Ini'oiiiif.inv!  ilif  pupil  at  lUuv.  to  the  «»tii>iy  ot  Ihr 
plaiitx  l>y  niHaiK  of  Uviine  KiMM'iinfiw. 

W«mmI*m  How  to  Study  Planf«.  ^l,QD 

Th>'  >:iiu«>  :iH  tli<*atHi\<'  w>>rk.  wtih  ai1<l**<l  dmittert 
on  rtivHiohKit-al  and  Sy«t<.>nialio  Itotany. 

IVood'M  L<*«iioni«  ill  Koiaiiyv  W>  cents 

\V«»od*H  .\iii«rlcaii  llotaulut  ami 
Florlrtt.  |(1.7.« 

U.iiU  wi.rki*  rco»Miily  n'viiHHl   by  I'mfen^ir  O.  R. 

Willi4.    Ki-inarkAbly  wt>ll  adAptttl  tu  cliu«#  iiijitrdi'- 

(Ion  and  pii\atf  >>iudy. 

>Vood*n  D<>i«criptiv«*  Kot«ny,  $I.SA 

Hi'in'4  lilt'  flora  only  of  Ui*'  Anierloan   Botanut 
and  Kioii-i. 

WoodV  New  riaMH-Book  of  l»ot- 
Muy,  fA.AO 

A  ^tauilanl  \^oik  of  ereat  intrtf  for  thf»  vtiiil«*nt'» 

library. 

Vouiiian*»  Flmt  Rook  in  Rotmny,  H4  oenljii 

Yoiiiiian*M  I>eMcrlptlvc*  Botany,  f  1.20 

l.ayinc  tlw<  f«iiin<iation  for  a  knowkstv**  «-»r  bolanf 
by  aVi'titil.ir  f^liidy  ul  tin*  plant!*  ilieni^lvfw. 

Bf'ntley*a  l*hysloloK:i««l  Bi»tany,  #1  -*0 

Adapti'd  to  Am«*nran  SchoMlit  a«  n  !«'iiu*'>l  t**)  Y«ni- 
ni'tnt'A  li*'A<Mipiivc  llutany. 
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istili'^tot  a  ilo/tMi  work^  liy  Aii<lr4>\\««.   liann,  <M'iki<*,  Kctl/iv,  lA'Contu,   McAd<io  and 
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An*  w«»rk?.  li>  Hiow«TiT.  Clark.  <:o«»l«*v.  Klint  and  siur«»r,  Hookor,  Norton,  Porter,  Kalut, 
Ko«'n*>.  stft'lc,  ^titililartl.  WclN  ami  Voiiinaun:  and  in 
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AnTontributioiiM  lij   Itowt'n,  lilllrt   and   K<dle,  Kiddir,   Lookyer.  Norton,   I'eck,   Roy. 
K(d>in'*(ni  an<l  .**li'»'l«'. 
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•  •»ii»';jri' t»\(  iMMik>     It  wiJib ••!  irir.  p.)-tpuid,  to  any  address  (tn  application  to  the 
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Books  Especially  Suited  for  Public  Schools. 

Brooks's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Brooks's  Standard  or  Graded  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Introil.      Kii'h 

Brooks's  Normal  Elementary  AljErebra,     ....    $0.84     0.60 

Thi.i  unique  h<M»k  hiis  !••  imi  i-nhirj^nt  lo  iihm-t  th*^  w.iiitfl  Df  !h"«i' wi:.|j 
in^  to  i)ii«.-  tlitM*i:ititiiiiiti(iii  ti>r  a«tiiii«Mt(tn  tn  i\\v  hiirhi-si  uinvorsitii'H. 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigronometry.  .    .      .84       .60 

A  iiiiii>l>i.*r  ot  ii(!W  th«'orfiii>  li>i\i'  lu'cn  :u!i)(m{,  iiimI  I  hi-  book  h;\s  \n't  n 
(ithi'i-wtM.^  ciilfirgiMt  ttnit  iin|ir<iVi-tl. 

Brooks's  Geometry  (Stprinit*'.. 56       .40 
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«Mi'.'«'  of  iieri»uiitb  iii  hulf  Tlif  sp.-u-i-  otluT  books  occupy. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing,  Primary  Num- 
bers      08 

Montgomery's  Drawing,  Intermediate  Numbers  .    .     .20 
*'  "  Grammar  School  Numbers     .20 
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Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar 30       .20 
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II  f  iii'i\  tiii^  :•  ii<|iii  !«•  M  iitlli'  fi'Wii  :'•!..  '-ill  i.'i  m,.  <  M,  ',!,•->:;<  Ill  i  '«i  u  |-«i!i<;ii  -i!  l  |f  iijvjiii.-* 
Ii\  Mhir.'i -In  iiHiiii  !;i  ki  :•  I"  iiVi-;  riiiii'-  1  Im-  i  \  il  ilVi'»-lx  IIi  r  li-'i«',  m.ii,;,!  r.i  l>f  \^|iti.-lv 
n-juL  :i!i«l  it  wnWri  l.iiii!\  il<«  inu'ii  ^' !.   ■    /.''r'  ../,. 

ROBERTS   BROTHERS,    -   -    Boston. 

THE  TABOR  ACADEMY, 

MARION,   MASS. 
C".     l\     I  loWLAXI  ),     1 '1-iin.Mi  >.'il. 

LOCATION  BEAUTIFUL  am.  HEALTHFUL. 

Prepares  EOYS  iin.l  GIRLS  for  any 

C()Lm:(;i:  ok  scii-mific  school 

sTMi  I'du  <  A  r.\i.o<a  r.  I'o  I  hi:  i'i:in<'ii*  \f.   on  t«> 

Roy.   F^    p.   GARDNER.   Soc:rotary. 

The  Total  Abstinence  Life  Association 

OF    AMERICA, 

K'lM.:-]..  -  '■■  r«.:.i!  M-j.inni- :! «  i  111  \  IT-  1  i;!.!.i  \  r.i  »  is^r'ir  \vt  v  ,  ■■•:i:-.!.i-,i.-  -iny 

%\  Iji-if        I  <i    .1  i  I    ',■.!. (I    ni".    "Ml    1 1  <    ^"  '.:■'-: I    i  ■■■li-  •■•     .'•■■  ji    j ;!  i*   ■■•  ii-  !  <  i   ■:  i    { ■•  •  .  i,  I-  i|.  Wft 
will  ::\\i   .-  ;>ii-'.:  I  I  I'l  Ml '  '.vl';'  !i  .\  ;".  i  *  ;  ^.  ••  '■•■  ••:  r  '■■■  -j  •  i-  .;  i-:-  1 1  I  ri  •!•  f  !i.    -.  •  .•. :  .'  i--.  ^:  ^ii  u.fin 
t  II  ■  I  >-  i .  1 1  ■ .      I'  1 :  i   :  ■    y !  ■ '  I '    ;  • : ;  I  ,  •      .•■  li  .!•  ■>•■.'  i ,.;.  |  i :..,"..  i .!  i  •.•.-.. ;    ;  i ..   \  j  i  i  ;:  i  ..'.,■  _     -    . :  t  <  •  > .  n "  M  I  <  if 
CMi-t  ;if  •.  ■'■•r  :!;.-■    wii.'i":  r..;!ii»   i  I"  ■.  •' .. 

\.   i;ONM  I.I..  •*•■•  iit.rr%  . 

*H»1    lUiv.i!    Iii<i>ii'iii«i«   huililiiiL:,  «'ii  K' \(i<>.   fl.l.. 

I  III  iMi>  Nn.  :,". 

1 1 1*- Ml":  I  In  '    r»:.i|il;  r-::.  I  ■:i;.  .!_:■  •.  i  ■   . 

t-r  tj:    <i!::      /•;*:■■■;..  /./'•j.  .>■-■■..'■?■•■/■  /    /■■''.;'./ 

?■',.. M..7/IJ  I-.'  /' '.'.'■ir  '  f /;.'■{.  ..f    .''}!•■  il',-       /.■.:.    '    >  .:    <•■»    (::' -. tli],  of 

/■  ^ 

Thiif  is  in  mi.>  ..»"(.•'.■  on  rj-j  'i-'iih-n 


« *  'l  i!\*       .••  »■■■      «.■>•■.        •  •«.  •«•■ 

/'.  c    .ii'if(*s 


II 
(t 
II 
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Books  Especially  Suited  for  Public  Scbools, 

Brooks's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Brooks's  Standard  or  Graded  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

In  trod.     Excli. 

Brooks's  Normal  Elementary  Algebra,     ....    90.84     0.6C 

Thi.-»  utiiqiiM  iMMik  ha«  b«-«"ii  i'iil:ir^«Ml  to  iiieH  tlu'  want«  of  tlin?»e  wImIi 
in^to  |i}i$iftlif('x:iiiihKitioii  t<ir  iiiiiniosion  totlir*  lii^livj^t  iJnivoi'iiiti«i». 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .    .      .84       .6C 

A  iMiiiilicr  of  uvw  tlii'orcMi'^  iiuvc  lircii  :iil(Ii;il.  aiul  llu*  lu>ok  1ms  bei'ii 
iitluTU  i-*"  «'nl;ir|re«l  ami  iiiiprovrii. 

Brooks's  Geometry  ;S«*|):ii;itr' 56        .4C 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  vNi-w  work;  .    .    1.20 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic 2.26 

Mental  Philosophy 1.76 

Methods  of  Teaching: 1.76 

Th<'.M'  :iri'  !••.•  M-iii  fur  i>xiiiiiiii:itioii.  trxri'pt  <»n  iTCcipt  of  price. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters 67 

A  work  which  uuuht  t«»  bi*  ••!»  every  t«l»l«'. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature 40 

Thi"*  litth*  l»o«»K  uivrsa  thuroii^rh  kiiowlfiltfo  of  the  few  tiinchiiiiciital 
tacts  111  ca«'h  hranoh  oi  Iii<  ratnrc. 

Lyte's  Practical  Book-keeping: 60 

ThiM  little  JMioK  j^ive-*  a  praetieal  ami  th'iroii^h  knowletltfc  of  the  j»ci- 
eiiee  ot  ueenuiitM  ill  hail  the  xpaee  fttliiT  hooks  oeeupy. 

Montfxomery's  Industrial  Drawinpr,  Primary  Num- 
bers      •  .08 

Montj^omery's  Drawing:.  Intermediate  Numbers  .    .     .20 
*'  **  Grammar  School  Numbers     .20 

Judson  Perry  Welsh's  Practic;al  Grammar 48 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar 30        .2< 

'*  Bntrlish  Grammar 42        .3' 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy 84        .6 

'I  hi>  1m'«iU  ei»ii!;;iM-  U;*'  h»ti  >.l  .li'»«-ov«iHH  in  fj,..,  iiieit  y.  units  of  iiieus. 

lllfllMllt^.  «'lC 

P^.'terson's  Familiar  Science,  l^mo 60 

rjmn 1.00 

Sheppard's  United  States  Ci)nstitution 60 

Tt>j>ioal  Outlines  in  tht»  Ilistdry  and  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 20 

'I'll!.-  '.-  ••  .-.ipit.il  I'ttle  wiTK.  iiili'ij,l»"l  tc»>.:i\i-  leMeht'i**  labor  in  wxit- 
:ii.'  'Ml  !!■«•  iiiae.'ki"'"M«l.  aiitl  piipi'-'  in  ri>p>  in-T  t«»pu's  in  lii»«lory, 
•  li    .  :••!•  !'s!in«'  ••vaiiiiiiMt  umi". 

Pt'lti^ii's  Outlin*'  Maj^s       per  set  25.00 

*'      l!e.|.n  .■,!  ^ /.-... II -piiii::  roller*    ••       12.00 

.«  ..  ..       .»      18.00 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  CO..  Publishers, 

4>l  I  .\r<-li  s(rc«-(.  IMiiliKlolpliia.  l>a. 


FLORIDA  ORANGES. 

WE^OFFER  FOR  SALE  STOCK  OF 

The  Boston  Orange  Growers'  Company 

Stock  non^assessahle.    Par  Value  of  Shares^  $50* 

D.  I*.  IVES,  rresldeiit,  \VM,  E.  Mri?I)OCK,  Troa^urer, 

(of  D.  P.  Ives  &  Co.,  Boi^ton.)  (of  S>iiiipsoiif  Miirdock  &  Co.,  UoRtoii. 

As  Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 

Better  than  Life  Insurance. 

The  Company  !s  o^vIlor  of  iiiieiu'uinbt'red  Oraii^o  Groves  nnd  Oraii^o  l<atids 
at  Fort  3]oad(>/i*olk  Co.,  South  Florida,  wliioh  are  rapidly  iiK*n'a$tiiig  in  value, 
and  which  will  continue  to  hear  fruit  iu  lar4;i^e  quantities  for  very  many  yenrR. 

Twelve  i^hares  of  stock  only  an»  issued  fur  each  acre  of  grove  of  one  hundred 
choice  trees. 

The  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Boston,  Capital  81,000,000,  by 
endorpempiit  upon  each  certificate  of  stock  issued,  jrurantces  to  pay  0  per  cent, 
annual  dividends  on  tlie  stock,  payable  semi-annually  at  their  ofllcv,  in  Boston, 
continuing  for  .six  years,  after  January  1,  liSOl,  from  which  time  stockhohiers 
are  to  receive  the  full  ]irotits  of  the  groves,  and  increadcd  dividends  to  ten, 
Afte^n,  twenty,  twenty-llvi*,  and  perhaps  thirty  pt'r  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
continuance  of  tlie  fl'an)e  tor  generations,  \\ith  correspondingly  increased 
value  of  the  st.t)ck  may  !»«•  fxpecfe«l. 

Stock  will  be  i-old  in  lots  of  one  or  more  shares,  as  desired,  at  its  par  value, 
a50. 

The  undersigned  have  ♦•xfimined  the  business  and  mctliods  of  tlie  Boston 
Orange  Growers'  Company,  are  acquainted  with  its  ollicers  and  are  ourselves 
investors  in  the  business  :  — 

HORATH>  Ai>AMs,  40  Water  Stn*et,  Boston,  Herfidence,  Kingston,  Mas.s. 
GKO.   B.  WAltiiKX,  State  National  Bank,  Boston. 

IIknhv  B.  Pkiiue.  S«'cretary  of  State,  Boston. 

(;k(»K4;k  Samtson,  (Sampson,  Murdock  &  Co.),  Boston. 

John  lloi'KWKi.L,  Jr.,  (L.  C.  Cliase  &  Co.),  Boston. 
Flktciikk  Lai)I>,  Attornev.  Boston. 

Certificates  of  stoek  with  guaranty  as  al)ove  statetl  will  he  forwarded  upon 
receipt  of  bankable  funils  therefor.  With  your  order  pl<*ase  give  the  nann*  of 
the  magazine  or  pai>i*r  in  wljich  you  saw  the  advertisement. 

M.  D.  BROOKS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRASS  AND  IRON  BKDSTKADS 

May  In-  fonini  at  onr  wan'rnom«J,  in  greater  varii-ty  of  patterns  and  colors  tlian 

cUcwlM'rr  in  N«  w  Kngland.     Wr  aim  to  excel  In  siyh*  and  quality. 

Kiti«-  Bedding,  Mantel  Beds,  Spring**,  Cots,  Ac. 

H.  W.  BIGELOW   COMPANY,  IMPORTERS  AND   MANUFACTURERS. 

No.  70  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TTT^^^^TiS! 


SEASONABLE    SCIENCE    STUDIES. 

THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

rrc>«'iit«i  iiiaiiy  attnu-tivc  and  popiihir  U*xt  bonk^  Hppri>pi'iutv  U>  tbt*  prtisout  9eti!>on. 

In  the  study  of  BOTANY  are  the  followiner : 


iiri%y**  How  riaiit>*  firou  .  mUmmiI.^ 

(*I'M.VV   How    I'lniltl*   li4*llHV«*.  fl4  CCIltH 

V  \;tlii.tlii«'  iUi't   lii.;lil>    iiit*'p-*tin;;  iMmk  f'H  tli*' 

i.iUlir  ••!  tiK*  fii'h'.NiI. 

(*rH>'M  l.i*Mi»oiiii  III  Itotany,  'M  (M>nt- 

<;rM.v*i*  ^laiiiiiil  of  ISntaii>.  #1.':*J 

(■r}i>*>*   I.eNMiiiH  Hiul  MMiiiinl.     In 

unV  vo|iinH>,  ^'2  1ft 

A  '•t.iii'i:ir>l  and  |><>piil»r  wurk.    Ail:i|>tfU  to  ii<c 
■•II  «'«iIli-tf*-'»  ami  "rlio.il-. 

(irii>*M   SrhfHil  Mild  Fli'ld    llotHiiy.       |il  H) 

A  *!•  \i-lJi"»k  («•!    Hi:;}i->«'.«M»N  ami   AiM'l«*iim ••«. 

C'4Milt<>r*i«    llotaiiy  of    flit*   Ii«N>kj- 

M4»iiiitaiii>«.  ^Im2 

K  il'i'.i  .«>l:i|»t''il  to  t>i««  III  Min!:(in  •taction   III   thi* 
rii:t»«I  **t,it«>.  to  th«'  Im.'tli  iiM'-iilian. 

<«rav  aii<l  <'oult«'r*!<  Tcxt-ISookof 

\vVi«t«Tii  ll«>taiiy.  *2.\n 

lifiiu    «:r.iy'i»    li'?*.**!!"    :iii«l    <  uuII'm'*.    M.iiiii.iI 
l"iiiiii|  in  oii«'  \<i|iiiii''. 

(•ra.^*-*  Stnu*tura|  Kotaiiy,  ^'J.()i) 

(■oiNlale'n  rii>Mioloi;l«'al  liotaiiy.         )|-i.(N) 
li»i!i;;  Y.-N   lau'lll   ot    tiriv'-t   r.oiatiu-al   "Ii-xt- 
Ht^iik,  III*-  liiulii'si  AiiKi-ir.iii  anthi)!;l\. 

H«*rrl«:k*>*  riiapttrt*  on  plant  l.lf«>.  'Ui  oiMitisi 
A    i>i>->k    Iwr    viiiili;:  {••.••.i«.'r.<.,  K<^'lii>    iiiit«-h   ilifoi-. 
.iiatii'ii  i!i  itiiiipl"  laii^iia-.''-. 


«»n  tli.-  -»iil.|f'ii  ii! 


Hookt*r*f«  C'liilirn   Rook   of    Nn- 
tiir«>.    I'iii't  I.  IMants,  44  cenU 

An  «>x<-»>:i«'nt  i:la«f«-lKK»k,  un«l  .i  );nra.t  fAv>inl*-  lor 

family  n'u«llnK. 

St«^l<**i»  Fourr«N>n  Weckii  In  llof' 
aiiy,  ilvii 

Int'-oiiiu'in-.:  tin-  |mi]iiI  at  oiin*  In  the  xtifiy  ■>!  Uif 

I»Iaut««  liy  iiii'.ui«  ftf  liviitic  ](|M-ciin**ii!«. 

WfMMl'H  How  to  StiHiy  Vliiuta.  #l.i« 

I  he  !<.nac  an  Uw  .iIk>w  work,  with  a'l«t*«i1  chapien 
on  riiVHiolo'JiliMl  and  ''riit^niatu-  Hoiam. 

\%'oo4rN  l^fHHOiii*  111  BotMiiyt  Sitcent^ 

WooiI'm  .%iii«>rl«wti  BotJiulsf  And 
FlorlHt,  (i|.n 

Itiitli  workn  recently  r*»vl*M   by   Prr.iV«4«ir  ft.  K. 

Williii.    Kfiiiarkalily  well  a<ln|»t(il  to  ola«<  iiiMrui-- 

iiiiii  anil  pri\.it«>  Mu'iiy. 

WoiMPrt  l><*iicrlptiv<»  Botany.  #1^ 

Hfliii;  iliH  tttira  unly  of  the  Aiiiorit'aii    BotauM 
ami  KloiiM. 

\V«>o<rM  Nrw  ClAHA-Kook  of  Bot- 
any. fSiiO 
A  )«taii*larJ  Hoik  of  tsreat  iii<>rlt  for  tli«  •tud^iit'i 

1  Hilary. 

Yoiiinairii  Flmt  IU»ok  In  Botany.  64  cents 

Youinaii*H  l>«*M;rlptlv«*  Botany,  f  |.di» 

Layini:  iIh*.  toinuiatioii  for  a  kiiu\«  i*f«ljio  of  botany 
bv  a  nvalar  Htiidy  ot  tbt*  |ihiiit»  tliMiiM.*Iv«s. 

B«*ntlvy*M  l*liyNlolo|(l4'a]  Botany.  fl.jO 

Adapted  to  Ain**it(*nn  SihoolA  a.«  aMiri|uell4>  Yi>u> 
nian!>'>*  1  >»■«»«■  iipiivi;  Kotany. 


GEOLOGY 


l^ali*<t<d  adii/.on  \v«»rK>»  by  ATi»lr«'w«*,   Daiiii.  tieikiis  K««l/.le,  Lt*  Contc,    McAi1«'>o  lunl 
Wliitt  .  Mi'ln»I-<iiii,  *»to«'lf,  Wi-llo.aiul  Williams.    In 

CHEMISTRY 

\\v  wnikn  by  llri'wMoi.  <  lark.  <  oiib'V.  KIit>l  ainl  sioivr.  Ilookor,  Nortou,  Porter,  UainSt 
Unxnu'.  *»t«M''b'.  •*liMbl:it«l.  Wi-IN  and  Yiminaii'*.  and  in 

ASTRONOMY 

All' rontfibution-.  b>    Uowi'ii,  itillrt   and   Ijnlfc.  KiiMio,  J«»»rky«'r,  Nt)rton,   Peck.  Boy» 
U'ltmiMm  aiiil  *»tin*!i- 

Ito-idi"^  tlio  .iliov  I'.  ,ind  niaiiv  i>tb4'i  \vork?>  roMTln:;  nil  the  depart  incuts  of  science. 
tlw  WtKiMi  vN  i;i»tix  r>>Mr\N\  pubiixhcK  thn<««'  pi»piihir  ami  ndiublc  little  treatiMt 
know II  :i**  tbi* 

SCIENCE   PRIMERS 

Hmmii    in    rl:..^l•»<.i'l4^   IHM.IV.   IJoscoK.    \M)   BALFOl'K  STKWAllT. 

lii?r.»diuT«.rv.    r|i.-irii-!i> ,    rb\«.ir-.    I'h\-b-al    (ii*i>i;raphy.  (ii'idof^v,   Pliyst<»l(i(;y  and 
Hy:ri«Mii'.    \«(iitiini'ii\ ,   l'><it:iny     I.«ii;ir,   lnv«Miti(>iiiil   ticometry.  Pianoforte.* 
'  r«»iui.:il  Ki'iiiu.tii\ ,  Naiiii:tl  l!i- -ill! !'«'(> "•  (iC  tln'  I',  s.     Pricv 3A  ot**.  eacli. 

riif  \«  niiT"  «irtl!i-^-i-  iioiik-  bav«-  wi'il  inidoi-ottMid  how  to  b<.>  concise  without  betiigtlull* 
.iiiil  \\  III  bo  (loi'id  ixinMiiolx  boMil  in  ibcir  i'\pnxitioitf>.  l*i'i>pnriHl  Ity  eminent  ni«fn.theM 
1*1  :!iM-i»  •  l.iiiii  !«•  '•••  out  •••i]\  ,1  ino-nr  \  abiabb*  addition  to  (Mliifutlouiil  Uterttture,  but  the 
Sm-i  -ii-i'}«iii:;  -iiOH-'  'ii  •»ui  iinu.i.iu'c  to  kiio\vb'd};i>  in  vai'ioii**  department!}  of  science. 

I'l:  \i  lll.lkN.  |..ir.  iit.^.  -.•ii.iM?  iinii-.i.".  iiio  :>oiioi'al  n-aiior.  and  all  oth«*r^  who  are  look- 
iii!j  hi'-ii.r  !m-<i  :m>oUs  ^.i.i.mi.i -imhI  to!  (bo  .%.  It.  C.  f  itajoyriio  of  ov«>r  2,iWio  Hchool  and 
.  i.iit  .;.•  r.\t  '».Mik-.     It  will  III" -•  Hi  ii'oo.  po>>i  paid,  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY, 

Now  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 

800-808  Broadway.     137  Walnut  St.     258-260  Wabash  Ave. 

I'll-  t-f  inri.ibMi  t'liM  tnaf^.i/.inc.    Sec  also  advrrtiticment  on  page  nine. 
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Ainoiit;  the  licM»k» ^*^'^ 

BOS  rON  : 

Pi.BMsfiFrt  \'A    rilVNIv   II.  K.A'^-^nN.  50   Bromfikld  STRtRT. 
LoHiv».»H      m»\v.m:'»    m:n«»ii».  i**  sv\iivM.K  s«,»»  \Kr    Patkkiiu9is&  Row. 


CARPETS  AND  MATTINGS. 
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Books  Especially  Suited  for  Public  Schools. 

Brooks's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Brooks's  Standard  or  Graded  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Brooks's  Normal  Elementary  Algebra $0.84     0.60 

Tlii>  unltjm*  honk  lui"-  In  i-ii  ••nttir^ri'if  t<»  hhm'T  Thf  Hauls  oftJi'iSf  wt-li 
ing  ti>  pas'"!  tli<'f\:inii)iiitiu(i  lor  .'Uiunxiton  to  tii«*  hi^rht-Mi  :iiiivir'«)iii»«. 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trig-onometry,  .    .      .84       ,60 

A  iiiiiiihiT  ol  iit'W  tl'.cori'iiix  liiivf  ln'cii  uiIiUmI,  ni)i\  tlic  luiok  li:is  hfrii 
(iTlii'i'wi^e  citlfirgcit  aiiil  itnpr"Vi.'il. 

Brooks's  Geometry    <«|.:ii.irf f)6       .40 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;N<'w  w.irkj  .    .    1.20 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic 2.26 

Mental  Philosophy 1.76 

Methods  of  Teaching 1.76 
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The.«e  iin*  m»*  m'Iii  l<»r  ('Xutiiit::itwMi.  i  xi'i'jit  on  ri'.i'ftlpt  nf  juiri*. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Lettf  r.s 67 

A  H<irk  which  o!i!,'ht  In  !•»'  on  »  vrr\  JaMt*. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature 40 

Thw  Iittlt' ))i>ok  isivi'f*  a  tlioioimli  Unrtwlnl^'c  <>i  iln«  U-\v  fuiHlKWK'.Ptiil 
f:iCl.i  ill  fUi'h  hrnneh  or*  HttM  atiiiv. 

Lyte's  Practical  Book-keeping 60 

Thl»  liTtlr*  book  inv*»H  a  ]nar1!CMl  aii«!  !!i«irf»iiRh  kriowU-ilfjt"  (>f  the  mci 
f  lu'f  of  ao(ounls  in  half  flu  s|):iit  oth(:r  lMnik'<  orcupy. 

Montgomery's  Industrial  Drawing,  Primary  Num- 
bers      08 

Montgomery's  Drawing,  Intermediate  Numbers  .    .     .20 
•*  ••  Grammar  School  Numbers     .20 

Judson  Perry  Welsh's  Practical  Grammar 48 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar 30       .20 

English  Grammar 42        .30 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy 84       .60 

This  ^ook  t;o!iijii;i'*  th'-  !:it.;i,t  .Ii-n-<ivtnt'M  in  fU'«.'tri('{t>  .  iinit^  of  Uii-a* 
ijr#*!ni  n!.-,  f!c. 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  l^mo 60 

l-Mli 1.00 

Sheppard's  United  States  Constitution 60 

Topical  Outlines  in  thi?  History  and  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 20 
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»*t<-.,  lor  luHtr.'  fx:uiiiii.iii<>ii:'. 
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